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From Chaaliej'j Monumeni a 
JAUES WATT. 
There ara three great discoveries 
which must always have a peculiar pro- 
minence in the past history of the worlil. 
ITie polarity of the needle, first observed 
by one nliose name and birlh~p1ace are 
alike unknown, gnve nan tlie power to 
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Wsii In WtEUaiaalct Abbey. 
traverse the stormy bosom of the ocean, 
more safely perhaps, and certainty with 
more punctuality, tlian the caravan per- 
forms its journey across the desert. Next 
in utility to the mariner's compass, must 
he placed the art of printing, the intro- 
duction of which, into England, is due to 
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William Caxton, who was born, according 
to his own statement, in the Weald of 
Kent. With these discoveries, may pro- 
perly he associated the power of steam, 
the full developement of which is traced 
to the genius of James Watt, of whom a 
slight sketch will now be given. 

This remarkable man was born at 
Greenock in Scotland, in the early part 
of 1736. His father taught him writing 
and arithmetic, and his mother gave him 
his first lessons of reading. When his 
health permitted, he attended the gram- 
mar-school at Greenock, and when at 
home, he amused himself as he pleased. 
That his parents did not act injudiciously 
in allowing him to follow thus far his own 
inclinations, will appear from the follow- 
ing circumstances. One day, a gentle- 
man who had called on Mr. Watt, ob- 
served his son, then six years old, stretched 
on the j&oor, and drawing with a piece of 
chalk various intersecting lines. " " Why, " 
he said, " do you allow this child to idle 
away his time in this manner ? send him 
away to the public scliool." Mr. Watt 
replied, " You may find, sir, that you are 
mistaken : before you blame me, examine 
attentively what my son is about." The 
visitor did so, and saw that he was trying 
to solve a problem in geometry j and in 
putting various questions, was surprised 
at the intelligeiiCe and simplicity of his 
answers. Well might he say, "This is 
no common child.** 

Young Watt eariy showed a talent for 
meqjianical Ari» He first made children's 
toys, and constlfUcted a small electrical 
machine ; even steath was a. matter of his 
early experimetits. Bitting one evening 
at the tea-table With his aunt, Mrs. Muir- 
head, she thus addressed him : " James 
Watt! I never sfew such an idle boy ! take 
a book, or employ yourself usefully : for 
the last hour you have not spoken one 
word, but taken off the lid of tnat kettle^ 
and put it on again ; holditig how ft cup, 
and now a silver spobn over the steam ; 
watching how it rises from the spout, and 
catching and connecting the drops it falls 
into. Are you not ashamed of spending 
your time in this way ?" Little did the 
anxious aunt imagine that her idle little 
relative was making experiments on the 
condensation of steam, and that by similar 
inquiries he would hereafter earn an ex- 
tensive and well-deserved celebrity. 

At an early period, Watt appears to 
have had remarkable powers of expression 
as well as of thought. To give only one 
proof of this, it may be stated that his 



mother took him to Glasgow, and left him 
on a visit to a friend. On returning to 
that city, some weeks after, this individual 
said, " You must take your son James 
home again ; I can no longer bear the 
excitement in which he keeps me. I am 
worn out with want of sleep. Every 
evening, before our usual hour of retiring 
for rest, he adroitly contrives to engage 
me in conversation ; then begins some 
striking tale, and whether it be humorous 
or pathetic, the interest is so overpower- 
ing, that all the family listen to him with 
breathless attention. Hour after hour 
strikes unheeded, but the next morning 
I feel quite exhausted. You must really 
take home your son." 

The activity of mind thus displayed, 
continued to be manifested. Watt made 
progress wherever he went, and derived 
advantage from all circumstances. The 
banks of Loch Lomond developed his 
taste for the beauties of scenery, and the 
delightful pursuits of botany. As he 
rambled over lofty mountains, he did not 
fail to observe the inert crust of the 
earth, and became, in consequence, a 
mineralogist Entering the cottages of 
the poor, he studied their characters, and 
acquired familiarity with their supersti- 
tions and traditions. When confined by 
illness to his father's house, he chiefly 
occupied himself with chemical experi- 
ments. His acquaintance with general 
physics was in this interval derived from 
Gravesande's Elements of Natural Phi- 
losophy ; and like many invalids, he 
greedily devoured all the books on medi- 
citie and surgery he could procure. And yet 
he did not intend to devote himself to any 
one of these departments of study ; his 
object was to increase the stores of a mind 
habitually intent on the acquisition of 
valuable knowledge. 

When about nineteen years of age. 
Watt went to London, to place himself 
with a mathematical and nautical instru- 
ment maker, in Finch Lane, Comhill, and 
while there, constructed with his own 
hands, those small and delicate, but beau- 
tiful reflecting sextants, to which the art 
of navigation owes its advancement. 
After passing a year in this employment, 
he returned to Glasgow, where his en- 
deavour to set up a workshop encountered 
some opposition ; but this was overcome 
by the intervention of the University, 
who gave him a small room in their own 
buildings, and the title of their mathe- 
matical instrument maker. There are 
still some instruments, it is said, of ex- 
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quisite workmanship, which were executed 
at that timei entirely hy his hands. 

The shop of Watt hecame, too, a sort 
of academy, where all the learned in Glas- 
gow resorted to discuss points of literature 
and science. Whenever any puzzle came 
in their way, they went to this young 
mechanician, knowing that every thing 
to which his attention was directed, was 
the beginning of a new and serious study, 
and that he would not quit it until he 
had turned it to some account. On one 
occasion the solution of a problem seemed 
to require the perusal of a work of Leu- 
pold's, and he forthwith learned German. 
At another time, and for a similar reason, 
> he made himself master of Italian. Yet 
with an extraordinary acquaintance with 
mathematical and mechanical philosophy, 
and an aptitude and disposition for mak- 
ing constant attainments, there was no- 
thing of that pride and ostentation which 
so greatly detract from the influence of 
some men, but a simplicity, candour, and 
generosity of spirit, which awakened the 
strong and cordial attachment of his nu- 
merous acquaintances. It is worthy of 
remark, that his various studies were 
pursued in the night, and never inter- 
lered with the proper labours of the day. 
He seemed to find pleasure not only m 
almost unceasing labours, but in the most 
difficult undertakings, and those for which 
he might have been considered the least 
adapted. As a proof of this, it may be 
stated, that though he was utterly insens- 
ible to the charms of music, and never 
learned to distinguish a single note from 
another, he undertook to build an organ. 
Cven here he was also successful. ** The 
new instrument," says his biographer, 
p " displayed the most important improve- 
ments in its mechanical partS) in the 
stops, in the indications and regulations 
of the strength of the blast ; but you will 
be astonished to learn, that its harmonic 
qualities were not less remarkable, and 
delighted the best performers. Watt 
solved an important part of the problem ; 
he found out the temperament assigned 
by a master of the art, by help of the 
phenomena of the beats of imperfect con- 
sonances, then very ill understood, and of 
'which he could have gained no know- 
ledge, except from the profound but v^ery 
obscure work of Dr. Robert Smith of 
Cambridge." 

At the period in which those labours 
i^ere pursued, the steam engine was a 
rude machine, the result of simple ex- 
periments on the compression of the at^ 



mo^phere, and the condensation of steam. 
On his exertions for its impit)vement, it 
woidd be interesting to enlarge; but a 
brief notice is all that is now practicable. 
The chief result was the con^nsation of 
the steam in a vessel detached from the 
cylinder in which the piston works, by 
which incalculable advantages were se- 
cured. After overcoming much oppMi- 
tion from interest and prejudice, he con* 
structed an engine, and used it with com- 
plete success at Carron, with the fotmder 
of which, Dr. Roebuck, he entered into 
partnership. On some reverse, leading 
to temporary embarrassment, Watt gave 
up his invention, for which he had taken 
out a patent, changed his course, and was 
employed for the next eight years, in 
trigonometrical surveys and operations in 
Scotland. In 1774, he became connected 
with Mr. Boulton of Soho, near Birming- 
ham, which led to the two friends peti- 
tioning parliament for an extension of 
the patent for the steam engine, it having 
now only a few years to nm, and after 
violent opposition, they gained their ob- 
ject. Steam engines now came into use 
in all the mininff districts, and Boulton 
and Watt received, as their remuneration, 
the third part of the fuel which was saved 
by each of their machines. 

It appears, however, that the Cornish 
miners discovered increased reluctance 
from year to year in paying the rent due 
for their engines, and availed themselves 
of the first difficulties occasioned by pirates 
of the invention, to pretend that they 
were free from all obligations. A long 
and costly litigation was the consequence ; 
but in the end, Boulton and Watt were 
successftd. Happily, the annovance and 
irritation experienced by the latter, did 
not impede his efforts for the improvement 
of his engines, and the enlargement of 
their power. The pumps, which were at 
first merely instruments of exhaustion, he 
changed into agents of great power and 
utility. Regularity of action was also 
attained, so that the steam engine is 
equally successful in embroidering mus- 
lins, or forging anchors ; in weaving the 
most delicate fabrics, or giving rapid 
motion to ponderous machinery. A dir- 
ther discovery was thatof the expansion of 
steam ; so that in the steam engines of Corn- 
wall, one bushel of coal did the work of 
twenty men, for neariy ten hours, and at the 
cost in those districts of only nine-pence. 

Sir John Herschel has strikingly illus- 
trated the importance of this invention 
by the following comparisons : 
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" Tlie ascent of Mont Blanc, from the 
valley of Chamonni, is considered, and 
justly so, as the most toilsome undertak- 
ing that a man can perform in two days. 
Thus the maximum of mechanical exer- 
tion, which we are capable of making in 
twice twenty-four hours, is measured by 
the raising the weight of our body to the 
height of Mont Blanc. This exertion, or 
its equivalent, a steam engine will make 
by consuming two pounds of coal / Watt 
has then made it appear, that the strength 
which a man working for a day can exert, 
is no more than is contained in a pound 
of coal. Herodotus relates, that the con- 
struction of the great pyramid of Egypt 
occupied a hundred tnousand men for 
twenty years. The pyramid is built of 
calcareous stone ; its cubic contents can 
be easily calculated ; and hence the con- 
elusion is drawn, that its weight is about 
thirteen millions of millions of pounds. 
To raise this weight to the height of a 
hundred and twenty-five feet, the height 
of the centre of gravity of the pyramid, 
it would be necessary to burn, under the 
boiler of a steam engine, six hundred and 
thirty chaldrons of coal. There is a 
foundry which consumes a greater quan- 
tity of fuel than this every week I" 

The health of Watt seemed to strengthen 
with his advancing years, while his mental 
powers retained all their former vigour. 
Once he thought they were beginning to 
fail : he then sought for some mode of 
study to try them by ; and testing himself 
by the Anglo-Saxon language, which is 
one of some difficulty, he found in the 
facility with which he mastered it, there 
was little ground for apprehension. He 
afterwards constructed a machine de- 
signed to copy with despatch and mathe- 
matical exactness, pieces of statuary and 
sculpture of all dimensions. As he made 
presents of its performances, he used to 
describe them as " the first attempts of a 
young artist entering on his eighty-third 
year." He died on the 25th of August, 
1819. 

A colossal statue of Watt, by Chan trey, 
from which the engraving at the head 
of this article was taken, is in Westminster 
Abbey. The inscription, recording simply 
his birth and his death, is as follows : 

" Not to perpetuate a name which must 
endure while the peaceful arts flourish, 
but to show that mankind have learnt to 
honour those who best deserve their gra- 
titude, the King, his Ministers, and many 
of the Nobles and Commoners of the 
realm, raised this monument to James 



Watt ; who directing the force of an ori- 
ginal genius, early exercised in philoso- 
phical research, to the improvement of 
the steam engine, enlarged the resources 
of his country, increased the power of 
man, and rose to an eminent place among 
the most illustrious followers of science, 
and the real benefactors of the world." 

No less than five statues have been 
erected to Watt's memory. The benefits 
conferred on mankind by his labours, 
have been described by many eminent 
men, in terms of the highest panegyric. 
It may, however, be well to observe, par- 
ticularly for the sake of the youChful 
reader, that the sketch of his course now 
given, is one that may serve to refute a 
popular error. The natural endowments 
of some men are obviously superior to 
those of the multitude ; but it ought not 
to be assumed, as it often is, that to these 
alone great success in life is to be traced. 
On the contrary, it is to the diligent and 
unwearied culture and improvement of 
the powers God has bestowed, that distin- 
guished persons are mainly indebted for 
their celebrity and usefulness. The harvest 
is reaped in these instances,- as in others, 
not as the result of spontaneous and ex- 
uberant growth, but as the reward of 
solicitude and toil. Watt was no less 
remarkable for his indefatigable labours, 
than for the early activity and versatility 
of his powers. It may indeed be ques- 
tioned whether the latter were not far 
surpassed by the former. When sir Isaac 
Newton was asked how he discovered 
gravitation, he answered, " By always 
thinking about it," and, says M. Arago, 
" in these few simple words of the im- 
mortal author of the Principia, we may 
lay open to the eyes of all, the true secret 
of men of genius." Let no one, then, 
suppose that either the inferiority or the 
superiority of his powers, exempts him 
from diligent and continued effort. It is 
with all, a matter of solemn obligation 
to improve to the utmost every gift of 
the all-wise and gracious Creator. 

It ought, at the same time, to be 
clearly perceived, that the welfare of the 
soul should receive the first and chief 
regard. Compared with eternal salvation, 
all the honours of this life are lost in 
abject insignificance. The Christian is 
th(B highest style of man ; and eminence 
in piety is to be traced to the Divine 
blessing on " patient continuance in well 
doing." 

At the commencement of a new year, 
then, let us all be concerned to enter on a 
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new career. There is not one of us who 
may not do more than he has hitherto 
accomplished, and that with a simpler 
reliance on Him who is Almighty. Let 
each one, therefore, begin with himself, 
and then he may listen to the words of 
the poet, as he recurs to the past : 

." Wake thou that steepest in enchanted bOTren, 
Lest these lost years should haunt thee on the 

night 
When death is waiting for thy numbered hours, 
To take their swift and everlasting flight ; 
Wake, ere the earth-born charm unnerve thee 

quite, 
And be thy thoughts to work divine addressed ; 
Do something, do it soon, with all thy might; 
An angel's wing would droop, if long at rest. 
And God himself, inactive, were no longer bless'd. 

Some high or humble enterprise of good 
Contemplate, till it shall possess thy mind. 
Become thy study, pastime, rest, and food, 
And kindle in thy heart a flame refined. 
Pray Heaven for firmness, thy whole soul to bind 
To this thy purpose—to begin, pursue, 
With thoughts all fixed, and feelings purely kind ; 
Strength to complete, and with delight review. 
And grace to give the praise where all is ever 
due,** 

W. 

 

SPONGES AND ZOOPHYTES.— No. I. 

Sponges and Zoophytes are considered 
as beings lowest in the scale of animal 
organization ; but they are by no means 
among the least wonderful of the works 
of the Creator. Indeed, in some respects, 
they excite more than common interest, 
as discovering to the reflective mind the 
utmost simplicity of organization, con- 
joined with animal, not vegetable life. 
Their organization is, in fact, surpassed 
in intricacy by that of many vegetables, 
perhaps by most ; yet, simple as it is, it 
18 only the first of a series of gradations, 
which leads us through a succession of 
forms, up to the highest orders, namely, 
fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammalia. 

It has often been said, that nature does 
nothing per saltum; in other words, that 
the Almighty has been pleased to show 
his power in the establishment of a plan 
of creation, founded upon an increase in 
the gradual developement of organization. 
Thus, as we ascend the scale of animated 
nature, we trace the first appearance, the 
expansion and the perfection of organs ; 
we discover what are the essential con- 
ditions of life, and what are the acces- 
sories ; with what simplicity of structure 
vitality may be associated, and with what 
complexity and perfection of structure it 
is conjoined. We learn, moreover, that 
stnicture itself, whether simple or com- 
plex, is the result of the power of God 
in creation, and that the vital principle 



emanates from Him of whom it is writ- 
ten, " Thou hidest thy face, they are 
troubled : thou takest away their breath, 
they die, and return to their dust. Thou 
sendest forth thy spirit, they are created : 
and thou renewest the face of the earth," 
Psa. civ. 29, 30, 

It is our present design to carry out 
the subject, to which, brief allusion has 
been already made. (See Visitor 1840, 
page 429.) We may begin by obser^'ing 
that naturalists have given the term acrita 
(a a, negative, rpii/oi, crino, to perceive) to 
a group or assemblage of animals, the low- 
est in the scale, because in their composi- 
tion (regarding the assemblage in a general 
light) no distinct nerves are to be perceived. 
To this group belong the sponges and 
zoophytes. The acrita are, with a few 
exceptions, tenants of the water. Their 
forms are very varied ; but they consist 
essentially of a gelatinous substance, of 
which the solid constituents bear but a 
trifling proportion to the fluid. This 
gelatine is sometimes unsupported by 
any kind of framework, but generally it 
either invests, or is contained in a horny 
or a calcareous support, which is elabo- 
rated from it, and which varies greatly 
in outward form and appearances. 

Though no nervous fibres have been 
detected, still it is most probable that 
nervous matter, in the form of a subtle 
fluid, or of atoms beyond our detection, 
may be blended with the gelatine. True 
blood vessels do not exist; yet in some, 
groups canals are excavated in the sub- 
stance of the gelatine, through which 
absorbed fluids circulate and are carried 
to a central cavity. This apparatus ful- 
fils at once the double ofiice of aerating 
the system, (for oxygen is the sine qua 
non of animal life,) and of supplying it 
with nutrition ; which it cannot be doubt- 
ed is absorbed and assimilated. In some 
of the acrita, indeed, a more perfect ali- 
mentary and aerating set of organs is 
present, and their use cannot be mis- 
taken. 

The powers of locomotion enjoyed by 
the acrita differ exceedingly ; and many, 
fixed plant-like, live and die on one spot. 
None have true limbs, but many have 
tentacles, or feelers, by means of which 
they secure their prey. There is no 
distinction of sexes; and reproduction 
takes place either by simple division, or 
by buds termed gemmules, which sprout, 
and become detached from the parent, 
and ultimately assume their true and per- 
manent form. In numerous instancy 
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the acrita present the singular condition 
oi compound animals. Groups of living 
heings vitally united together, consti- 
tute one animal, if we regard it in some 
points of structure ; but many, if we re- 
gard it in others The acrita then forms 
the lowest great section of the animal 
kingdom: and of this section, the sponges 
are the lowest. 

The sponges (Porifera) have been re- 
garded by naturalists at no distant date, 
and are so by some at present, as belong- 
ing to the vegetable kingdom ; nor can 
we be surprised at it. Who that takes 
up a piece of common sponge, as sold in 
commerce, but would consider it as a sort 
of vegetable, even if told that when first 
procured it was covered with a gelatinous 
film; he would, or might reply, with 
some degree of force. So are many species 
of sea-weed, (aigig et fudy) and he might 
add, Where is its sensibility, and its 
motion ? it does not betray even the irri- 
tability of the sensitive plant, the sun- 
flower, or the daisy that folds at eventide. 
It is fixed, rooted to one spot, it has no 
definite alimentary canal, and it cannot 
even select its food. Truel so close, 
indeed, does the animal kingdom trench 
upon the vegetable ; so nearly at one 
point do they approximate. 

But still there is one important dis- 
tinction; sponges differ from plants, as 
do all animals, in the chemical compon- 
ents of their substance. Azote, or nitro- 
gen, enters as an essential element into 
the composition of animal matter ; hydro- 
gen into that of vegetables, carbon and 
(»yffen being common to both. Tested 
by chemistry, the sponge is tndy animal ; 
that is, a living animal jelly, investing a 
curious frame-work, wmch it elaborates 
and builds up, and to which, as it grows, 
it is perpetually adding. Sponges exhibit 
a great variety of forms, and often the 
most fantastic shapes. Fixed plant-like 
te the rock, they festoon the deep sea 
caves ; they line the walls of submarine 
grottoes, and hang as grotesque ornaments 
from the roof; some like inverted goblets, 
aptly termed Neptune's drinking cups; 
some like fans, some like globes, and 
others like intertwined branches of un- 
couth growth. 

The common sponf e of commerce is 
procured in the Mediterranean, and was 
well known to the ancients, who applied 
it to the same purposes as we do at pre- 
sent. They used it also as a soft and 
elastic lining for their heavy brazen hel- 
mets. We shall not recapitulate our ob- 



servations respecting the mode in which 
the nutrition and reproduction of the 
sponge is effected. We may add, how- 
ever, that as every part of a sponge is 
similarly organized, and, that as every 
part carries on the same fiinctions, it will 
not surprise us to learn that if divided 
into pieces, every portion becomes an 
independent and distinct being, growing 
and assuming the characteristics of the 
species. 

We have designated the fibrous struc- 
ture of the sponge, as the framework or 
rude skeleton of the living animal ; and 
it is to be observed, that the characters 
presented by this framework, differ greatly 
m the various species, which indeed are 
extremely numerous. 

In the common sponge the fibres are 
elastic and homy in their texture, and 
when highly magnified appear to be 
tubular. In other species, the framework 
consists of a firm, inflexible tissue of inter- 
crossing filaments, also tubular, and the 
living gelatine exhibits bands of a more 
cartilaginous consistency than ordinary, 
and is also more or less I'^plete with 
miimte crystallized spicula. The spicula 
are usually simple needle-like points, but 
sometimes they are three-pointed, thus : 



or four-pointed, 





thus: 



Multitudes of spicula are placed longi- 
tudinally around the internal canals of 
which they form the walls ; they may be 
obtained by washing a sponge, of which 
the animal matter is decomposing, or by 
fusing it before the blow-pipe : they are 
mostly found to consist of silica or flint, 
and minute as they are, are capable of 
scratching glass. In the genus Tethya, 
the framework consists almost entirely of 
silicious spicula, and quantities are found 
in the ashes of spongia flumatUis spongia 
tometUoaa^ and other allied species. 

A small portion of silica has been de- 
tected in the ashes of the common sponge, 
as one of the constituents in the composi- 
tion of its elastic fibres. It appears, more- 
over, that the proportion of silica in- 
creases according to the firmness of the 
fibres of sponge, and that where these 
are elastic, animal matter predominates. 
The forms of tlie spicula are constant in 
every species, and consequently become 
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tests in their identification. In some 
apeciesy the spicula are calcareous ; and 
whether calcareous or silicious, they as- 
sume the forms which the crystals of 
lime and silica present under ordinary 
circumstances. 

Though every species of sponge has its 
characteristic figure, still no two indi- 
viduals of the same species agree in ex- 
ternal form, or in the number and pre- 
cise directions of their large canals. Among 
the higher animals, as .we know every 
species resembles the rest of its species, 
in the form of the limbs and teeth ; in the 
length and figure of the ears, tail, muzzle, 
etc. ; and also in the arrangement and 
colouring of the hairs, spines, scales, or 
feathers. But this definiteness of figure, 
involving a constancy in the number and 
arrangement of composing parts, dimin- 
ishes in degree as we verge towards the 
lower groups, and when we arrive at the 
lowest, we see diversity in the midst of 
sameness. 

Nor can we be surprised at this, when 
we reflect upon the condition of the nerv- 
ous system, and upon the vital laws by 
which these beings are governed. No 
two sponges of the same species corres- 
pond in figure, or in the number of their 
canals; for the latter multiply as the 
animal increases, and circumstances in- 
fluence developement in one part more 
than another. 

But still though this be the case, there 
are limits to this law of variation, so that 
no species puts on tlie appearance of 
another. The cup sponges never ap- 
proach such as are branched, nor these, 
such as resemble tufts of moss; though 
two eup sponges are never precisely of 
the same outline, nor two branched 
sponges of the same shape, and with the 
same figure and proportion of their rami- 
fications. In these p£urticulars, sponges 
resemble plants and trees. We ail know 
an oak by it:i specific characteristics ; but 
no two oak-trees have the same c-ontour of 
stem, number and direction of branches, 
or numb^ of leaves. Thus it is, that 
while they preserve their genuine specific 
characters, they luxuriate in individual 
differences. 

Sponges are universally distributed 
through die ocean ; they are to be met 
with on every rocky coast from the polar 
cit^BS to die meridian. It is, however, 
in the intertropical latitudes that they 
display gigandc forms, and strange or 
grotesque figures ; in the colder latitudes 
they axe smaller, and of firmer and more 



rigid texture. They often grow in places 
which the returning tide leaves dry ; but 
their congenial abode is in sheltered and 
tranquil spots, in caves, and fissures of 
rocks, where the water, never ruffled by 
the storm, is " deeply, darkly, beaudfully 
blue." All sponges, however, are not 
marine; several species are peculiar to 
fresh waters, and constitute the genus 
SpongiUa of Lamarck, and Ephydatia of 
Lamouroux. 

The spongilla fluviatilis is not unconr- 
mon in clear riviuets, adhering to stones : 
its colour varies from bright green to 
pale brown, and, besides, changes accord- 
ing to the action of light. From this 
circumstance, an able writer in the 
Magazine of Natural History, inclines 
to the opinion that these fresh water 
sponges are really within the pale 
of the vegetable kingdom, and conse- 
quendy that marine sponges are so. (See 
article on the action of light upon the 
colour of the river sponge, by John Hogg, 
M.A., F.R.8., L.s.) Dr. George John- 
son, in his Natural History of British 
Zoophytes, advocates the same theory, 
on the grounds that sponges " have no 
animal structure or individual organs, and 
exhibit no one function usually supposed 
to be characteristic of that kingdom." 
On the other hand, £Uis, (see Linnean 
Correspond, vol. i.,) whose labours on 
zoophytes were rewarded (in 1768) by 
the Royal Society, the Copley medal being 
awarded to him, states as the result of 
his investigations, that the whole sponge 
is an animal, through the pores and canals 
of which the water circulates ; and this 
is the belief of most naturalists and phy- 
siologists of the present day. 

Sponges occur abundantly in a fossil 
state, both in the chalk strata, and in the 
deposit termed "crag," of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Professor Phillips observes, that 
the interesting remains of sponges " are 
nowhere so well developed as in England, 
and perhaps, nowhere in England so well 
as in Yorkshire. On the shore near 
Bridlington, they lie exposed on the cliffs 
and scars, and being seldom enclosed in 
flint, allow their organization to be studied 
with the greatest advantage." M. 
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Europe belongs almost entirely to the 
northern temperate zone. Its most im- 
portant countries lie between the fortieth 
and sixtieth degrees of north latitude. 
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Further to the north nature ^dually 
dies. Thus, although our contment has 
in no part the luxuriant fertility of tropi- 
cal regions, yet it has nowhere a climate 
that consumes the entire lahour of the in- 
habitants in procuring the means of sub- 
sistence. Europe, except where produced 
by local causes, is throughout susceptible 
of agriculture. It invites, and, indeed, 
in some measure compels men to till the 
soil, for it is suited neither to hunting nor 
pasturage. Although its inhabitants have, 
at various times, changed their places of 
abodes, they were never wandering tribes. 
They emigrated to conquer, to make 
new settlements, where plunder, or 
superior fertility attracted them. No 
European nation ever lived in tents ; the 
well-wooded plains offered, in abundance, 
the materials for constructing those huts, 
which the inclement skies required. The 
soil and climate were peculiarly fitted to 
accustom men to that regular industry 
which is the source of all wealth. Eu- 
rope, indeed, could boast of few valuable 
products ; perhaps of no one which was 
exclusively its own ; but, if it was neces- 
sary to transplant its choicest productions 
from distant regions, this want produced 
the necessity of cherishing or nursing 
them. Thus art became united to nature, 
and this union is the mother of the gi*a- 
dual improvement of our race. Without 
exertion, the sphere of human ideas can 
never be enlarged ; but at the same time, 
the mere preservation of man must not 
require the exercise of all his faculties. 
A aegree of fertility in the soil, sufficient 
to reward the pains of cultivation, pre- 
vails almost equally over Europe ; there 
are no vast tracts of perfect barrenness ; 
no deserts like those of Arabia and Africa; 
and the extensive plains being only in 
the eastiern districts, and these are plenti- 
fully supplied with water. 

Mountains of a moderate elevation 
usually interrupt the plains : in every di- 
rection there is an agreeable succession 
of hill and valley ; and if nature does not 
exhibit the magnificence of the torrid 
zone, her revival in the spring of the year 
compensates for it by charms which do 
not belong to the splendid uniformity of 
tropical climates. 

It is true that a similar climate is shar- 
ed by a large portion of Central Asia; 
and it may be asked, why that district 
should not exhibit a similar state of so- 
ciety ; whereas, we find that the pastoral 
nations of Tartary and Mongolia made 
no advancement, so long as they remained 



in their own countries, without stationary 
settlements. But by the character of its 
soil, by the succession of moimtains and 
valleys, the number of its navigable rivers, 
and above all, by its coasts on the Medi- 
terranean, Europe is distinguished from 
those regions in so remarkable a manner, 
that this similar temperature of the air 
(which is moreover not perfectly equal, 
under equal degrees of latitude, since 
Asia is colder) can afford no foundation 
for a comparison. 

But, it may be asked, Oueht we not to 
attribute to this physical diSerence those 
moral advantages which flowed f^m the 
better regulation of domestic i^iety in 
Europe ? With this begins, in some mea- 
sure, the history of the first civilization of 
our continent ; tradition has not forgotten 
to inform us, that Cecrops, when he - 
founded his colony among the savage in- 
habitants of Attica, instituted, at the same 
time, regular marriages ; and who has not 
learned of Tacitus the holy custom of our 
German ancestors ? Is it merely the cha- 
racter of the climate which causes both 
the sexes to ripen more gradually, and 
more simultaneously, and A cooler blood 
to flow in the veins of man? or, is a 
more delicate sentiment impressed upon 
the European, a greater moral elevation, 
which determines the relation of the two 
sexes ? Be this as it may, who does not 
perceive the decisive importance of this 
fact? Does not the wall of division, 
which separates the inhabitants of the 
east from those of the west, repose chiefly 
upon this basis ? And can it be doubted, 
that this superior domestic institution was 
essential to the progress of our political 
institutions? for we assert confidently, 
that no nation, where polygamy was es- 
tablished, has ever obtained a free and 
well-regulated constitution. Whether 
these causes alone, or whether others be- 
sides them (for who will deny that there 
may have been others ?) procured for the 
Europeans their superiority; thus much 
is certain, that all Europe may now boast 
of this superiority. The nations of south- 
ern may, indeed, have preceded those of 
northern Europe; but although the 
northern tribes were still wandering in 
their forests, when the nations of the 
south had reached a high pitch of culti- 
vation, they made up in the end for their 
backwardness. Their time also came ; 
the time when they could look down on 
their southern brethren with a just con- 
sciousness of superiority. This leads us 
to the important differences which are 
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peculiar to the north and the south of this 
continent. 

A chain of mountains, which, though 
many arms extend to the north and 
sbuth, has its mahi direction from west 
to east—the chain of the Alps, connected 
in the west with the P3rrenees, hy the 
mountcdns of Sevennes, extending to the 
Carpathian and the Balkan towards the 
east as far as the shores of the Black sea, 
divide this continent into two very un- 
equal parts, the southern and the northern. 
It separates the three peninsulas which 
run to the south, those of Spain, Italy, 
and Greece, together with the southern 
coast of France and Germany, from the 
great continent of Europe, which extends 
to the north beyond the polar circle. This 
last, which is by far the larger half, con- 
tains almost all the great rivers of this 
continent ; of the streams which fall into 
the Mediterranean, the Ebro, the Rhone, 
and the Po, are alone important for na- 
vigation. No other mountain chain of 
our earth has had such an influence on 
the destiny of mankind as the Alps. 
During a long succession of ages, they 
parted, as it were, two worlds from each 
other : the fairest buds of civilization had 
already opened under the Grecian and 
Hesperian skies, whilst scattered tribes 
of barbarians were yet wandering in the 
forests of the north. How different would 
have been the whole history of Europe, 
had the walls of the Alps, instead of being 
near the Mediterranean, been removed 
to the shores of the north sea! Tliis 
boundary, it is true, seems of less moment 
in our time ; when the enterprizing spirit 
of the European has carried a road across 
the Alps, as it has found a path over the 
ocean : but it was of decisive importance 
for the times of which we are speaking — 
for antiquity. The north and south were 
then physically, morally, and political- 
ly divided; that chain long remained 
the protecting bulwark of one against 
the other; and although Cesar, by at 
length bursting through these boundaries, 
in some measure removed the political 
landmarks, nevertheless, the distinction 
still continues apparent between the Ro- 
man part of Europe, and that which never 
yielded to the Romans. 

The limited extent of the southern part 
of this continent which seemed to attbrd 
no room for powerfiU nations, was amply 
compensated by its climate and situation. 
"What traveller fi'om the north ever de- 
scended the southern side of the Alps, 
without being excited by the view of the 



novel scenery which surrounded him? 
The deeper blue of the Italian and Grecian 
sky, the milder air, the more graceful 
forms of the mountains, the splendour of 
the rocky shores and the islands, the dark 
tints of the forest, the gardens glittering 
with golden fruits — all these exist not 
merely in the songs of the poets! Al- 
though the tropical climes are still distant, 
a foretaste of them is enjoyed even in 
these regions. The aloe grows wild in 
Lower Italy; the sugar cane thrives in 
Sicily ; from the top of Minn the eye can 
discern the rocks of Malta, where the 
fruit of the palm ti'ee ripens ; and in the 
azure distance, even the coast of neigh- 
bouring Africa. Here nature never par- 
takes of the uniformity which so long 
repressed the spirit of the nations that 
inhabited the forests and plains of the 
north. In all these coimtries there is a 
constant alternation of moderately elevated 
mountains, pleasant valleys, and fertile 
plains, over which Pomona has scattered 
her choicest blessings. The limited ex- 
tent of the countries allows, indeed, no 
large navigable rivers ; but an ample in- 
demnification is furnished by its sea- 
coasts, so extensive, and so rich in bays. 
The Mediterranean belongs .to the south 
of Europe ; and it was by means of that 
sea that the western nations first assumed 
the rank which they hold among the 
nations of the world. Let a large barren 

Elain occupy its place, and we should yet 
e wandering Tartars and Mongolians, 
like the nomads of Central Asia. — Pro^ 
feasor Heeren, 



OLD HUMPHREY'S DISH OP ODDS AND 

ENDS. 

It is not, I believe, an unusual thing 
for families of a prudent and economical 
turn, occasionally to cook up a dish of 
odds and ends. Broken meats, the frag- 
ments of joints, which have been only 
partially consumed, are put together; 
pieces of beef and veal, the back and 
side bones of a fowl, and the remnants of 
a neck or leg of mutton. These are 
stewed, or made into pies. In the course 
of my life, I have, many a time, partaken 
of a dish of this sort, with a good appe- 
tite and a thankful heart. 

Well, it suits my convenience, every 
now and then, to cook up a mental dish 
of this kind ; to fling together such frag- 
mentary incidents, remarks, and reflec- 
tions, as would not of themselves indivi- 
dually make a chapter. This course 
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enables me to offer an observation to a 
correspondent, and to give " a local habit- 
ation and a name" tp fugitive thoughts 
and occurrencesi which otherwise would 
have no home, and no record of their 
existence. The present chapter is a men- 
tal dish of this description. 

As many correspondents have ex- 
pressed for me much kindly sympathy 
respecting the accident by which my hand 
anjQ arm were injured, I wish, while I 
heartily thank them for their kind condo- 
lence, to say a few words that may ex- 
plain some things, which must, without 
such explanation, appear paradoxical. It 
sometimes occurs, that papers written by 
me for the Vintar^ do not appear in 
its pages until months afterwards. The 
relation of my accident was a case of this 
kind, and hence arose the anomsdy of my 
being in reality upright, hale, and strong, 
while in the Fiaiior I was depicted as 
being an invalid and a sufferer, If read- 
ers will kindly bear this remark in mind, 
it may possibly, in other cases, prevent 
misconstruction, and relieve me from ap- 
parent inconsistency. 

I am requested by a fair correspond- 
ent to point out the comparative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the single and 
married life; but I really must oe ex- 
cused from undertaking what I feel so 
very incompetent to perform. It is not, 
in my opinion, so much the state of mar- 
riage or celibacy that constitutes happi- 
ness or unhappiness, as it is the conduct 
of the parties therein. With humility, 
acquiescence in God's will, cheerfulness, 
thankfulness, and piety, both estates will 
supply abimdance of contentment; and 
without these qualities neither of them 
can secure it. 

I am required, also, by others, to ex- 
press my opinion on the subject of 
ministers leaving their coogreeations for 
wealthier benefices, and on Uieir hold- 
ing so little communication with the 
middle classes ; but not liking to meddle 
in things too high for me, I will only 
venture on a passing remark, which I 
would make with meekness. When a 
minister of the e;ospel turns aside from 
the plain path of duty, merely to secure 
a worldly advantage, he prepares for him- 
self a bed of nettles, and a pillow of 
thorns. There may be many cases, and 
I fear there are, especially in the coun- 
try, wherein clergymen err, by standing 
aloof from the middle class of their con- 
gregation; but while I regret this, I 
would diffidently eak, whether the fiuilt 



may not be a two-sided one f If minis- 
ters are sometimes reserved, are not their 
hearers sometimes presuming ? 

I have been invited, by a kind friend, 
to consider the subject of showing forth 
the Christian spirit m the lesser things of 
life. Some reflections on this matter have 
already been flung together by me, and I 
trust, soon, to complete them. In the 
mean time, my correspondent will, I 
hope, exemplify the Christian spirit, in 
bearing a litUe longer with Old Hum- 
phrey. 

My aged Chester friend, who addresses 
me as *^ Humphrey the old," is not for- 
gotten by me, but, on the contrary, borne 
m my kindest remembrance. My mes- 
sage to her, with regard to '^ dear thought- 
less E— ," is, " Let us not be weary in 
well doing, for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not," Gal. vi. 9. 

Being about a week ago in the com- 
pany of a few ladies, with whom I am on 
friendly terms, and observing that they 
were somewhat severe on the foibles of a 
neighbour of theirs, not present, I en- 
deavoured, in a pleasant way, to turn the 
current of their conversation. " Ladies," 
said I, ^' a kind-hearted Christian female 
friend, whom I happen to know, retained, 
for many years, a set of stout and trust- 
worthy servants. One of them, how- 
ever, being injured by a sudden acci- 
dent, could no longer remain in service. 
Soon after a second became incapacitated 
through weakness. In course of time, 
two more were discharged for bad con- 
duct, and another, supposed to have been 
corrupted by them, was likewise dis- 
missed. But though five hard-working 
domestics were thus lost to the establish- 
ment, no others were taken to supply their 
places, cmd the remaining servants are 
now doing the whole of the work, with- 
out the slightest advance in their wages. 
The question is. Whether you think that 
such conduct on tlie part of the lady can 
be justified, or, indeed, Whether it is at all 
consistent with kindness and integrity ?" 

You may be sure that a loud outcry 
was raised against the lady who could 
act in so unreasonable a manner; but 
this outcry was immediately changed into 
a look of incredulous surprise, when I 
told them I really thought that almost 
every one present had practised the very 
same conduct they all condemned. " The 
lady," said I, ''as I said before, is a 
friend of mine; her 'stout and trusty ser- 
vants' were her teeth, five of which, 
through accident or decay she lost; so 
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that at the present time her remaining 
trusty teeth, though far from heing so 
strong as they once were, are doing the 
whole work formerly done hy the whole 
set, without any additional remunera- 
tion." 

The ladies saw the drift of my remarks, 
and frankly acknowledged with a laugh 
that I judged them correctly in supposing 
that they had acted in the same way. This 
gave me an opportunity of ohserving that 
as that was the case, it would perhaps he 
but prudent <m their part to be a little 
less severe on the foibles of their neigh- 
bour; for as they admitted themselves 
to be as much to blame as the party 
they had condemned in one case, so it 
was possible that they might be equally 
so in the other. 

I have, on one or two occasions, al- 
luded to a judicious friend of mine, who 
occasionally favours me, by running the 
point of his cedar pencil through a fmlty 
passage in such of my papers as may be 
submitted to his judgment. A somewhat 
ludicrous instance of his censorship lat- 
terly occurred. 

Haying sulmiitted to him some papers 
containing sea phrases, wherein I had 
taken the slang of a sailor for my model, 
rather than Murray's grammar, I was 
much amused in looking over the pencil 
marks, with which, in me very spirit of 
liberality, my unsparing critic had abund- 
antly supplied me. I had adopted cer- 
tain abbreviations which appeared not to 
meet the views of my mend, and I 
thought it by no means difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact temperature of his emo- 
tions by the mere marks of his cedar 
pencil. At first my abbreviations were 
lightly indicated, as though 1 had hardly 
committed a faidt in making them, and 
that the gentle suggestion was rather 
meant to put me on my guard than to 
reprove me. There seemed a kindly spi- 
rit of considerate forbearance, a tender- 
ness of reproof, that appeared almost to 
regret the necessity of its being made. 
Farther on, however, tlie cedar pencil in 
marking tlie very same abbreviations be- 
came a litttle more decided. Not by any 
means severe, but, as I said, decided, 
just as much as to say, *^ Tliis must not 
pass without some notice." Soon after 
this, I was visited with still broader marks 
of reprehension, which gradually increas- 
ing^ In energy, at length amounted to tliat 
*^ blaek, bold, resolute, and orthodox 
dg»b," which I. have formerly described. 
At last, it appeared that the patience of 



my vigilant critic, evidently tried beyond 
endurance, had given way to something 
akin to indignation ; for the point of the 
cedar pencil had not only inflicted its 
darkest dash, but absolutely perforated 
the very paper. Laughing outright at 
this open and unequivocal manifestation 
of disapproval, I congratulated myself 
in having been absent during the cor- 
rection of my faulty production, and felt 
well pleased in being able not only to 
avail myself of the sound judgment of 
my friend, but, also, to extract a passing 
pleasure from the most indignant dash 
of his cedar pencil. 

A short time ago, a worthy couple 
living near me, whom I much respected, 
quitted England on board the Black 
River packet, captain Baker, to settle 
in the West Indies. Thinking it would 
be but a friendly act to write them a 
few encouraging words, to be read by 
them when they were on the world of 
waters, I penned them a letter. The 
following lines formed a part of my com- 
munication. They possibly may, appear- 
ing in this chapter, be read by others 
about to cross the mighty deep, to whom 
they may be suitable ; and it is with this 
object in view, that I now venture to 
introduce them. 

" You are going, and I hope and 
trust that God's blessing will go with 
3'ou, to seek, in a distant country, a 
fairer inheritance than it has pleased 
the Father of mercies to aflford you in 
your own land. If you were rich, if 
you were going out as rulers and go- 
vernors of Jamaica, though I should in 
that case have wished you well, you 
would not have been troubled with a 
line from the pen of Old Humphrey. 
By the time you read this communi- 
cation you will be on the mighty deep, 
and, perhaps, midway between your na- 
tive land and the place of your destin- 
ation. The winds will blow, around you, 
and the waves rise in commotion, and, 
now and then, the coal-black sky will look 
angrily. But whose are the winds and 
the waves ? and who has spread the fir- 
mament above your heads? Can the 
wind blow without leave, the billows rise 
without permission ? or the sky hang out 
a dark cloud, even the size of a man's 
band, withput liberty from the high and 
Holy One ? You know they cannot. The 
moment you are out of God's hands you 
will be in danger — ay in great danger, 
but not before. And so long as vou are 
in God's keeping, the cradled babe that 
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sleeps smiling, under the care of his 
watchful mother, is neither more safe, 
nor more tenderly watched over than 
you are. Be at ease, then ; for they 

Whose hope and trust are in the skies, 
May smile when storms and tempests rise ; 
For well they know the heavenly hand, 
That storms and tempests can command. 

Again, I say, make yourselves easy, for 
God is with you. He can calm the 
roughest billows: "the sea is his, and 
he made it, and his hands formed the 
dry land." It may be, that in Jamaica 
you will find the climate troublesome ; 
for many people are tried more by heat 
than hy cold ; and when the tornado is 
abroad, you may, perhaps, call to mind 
that you never saw sucn lightning, nor 
heard such thunder in Old England. But 
then consider, this will be only looking 
on one side of the question. He who 

' Rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm, ' 

can" find means in his immeasurable 
mercy to reconcile you to it, and make 
you amends for every trial you are called 
on to endure. What, if it pleases God 
to speak a little louder in the storm, and 
to scatter his lightnings with a freer 
hand in the West Indies than in England, 
perhaps it may be necessary so to do, in 
a land where the white man requires so 
much to be reminded that there is a God 
that ruleth and reign eth, not only in the 
armies of heaven, but also among the in- 
habitants of the earth. 

" I need not say be kind to your darker- 
skinned brethren, nor need I remind you 
how much we owe them on account of 
our past unkindness. England, blessed 
be God, has broken the chain of the cap- 
tive. She has now to show mercy m 
another way, by treating the enfranchised 
as brethren, and by pointing them to the 
* Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world.* 

" Bear in mind that merciful promise, 
*I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee ; ' for it is worth more than the West 
Indies, to those who rightly appreciate 
and confidingly retain it ; and whatever 
may betide, remember you have not will- 
ingly turned your backs on your coun- 
try; you have not recklessly followed out 
the desires of your own hearts ; you have 
not wantonly defied God, and madly ran 
on the thick bosses of his buckler; but 
seeking his guidance, you have given 
yourselves up to his Almighty will, ac- 
knowledging uim as your leader and your 



Lord. The consciousness of this will be 
a tower of strength to you. 

"Some sorry specimens of English 
people go abroad, to whose hearts and 
souls the leprosy of sin clings as with 
hooks of iron. These tarnish the re- 
putation of their fatherland, and spread 
widely the plafi;ue spots of vice and immo- 
rality. Do wnat you can to counteract 
the pestilence that has thus gone abroad, 
by presenting yourselves as fairer speci- 
mens of humanity. 

" Your relations, and friends, and coun- 
try, have a right to claim this at your 
hands. The Christian denomination to 
which you belong has a right to claim it 
too ; and Old Humphrey, as a dear lover 
of the land that ^ave him birth, claims it 
of you also. Thmk of this ; lift up your 
eyes and your hearts to the hills whence 
Cometh your strength, and go forth as 
English people, and as disciples of the 
Redeemer, embodying and thereby re- 
commending Christianity'." 



ETERNAL HAPPINESS AND MISERY. 

As to the eternal reward of grace, its 
distance is so short and uncertain, that 
if men were not infatuated, it is a wonder 
that it is not constantly observant to their 
minds, and that its glorious brightness 
does not dazzle their eyes. A good man 
is never sure that heaven is at an hour's 
distance from him. Then the pleasures 
of sin, and troubles of duty, are so fleet- 
ing and shortlived, that they are scarcely 
felt, when they presently vanish. It looks 
like a wilful contempt of happiness for 
one not to make the utmost efforts to- 
wards a life of faith and holiness, when 
one is under such vast obligations, has 
such vast encouragements, and but such 
insignificant hinderances, when the as- 
sistance offered is so powerful, the pre- 
sent pleasure so great, the labour so 
short, so little, the reward so near, so 
certain, so glorious, so lasting, yea ever- 
lasting. It looks like a choosing of 
misery, when one takes the course that 
leads to it, though he is sure eternity is 
not far off, at the furthest he can possibly 
expect ; when he knows not but tlie next 
moment may land him on that unknown 
shore, and plimge him in an abyss of 
wretchedness ; when he runs that risk 
for pleasures which he is not sure whether 
he shall ever attain to, and which he is 
sure will vanish away like shadows.-^ 
Maclaurm, 



8CRIPTDRE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
CHINESE CUSTOMS AMD UTERATUKE. 



nth thy 1 

and with the first-fruits of all lliine in- 
crease: ao shall thy bams be filled with 
plenty, and thy presses shall burst out 
with new wine,*' Prov, iii. 9, 10. 

The above engraving at the head of 
this chapter was borrowed from a Chinese 
work on agriculture, which, in some re- 
spects, is a counterpart of Hesiod'a noem, 
on the labours and duties of the husband- 
man. Each step in the process of culti- 
vation from seed time to harvest, is ilhis- 
tiated by a picture, with some poetic 
effusions, touching the signs of the sea- 
son, and the prospects of a crop. 

The earliest preliminary is to soak the 
erain, to fit it for sowings the last act in 
Uie series is to gutlier it into the gamer ,' 
and then, as the crowning act, the final 
stroke of the whole proceeding follows, the 
oblation of the first-fruits. The above 
picture displays this part in all its details. 
The first thing to which our attention may 
be directed, is the image upon the wall, 
which serves as a kind of altar-piece. It 
represents the deity who was supposed 
to rule over the arable lands, and to have 
the control of those manifold influences 
by which the soil is rendered fruitful, 
and the seed sown productive of the nod- 
ding harvest. He holds a sceptre in his 
hand, as the symbol of his authority, 
and is invested with long robes, after 
the ancient Chinese custom; a custom 
which appears to be of the highest anti- 

3uity, and to have had certain ideas of 
ignity and sedateness associated with it. 
The glorious Being whom John saw in 



the Revelation, was clothed with a po- 
dera, or a garment that reached to the 
foot. Rev. i. 13. Upon the back part of 
the table, which answers the purpose of 
at) altar, five dishes are ranged in order, 
and fairly piled wiCli rice in different 
forms of preparation. The vessel in the 
centre is replenished with boiled rice, 
those on each side with that grain, 
moulded into cakes of various sorts and 
sizes. The middle space in front of the 
dislies is occupied by a censer, in which 
tliree incense sticks are placed. This 
censer is filled with ashes, which have 
fallen from other lighted tapers, and now 
serve as a medium for supporting the 
sticks. On each side of the censer a 
candle nourishes its feeble and flickering 
flame. In modern times, the candle is 
made of wax, dyed red, and ornamented 
with gilded figures. A, mat is spread for 
tlie chief worshippers, which seems not 
to be intended so much for the protection 
of the knees, as for an item in the cere- 
monies. Upon tliis the principal wor- 
shippers kneel, while those who stand in 
the secondary relation of servant, or re- 
mote kinsman, content themselves by 
bending one knee upon the bare ground, 
or bowing low. Outward devotion hna 
its degrees, even within the narrow pre- 
cincts of a family. This difference in 
acts of seeming respect, arose, perhaps, 
not from any thing in the disposition of 
the parties, but from certain nice con- 
ceits about the worthiness of the indivi- 
duals. The master was more worthy to 
ipproach unto God, than his menial or 
his poorer relative! and therefore he, his 
father, or elder brother and son, draw 
, while the rest make their acknow- 
ledgments at a distance. 
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It is worthy of the reader's ohserv- 
ation, that no person, as . priest by pro- 
fession, is se^n in the group. The master 
of the family claims this office as a part 
of his heritage. This provei the high 
antiquity of the rites now under consider- 
ation. Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
were priests in their own household, and 
offered burnt-offerings, and peace-offer- 
ings, on behalf of themselves and their 
dependents, without the help of any 
other individual who had a greater re- 
putation for sanctity than tfiemselves. 
In China, to this day, the same preroga- 
tive is enjoyed by the father, who never 
waves his right in favour of any priest. 
If the ceremonies are of a public kiiid, 
or of a foreign extraction, a consecrated 
functionary assists in their performance ; 
but the layman is their chief worshipper. 
The Chinese has lost himself in a maze 
of fantastic polytheism, partly home-born 
and partly extraneous ; but he has stoutly 
maintained the right that every man has 
to worship God for and by himself. This 
accords with the Christian principle, there 
being only " one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus." Ido- 
latry has done its work in China, for here 
man forgot his Creator, in all the great 
essentials of his character, and bowed 
down to hundreds of imaginary beings ; 
but priestcraft with its enslaving and 
stupifying powers has only had a partial 
success. This consideration ought to 
stir us up to wish more fervently, that 
we may, ere long, be allowed to set the 
gospel before that people, that they may 
see what a compendious method it is for 
pointing the sinner at once to a way of 
pleading with his'Maker. 

The inscription which accompanies the 
plate in the Chinese book, tells us, that 
when the five winds had been auspicious, 
and yielded their ten showers, and the 
blue heaven had vouchsafed a prosperous 
year, the princes in old times sacrificed 
unto God, and delivered the custom of 
sacrificing to their posterity. This was 
the chief feature of the harvest home : 
those of a subordinate character were 
rest, music, and merry-making through- 
out the country villages. These demon- 
strations of joy, at the close of the hus- 
bandman's toils, when the grain was 
securely lodged in the storehouse, remind 
us of what is said in the sixteenth of 
Isaiah, verses 9, 10, where it is declared, 
with a mournful beauty, ** The shouting 
for thy summer fruits and for thy har- 
vest is fallen. And gladness is taken 



away, and joy out of the plentiM field ; 
and in the vineyards there shall be no 
singing, neither shall there be shouting." 

The offering presented by Cain resem- 
bles, in nature and meaning the one 
portrayed in our picture. Whether 
Cain Drought a sheaf, garnished with 
flowers and clusters of ripe fruit, or 
whether he ground and kneaded the 
corn into cakes, or prepared it in some 
way, BO as to render it fit for eating, it 
would not be easy to decide. In Lev.» 
xxiii. 10, il, the oblation of a sheaf is 
specially enjoined. "When ye come 
into the land which I give unto you, 
and shall reap the harvest thereof, 
then ye shall bring a sheaf of the first- 
fruits of your harvest unto the priest: 
and he shall wave the sheaf before the 
Lord, to be accepted for you : on the 
morrow after the sabbath the priest shall 
wave it." If we regard this as the re- 
appointment of an ancient rite, Cain 
presented a wheat sheaf, or the well- 
ordered bundle of some other grain. Our 
authority for supposing that it was deco- 
rated with fruits and flowers, is derived 
from the practice of the nations in the 
eastern as well as in the western world, 
who mingled the beauties of the garden 
and the orchard with their oblations. If 
we look upon the usage of the Chinese 
as the continuance of a rite coeval with 
the first annals of mankind, Cain ac- 
companied the sheaf with offerings of 
food ready dressed. But whatever may 
have been the form of his oblation, God 
was not pleaded with it. " But imto Cain 
and to his offering he had not respect," 
Gen. iv. 5. He was a wicked man, and 
that rendered his religious service unfit for 
the acceptance of a righteous God ; for the 
sacrifices of the wicked, however exact 
they may be in ceremonial rite, or costly 
in their nature, are an abomination in 
the sight of Jehovah. St. John has 
summed up the character and history of 
Cain in a few words; "Not as Cain, who 
was of that wicked one, and slew his 
brother. And wherefore slew he him? Be- 
cause his own works were evil, and his 
brother's righteous." 1 John iii. 12, 

It is commonly assumed that Cain's 
offering was deficient, as not being pre- 
ceded or followed immediately by an ani- 
mal sacrifice. This opinion is supported 
by the general analogy of Scripture doc- 
trine, and by a reference to the rituals 
of expiatory service, that are met with in 
all parts of the world. But evidence in 
favour of it may be derived from the 
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language which the Creator used in his 
condescending expostulation with the 
angry brother of Abel. *' If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted? and if 
thou doest ill) is not a sin offering couch- 
ing at the door? If sin cleaves to thy 
hands, let them be cleansed by the blood 
of a sacrifice, and then come and present 
thy first-fruits. The way is plain, and the 
means at hand ; a Iamb, or some clean 
animal couches at the door ; take it, and 
openly avow thy faith in the blood of an 
atonement." This view of the passage is 
countenanced by the Arabic version, and 
seems to be easy and natural, consistent 
with the plans of Jehovah, who, in in- 
finite compassion, opened a way for re- 
pentance, from the first day of man's 
defection, and instituted the shedding of 
blood as the seal of that repentance. An- 
other proof in favour of this opinion, that 
Cain's offering was deficient, is furnished 
by the command which is delivered in 
Lev. xxiii. 12, " And ye shall offer that 
day when ye wave the sheaf an he lamb 
without blemish of the first year for a 
burnt-offering unto the Lord." Here the 
Israelites are expressly enjoined to pre- 
sent a holocaust, or whole bumt-offermg, 
when they were about to bring their first- 
fruits, as an acknowledgment of their 
obligation to Him who giveth rain and 
fruitful showers, and filleth men's hearts 
with food and gladness. And this pre- 
liminary rite seems to be only the re- 
enactment of an ancient statute, since it 
was founded in principle, yea in the very 
necessity of the case ; for when can we 
approach God, with the tender of our 
heartfelt thanks for some signal display 
of mercy, without feeling bound to sue 
at the same time for pardon, through the 
expiatory death and sacrifice of his Son ? 
The terms wave-sheaf, heave-offering, 
are illustrated by customs now in exist- 
ence among the Chinese. The thing to 
be presented is lifted up, or heaved upon 
the two hands, and then waved towards 
the object for whose honour or enjoy- 
ment it is intended. This point of cere- 
monious usage is observed, not only in 
acts of religious worship, but in the ex- 
pressions of courtesy to superiors and 
benefactors. The servitor who brings in 
the smoking animal for the festive board 
of his master, heaves, or lifts it up with 
his two hands, and waves it towards the 
giiests, before he proceeds to cut it up 
£or their participation. The mind of a 
Christian could not fail of being touched 
ivith the liveliest emotions, at the sight 



of a custom so venerable for its antiquity, 
and so hallowed by its associations. If 
he were seated at the board of a great 
man in China, he would be awakened to 
reflection, by seeing a man with nimble 
step and a respectfiil countenance, ap- 
proach with a dish laden with some sa- 
voury viand, heave and wave it towards 
him, just as the hi^h priest did the wave 
breast, the heave shoulder, the basket of 
consecrated thingS) and the sheaf of first- 
fruits before the Lord. See Exod. xxix. 
and Lev. viii. 

Tliis act of homage seems to recognize 
the claim of title which God has to the 
thing presented. It declares him to be 
the owner of the 6arth with the fulness 
thereof. Rules for a beautiful display of 
this sentiment are set down in Deut. xxvi., 
where the Israelite is enjoined to take a 
basket of first-fruits, and go to the place 
where God should choose to set his name 
and memorial ; and there, after pro- 
claiming the obligations under which he 
and his forefathers had been laid, to con- 
clude by saying, "And now, behold, I 
have brought the first-fruits of the land, 
which thou, O Lord, hast given me." By 
the basket of first-fruits, God was acknow- 
ledged to be the great Proprietor of the 
land which flowed with milk and honey. 
The basket, though in very humble guise, 
contained the rental due for the usufruct 
of the latid. Its presentation, therefore, 
involved a great principle, and for that 
reason could not be lightly excused or 
dispensed with. The Chinese feeling 
after God amidst the relics of tradition, 
and the dim light of his own mind, en- 
deavours to recognize the same principle. 
He pays, with reverential haste, an early 
tribute to some god, whom he regards as 
the owner of his lands, whose genial in- 
;fluences render them productive. He 
accompanies the payment with joyfulness 
of heart, while the valleys and the groves 
echo with the strains of melody and 
gladness. If we had not a profusion of 
evidence as to the truth and high anti- 
quity of the Bible, we might perhaps 
add this to the number; because every in- 
vestigation tends to show that the Chi- 
nese derived the custom of sacrificing, 
from those who lived before the de- 
luge, and, consequently, from those who 
were instructed of God as to the grounds 
upon which it was established, and the 
forms that should give it an outward 
decency and propriety, though the real 
meaning has long been buried under the 
masses of ignorance and superstitions. 
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In 2 Kings iv. 42, we read, that 
"a. man came from Baal-shalisha, and 
brought the man of God bread of the 
first-fruits, twenty loaves of barley, and 
full ears of com in the husk thereof." 
This short piece of history is of import- 
ance, as it teaches us, by example, how 
we may comply with tlie spirit of the rule 
laid down in the verses at the beginning 
of this article, though there be no visible 
altar, or any priest to lay our offering 
upon it. The man from Baal-shalisha 
gave his first-fruits to the prophet, who 
ordered them to be distribdted among his 
disciples. In like manner, we should give 
somewhat of that with which God has 
prospered us, to the teachers of religion, 
to societies which, by Bibles, religious 
books, and the agency of godly men, 
deal the words of eternal life among the 

Eeople both at home and abroad. ** Let 
im that is taught in the word communi- 
cate unto him that teacheth in all ^ood 
things," says the apostle, in his epistle to 
the Galatians, vi. 6. The same inspired 
writer calls the supply, which the Philip - 
pian church had sent him by the hand of 
Epaphroditus, "an odour of a sweet smell, 
a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasiner to 
God," Phil. iv. 18. 

The dispensation imder which we live 
is spiritual, and not ceremonial, yet the 
duty of sacrificing by such exhibitions of 
liberality is still incumbent upon us. 
The book of Proverbs, which is re- 
plete with moral instruction, urges it, 
while the strongest motives are supplied 
in the New Testament Even Hesiod 
and Theognis in their didactic poems tell 
us, that a care in sacrificing to God is 
the way to be happy and prosperous. If 
we were more frugal in our expenses, and 
more bountiful in our gifts to God, we 
should taste more freely the joy which 
flows out of this duty, when fulfilled ac- 
cording to the spirit and tenor of the pre- 
cept. 

It appears, from the Mishna, a Rabbi- 
nical work, which treats upon legal rites, 
that the Jews had gi'cat rejoicings when 
the first-fruits were carried up to Jeru- 
salem. The choicest portions, which 
seem to have amounted to one-sixtieth of 
the whole crop, were carried in baskets 
of gold, silver, or osier twigs, according 
to the condition of the person. The whole 
procession of gladsome worshippers was 
marshalled into companies, each of which 
was preceded by an ox, adoi-ned with 
wreaths of olive branches. A man went 



before the ox playing upon a pipe. The 
citizens went forth to meet and congratu- 
late the crowd, and thus to join in the 
solemnities of their rejoicing. What a 
beautiful commentary upon the text, 
which says that God loveth a cheerful 
giver ! 

Christ is called " the first-fraits of them 
that slept," 1 Cor. x^ 20, in that he has 
the priority in the resurrection from the 
dead. He is also the choicest por- 
tion, for he is the chiefest among 
ten thousand. A fair specimen of the 
rest ; for if the first-fruits be holy, the 
lump is also holy. It is the high privi- 
lege of the believer to be brought into con- 
formity with his Master; for when He 
shall appear his followers will be like 
him, and see him as he is. He is the 
pledge of our resurrection, as the first- 
fruits among the Jews were a token that 
the crop had arrived at maturity, and 
only waited for the sickle of the reaper. 

G. T. L. 



THE GROWTH OF GRACE. 

The growth of grace in the heart may 
be compared to the process of polishing 
metals. First, you have the dark sub- 
stance, neither possessing nor reflecting 
light. Presently, as the polisher plies his 
work, you see here and there a spark 
darting out, then a strong light, till by 
and by, it sends back the perfect image 
of the sun which shines upon it. So the 
work of grace, if be^n in our hearts, 
must be gradually and continually going 
on, but will never be completed, till the 
image of God can be seen perfectly re- 
flected in us. — Dr. Payson, 



ENERGY OF CHARACTER. 

I LATELY happened to notice, with 
some surprise, an ivy, which being pre- 
vented from attaching itself to the rock 
beyond a certain point, had shot off into 
a bold elastic stem, with an air of as 
much independence as any branch of 
oak in the vicinity. So a human beings 
thrown, whether by cruelty, justice, or 
accident, from all social support and 
kindness, if he has any vigour of sjpirit, 
and is not in the bodily debility of either 
childhood or age, will instantly begin to 
act for himself, with a resolution which 
will appear like a new faculty. — Foster, 
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EKOUBH HISTOBY. 

Queen Elizabeth died about three in 
the momiDK of Match 24, 1603. The 
council had taken precautions against 
popular tumults, hy Bccuring, a few days 
Detbre, some Doted turbulent characters, 
and a considerable number of the more 
desperate vagrants then in London ; for 
some difBculties were expected, in regard 
to the succession to the Uirone. By here- 
ditary right, the crown of England came 
to James vi., ling of Scotland, as the 
descendant of Margaret, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Henry vn. ; but by the will of 
Henry viii., and the sanction of a statute 
passed by the parliament in the thirty- 
fifth year of his reign, the next succession 
-was in the family of the duke of Suffolk, 
the descendant of Mary, the younger 
daughter of Henry vii. The late queen 
and her ministers were in favour of the 
succession of king James, and the greater 
part of the Engliiih uaUon were inclined 
tlie same way ; for all wise persons saw 
tbe advantage of the whole island of 
Great Britain being under one monarch. 
A.nd although at the moment a Scottish 
king might he distasteful to the English 
na.tion, yet, as Henry vtt. wisely said, 
irlien the marriage of Margaret was ob- 
jected to, as probably leading to this re- 
sult, it was evident, to reflecting minda, 
tliat the general tone of the government 
would be influenced by England, that 



being the largest portion of the united 
nation. There were others who claimed 
a right to the succession, but all on in- 
ferior and untenable grounds ; so that it 
is unnecessary here to notice their claimg 
particularly. 

The council assembled without delay, 
and directed James to be proclaimed 
king, with the usual formahties. Sir 
Robert Cecil, who had devoted himself to 
the interests of the Scottish king, himself 
read ihe proclamation at Whitehall and 
Cheapside ; and messengers were imme- 
diately despatched, with ofUcial inlclli- 
fenoe to James at Edinburgh, The news 
ad been anticipated by some private 
persons, the first account being brought 
hy sir Robert Gary, who was waiting at 
the English court for this purpose. On 
hearing the report of the death of the 
queen, he gained admittance to the pa- 
lace at Richmond early in the mommg 
of the 21th, and with great difficulty got 
out again, as by order of the council, 
none were allowed to enter, or depart if 
they had entered. His sister, lady Scroop, 
one of the queen's ladies, saw him among 
the crowd, after he had got out, and threw 
to himfromawindow a sapphire ring which 
had been placed in her hands by king 
James, to be sent as a token, in case of the 
queen's death. On receiving this, sir Ro- 
bert was certain that the important event 
had taken place, and immediately prepared 
to take horse, though tlie cc — =' J--™-" •" 



icil desired to 
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detain him. He left London between nine 
and ten on the Thursday. Having pro- 
vided relays of horses, his progress was 
rapid. He only rested a few nours on the 
road; and though delayed by a severe 
fall, near the end of his journey, he 
reached Edinburgh on the Saturday night, 
after the king had gone to bed. Being 
admitted to the royal chamber, he saluted 
James as king of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland. On the following 
day the official news arrived, and many 
English courtiers soon came to Edin- 
burgh. 

James vi. of Scotland thus became 
James i. of Great Britain. He was at 
that time thirty-six years old. The royal 
family consisted of his queen, Anne, the 
sister to the king of Denmark ; two sons, 
Henry, ten years old, and Charles, born 
in 1600 ; and a daughter, Elizabeth, in 
her eighth year. His immediate pre- 
sence in England being required, James 
began his journey to the south on April 
5th, leaving the queen and his children to 
follow. 

Without here entering at length into 
the character of James, it may be ob- 
served, that he was unhappy in his pa- 
rents; he never enjoyed the advantages 
of parental care and affection. His father 
was murdered when he was eight months 
old; and his mother, whose name can 
never be wholly separated from that atro- 
cious deed, and the parties who com- 
mitted it, in a few months, by her disso- 
lute and wayward conduct, brought on 
herself a lasting separation from her 
child and her throne. Nor was this all : 
her subsequent conduct rendered her 
detention in England, and at length her 
execution, a desirable measure of state 
policy, however unjustifiable on legal or 
moral groimds. The mental powers of 
James were cultivated, and he was 
trained in the best learning of that day, 
but so as to render him pedantic, vain, 
and dogmatical. He had no strength of 
character to withstand the temptations of 
his station, or to cause him to act steadily 
on right principles. Happily for his suh- 
jeets, his natural timidity and humane 
disposition made him a lover of peace; 
but this temper inclined him to become 
subject to favourites, and his weak- 
ness laid him open to flatterers. As 
a private character, he might have been 
an estimable man ; and among his many 
defects as a monarch, his love of peace 
counterbalanced numerous errors, though 
it deprived his proceedings of that im- 



posing glare, which has rendered much 
worse rulers favourites with the mass of 
historians. 

The principal feature in the character 
of James worthy of notice, as leading to 
the troubles which agitated England dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, is the high 
and mistaken notions respecting the royal 
prerogative, which he ever manifested. He 
considered that the Norman conquest had 
swept away all former privileges or liber- 
ties of the people, leaving the royal will, 
as the only legitimate authority. This 
he sought to uphold and extend, while 
his natural mildness and timidity, and a 
dislike to contests, prevented his breaking 
out into actions of an arbitrary descrip- 
tion, to the extent he wished to do. His 
physical defects also made him less in- 
clined to follow an open course, and thus 
control his people; he attached a vast 
and mysterious importance to what he 
called "kingcraft," in other words, dis- 
simulation and selfishness. We shall see 
how these things influenced the conduct 
of James. The whole force and mental 
vigour of the Tudor princes had been 
exerted, to prevent the resumption of 
that aristocratical sway which predomi- 
nated in England during the middle ages. 
These efforts had been successful, and 
the kingly power, as well as the liberties 
of the people, had both been increased. 
But, while the monarchs of the Stuart 
dynasty desired to carry the royal pre- 
rogative even farther than Elizabeth, 
there was not, in any of them, the same 
power and abilitj'; and the popular 
strength, increased by the peace and pro- 
sperity of the nation, rapidly gained as- 
cendancy, and prevailed when brought into 
collision with the regal authority. But 
the success of the popular power soon 
brought on its own destruction ; the regal 
authority was reinstated, which again 
was carried too far before the close of the 
century. By the good providence of 
God, a more moderate course then pre- 
vailed, leading to that adjustment of 
power, which carried Britain onward to 
the commanding position it attained early 
in the nineteenth century. 

The progress of James towards London 
was singularly peaceful, after the agi- 
tations which had prevailed, and threat- 
ened his accession. It shows how the 
hearts of man are at the disposal of the 
Most High. It was destitute of military 
pomp, and much of the tedious way was 
beguiled by hunting — ^the new king being 
passionately addicted to that sport ; liter- 
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ally, he often was thus occupied from the 
morning station to the evenine place of 
repose. His new suhjects flocked to see 
James as he passed; hut, unlike Eliza^ 
beth, he shrunk from the public gaze; 
the people were warned against crowding 
to the royal road, under pretence that a 
scarcity of provisions would be caused 
thereby : this, of course, was against his 
popularity. He erred, also, by profusely 
distributing honours. In six weeks he 
gave, to two hundred and thirty-six per- 
sons, the rank of knighthood, which was 
then esteemed an honourable distinction. 
Nor was he more careful respecting higher 
dignities; he made twenty-six peers in 
his first year, being more than queen 
Elizabeth had created during the whole 
forty-four years of her reign. This was 
reflected upon in a bill, fixed shortly 
afterwards on St. Paul's, oflering to teach 
the art of remembering the titles thus 
newly conferred. At Worksop, Burleigh, 
and Hinchinbrook, James and his train 
were received with especial attention, re- 
gardless of expense. 

One circumstance which occurred dur- 
ing his progress attracted much notice, 
by indicating a disposition in James to 
exercise authority independent of the 
laws. While the court was at Newark, a 
pickpocket being detected, who had fol- 
lowed the king irom Berwick, in the 
dress of a gentleman, the offender was, 
by the king's order, executed immedi- 
ately, without any trial, or legal proceed- 
ings. By a statute of Henry viii. the 
king possessed this power, in cases of 
theft committed within the verge of the 
court, but with many other arbitrary 
enactments of that reign, the law had 
been suffered to fall into disuse ; and it is 
probable that James acted from his lofty 
ideas of the royal prerogative, rather 
than from any knowledge of this spe- 
cial power. His advisers found it ne- 
cessary to caution him against such 
a^sts in future. Another unpopular action 
was refusing to wear mourning, or to 
allow any to be worn, for the late queen. 
The national regret for Elizabeth was 
speedily shown in various ways. In al- 
most every church in London a monu- 
ment to her memory was erected ; and 
among the numerous copies of verses and 
flattering eulogies addressed to the new 
king, the greater part expressed regret 
fax the national loss, in the death of his 
predecessor. 

The new king arrived at Tbeobald's, in 
Jlertfordshire, the seat of secretary Cecil, 



on May 3 : there he named his council ; 
six were English and six were Scots. The 
former were, the earls of Northumber- 
berland and Cumberland, lord Henry 
Howard, and lord Thomas Howard, lord 
Burrough, and lord Zouch; the latter 
were, the duke of Lennox, the earl of 
Mar, lord Hume, sir George Hume, lord 
Bruce, and sir James Elphmstone. The 
court remained some days at Theobald's, 
the attendants causing much damage. 
This is recorded by the lady Anne Clif- 
ford, who, going thither with her mother, 
the countess of Cumberland, found that 
the outward decorums and order of queen 
Elizabeth's court were no longer enforced. 
One circumstance she mentions as show- 
ing this change, was, that after her mo- 
ther and herself had remained some time 
in a room occupied by one of the Scot- 
tish attendants, they found they had 
brought away vermin in their clothes I 

The first popular measures of the new 
reign were the suspending all monopolies 
till they had been examined by the 
council, forbidding the worst evils of 
purveyance, and the grant of protection 
by the crown to delay legal proceedings. 
The English nation had no cause to com- 
plain of unfairness, though the personal 
favour shown to many of the Scots, and 
the great resort of their countrymen to 
England caused much jealousy: many 
severe jests and reflections were made 
by the English nation against them. 

Sir Robert Cecil was the prime minis- 
ter. A treaty for mutual aid was en- 
tered into with Henry iv* of France, 
while a peace was negociated with Phi- 
lip III. of Spain, by which advantages 
were gained to the British merchants. 
A plague in London, of which thirty 
thousand persons died, caused James to 
withdraw to Wilton. The coronation 
was delayed till July 25, when the king 
and queen were crowned at Westminster. 

The state of parties at the opening of 
the reign of James i. has been described 
by a French agent. He says, that the king 
was influenced by a small number of per- 
sonal favourites, mostly Scottish gentle- 
men of inferior rank, who brought him 
accounts of whatever passed, and obeyed 
his will in most |K)ints. The courtiers, in 

§eneral, were divided into two parties, one 
irected by the earl of Mar, and the 
other by the queen, but a third portion 
was influenced by Cecil. 

The personal appearance of Jame% as 
described by Weldon, a contemporary, 
may be inserted : " He was of middle sta^ 

c 2. 
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tiire, more corpulent through his clothes 
than in his body, yet fat enough ; his 
clothes being made large and easy, the 
doublet quilted for stiletto proof: his 
breeches in plaits, and full stuffed. He was 
naturally of a timorous disposition, which 
was the reason of his quilted doublets. 
His eye large, ever rolling after any 
stranger that came in his presence, inso- 
much as many, for shame, have left the 
room, as being out of countenance. His 
beard was very thin ; his tongue too large 
for his mouth, and made him drink very 
unseemly, as if eating his drink, which 
came out into the cup on each side of 
his mouth. His skin was as soft as taffeta 
sarsenet, which felt so, because he never 
washed his hands, only rubbed his fingers' 
ends slightly with the wet end of a napkin. 
His legs were very weak, having had, as 
some thought, some foul play in his 
youth, or rather before he was bom, that 
he was not able to stand at seven years of 
age ; that weakness made him ever lean- 
ing on other men's shoulders ; his walk 
was ever circular." Osborn has also de- 
scribed his appearance in the year after 
his accession, and adds, *^ I shall leave 
him dressed for posterity in the colours I 
saw him, in the next progress after his 
inauguration, which was, as green as the 
grass he trod on; with a feather in his 
cap, and a horn instead of a sword at his 
side. How suitable to his age, calling, 
or person, I leave others to judge from 
his picture." This agrees with the repre- 
sentation of James, in a woodcut of that 
day, which has supplied the authority 
for the engraving prefixed to this article, 
representing the king engaged in rural 
sports. 

From what has been said, the reader 
will perceive that there was a great change 
in the ruling sovereign of Britain ; and as 
we proceed, the truth of the words of 
the prophet will be fully exemplified in 
our own land, as in that of Israel of old. 
" Thou showest loving kindness unto 
thousands, and recompensest the iniquity 
of the fathers into the bosom of. their 
children after them : the Great, the 
Mighty God, the Lord of hosts is his 
name, great in counsel, and mighty in 
work : for thine eyes are open upon all 
the ways of the sons of men ; to give 
every one according to his ways, and 
according to the fruit of his doings," 
Jer. xxxii. 18, 19. 

Before the first year of this reign ex- 
pired, the public attention was engaged 
py a conspiracy, or rather by conspir- 



acies ; for there were three, or at least 
two, which were distinguished as " the 
bye " and " the main." The whole affair 
is involved in' much mystery ; but these 

Slots seem to have proceeded from the 
iscontent felt by several of the leading 
religious or political parties, when each 
found their highly-raised expectations 
from James disappointed: but designs 
formed by such discordant parties could 
not proceed far without being detected, 
nor was there any unity of purpose among 
the leaders. The extent of the plans 
varied, from a design merely to interfere 
with the king's mmisters, to a desire to 
place on the throne the lady Arabella 
Stuart in his stead. Several of the Papists 
were actively engaged, and the Spanish 
ambassador took part in these intrigues. 

Some of the puritans, though utterly 
opposed to the Papists, and satisfied re- 
specting the succession, considered that 
they had grievances which required to 
be redressed : one of their leaders, lord 
Grey, wishing to see some of the mea- 
sures of the government changed, was 
induced to listen to some of the minor 
plans, but would not proceed, when he 
found how far some of the conspirators 
were inclined to go, and that the Romish 
priests were actively concerned. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, also, was implicated, though 
he only seems to have listened for a time 
to some of the Spanish offers of a large 
sum of money, if he would promote the 
interests of that monarch. His abilities 
rendered him an object of dislike and 
dread to James and the royal favourites, 
while his embarrassed circumstances dis- 
posed him to listen to proposals for poli- 
tical changes. The leaders were con- 
victed, and Markham, Grey, and Cobham 
were ordered for execution, after an irre- 
gular trial at Winchester, where the court 
then was in November, in which sir 
Walter defended himself with much abi- 
lity, under the personal abuse of Coke, 
the attorney-general. They were brought 
forth separately to a scaffold, but after a 
sort of theatrical display, were told, the 
king directed that their lives should be 
spared. Two priests, and Brooke, the 
brother of lord Cobham, were executed. 
Sir Walter Raleigh was kept prisoner in 
the Tower, where lord Grey also was de- 
tained, till his death, eleven years after- 
wards. Cobham purchased his liberation, 
by the disclosures he made, but passed 
the rest of his life in contempt and po- 
verty. Markham was allowed to retire 
to the continent, where he afterwards 
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acted as a spy for the government. It 
was generally considered that sir Walter 
Raleigh was clear from the deeper de- 
signs of the conspirators, and that he was 
hardly dealt with: the king and his 
council, however, were glad of the pre- 
text to keep so active a spirit in durance. 
One cause of the mystery in which these 
designs were involved, evidently was 
that, although the king possessed clear 
evidence of the participation of the Spa- 
nish ambassador in these plots, he was 
afraid to allow the proofs to be brought 
forward, lest he should be involved in a 
quarrel with the Spanish monarch. The 
lady Arabella Stuart fully cleared herself: 
a letter had been sent her, intimating 
some design in her favour, but she imme- 
diately forwarded it to the king. This 
conspiracy caused much anxiety to James 
and his ministers. It indicated that 
there was much discontent in the nation. 
The French ambassador wrote respecting 
it : " I recognize so many seeds of un- 
soundness in England, so much is brew- 
ing in silence, and so many events appear 
to be inscrutable, as to induce me to 
maintain that, for a hundred years to 
come, this kingdom will hardly misuse its 
prosperity to any other purpose than its 
own injury.*' When a Kingdom is thus 
deeply but secretly agitated, there is no 
need for prophetic powers to say what is 
likely to be the result. " If a kingdom 
be divided against itself, that kingdom 
cannot stand," Mark iii. 24. 

The puritans had looked forward with 
considerable hopes to the accession of 
James, as a member of the Presbyterian 
church of Scotland. A petition, signed 
by more than eight hundred of the En- 
glish clergy, was presented to him as 
early as April, praying for a reform in 
tbe ceremonies and discipline of the 
established church. This led to an active 
controversy, which, after some months, 
'was silenced by a royal proclamation, 
"wherein the king declared his attachment 
to the established church ; but promised 
a conference to examine into particulars. 
This conference was held in January, 
1604, at Hampton Court. A report of 
it was published by bishop Barlow ; but 
this has, in many respects, been con- 
formed to the humour of the king, whose 
pedantic vanity was caught by the oppor- 
tunity for display : he became chief speak- 
er in the discussion, instead of moderator, 
lining much coarse, vulgar, and even abu- 
sive language, declaring himself decidedly 
in favour of the highest and most ar- 



bitrary proceedings that haii yet been at- 
tempted. One quotation from bishop 
Barlow's account, and a part of the de- 
scription of this conference by sir John 
Harrington, will sufficiently show the 
vulgar tone and manner in which the 
king conducted this discussion. He says — 
** His majesty was somewhat stirred ; 
yet, which is admirable in him, without 
passion or show thereof, thinking that 
they aimed at a Scottish presbytery, 

* which,' saith he, * as well agreeth with a 
monarchy, as God and the devil. Then 
Jack, and Tom, and Will, and Dick, shall 
meet, and at their pleasure «ensure me 
and my council, and all our proceedings. 
Then Will shall stand up and say, * It must 
be thus.' Then Dick shall reply and say, 

* Nay, marry, but we will have it thus.* 
Stay, I pray you, for one seven years be- 
fore you demand this of me. For if that 
government be once up, I am sure I shall 
be kept in breath ; then shall we all of 
us have work enough, both our hands 
full. But, Dr. Reynolds, till you find that 
I grow lazy, let that alone.' And here, 
because that Dr. Reynolds had twice be- 
fore obtruded the king's supremacy, * Dr. 
Rejmolds,' quoth the king, * you have often 
spoken for my supremacy, and it is well ; 
but know you any here, or elsewhere, 
who like of the present government ec- 
clesiastical, that find fault, or dislike my 
supremacy ?* After making reference to the 
Scottish Reformation, James is described 
as sa3ring to the English prelates, ' They 
think they cannot make their party good 
against you ; but by appealing to it, as if 
you, or some that adhere unto you, were 
not well afiected towards it. But if once 
you were out, and they in place, I know 
what would become of my supremacy. 
No bishop, no king, as I before said. 
Neither do I speak at random, without 
ground; for I have observed, since my 
coming into England, that some preachers 
before me, can be content to pray for 
James, king of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, defender of the faith ; but as 
for supreme governor, in all causes, and 
over all persons, as well ecclesiastical as 
civil, they pass that over with silence, 
and what cut they have been of, I after 
learned.' After this, asking if they had 
any more to object, his majesty appointed 
the next day for both parties to meet; 
and, as he was going to his inner cham- 
ber, < If this be all,' quoth he, < that 
they have to say, I shall make them con- 
form themselves, or I will harry them out 
of this land, or else do worse.' And this 
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was the sum of the second day's confer- 
ence, which raised such an admiration in 
the lords, that one of them said, * He was 
fully persuaded his majesty spake hy the 
instinct of the Spirit of God/ Surely, 
whosoever heard his majesty, might justly 
think that that title did more properly fit 
him, which Eunapius gave to that famous 
rhetorician, in saying, that he was * a liv- 
ing library, and a walking study.' " 

The king afterwards described the part 
he took in the conference, saying, **I 
peppered them soundly." But sir John 
Harrington, who waa present, shrewdly 
remarked, upon some commending the 
manner in which the king spoke, that 
"the spirit was rather foul-mouthed." 
Some coarse expressions which he states 
the king to have used, must be omitted 
here; he says, the king talked much 
Latin ; but rather used upbraidings than 
argument, and bade the petitioners to 
" away with their snivelling." 

The serious reader must deeply regret 
the manner and spirit in which this ini^ 
portant conference was conducted. WitJ<^ 
out entering into the matters then under 
dispute, which belong to the ecclesiastical 
historian, it is impossible not to see that 
there was much bitterness and prejudice 
on the one side, and much tenacity and 
disgusting flattery on the other, while 
there was not even an outward show of 
desire for Christian unity, and the king 
made no reference to any but personal 
and worldly motives. It is painful to re- 
cord, that archbishop Whitgift did not 
hesitate to declare that his majesty spoke 
by the Spirit of God. He must have dis- 
approved of the gross and vulgar threats 
of the king; but still his words counte- 
nanced the conduct of James in this 
afikir. 

One benefit, however, resulted from 
this conference: this was a new transla- 
tion of the Bible into English, or rather, 
a careful revision and comparison of the 
translations in use. The course pursued 
is well described by the Rev. T. H. 
Home. " Several objections having been 
made to the Bishops* Bible at the confer- 
ence at Hampton Court, in 1603, the 
king, in the following year, gave orders 
for the undertaking of a new version, and 
fifty-four learned men were appointed to 
this important labour. Ten, at Westmin- 
ster, were to translate to the end of second 
Kings ; eight, at Cambridge, to finish the 
historical books, and the writings of 
David and Solomon; seven, at Oxford, 
the prophetical writings. The Gospels, 



the Acts, and the Apocalypse were as- 
signed to another company of eight, at 
Oxford ; and the Epistles to another com- 
pany of seven, at Westminster ; and the 
apocryphal books to seven more at Cam- 
bridge. The remaining seven are sup- 
posed to have died, or withdrawn from 
the task. Various rules and instruc- 
tions were given them in the king's name. 
It seems that each individual translated 
every book confided to his company ; then 
they met and agreed upon the reading to 
be adopted: it was then examined by 
each of the other companies; and the 
whole finally revised by Dr. Smith, bishop 
of Gloucester, who wrote the preface, 
and by Dr. BUson, bishop of Winchester. 
The translation was begun in 1607, and 
completed in 1610. The translation was 
first published in folio in 1611, and gra- 
dually the versions formerly used fell into 
disuse." 

Let us be thankful that this inestimable 

treasure is now placed within the reach of 

^^all, even the poorest, in this favoured 

land ; and let us pray that its truths may 

be increasingly felt and practised. 

** A glory gflds the sacred page, 
Majestic like the sun ; 
It gives a light to every age, 
It gives, but borrows none. 

The hand that gave it still supplies 

The gracious life and heat; 
Its truths through all the nations rise, 

They rise, but never set."— Cowper. 

There can be no doubt that the cause 
of true religion has been much advantaged 
in our land by the care bestowed on this 
revision, and by its universal adoption, 
though, like every other human work, it is 
imperfect ; and, in some passages, inferior 
to the Bishops' and Genevan versions. 

Having thus showed his high sense of 
the kingly prerogative in matters con- 
nected with religion, James did not hesi- 
tate to manifest the same temper in civil 
afiairs. The meeting of parliament had 
been delayed by a pestilence ; but it was 
summoned for March 19, 1604. In the 
proclamation, the king ordered the retir- 
mg officers to send the names of the mem- 
bers elected, to the lord chancellor, that 
their fitness for the office might be deter- 
mined. The king's speech was in the same 
strain, and in it, after alluding to Popery, 
he still more strongly spoke of the puri- 
tans, by name, as a sect, " insufferable in 
any well-governed commonwealth." The 
result of this was, to embitter those who 
held such opinions, as well as all who de- 
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sired to extend the privileges of the peo- 
ple, and to incline them to support any 
measure opposed to the king. 

In the aadress to the house of Commons, 
in reply to the royal speech, the powers 
of parliament were thus noticed by the 
speaker : " By the power of his majesty's 
great and hign court of parliament only," 
said that omeer to the monarch, " new 
laws are to he instituted, imperfect laws 
reformed, and inconvenient laws abro- 
gated, whose power therein is such and 
so absolute, that no such laws can either be 
instituted, reformed, or abrogated, but by 
the unity of the commons' agreement, 
the lords' accord, and your majesty's 
royal and legal assent : for that this court 
standeth eompounded of two powers, the 
one ordinary, the other absolute ; ordi- 
nary in the lords' and commons' proceed- 
ings; but in your highness, absolute, 
either negatively to frustrate, or affirm- 
atively to confirm ; but not to institute. 
The body of which court, or council of 
state, consisteth of two houses; the one, 
the lower house of parliament, the mem- 
bers are the knights of the shire, and bur- 
gesses of towns and corporations; the 
other, the higher house, formed of the 
lords spiritual and temporal." 

The commons and the king soon came 
into collision. Sir Francis Godwin, elect- 
ed member for the county of Bucking- 
ham, had been set aside by the clerk of 
the crown, and sir John Fortescue, a 
counsellor, returned in his room, on the 
plea that Godwin had been outlawed. 
The commons asserted that the right of 
decision respecting the eligibility of mem- 
bers rested only with the house, and de- 
clared Godwin duly elected, after an in- 
quiry, in which it was pleaded that the 
outlawry had been done away by the 
general pardon at the king's accession. 
After much dispute, the anair was com- 
promised by setting aside both claimants 
for the seat, and issuing a new writ. This 
established the claim of the house of com- 
mons, to be the sole judges of elections, 
and was a severe blow to the claims of 
the king, who had indiscreetly reflected 
upon his immediate predecessors, by de- 
claring that such precedents as had been 
urged from the times of minors, tyrants, 
or women, did not deserve attention. 

The dispute rendered the parliament 
less inclined to promote the king's desire 
for a union between England and Scot- 
land. The real advantages of such a 
measure were lost sight of, under the 
selfish feeUngs of a few, who urged that it 



would be disadvantageous to England, 
forgetting that unity always strengthens 
both parties. A disinclination to any 
measure desired by the king, also ac- 
tuated many; but such reasons are un- 
worthy of all true lovers of their country, 
and must be injurious to its best interests. 
In these and other discussions, more than 
half a year passed, during which the 
house evaded granting any supply, 
though earnestly pressed to replenish the 
exchequer, emptied by the king's profuse 
carelessness, and pressed by the claims 
upon the treasury. At last, fearful of an 
absolute refusal, the king prorogued the 
parliament, after a session which had 
lasted a year ; he was then further mor- 
tified by a document prepared by the 
house of commons, in which they justified 
their proceedings, and declared the asser- 
tions and claims of the king to be un* 
founded. 

James saw that much of this opposition 
had risen from his high notions of the 
prerogative, in matters of religion as well 
as in those of state ; but though he attri- 
buted much of his disappointment to 
those of whom he spoke as " a pack of 
puritans," he was not induced to alter 
his views, or to conciliate this large body 
of his subjects. The French ambassador 
again commented on this conduct; he 
wrote to his sovereign as follows : " King 
James, in spite of all this, lives in the 
conviction that he is wiser than all his 
councillors ; and is able, in spite of all 
complications, to remain neuter, and en- 
joy peace and repose. I, on the other 
hand, contemplate the approach of much 
misfortune and conftision; and can as- 
sure your majesty, that you have rather 
reason to reflect on, and compassionate 
his perversity and its ruinous results, than 
to fear his power." 

Without entering into ecclesiastical 
matters, we must remark, that the conduct 
pursued by those high in authority did 
much to increase the number who were 
disaffected to the ruling powers, both in 
church and state. This gave advantage 
to designing men, and drove many to act 
together against the royal authority, who 
differed widely among themselves, while 
it strengthened the hands of merely po- 
litical partisans. This feeling was fur- 
ther increased by the view generally taken 
of a body of canons, adopted by the clergy 
in convocation, in 1604; but these, not 
being sanctioned by the parlianaenl^ the 
judges did not hesitate to prohibit ulti- 
mate proceedings against the laity founded 
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upon them. These measures were urged 
forward hy archhishop Bancroft, and 
others of the leading clergy ; .one, how- 
ever, the hishop of St David's, plead- 
ed for milder courses, and said, *' I wish, 
that if hy petitions made to the king's 
majesty, there cannot he ohtained a com- 
plete removal of the premises which seem 
too grievous to divers, nor yet a tolera- 
tion for them that are of the more staid 
and temperate carriage, yet at least there 
might he procured a mitigation of the 
penalty, if they cannot he drawn by our 
reasons to a conformity with us." Hut- 
ton, archbishop of York, also declared his 
opinion respecting the measures then 
urged forward. He said, *^ The puritans, 
whose fanatical zeal I dislike, though 
they differ in ceremonies and accidents, 
yet they agree with us in substance 
of religion ; and I think all, or the most 
part of them, love his majesty and the 
present estate, and I hope will yield to 
conformity. But the Papists are opposite 
and contrary in very substantial points of 
religion, and cannot but wish the pope's 
authority, and popish religion to be esta- 
blished. It is high time to look unto 
them; very many are gone from all places 
to London, and some are come down to 
this country in great jollity, almost tri- 
umphantly. But his majesty, as he hath 
been brought up in the gospel, and un- 
derstands religion exceeding well, so he 
will protect, maintain, and advance it 
even unto the end ; so that if the gospel 
shall quail, and Popery prevail, it will be 
imputed principally to your great coun- 
sellors, wno either procure or yield to 
grant toleration to some." 

At the present day, persons of differ- 
ent views naturally differ in their opinions, 
as to the measures just described ; but all 
must agree, that by these measures, poli- 
tical and religious matters were mixea to- 
gether, so as not to be separated during 
the proceedings which followed, and 
which thereby received much of that pe- 
culiar character they exhibit. 



ST. MARY AT THE SNOW, AND THE HOLY 

CRIB. 

About the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, a noble Roman named John, having 
resolved to build and endow a church in 
honour of the Virgin Mary, she very 
kindly appeared to him in a dream, (so 
runs the legend,) informing him that it 
was her will the church should be built 



on a spot of ground which he would find 
covered with snow. It was the night of 
the fourth of August, and the air was 
very hot and sultry ; no snow could be 
expected to fall, unless by miracle. Next 
morning, however, John and his wife 
repaired to the place, and there lay the 
snow, unmelted, as if mocking the sun, 
and defying all the power of his beams, 
till the purpose for which it was sent 
was accomplished. The bishop of Rome, 
Liberius, was immediately informed of 
the circumstance. He summoned his 
clergy ; a grand procession was formed ; 
thousands of people flocked to the spot ; 
and in their presence the foundation of 
the church was laid. It has been re- 
peatedly enlarged, enriched, and beauti- 
fied, and is now one of the most splendid 
churches in Rome, and one of the three 
which are specially honoured by the 
personal ministrations of the pope. 
Travellers never fail to visit St. Peter's, 
St. John Lateran, and St. Mary the 
Greater, and are lavish in their descrip- 
tions of the magnificence and exquisite 
art with which they are adorned. Every 
year, on the fifth of August, a solemn 
festival is held — the festival of "St. 
Mary at the Snow." On that occasion 
the pope officiates, attended by his cardi- 
nals; the history of the origin of the 
church is read ; and little children, who 
are stationed in the gallery for the pur- 
pose, throw jessamine flowers on the con- 
gregation, in remembrance of the mira- 
culous snow shower ! 

The same church is also known by the 
name of St. Mary ad Prasepe, on ac- 
count of the crib or manger in which the 
blessed Saviour was laid, and which, it is 
pretended, is kept there. It is exposed 
to public view every Christmas day. The 
following account is given of a recent 
exhibition : — " Early on the morning of 
Christmas day, the reliquary of the crib 
in which our blessed Saviour was laid, 
was home in procession to the high 
altar of St. Mary the Greater, where it 
was exposed until after vespers. With it 
were two other venerable relics, a por- 
tion of the straw on which he was placed, 
and of the swathing bands in which he 
was wrapped."* 

Alban Butler says, " It is well known 
how much this holy relic excited the de- 
votion of St. Jerom, St Paula, and 
others, when it remained yet at Bethle- 
hem."f It has not lost its power, even 

* Catholic Magazine, March, 1841, page 174. 
t Lives of the Saints, ii. 205, royal 8to. edition. 
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in the nineteenth century. The haron 
Geramh, abbot of the monastery of La 
Trappe, thus describes his emotions on 
visiting the church : — " The first thing 
I did, on entering the church, was to 
prostrate myself before the chapel, where 
the crib is deposited. There I thought 
on Bethlehem. I brought to mind the 
days I had spent there ; and I seemed, 
for an instant, to be transported to the 
place where Jesus was bom — to that 
august grotto which I had so often 
watered with my tears. Yes, my friend, 
I wept anew; but my tears were tears 
of joy. I felt myself happy. After in- 
dulgingy for some time, in these delight- 
ful feelings, I reflected on myself; a 
profound sigh escaped my oppressed 
heart. ' It is,' said I, ' six years since 
you impressed your lips, inflamed with 
gratitude and love, on the marble of the 
sanctuary of Bethlehem. Six years ! You 
know that the Christian, and especially 
the religious, should tend every day to 
perfection. You knew it. Cast a glance 
on the past. What progress have you 
made in this time? Are you better?' 
I did not answer this question ; I feared 
to be heard before the crib."* 

Such is the sickly religion of Rome, 
as spoken of by Romanists themselves. 
Happy are they who " worship God in 
the spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, 
and have no confidence in the flesh!" 
Pliil. iii. 3. 



THE PERAMBULATOR. 
THE FIRESIDE RAMBLE. 

This is not only a dull, but a dark and 
drenching day ; for the rain falls heavily, 
with no prospect of abatement. Well, 
well ! it fives an additional value to the 
water-tight roof above me, the dry, soft 
carpet under my feet, the substantial fur- 
niture around me, and the cheerful fire, 
that wears the face of a friend. 

There are times when we look around 
for amusement. The present moment is 
a season of this kind with me, and I 
have spread before me the map of £u- 
rope, with the intention of perambulat- 
ingy in my fancy, some of the popular 
cities and public places that have made 
a noise in the world. It is said that, 
now, knowledge is so liberally spread 
among mankind, that every body knows 
every thing ; and though this saying goes 
far beyond the truth, yet, certain it is, 

* Journey from La Trappe to Rome, page 115. 



that we have a mudi more general ac- 
quaintance with places over the seas than 
we used to possess. Let me, then, draw 
on the resources of my memory, in giving 
a sketch, such as you, perhaps, or any 
one moderately educated, who has seen 
a little of the world, read a little of its 
manners and customs, and reflected a 
little on men and things, might do equally 
well with myself, and, for aught I know, 
a great deal better. As my present tour 
is to be an ideal one, (though my remarks 
will be consistent with truth,) I shall be 
able to transport myself to the several 
places I purpose to perambulate, without 
the assistance of coach, steamboat, dili- 
gence, or railroad. Come with me, then, 
and we will set off at once on our travels. 



Old England I our hearts are o'erflowing with ruth, 
Thou homestead of honour, religion, and truth I 
Thou land of the brave and the free ; giving birth 
To the fairest, and boldest, and best of the earth ! 
Oh I 'tis sweet on thy worth, and thy virtue to 

dwell; 
For a season, Old England, we bid thee fiurewelli 



This Antwerp is not without its at- 
tractions ; for the air is smokeless, trans- 
parent, and pure : many of the buildings 
are imposing, and the place is rich m 
paintings of value. The celebrated ** De- 
scent from the Cross," by Rubens, the 
prince of Flemish painters, is among 
them. I have been standing over the 
dust of the artist in the church of St. 
Jaques, gazing on the altarpiece painted 
by him. His gifted hand has long since 
mouldered beneath the pavement, but his 
reputation as a painter is yet in its prime. 

The scene here is far from being an 
English one ; but so much the better, the' 
greater is the variety. Never mind the 
clatter of wooden shoes on the pave- 
ment, nor the short gowns and Dutch- 
fashioned full petticoats of the women who 
are passing there : content may be read 
in the faces of the Flemings, and that 
is a jewel worth wearing. The cathe- 
dral, whose highly-wrought tower, yon- 
der, stands out in such bold relief from 
the clear sky, is a glorious object for the 
eye to gaze on. Charles the Fifth was 
of opinion that it was too costly a thing 
to be common — too good to be exposed ; 
and that it ought to be " kept in a case." 
You are looking at the citadel : a few 
years ago, it was battered about the ears 
of general Chass^, by marshal Girard. 

When neighbouring nations, or neigh- 
bouring individuals, look with an evil eye 
on one another, there is but little peace. 
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Holland and Belgium were once at war, 

and for years after they regarded each 

other with envy and hatred ; hardly yet 

has the hitter feeling altogether suhsided. 

They have heen kept in awe hy the fear 

of England and France, or they would, 

years ago, again have rushed t& the 

death grapple, like two tigers. 

• ••••• 

And now I am at Brussels, famed 
for laces, carpets, and silks. Trees, parks, 
and palaces, squares, promenades, and 
fountains, are around me. Yonder are 
the palaces of king Leopold and the 
prince of Orange. I have visited the 
cathedral, marvelling at the richly-carved 
pulpit, the masterpiece of Van Bruggen ; 
and I have seen the market square and 
Hotel de Ville, and walked through the 
lace manufactory of Monsieur Dueepeti- 
aux. Here the old and youngs like hu- 
man spiders, weave their heautiful wehs. 
Infants, for such may children of four 
years old he called, ply their labours, 
and women of fouscore work for a fianc, 



It 



From goodly morn to dusky-footei exe." 



Royalty ! royalty! thou hast thy cares, 
and too often has thy crown a thorny 
lining ; yet still be mindful, while lolling 
in tliy gorgeous chariot of crimson, em- 
broidery, and gold, blazoned with dia- 
dems, and glittering with gaudy hues, 
be mindfUl of the franc-a-day labours of 

thy poorer subjects ! Away for Waterloo. 

• ••••« 

What crowds of happy-faced beings 
in holiday attire ! What a forestSof green 
boughs, and profusion of fluttering rib- 
bons have I passed through for it is a 
f^te day, and Brussels has peured out 
her population into the streets^-and sub- 
urbs. The very villages teem with life, 
reiterating the truth, that potatoes and 
milk, with fresh air, wiU put more health 
in the cheek than turtle and the crowded 
city. 

I have stolen a glance at the forest 
of Soignies, and the village of Water- 
loo, Mont St. Jean, and the great mound, 
two hundred feet high, surmounted by 
the Belgic lion, where lie, in quietude, 
hearts that raged, and limbs that strug- 

fled in the death-grapple of Waterloo! 
lougoumont, too, that slaughterhouse of 
war, has been visited, and Martin, my 
peasant guide, has told me, as no doubt 
he tells every body, that when the chapel 
was on fire, the flames stopped when 
they came to the wooden crucifix. Alas ! 
how prevalent is the power of super- 



stition. La Belle Alliance is yonder. 
There stands La Haye Sainte, These 
were the fields of war, and the heart 
sickens at the information, that the rich- 
est harvests abound where the slaughtered 
host were buried. Victory and conquest 
may wave their proudest banners, but 

The record of mercy is dearer, by far, 

To the friends of mankind, than the trophies of 

war; 
And one deed of compassion more grateftil to view, 
Than the crimson-stained glories of wild Waterloo! 



There is much of the picturesque in 
the ancient town of Liege. Many of the 
villages, also, are pretty ; but the impor- 
tunate begging of the old, and the pipe- 
smoking of the young people, might ad- 
vantageously be dispensed with. Aix-la- 
Chapelle is worth tarrying at, for it is the 
burial place of Charlemagne. You may, 
perhaps, remember to have read, that, 
when the tomb of the emperor was opened 
by Otho, Charlemagne was found sitting 
on a kingly throne ; his skeleton frame, 
habited in robes of royalty, and his flesh- 
less brow bearing a glittering diadem : at 
his side was his good sword '' Joyeuse," 
at his girdle his pilgrim's pouch, and on 
his knees the holy gospels. 



A French author has said that, before 
printing was discovered, architecture was 
the great book wherein man wrote his 
thoughts in " marble letters and granite 
pages." This is a bold conception, and, 
perhaps, an undeniable truth. When gaz- 
ing on the cathedral of Cologne, some- 
thing of this kind is felt. In the stupen- 
dous buttresses, the pro^sion of arclies, 
cornices, columns, capitals, and pedi- 
ments, and the forest of points and pin- 
nacles presented to the eye, the intention 
of the architect may not be altogether 
intelligible, yet still they leave an im- 
pression on the mind of a powerful kind. 
He who gazes on the huge hierogly- 
phic inscribed monuments of Egypt, is 
sure to be awe-struck by them, though 
he may not be able to decipher their 
inscriptions. 

The university of Bonn, the castle of 
Godesberg, the ruins of Drachenfels, ancj 
the romantic beauty of the Rhine, have 
all their attractions ; but those of the river 
are pre-eminent. 

" A blending of all beauties, streams asd dells. 
Fruits, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, 

vine. 
And ohiefless castles, breathing stern farewells 
From grey, but leafy walls, where ruin greenly 

dwells." 
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I might enlarge on Coblentz, the capital 
of the Khenish provinces of Prussia; on 
the fortress of Ehrenbreitetein, (honour's 
broadstone ;) on Wiesbaden, with its boil- 
ing spring ; on Braubach, with its frown- 
ing old castle of Marksburg ; on St. Goar, 
situated in the midst of the enchanting 
scenery of the Rhine ; on Frankfort on 
the Maine, one of the first places for 
trade in Europe ; and on Kronthal, with 
its gas baths and castles of Kronberg, 
Konigstein, and Falkenstein ; but, no ! 
here I am in Switzerland. Freyberg, 
Offenberg, Brucksal, Darmstadt, Heidel- 
berg, Carlsruhe, and Baden-Baden, the 
first of all German watering places, have 
been passed through, and I am now, as I 
before said, among the Swiss. Basle is 
the birth place of Hans Holbein, and the 
burial place of Erasmus, and many of the 
reformers, but I am not at Basle. Near 
this city, in the year 1444, was fought the 
celebrated battle between the French and 
Swiss, when the latter, fired with the 
love of country, killed tenfold their num- 
bers ; but I am not on the battle plain. 
I am standing on a hill, near Bienne, 
with my hands uplifted, and my eyes 
intensely fixed on the distant mountains, 
crying out, at the top of my voice, "The 
Alps! the Alps! the Alps!** 

These giant warriors have battled with 
the hurricane from generation to gene- 
ration. Man, pigmy man, has passed in 
succession from the earth as a vapour, 
and the perishable records of his exist- 
ence, have mouldered away ; but yonder 
are the Alps still ! 

There they are, piercing, with their 
elevated points, the very heavens! dark 
are their shadows, but their illumined 
sides are light and bright as the glittering 
garments of the angelic host. Snow and 
sunbeams are mingled. At once they 
are palaces of the earth and castles of 
the sKies; the glowing and glorious cre- 
ation of an almighty hand! I cannot 
think of thee, Switzerland, and of Mont 
31anc, and the lake of Geneva, without 
bursting into poesy. 

Thine, thine are the sharp-pointed clilft that arise, 
Like a fairy creation of spires to the skieg ; 
The mountain that frowns with alluring alarms, 
And the' lake that entrances the world with its 
charmi. 

Berne and Geneva are behind me ; I 
have gazed on " arrowy Rhone,** ascended 
Mont Blanc, and crossed Savoy. Did you 
ever, led by listlessness or curiosity, glide 
stealthily into the interior of a Roman 



Catholic church, when the night was con- 
tending with the mom ? the altar tapers 
with the opening day ? Did you ever mark 
beauty in her morning robe, age, with 
his palsied limbs, and poverty habited in 
rags, kneeling by turns to a wooden cru- 
cifix, crossing themselves, supplicating 
painted saints, and praying to "a. god 
that cannot save ?*' Such a sight as this 
which, in Roman Catholic countries, is an 
every-day picture, goes, or ought to go, 
to the very soul ; it ought to arouse us to 
prayer, that flie thick darkness of the 
mind may be scattered ; and the truth as 
it is in Jesus universally diffused, accom- 
panied by the power of the almighty 
Spirit. Millions are hourly forgetting, or 
rather living without the knowledge, that 
Jesus Ciirist only can forgive sins ! 

I have zig-zagged up the Alps : the broad 
Napoleon road has been my pathway. 
Charlemagne led his army across Mont 
Cenis; and Hannibal, I think, conducted 
his legions another road : but I must not 
wander into history, being far enough 
from home as it is. Leaving behind me 
voitures and voituriers, mules and mule- 
teers, houses of refuge, (ricoveri,) and 
way-side crucifixes, glittering glacieres, 
and threatening avalanches, here am I 
in Italy. Ay! in Italy, perambulating, 
wherever fancy pleases to set her foot ! 

. O Italy I blooming in pride of thy pIaoe» 
The lily and rose in the garden of grace ; 
To what visions of glory thy temples give birth, 
Thou fairest and loveliest land of the earth ! 
But say, can it be that thy greatness is flown ! 
Art thou not what thou wert in the days that are 

gone. 
When valour and virtue adorned thee, and shed 
A halo of light round thy livingand dead? 
When honour and beauty beamed bright on thy 

brow, 
And thy heart— But there's no time to moralise 

now; 
Alas! fallen fair I while the hour passes by, 
We roust sum up the present and past with a 

sigh. 

I cannot stop at Susa, except to steal a 
glance at the broken vine-clad hills, the 
steep acclivities, and churches and mo- 
nasteries that surround it j nor at Turin, 
longer than to hurry from my inn, to gaze 
on Guide, Murillo, and Carlo Dolci, paint- 
ings, throngs of musicians, soldiers, jug- 
glers, and mendicant friars, and to pon- 
der a moment on the single-arched new 
bridge over the Doria. One word about 
this bridge. 

Know, then, if you do not know al- 
ready, that this erection was a difficult 
enterprize. Every one said that the 
bridge could not be built ; and when it 
was built, every body said that it would 
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fall the moment the scaffolding was with- 
drawn. Placing himself beneath the cen- 
tre of the arch, the confident architect 
ordered the scaffolding to be taken away. 
The bridge is yet standing, and, of its 
kind, is one of the finest in the world. 
Poor Winstanley, in his Eddystone light- 
house was equally confident, but, unhap- 
pily, not so correct in his Judgment, as 
the architect of t^e new bridge at Turin. 

I might perambulate the labyrinthian 
streets of Milan for a week, and find 
enough to occupy my attention ; the 
palaces, churches, convents, lazarettos, 
and religious fraternities of the place are 
numerous. Priests and veiled women, 
gendarmes, soldiers, and burgeois, are 
seen in all directions. When you visit 
the place, go to that world's wonder, the 
old monastery of S. Marie delle Grazie, 
to gaze on Leonardo da Vinci's ''Last 
Supper;" painted on the wall, and forgive, 
if you can, the monkish epicures, who, to 
secure a hot dinner, cut a door-way 
through the painting. 

Look at that glorious building ! It is 
the Duomo, or great cathedral of Milan, 
built of purest white marble : it has but 
one superior in Italy. It is, indeed, a 
splendid pile, and its fretwork, carving, 
and statues, are thought by many to be un- 
equalled. There are seven infant schools 

in the city, supported by private charity. 

• « • • « 

The lakes of Maggiore, Como, and 
Lugano, beautiful as they are, must be 
passed by. The mosaic pavements, richly 
sculptured altars, busts, friezes, and pil- 
lars of the newly excavated temple of 
Hercules at Brescia ; the piazzas, trie old 
palaces, the high houses, and heavy stone 
balconies of Verona, and the university, 
and fortifications of Padua, must not be 
dwelt upon. Venice is before me, with 
its ducal palace, bridge of sighs, and 
church of St. Mark, with the four horses 
of Lysippus over the principal arched 
entrance of the temple. There stand 
those brazen horses, proclaiming, as with 
the voice of a trumpet, mute and motion- 
less as they are, the instability of eartlily 
glory. Passing from one conqueror to 
another, they have outlived the power of 
their possessors, for the glory of Corinth, 
of Rome, of Constantinople, and of Venice 
is no more, and the empire of Napoleon 
has passed away. These horses were once 
the symbols of princely power, they are 
now the emblems of departed greatness. 
How weak are the mightiest when God 



rosisteth them ! " He hath showed strength 
with his arm, he hath scattered the proud 
in the imagination of their hearts. He 
hath put down the mighty from their 
seat, and exalted them of low degree," 
Luke i. 51, 52. 

Imposing piazzas, and gilded gondolas, 
splendid palaces and paintings, treasures 
of art, and outward magnificence, Venice 
still possesses; but where, alas! is her 
power ? Where are the 

" Argosies bound 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 
From Lisbon, Barbary, and India f* 



Neither vine, olive, nor mulberry grove 
detains me. Ferrara is the birth-place 
and death-place of Ariosto ; and Bologna 
has one of the best picture galleries in 
the world ; but I have hurried on through 
them both, and through Fillagare also. 
Florence is now before me, the Tuscan 
capital. 



it 



The brightest star of star-bright Italy." 



celebrated among other things for the 
beauty of its position ! The surrounding 
scenery is truly delightful. Divided by 
the river Amo, it presents a goodly spec- 
tacle of magnificent palaces, churches, 
libraries, academies, and museums. The 
picture gallery Palazzo Vecchio, and that 
of the Pitti Palace are beyond praise. Vine 
and olive emulate each other in decorat- 
ing the sunny slopes, and the towering 
Apennines in the distance stand as 
mighty bulwarks invested with grandeur, 
power, and durability. 

The old streets of this old city are too 
narrow to admire ; it is well that I am 
on foot, for two carriages cannot pass. 1 
have been to Santa Croce, which has 
been called the ''Mecca of Italy;" and 
well it may be so called, if sculptured 
marble can make it such. Here are the 
monuments of Dante, Galileo, Alfieri, 
Machiavel, and Michael Angclo. But is 
there no place where the dead repose 
that ranks in my estimation higher than 
Santa Croce ? My heart cries, " There is ! 
Westminster Abbey is worth a hundred 
Santa Croces." 

At another time, led by fancy, I may 
perambulate " Imperial Rome," and other 
Italian cities ; but the thought of West- 
minster Abbey has brought me back again 
to the land of my birth, and my peram- 
bulation for the present must be brought 
to a close. Italy is a fair domain, a ga- 
laxy of glorious things ; but Italy is not 
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England. Once more am I at home! 
The map of Europe is laid aside, and I am 
sitting with a grateful spirit hy my own 
humble, happy hearth, my heart Ailed 
with kindly desires for every country 
under heaven, but more than all for old 
England. 



THE DEAD SEA. ^ 

From the Jordan we accompanied 
some English travellers to the Dead Sea, 
and were attended by a guard of soldiers. 
The hills we passed nave much the same 
appearance as those in the valley of the 
Nile, and are eaually barren. As we 
approached the snore, all traces of vege- 
tation began to cease, and the last mile 
was over sand, upon which were incrust- 
ations of salt. There was a gloom over 
the sea, which continued during the 
whole of our stay in its neighbourhood, 
and prevented us from seeing more than 
four miles over its surface. It is bound- 
ed on the east and west by mountains ; 
and in this part, which is a kind of bay, 
may be about twelve miles across. The 
beach is covered with logs of wood, and 
other matters, brought down by the Jor- 
dan ; and as I observed these only close 
to the water's edge, I should not have 
supposed, from inspection, though all 
travellers seem assured of the fact, that 
it rises and falls at certain seasons. There 
was a very gentle ripple upon the sur- 
face, but not the slightest appearance of 
a wave dashing on the shore ; its appear- 
ance may be best compared to an im- 
mense sheet of ice, when seen through a 
fog. It must not be supposed that this 
stillness is constant, though Tacitus says, 
" The wind raises no waves there," as at 
the time it was visited by some friends of 
mine, the waves were so high, that they 
were afraid to bathe. We observed, 
almost close to the water, a pile of large 
stones, that appear to have been squared, 
and some have supposed that they once 
belonged to the cities of the plain. The 
fable IS exploded that no bird can fly over 
it, as we saw several skimming its sur- 
face with as much apparent ease as in 
any other place ; but we observed no 
signs of iisn, and I am inclined to the 
belief, that there are none in it. Upon 
the shore are a number of shells ; but this 
proves nothing, as I have seen the same 
in all parts of Judea, and they are pro- 
bably brought down the river, or washed 
from the mountains. It was now our 
turn to bathe, and perhaps there might 



be in our minds something of the same 
feeling as that for which, a little time 
before, we had been accusing the pil- 
grims. The water was so buoyant, tnat 
in swimming we had great dimcultv to 
keep our legs under it, and I had to hold 
my nead back like a sphinx, in order to 
breathe. It was so dense, that we could 
not swim, to any distance, without using 
great exertion. We could remain in the 
water without the least* motion, and did 
not sink. I could not dive, though more 
expert swimmers might, perhaps, succeed. 
The taste is most nauseous, and in places 
where my skin was excoriated by ex- 
posure to the sun, the smart was ex- 
cessive. The skin had an uncomfortable 
sensation for several days after; and it 
required an immensity of soap and water 
to free us from the particles we had im- 
bibed. The water is clear, and it is said 
to contain one-fourth of its weight of 
salts. The surface is said, by Josephus, 
to change its appearance three times 
every day, according to the direction of 
the sun's rays. He speaks, also, of there 
being ships upon it, which shows that its 
consuming power is not so great as some 
have imagined. In 1818, some English 
travellers made a circuit of the sea, and 
by their account, it is not more than 
thirty miles in length. 

I have visited many scenes of desola- 
tion, but this surpasses them all : yet this 
very spot, we are assured by Scripture, 
was once *' as the garden of the Lord, 
like the land of Egypt." The sea is 
called, in sacred writ, the Salt Sea, the 
Sea of the Plain, and the East Sea. It 
occupies what was formerly the valley of 
Siddim, in which stood the five cities 
of the plain, Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, 
Zeboim, and Bala. These guilty cities 
were utterly destroyed by the righteous 
vengeance of the Lord, and their very 
sites have been hid from the face of hea- 
ven, by waters that are alone among all 
the waters of the world. The awful pro- 
phecy of Moses must needs, when con- 
sidered amid the scene that here presents 
itself, bring fear to the mind of the sin- 
ner, and conviction to that of the sceptic. 
" The stranger that shall come from a far 
land, shall say, when they see the plagues 
of that land, and the sicknesses which the 
Lord hath laid upon it ; and that the 
whole land thereof is brimstone and 
salt, and burning, that it is not sown 
nor beareth, nor any grass groweth there- 
in, like the overthrow of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, Admah, and Zeboim, which the 
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Lord overthrew in his anger, and in his 
wrath : even all nations shall say, Where- 
fore hath the Lord done thus unto this 
land? what meaneth the heat of this 
great anger? Then men shall say, Be- 
cause they have forsaken the covenant of 
the Lord God of their fathers," Deut. 
xxix. 22 — 25. The Israelites refused to 
listen to the warning voice, and the pro- 
phecy has heen fulfilled in the utmost 
force of its terrible import. ''It is a 
fearful thing to fall into the bands of the 
living God." — Hardy' 8 Notices of the 
Holy Land, 



MY AUNT PRISCILLA.— No. I. 
HER EDUCATION. 

" I SCARCELY know which to advise, 
but I rather think my aunt Priscilla used 
to prefer" — 

" How is it, dear mamma, that we have 
learned to regard your aunt Priscilla as a 
kind of oracle? and yet we have never 
known her, and know little or nothing of 
her history." 

" My obligations to that excellent wo- 
man are greater that I can express ; and 
yours, perhaps, greater than you imagine. 
She had the formation of your mother's 
character ; and while deeply lamenting 
that the advantages of my youth have 
not been more fully improved, I cannot 
but feel, that my children reap some 
benefit from the instructions and example 
of my worthy aunt. I would riot abso- 
lutely regard any human being as an 
oracle. Even my aunt Priscilla was not 
exempt from human failings. But I have 
so much reason to think with veneration 
of her judgment, her principles, and her 
practices, that I should certainly hesitate 
to take a step, especially in the manage- 
ment of my family, if I were distinctly 
to recollect that her sentiments or exam- 
ple pointed to a different course." 

" But how came aunt Priscilla to be so 
clever in the management of a family ? 
was she not a maiden lady ?" 

" Oh no, my love : she was the mother 
of a numerous family. How could you 
entertain that notion ?" 

" I don't know, mamma, unless it were 
from her name ; it sounds oldmaidish. 
Why did they give her such an odd 
name?" 

'' I have heard some tradition about a 
dispute between the mother of my grand- 
father and a maiden sister of his father, 
whether the names were to stand, Pris- 



cilla Susan, or Susan Priscilla. It issued 
in the first child receiving the name of 
her grandmother, and the second child 
that of her aunt, Priscilla. The point of 
precedence was never cordially settled 
between the old ladies. But as it fell out, 
that the first child died in infancy, my 
aunt came in for the plate, jewels, laces, 
brocades, and other costly finery of both, 
^t why you should dislike the name, I 
cannot imagine. It has nothing unpleas- 
ant in the sound, or ludicrous or disgust- 
ing in association. It is dignified as hav- 
ing designated one of the holy matrons 
of Scripture, and certainly not dishonour- 
ed in being borne by my aunt, who was 
justly regarded by all who knew her, as a 
model of British matrons.'* 

" And how was it, mamma, that you 
were brought up by your aunt? I know 
you were not left an orphan, for I very 
well remember my grandmotherj and I 
have heard you say, that my uncles and 
aunts are younger than yourself." 

'* The circumstances of my parents, and 
their unsettled mode of life, (for my fether 
was an ofiicer in the army,) were consider- 
ed unfavourable to the education of their 
children ; and hence, such of us as sur- 
vived the perils of infancy, were placed 
under the care of my aunt, and shared the 
privileges of her well-regulated family." 

*' But did you like being separated 
from your parents ? I am sure I should 
not." 

"There were, indeed, disadvantages 
connected with it. These were bitterly 
lamented by my dear mother, as among 
the many evils resulting from an impru- 
dent marriage. The displeasure of her 
father, and the consciousness of having 
merited it, embittered the early years of 
her married life ; and many trials inter- 
sected its whole course, which his forgive- 
ness could neither avert nor remedy » It was 
through the conciliatory influence of my 
aunt Priscilla, who then resided under 
the paternal roof, that my grandfather was 
first induced to listen to the submission 
of his ofiending daughter ; and not long 
afterwards, on the birth of a third child, 
I was received as an inmate of his family, 
I believe a permanent residence was not 
at first contemplated ; but my aunt, who 
took the charge of me, found my mind 
and temper so much in need of cultivation 
and discipline, that she could not bear to 
return me, to accompany my parents in 
their ^frequent removals, and consequent 
domestic disadvantages. Hence my visit 
was prolonged more than two years, at 
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ike end of which time my grandfather 
died. Shortly after this erent, my aunt 
was married, and took me home with her 
to carry on my education; and I re- 
mained with her, till I was transplanted 
to my present home." 

" Well, mamma, I don't wondljr at your 
cherishing her memory i^th s^eh adfec*^ 
tionate veneration. I sli^uld vii^y mu^ 
like to hear all ahout her — dl* I .meal^lf 
that you can recollect, and I kMK -you 
recollect a great deal." ^^ 

" Then I will try. But it is impossihle 
to transfer a correbt and adequate impres- 
sion of her character, to the mind of any 
one who did not know her. 

"I suppose she was well educated, 
according to the standard of the day; 
that is to say, no expense was spared in 
providing competent instructors ; nor was 
any species of accomplishment neglected, 
that was considered fitting for young 
ladies of her rank in society. It was, 
however, in some respects, very defective* 
But my aunt had the good sense to per- 
ceive hoth its advantages and its defects^ 
and hy subsequent self-cultivation, to 
improve the one and correct the other. 
Whatever be the system, or the adminis- 
tration of teaching, education can be suc- 
cessful and beneficial only so far as it 
leads to self-cultivation ; and it sometimes 
happens, that when an original superiority 
of mind exists, even a very* defective 
course of education is found sufficient to 

five this stimulus. Such, I think, must 
ave been the case with my aunt, who 
seemed to have had peculiar aptitude at 
perceiving that some particular branches 
of early study had been correctly, but 
imperfectly pursued; that others had been 
conducted on false principles, or had oc- 
cupied a portion of time, attention, and 
labour, beyond their real claims ; and 
that some were absolutely worthless. 
Hence, it was easy to conclude which 
should be laid aside at once ; and which, 
«nd in -what . proportions, others were 
worthy of farther pursuit. My aunt pos- 
lessed vigolir of purpose, as well as sound- 
ness of judgment. These qualifications 
do not always go together, though their 
combinatioil is essential to real greatness 
of character. With her, to decide tha^ 
a thing ought to he done, and to take 
measures for the accomplishment, were 
simultaneous movements of the mind and 
body; or rather, cause and efiect so 
closely followed, as to appear simul- 
taneous. Thus, when she had fairly con- 
cluded that an object was not worthy of 



pursuit, she no lohger pursued it, but re- 
served her whole time and energies for 
better purjj^oses. This I gather from the 
mingled simplicity and firmness of my 
aunt's incidental remarks, and from my 
own observations of the consistent and 
uniform tenor of her way.' 

** I have heard her, when books were 
spoken of, say of one, * Yes, 1 recollect it 
being introduced into the school, and 
eagerly sought after: but it seemed to 
me to be frivolous, erroneous, or calculated 
to produce false impressions ; so I laid it 
aside, and have never met with (it since'; 
nor do I retain any distinct recollection 
of its contents*' While of another, she 
would say, ' Yes, it was one of the few 
treasures of my youth, though then I did 
not know half its value : I have frequently 
read it over with increasing interest and 
instruction ; and notwithstanding the num-« 
her of valuable books, Which since that 
period, have so astonishingly. multiplied, 
it is one with which I wish 2l my children 
to be familiar.' 

** Some beautiM point rufiles and lap* 
pets, worked by my aunt in her childhood, 
were once brought out, tp be converted 
into babies' caps, or something of that 
kind. They, with some other relics, were 
deposited in a large work-box, covered 
with filigree, green, scarlet, and gold." 

"When my aunt produced these old 
stores, my curiosity, if not my admiration, 
was excited. I exclaimed, 'Oh, aunt, 
what a work of patience and skill ! and 
was all this really the work of your own 
hands? I should like to know how to 
do such tilings ; but I do not think that I 
should ever have patience to accomplish 
half so mnch.' 

" * I do not think, my dear,' replied my 
aunt, * that it would be worth the ex- 
pense of time and eyesight to acquire the 
art. I am glad that this laborious trifling 
is going out of fashion ; for I am sure aU 
the good I ever derive^J&t^m it, consisted 
in acquiring habits of applic£(tion, neat- 
ness, and perseverance, 9i»d. the pleasure 
of producing something to gratify beloved 
friends. The point was worked for my 
dear mother, and the box tpr my aunt.) 
But, then, the good habits referred to, 
might have been just as Veil acquired, 
and good-will cherished, ^nd respect ex- 
pressed, and friends gratified quite as 
niuch, if the time had been bestowed on 
some reaUyrUdeful performance. I should 
be sorry if the setting aside of. these 
tedious toils, on which so much time was 
expended in the days of my youth. 
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should lead the young ladles of the pre- 
sent day to neglect the acquirements of 
hahits of neatness, despatch, and per- 
severance in the really useful operations 
of the needle ; and it would he matter 
of regret, if all their ingenuity, taste, 
and industry, should he employed on 
decorating themselves.' 

'' A knowledge of the arts of domestic 
operation, had, in the days of my aunt's 
youth, heen considered an indispensable 
branch of female education. She con- 
sidered it so herself, and, to the great 
comfort and advantage of the whole 
family, she daily exemplified her profi- 
ciency in that humhle service. But then, 
she had found it practicable to eifect a 
great saving of time and attention, and 
to secure an equally good result, by sim- 
plifying and systemati2ing her operations. 
She sometimes amused us with an old 
receipt book of her grandmother's : the 
possession of such a manual in her own 
handwriting, was then regarded as one of 
the most noble achievements of a young 
lady's pen ; the more voluminous, the 
more honourable. How laborious and 
expensive must have been the art of cook- 
ery and confectionary, in those days ! 
* Had I followed these rules,' said my 
aunt, * my whole time would have been 
occupied in household drudgery, instead 
of the portion really needful being intel- 
ligently employed in superintendence, 
and the matter then dismissed for nobler 
occupations. It would have taken me five 
hours to prepare some elaborate dish, that 
would be eaten in five minutes. This I 
was by no means inclined to bestow. 
Then, too, the implicit, but contradictory 
directions, led me to conclude, that if 
one were right, the other must be wrong, 
and that perhaps both were needless. I 
therefore endeavoured to put myself in 
possession of a few simple, but well es- 
tablished principles of general applica- 
tion ; and on doing this, I found, that all 
the special directions required, might be 
reduced to less than a quarter of the 
compass ; and the doing of such things 
as I chose to do myself, and instructing 
my servants in others, has borne a similar 
reduction.* 

" *In the days of my youth,' said my 
aunt, ' if a pupil had read or repeated 
the pages of a book, it was too readily 
taken for granted, that the book, and the 
science of which it treated, were under- 
stood. I wish this mistaken assumption 
were altogether exploded in the present 
day; at least, I hope my own better ex- 



perience will teach me to guard against 
admitting such a fallacy with respect to 
any, in whose education I have a share. 
I repeated an English grammar through 
and through again, as a mere exercise of 
memory, but never perceived the appli- 
cation of its principles ; for that part of 
my education was intrusted to one, who 
^^emed it no f/BLVt of her duty to make 
iKr pupils understand what they professed 
to le^Bf) indeed, I question wnether she 
under^od it herself. Of this, however, 
I am certain, that if my conversation be. 
habitually correct, and free from gross 
violation of grammar, that correctness 
has been insensibly acquired by mixing 
in good society, and reading well- written 
books, and not from learning the rules of 
syntax at school.' 

" My amit spake with lively gratitude 
of the instructions of her writing master, 
by whom also she was initiated into the 
study of geography, astronomy, and his- 
tory. It had always been a matter of 
regret, that she was so early removed 
firom his tuition. She, however, knew 
how to appreciate and improve what he 
had taught her ; for his instruction had 
been communicated on just principles : 
she understood as far as she learned, and 
the desire for further information was 
awakened, and the notion of obtaining it 
imparted; and this, she acknowledged, 
was real Education. 

" The languages which had been pro- 
fessedly taught to my aunt, were French 
and Italian. With the former she retained 
a pretty good acquaintance, having had 
frequent opportunities of conversing in 
that language, as well as access to the best 
authors ; for her father was familiar with, 
and partial to the language, and en- 
couraged his daughters in their acquire- 
ment of it ; but the Italian was of com- 
paratively little use. 

** My aunt had also learned music and 
drawing. She was placed under masters 
who taught these sciences. She had in- 
struction for a year or two in playing on 
the spinet and guitar; but the time 
bestowed was not sufiicient to admit of 
any great proficiency, and as she dis- 
covered no particular talent for music, 
and the little she had learned at school 
was not cultivated at home, it was soon 
forgotten. My aunt thought it a pity 
that the taste and capabilities of a pupil 
should not be more taken into consider- 
ation, before time was employed on a 
pursuit not in itself essential, and in 
which there was not a fair chance of sue- 
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cess. . She, however, rejoiced, that in her 
youth, it was not deemed necessary to 
spend five or six hours a day in practising 
music; she had not therefore to reflect 
on the waste of so large a portion of her 
existence, as she probably would have 
done in more modem times. Such was 
her opinion of time employed on a pursuit, 
whicn, as in her case, was never followed 
up or turned to future account ; it would 
not, perhaps, have been very different, if 
the accomplishment had been carried on 
to such a pitch of perfection, as to bear 
the application of Sir Francis Bacon's 
remark on the victors in the Olympic 
games, that *they were so excellent in 
these unnecessary things, that their per- 
fection must needs have been acquired by 
the neglect of whatever was necessary.' 
For drawing, my aunt had a taste ; the 
instructions, therefore, that she received, 
were so far valuable, as to form the basis 
for future self-improvement and agree- 
able recreation. A few spirited sketches 
and tasteful ornaments, indicated a con- 
siderable degree of talent and industry ; 
and the pencil was still occasionally em- 
ployed with admirable dexterity and cor- 
rectness, either for purposes of practical 
utility, or for the amusement of her 
children. 

" The parents of my aunt, especially 
her father, had not been accustomed to 
take a comprehensive view of education, 
but seemed to think, that when a certain 
number of years had been passed at 
school, and a proper amount of money 
had been expended on the payment of 
governesses and msusters, the business 
was completed, and was to be entirely 
laid aside. To furnish the young people 
with suitable books for their further im- 
provement, or in any way to gratify or 
cultivate the taste which school education 
might be supposed to have instilled, 
formed ^lo part of their system. 

" The school girls, when they came 
home, having finished their education, 
were to emerge at once into women : not 
only were they required strictly to conform 
to the rules and habits of a very precise 
family ; but it seemed to be expected that 
they should relinquish all desire after 
pursuits and pleasures, congenial to youth. 
They were to make pastry and pickles, 
copy recipes, and work tambour and tent 
stitch, with all the solemnity due to the 
importance of these avocations. If they 
wished to read, a desire which was re- 
garded with some suspicion and jealousy, 
as it was thought they had surely read 



enough at school, there was a library of 
good old authors, collected by an ancestor 
of the family, who was much addicted to 
learning; but all modern literature was 
strictly interdicted, as light, vain, and 
unnecessary. 

"As to society, a few formal insipid 
tea parties, and a family meeting at 
Christmas, formed the entire round of 
social intercourse, whether in town or 
country ; between which, by the way, 
the year was pretty equally divided. This 
half-yearly change of residence must have 
been an agreeable break in the monoto- 
nous scene, especially to my aunt Pris- 
cilla, who was an ardent lover of nature, 
and whose benevolent disposition would 
lead her to seek her pleasure in visiting 
and benefiting the poor, who are so much 
more accessible in the country than in 
London. There, too, she had the enjoy- 
ment of a garden, in the cultivation of 
which she greatly delighted. 

" By means of occasional excursions to 
one or other of the fashionable watering 
places of the day, my aunt became familiar 
with scenes of interest in her own country. 
Her habit, however, of referring to such 
topographical and historical books as she 
had access to, in connexion with the 
several localities she visited ; and indeed, 
of uniformly bringing what she had read 
to bear upon what she saw or experienced, 
often led her father to remark, that she 
was too studious by half, and to express 
his fear, that she would either turn her 
brain, or become totally unfitted for a 
notable housewife, which after all, he 
maintained, was the noblest character of 
woman. Her constant cheerfulness and 
good humour, however, tended to dispel the 
former apprehension ; and the testimony 
of her mother, as to her uniform activity 
in household affairs, removed the latter. 

" Greatly as my aunt preferred a coun- 
try residence, when the season came for 
returning to London, she was prepared 
to fall in cheerfully with the family ar- 
rangement. She carried many sources of 
pleasure with her, and therefore, did not 
appear to have been disposed at any time 
to complain of circumstances. She had 
strength and application of mind, to en- 
able her to take things as they were ; and 
though she probably would have liked 
many things different from what they 
J were, she could adapt the one to the 
other, strike out a plan of her own, pur- 
sue her own improvement, and do as 
much good as she could, without attempt- 
ing to disturb what she could not alter. 
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" I believe that my aunt's chief anxiety 
and diflquietude arose from observing, that 
an unhappy effect was produced on the 
minds of each of her sisters, by the recluse 
and unintellectual habits of the family. 
The elder of the two, naturally of a re- 
served and gloomy temper, not only con- 
formed to the wishes and practices of her 
parents, but even far exceeded them, and 
entirely secluded herself from society, 
until she became little better than a cold, 
scornful, self-righteous automaton; and 
though she possessed many sterling qua- 
lities, concealed and almost nullified 
them, by a harsh and repellent exterior. 
She, like my aunt Priscilla, addicted her- 
self to reading, but it seemed not so much 
for the sake of informing her own mind, 
and contributing to the pleasure and 
profit of others, as that she might secretly 
exult in having waded through so many 
huge folios; and indulge her contempt 
of others who sought information in a 
lighter and more interesting form. Poor 
aunt Leonora! But I shall tell you a 
little more about her another time. 

"The youngest sister, my own dear 
mother, was a girl of a high and lively 
spirit. She doubtless, as she herself has 
acknowledged to me, required judicious 
restraint ; but the influence of unswerving 
rigidity was extremely injurious to her. 
Being debarred from suitable society, and 
restrained from innocent sources of gra- 
tification, she formed an intimacy with 
one of the female servants of the family, 
who if not vicious was ignorant; and 
willing to indulge and gratify her kind- 
hearted young mistress, secretly supplied 
her with the produce of a circulating 
libraiy, selected without discrimination, 
and devoured with avidity. This kind 
of reading prepared the way for further 
mischief; and, as I have already intimated, 
she formed a rash and injudicious matri- 
monial connexion, without the consent of 
her parents. That one imprudent and 
unhappy step was the occasion of years 
of family alienation ; it was supposed to 
have hastened the death of my grand- 
mother, and it certainly embittered the 
whole succeeding life of my mother. Many 
of its attendant evils were averted by the 
kind exertions of my aunt Priscilla ; but 
in all probability, it never would have 
taken place, had there existed between 
my grandparents and their family, that^ 
mutual sympathy and confidence which 
ought always to exist between parents and 
children. 



" In making these diflclosares, I betray- 
no family confidence ; for all the parties 
concerned were led to see their own- 
errors, and were anxious that others 
should be warned against them. 

" As to the religious education of my 
aunt, it was characterized by the same 
rigi^ty and formality that pervaded the 
general movements of the family. There 
was little in it to reach the youthful un- 
derstanding, or win the affections. Long 
answers of catechisms committed to 
memory; abstruse and heavy sermons, 
read to a drowsy family ; wearisome ser- 
vices, and arbitrary restrictions, were 
little calculated to leave amiable impres- 
sions on the mind. But as there is no 
doubt, that notwithstanding many pre- 
judices and mistakes, my grandparents 
were sincere Christians, I will not enlarge 
on the effects of their system of education 
in this particular, but rather imitate my 
judicious aunt, who when she observed 
anything wrong, forbore direct censure, 
but adopted and recommended something 
better. Her own practice and success, 
will best exemplify the preferableness of 
her system. 
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A CALCULATING MACHINE. 

A MACHINE has been invented by Dr. 
Roth, of Paris, and patented in this 
country by Mr, Wertheimer, which per- 
forms sums in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, with un- 
erring exactness. It is to be seen at the 
Polytechnic Institution, London. The 
editor of the Mechanics' Magazine says : 
''We use the word macliine, as the 
whole of Dr. Roth's calculating con- 
trivances may, we understand, be com- 
bined in one frame or case; but what 
we saw were two separate machines or 
instruments; one for performing the 
operations of addition and subtraction, 
which is of a rectangular form, about 
six inches long by three in breadth ; and 
the other for doing sums in multiplica- 
tion and division, which is of a circular 
form, about twelve inches in diameter, 
and three inches in thickness. On the 
face of each machine there is a series of 
revolving circles or zones, each bearing 
the integral numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, and each representing either units, 
or tens, or hundreds, or tnousands, etc. 
Beneath each figure there is an orifice, 
by inserting a small hand style or pricker, 
in which the circle to which it belongs 



un be turned round, bo u to present 
that figure to any point of the circle de- 
Mnd. All IbeM circle! are connected 
widi and act upon a systeni of wheel 
work, concealed from view beneatb the 
iseeof the machine, (like the machinery 
of a watch,} but in what manner, or on 
what principle, is not explained, and will 
probably remain a secret till the specifi- 
cation of the patentee (Mr. Wertheimer) 
is enrolled. As the numbers to be added, 
subtracted, multiplied, or divided, are 
given to Ifae operator, he transfers them 
to the machine by means of the style; 
and, when the whole are told off, you see 
almost at the same instant the product 
or answer to the question, exhibited to 
view through a series of open circular 
spaces left in the face of the machine, 
immediately above the revolving circles. 
We saw a great many questions solved 
by these macbinea, in each ol the first 
four rules of arithmetic, as fast as they 
could be enunciated, and in every in- 
stance without the slightest error. • • • 
One great recommendation which Dr. 
Both's macbinea possesa over all others 
of the sort which we have seen or heard 
of, is tbeir conveniently portable size, 
and [should the demand for them be 
extensive) consequent cheapness. The 
price now asked Rir an adding and sub' 
trading machine, of the dimensions be- 
fore given, is 2^. 2i., and for the multi- 
plying and dividing one, 201. 5i. ; but 
luilesi there is something of a more nice 
and complex character in the concealed 
machinery than we have any reason to 
suppose iheie ii, both machines might 
be supplied, in large numbers, for a 
fourth of the money, and yield a hand- 
some profit. At the head of the list of 
subscribers for a set of tbe machines, 
were pleased to observe the nunes 
' Victoria' and ' Albert.'" 
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of faith. 5, It is perfect, a 
whatever is necessary to be known and 
believed, in order to salvation. — 6. It is 
also profitable, as containing nothing irre- 
levant or useless, 7, The providence of 
God bos watched over it, so that it re- 
tains its purity unsullied, and can be en- 
joyed now, OS it ever could l>e from the 
beginning. — Btngel. 



All of it ja clear and intelligible enough 
to persons who aincerely desire to con 
form the beartand life accordingly. 2. The 
word of God is found to be of special 
efiect upon the human heart, for 
viction, conversion, instruction, and 
fort, in all ages and nations ; and hereby 
evinces — 3. Its divine authority ; whence 
U follows — 4. That it is the standard for 
determining every controversy in matters 
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" Thepoplsr Irombling o'ei the BlWei flood." 

The poplar is included in the natural 

order Sahcacie, being in appearance and 

many other particulars, identified with 

the willow. Like all tbe varieties of that 



neighbourhood of water. I'he blossoms, 
are diiEcious (that is,'thoae containing sta- 
mens are on a different tree to those which 
prodTice the seeds,) and each seed is 
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suspended to a long, silky tuft of hairs. The 
timber, too, like that of all other aquatic 
trees, is soft, light, and homogeneous. The 
most essential difference between the two 
species which compose the above-named 
order, is in the number of stamens in 
each flower ; those in the willow rarely 
exceed five, while in the poplar there, are 
never less than eight ; the margin of the 
flower scale or bractea in the former is 
entire, in the latter serrated; and the 
leaves of the one are more or less lance 
shaped, in the other heart shaped. The 
general appearance of the trees, however, 
is very different, and easily to be distin- 
guished : the majority of the scarcely to 
be numbered willow tribe being rather 
shrubs than trees, and when cultivated 
for profit, kept low by continual cuttings, 
while the poplars are large and stately 
timber trees. 

Withering enumerates four species of 
the poplar as natives of Britain. These 
are the white, the grey, the black, and 
the trembling poplar, or aspen tree. 
Many other species have been intro- 
duced into this country from America, Tar- 
tary, and other parts of the north temper- 
ate zone, and are easily naturalized to 
our climate. Of these, the two most 
ornamental and generally known are the 
Lombardy and balsam poplars. They 
all require a moist and rich soil, and 
thrive best in the neighbourhood of 
running water, but never in a marshy 
situation. 

The grey poplar {Populus canescens) is 
a tall, straight tree, growing from eighty 
to one hundred feet. The leaves are 
heart-shaped, deeply and irregularly 
notched, dark green, and covered below 
with a white cottony down. The young 
shoots are also covered with this down, 
but the general colour of the bark is 
grey; hence the name of the species. 
The abele tree, or white poplar, (P. 
alba,) differs so slightly from this, that 
many botanists have considered them as 
varieties of the same species, and classed 
them together, being distinguished from 
all other poplars by this white down 
beneath the leaf, which, when the tree 
is ruffled by the wind, gives it a peculiar 
appearance. 

" The poplar, that with silver lines his leaf." 

COWPER. 

" The white poplar, from its foliage hoar, 

Scatters forth gleams like moonlight, with each 

gale 
That sweeps the boughs."— M&s. Heuans. 



The abele appears to have been brought 
to this country from Holland, about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Hartlib, in bis ''Compleat Husband- 
man," published in 1659, states that 
some years before that time, ten thou- 
sand trees were brought over, all at once, 
from Flanders, and planted in the coun- 
try places, where the people, not knowing 
wnat they were, called them Dutch beech 
trees. The name by which this tree is 
known among us, is evidently derived from 
its Dutch name, Aheclboom, Some have 
imagined this to originate from the town 
of Arbela on the site of ancient Nineveh, 
where numbers of these trees are found. 
It is probable that both these trees are 
varieties of one general species, one or 
other of which is found in most parts of 
Europe, below the latitude of fifty-seven 
degrees, thoiigh M*Culloch observed " a 
few stunted plants, ' ' in the island of Lewis, 
one of the Hebrides. In many parts of 
France they are very abundant, so as to 
furnish fuel to the neighbouring towns. 
In Paris the wood is aJmost exclusively 
applied to heating ovens, and known there 
as le hois hlanc. From the rapid growth of 
this tree, and the facility with which, 
after lopping, it reproduces long and 
strong shoots, it is invaluable in many 
cases, and deserves to be better known. 
In ten years from the time of planting, 
if the soil be rich and moist, the abele 
attains the height of more than thirty 
feet, with a trunk from six to nine inches 
in diameter. ''In three years," says 
Evelyn, " they will come to an incredi- 
ble altitude ; in twelve, be as big as your 
middle ; and in eighteen or twenty, arrive 
at full perfection. A specimen of this 
advance we have had in an abele tree at 
Syon, which, being lopped in February, 
1651, did, by the end of October, 1652, 
produce branches as big as a man's wrist, 
and seventeen feet in length : for which 
celerity we may recommend them to such 
late builders as seat their houses in naked 
and unsheltered places, and that would 
put a guise of antiquity on any new in- 
closure ; since by these, while a man is 
on a voyage of no long continuance, his 
house and lands may be so covered, as to 
be hardly known at his return. But, as 
they thus increase in bulk, their value 
advances likewise, which, after the first 
seven years, is commonly worth twelve- 
pence more : so as the Dutch look on a 
plantation of these trees as an ample 
portion for a daughter, and none of the 
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least effects of their good husbandry, 
which truly may very well be allowed, 
if that calculation hold which the late 
worthy knight (sir R. Weston) has as- 
serted, who began his plantation not long 
since about Richmond, that thirty pounds 
being laid out in these plants, would 
render at least ten thousand pounds in 
eighteen years, every tree affording thirty 
plants, and every one of them thirty 
more, after each seven years improving 
twelvepence in growth till they arrive at 
their acmi,'* Astounding as this calcu- 
lation may at first appear, yet the as- 
sertions herein made as to the extra- 
ordinary increase from a single plant of 
this species, is so fully corroborated by a 
modem French author, that the white 
poplar may rank as a not unworthy com- 
panion to the giant banyan of the sultry 
plains of India. He asserts that, if an 
abele be planted in a field, and sur- 
rounded on every side by a fence, at the 
distance of twenty-five feet, in twenty 
years tliis space would be entirely filled 
by its suckers, or root shoots ; and thus a 
wood, fifty feet in diameter, arise from 
a single tree. At a similar ratio, thirty 
or forty such trees would cover an acre 
in the same short interval. 

The black poplar (P. nigra) is also a 
large and handsome tree. It reaches 
fi-om fifty to eighty feet in height ; and 
from the rapidity of its growth, the 
thickness and brilliancy of its foliage, 
and vivid hue of its large and early 
flowering catkins, is one of the most 
valuable of the species in ornamental 
plantations. The leaves are heart-shaped, 
less notched at the edges than the above 
named species, and green on both sides. 
The catkins appear before the leaves, 
which do not open till the month of 
May ; they are short and thick, and 
from the deep red tinge of the an- 
thers, have a verv ornamental effect on 
the leafless branches. A correspondent 
in the Magazine of Natural History, from 
their great size and vivid colour, com- 
pares them, when torn off by a high 
wind, and lying on the ground, 4o '^ great 
red caterpillars." The foliage of this tree, 
though devoid of the silvery shade which 
renders the white poplar so beautiful 
when agitated by a gentle breeze, is of a 
brilliant and glossy green, and reflects 
back the rays of the sun in a peculiar 
degree, which gives it a particularly 
joyous and animated appearance. 

" The poplar there 

Shoots up its spires, and shakes its leaves 1' the 
sun 



Fantastical, while round its slender base 
Rambles the sweet-breathed woodbine." 

B. Cornwall. 

Hence the quivering of the leaves of 
this tree, which seem to dance as for joy, 
while they throw back, as a mirror, the 
cheery beams of tl^e sun, have afforded, to 
both. ancient and modern poets, a pleas- 
ing image of active enjoyment. Homer, 
describing the handmaids of Penelope, 
says, 

" Some fly the loom, their busy fingers move. 
Like poplar leaves, when zephyrs fan the grove." 

Pope. 

"As a green poplar leaf in wanton play, 

Dances for Joy at rosy break of day." 

Wiffen's Gakcilasso. 

In some parts of England this tree is 
known as the willow poplar, in others as 
the water poplar. It grows very rapidly 
in the neighbourhood of water, some- 
times from thirty to forty feet in ten 
years. Like the abele and the willow, 
it bears pollarding, and when thus 
treated, throws out long and strong 
shoots, which are sometimes substituted 
for osiers in basket making, or when cut 
with the leaves, are tied into brooms. 



"HOW CAN MAN BE JUST WITH GOD?" 
There is no period so important in 
the life of an individual as that in which 
he first feels anxious for the salvation 
of his soul. At this crisis one question 
arises, of the highest interest, " How can 
man be just with God ?" When thoroughly 
convinced of his guilt and danger, he 
will find no rest till this inquiry has re- 
ceived a satisfactory answer. Other in- 
formation, though of a religious charactei:, 
will not alleviate his solicitude. To speak 
of the attributes of God, is only to ex- 
hibit that moral Governor, to whom, as a 
sinner, he is obnoxious; to enforce the 
claims of the supreme law is only to in- 
crease his dread of pimishment ; and ar- 
guments for the immortality of the soul 
only place, in a clear and affecting light, 
the endless duration of the woe which he 
feels he has deserved. It is " the glori- 
ous gospel of the blessed God ** mone, 
that so exactly meets his condition, as to 
afford him relief; and this it does, as he 
receives its proclamation, that God can 
be just, and the justifier of him who be- 
lieveth in Jesus. On this subject we 
cannot but observe, with deep concern, 
the prevalence of great ignorance and of 
ruinous errors; and hence it is now pro- 
posed to offer some remarks on justifica- 
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tion, in the hope that, under the Divine 
blessingi they may operate both to inform 
and to correct. 

The term justification* appears to have 
been used first by the Romans, and to 
have been afterwards adopted for eccle- 
siastical purposes. Accordmg to the laws 
of etymology, it describ'es an affair of juris^ 
diction, the making of a person just, and is 
thus a forensic term. In the Old Testa- 
ment there is a corresponding word, and 
we first find it familiarly used in courts of 
law. The radical idea of this term f is 
rigidity, or stiffiiess, and from this arises 
the moral sense of equity. 

To take one or two examples. We 
read, " If there be a controversy between 
men, and they come unto judgment, that 
the judges may judge them ; then they shall 
justify the righteous, and condemn the 
wicked," D^it. xxv. 1. Now there is a 
form of the Hebrew verb,J perfectly fa- 
miliar to a student of the language, which 
conveys the idea, which we intimate by 
our word justifying ; it is the judicial act 
of pronouncing a person righteous. In 
the case before us this form of the verb is 
used^ and thus it is commanded, that 
while the wicked is condemned, the right- 
eous is to be pronounced just. In another 
passage it is stated, that he that justifies 
the wicked, that is, he who pronounces 
such a man just, or acquits him in I'uds- 
ment, is like one who condemnetn the 
just, an abomination to the Lord, Prov. 
xvii. 15, Other passages, in which the 
same term is used, having manifestly the 
same meaning, might be easily quoted. 

It may be well to observe here, that 
one of the alarming errors of the present 
day involves the assertion that justifica- 
tion means, not only the counting right- 
eous, to which reference has been made, 
but making righteous. To this view, 
however, we think that the Scriptures 
are directly opposed, restricting, as we 
believe they do, the term now under con- 
sideration, to a change in the person's 
state, in relation to the law, and not 
using it for a change in his dispositions. 
It may suffice to remark, in proof of this, 
that our Lord was " holy, harmless, ua- 
defiled, separate from sinners," and 
yet this very term is employed in refer- 
ence to him. Alluding to the sentence 
of the Eternal Father, by which he was 
freed from the claims of the law, which 
he had fully satisfied, and acquitted from 
every false allegation of his enemies, he 
exclaims, " He is near that justifieth me, 

• Juatificatio. f pHV taedek. I HiphiL 



and who is he that will contend with 
me?" Isaiah 1, 8. The only meaning 
which a devout mind can apply in such 
circiunstances is, that of a declaration of 
righteousness: he who was **a lamb 
without blemish, and without spot," who 
knew no sin, could in no sense be made 
righteous. 

We may now proceed from the He- 
brew language on this subject to the 
Greek, in which tongue there was, as is 
well known, a version of the Old Testa- 
ment called the Septuagint. It is desir- 
able to recall this fact, as the writers of 
the New Testament employ what may be 
styled the language of the Septuagint; 
and the adoption of this version by the 
apostles shows the way in which they 
would translate many Hebrew texts. Thus 
the passages already given, to show the 
sense of the Hebrew word, are so rendered 
by the seventy, as to prove that the 
apostles had the idea of a judicial deci- 
sion in their minds, when they used 
the Greek word.§ The Septuagint says, 
in Deut. xxv. 1, "The judges should 
justify that which is j[ust." In Prov. 
xvii. 15, they use the same phrase : 
" He that judgeth the unjust just, and 
the just unjust, is impure and abomi- 
nable with God." Thus they use the 
word,|| to judge, as before they had em- 
ployed the word used by the apostles for 
"to justify." 

The light cast on the subject by the 
New Testament is, therefore, precisely 
the same as that in which it has been 
already beheld. When, for instance, 
" Wisdom is " said to be "justified of her 
children," Matt. xi. 19, the meaning is, 
that she is vindicated firom the aspersions 
of her enemies, exhibited in her true 
character, and declared to be perfect. 
To the Pharisees Christ said, "Ye are 
they which justify yourselves before men, * * 
Luke xvi. 15 ; for as the man who de- 
sires to justify himself, is one eager to 
prove that there is no defect in his obedi- 
ence, so this sect, which affirmed that 
men were accepted by God on the ground 
of their good works, made a show of 
righteousness before the world. The pub- 
lican is said to have gone down to his 
house justified, that is, acquitted and par- 
doned by that God whose mercy he had 
humbly and fervently implored. It is 
needless to add other simuar instances ; 
but it may be stated, as worthy of spe- 
cial notice, that the forensic sense of jus- 
tification is also manifest, from its being 
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opposed to condemnation. " Judgment 
was by one to condemnation, but the 
free gift is of many offences unto justifi- 
cation." " It is God that justifieth. Who 
is he that condemneth?" Rom. viii. 33, 34. 
Nor is it less clear, that the term in ques- 
tion is used alike in reference to the 
eternal Father, and to the coequal Son ; 
and that as injustice is with them impos- 
sible, so all that can be intended is the 
declaration of their integrity, the asser- 
tion of their absolute perfection. 

Here, then, the question recurs, How 
can man become rust? And to this it 
is sometimes replied, " By merit." But to 
such an answer there are serious, and, 
we think, fatal objections. If, for in- 
stance, one human being merits of an- 
other, some action must be performed to 
which there was no prior obligation, 
and from iivhich advantage accrues to 
him for whom it is done. Merit cannot 
possibly arise in any other circumstances; 
freedom from duty, and actual profit, are 
indispensably necessary to constitute it ; 
for if, on the one hand, there is some 
claim, or, on the other, nothing is gained, 
merit is impossible. 

It were enough, therefore, to demolish 
the pretension to merit, to show that man 
cannot be profitable to God, and that any 
Contrary idea is a wilful and guilty as- 
sault on the Divine independence. But, 
only remarking that God would have 
been infinitely and eternally blessed, had 
no creatures ever existed, it will sufiice to 
dwell on the truth, that an action cannot 
be meritorious, unless there is no duty to 
claim its performance. The law of God 
requires entire obedience, from the earli- 
est moments of our rational being, to the 
close of our mortal career ; it follows, 
therefore, that something must be done 
- beyond this, or the pretension to merit is 
vain, and the impossibility of the one 
shows that the other is groundless. 

If, for example, Adam had maintained, 
undeviatingly, his fidelity to God, for 
any period, however lengthened, he 
would not, at its close, have merited any- 
thing ; because his Creator and Benefac- 
tor required most justly, a constant and 
invariable obedience to his will. And if, 
in such circumstances, there could be 
nothing meritorious, the condition of his 
descendants is still more unfavourable. 
God has a paramount right to claim every 
thing from man : this, at the outset, 
wholly annuls all claim upon God on the 
part of man, under any circumstances. 
Let it be granted, that there is in the 



bosom a spirit of integrity, or kindness, 
or patriotism ; and then it may be con- 
tended that it was God by whom this 
spirit was inspired, and without him 
no disposition of the kind could ever 
have been exercised. If at the hands 
of the individual, the poor have long 
and largely been the recipients of 
bounty ; still the voice of the Lord of 
hosts may be heard saying, " The silver 
and the gold are mine." The gifts of 
God are thus every where manifest, and 
as the abuse of them is wickedness, so it 
IS only duty to use them aright; and 
until debt is donation, and a matter of 
right is one of favour, duty cannot be 
merit. 

It may still further be observed, that 
the sinfulness of man is equally demon- 
strative of the fact, that he can have no- 
thing meritorious. As a transgressor of 
the law of God, though his present conduct 
were dutiful, it could not compensate for 
his past disobedience. Supposing obedi- 
ence now performed, it could not cancel the 
debt which he had formerly contracted, 
as if he offered a free gift, or gratuitous 
service. And hence, on various grounds, 
it is manifest, that justification by works 
is absolutely impossible; a fact clearly 
stated by the apostle, when he said, " By 
the deeds of the law there shall no flesh 
be justified;" and manifestly accordant 
with his statements that believers are 
"justified /^«e/^," and saved by ^^ graced* 
See Rom. lii. 20, 24. 

Various parts of the word of God fully 
coincide with this inspired testimony. 
Christ is called " The Lord our righteous- 
ness," Jer. xxiii. 6. He is said to bring 
in everlasting righteousness, Dan. ix. 24. 
He is described as made of God unto 
us righteousness, 1 Cor. i. 80. The sin- 
ner who appears before the tribunal of 
God, might be equitably condemned : he 
is destitute of the righteousness which the 
law requires, and he has also incurred 
its penalty ; but by an act of free favour, 
God gives him this righteousness which 
his law demands, and on this ground de- 
clares him to be just. In other words, 
this righteousness is "imputed." As 
Paul says to Philemon concerning One- 
simus, "If he hath wronged thee, or 
oweth thee ought, put that on mine ac- 
count;" that is, impute it to me, hold me 
responsible for it, as if it were my own 
deed ; so the moral Governor of the world 
reckons to the believer the righteousness 
of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

** Now to him that worketh," says the 
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apostle, " is the reward not reckoned of 
grace, but of debt. But to him that 
worketh not, but believeth on him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted 
for righteousness. Even as David also 
describeth the blessedness of the man, 
unto whom God imputeth righteousness 
without works, saying. Blessed are they 
whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose 
sins are covered. Blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord will not impute sin," 
Rom. iv. 4 — 8. Should it be objected, 
that faith is the righteousness here de- 
clared to be imputed, it may be replied, 
that as faith is an act of an individual 
mind, it cannot be said, with any pro- 
priety, that what is his own is imputed 
to him. Faith receives the testimony of 
God, in which the righteousness of Christ 
is revealed; it becomes, therefore, the 
instrument of imputation, but it is not 
the thing imputed. 

That which is imputed is, we conceive, 
the personal obedience of the Redeemer. 
His sacrifice, as an atonement for sin, 
was of infinite value, in consequence of 
its union with his Deity. It would, in- 
deed, have lost its worth, had Jesus been 
disobedient ; but the value of the offering 
he presented once for all, could not be 
enhanced by his obedience. Why, then, 
was there a long course of obedience? 
Admitting that the righteousness of Christ 
was designed for the justification of his 
people, the reason of his dwelling in the 
world for thirty years prior to the ofier- 
ing of his sacrifice, is manifest ; but reject- 
ing it, no reason for his previous course 
can be assigned. It cannot be said that 
his obedience during that period was to 
furnish us with an example, for he lived 
in obscurity, and no history of his career 
at that time has ever been penned. But 
viewing the righteousness of Christ as the 
property of his people, to secure their 
justification before God, all difficulty is 
at an end, and the previous course of the 
Redeemer exhibits an entire subserviency 
to the grand design of his coming — ^the 
salvation of all who believe. 

Reader, here is the only basis for your 
hope : give it your most serious and de- 
vout regard. Neglect not the slightest 
impression or conviction of a religious 
nature. Do not for the world treat it 
with indifference ; it may be the Spirit's 
rising beam, the dawn of a day of glory 
and of bliss. Our Lord, when desired by 
the Gergasenes to depart out of their 
coasts, complied with their request, and 
visited them no more. May there then 



be joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over your immediate repentance. 
Seek the Lord, and he shall be found of 
you. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and you shall be saved. — W. 



AFRICAN OPINION OP ECLIPSES OF THE 

MOON. 

The opinion that eclipses of the moon 
are occasioned by the earth's shadow, is 
founded on careful calculation and pro- 
found reflection ; there are, however, 
African sages who entertain a very dif- 
ferent opinion. 

The following extract from a work on 
Africa, will show the ridiculous notions 
entertained by some of its natives: 
" About ten o'clock at night, when we 
were sleeping on our mats, w6 were 
suddenly awoke by a great cry of dis- 
tress. Before we had time to recover 
from our surprise, old Pascoe, our na- 
tive servant, rushed breathless into our 
hut, and informed us with a trembling 
voice that the sun was dragging the 
moon across the heavens. We learned 
that the Mohammedan priest, residing in 
the city, had told the king and the people 
that the eclipse was occasioned through 
the obstinacy and disobedience of the 
latter luminary. They said for a long 
time previously, the moon had been dis- 
pleased with the path she had been com- 
pelled to take through the heavens, be- 
cause it was filled with thorns and briers, 
and, therefore, that, having watched for 
a favourable opportunity, she had this 
evenins^ deserted her usual track, and 
entered into that of the sun. She had 
not, however, travelled far up the sky on 
the forbidden road, before the circum- 
stance was discovered by the sun, who 
immediately hastened to her in his anger, , 
and punished her dereliction, by clothing 
her in darkness; forcing her back to 
her own territories, and forbidding her to 
shed her light upon the earth." 

DISCONTENT. 

Discontent casts a cloud over the 
mind, and renders it more occupied about 
the evil which disquiets it, than about the 
means of removing it. — Feltham, 



CHRIST THE GIVER OF PEACE. 
As a needle in a compass trembles till 
it settles in the north point, so the heart 
of a sinner can have no rest but in Chnst. 
— Dingley, 



ENOLISH HISTORY. 

The Romanists were not leaa disap- 
pointed than the Puritans at the course 
pursued by James, on his accession to the 
throne of England. They had expected 
a repeal of some of the laws afiecting 
them, ifnotatoleration, for James certain- 
ly was more favourably diapoaed towards 
Papists than to the Puritans ; but the 
measures he pursued, relative to the lat- 
ter, compelled him to assume an appear- 
Btice of impartiality, by causing the penal 
laws against the Papists to be enforced, in 
some instances, at leaet. They especially 
■ufiered by fines ; the poverty of the king, 
and the rapacity of many of his Scottish 
dependents, often led to grants'of these 
fines to those who pressed for his bounty, 
the penalty of twenty pounds being in- 
curred for every month a Papist absented 
himself from churcli. The Papiats were 
also divided among themselves, and those 
denominated the English party, who 
were more willing than their fellows to 
live quietly, were goaded to discontent 
by the immediate agents of the pope, 
especially the Jesuits. There ia full rea- 
son to believe that these men not only 
nrged their more quiet brethren to dis- 
loyalty; but that they also, at times, by 
•ecret informations against them, actually 
CBUsed the laws to be enforced more 
severely, that discontent might thereby 
be increased. That James had expressed 
himself favourably towards them, there 

Fbiruary, 1842. 



can be no doubt. The ear] of Northuro- 
berland communicated with him, while 
queen Elizabeth was in her last illness, 
and declared that he was authorized to 

g've the Romanists hopes that they should 
'. well dealt withal. It is stated, that 
James not only wrote to this eShct, but 
even added, " It were a pity to lose so 
good a Icingdom for not tolerating moss in 
a corner, if upon that it resteth." 

In this state of things, aome active Papists 
formed that atrocious conspiracy, com- 
monly called the Gunpowder Plot, which 
will never be forgotten, though the Roman- 
ists make every effort to extenuate the 
deed, and to prevent its being duly remem- 
bered. Protestants, also, when considering 
the details of this plot, are too apt to forget 
that the more important features which 
distinguish it are, the undeniable and 
complete exposure of two of the atrocious 
principles maintained by the church of 
Rome, namely, that the end sanctities the 
means, so that any proceedings may be 
adopted to crush heresy ; and that a 
priest is not to take measures to prevent 
any purposed crime, which has been 
communicated to him by way of confes- 
sion, while it rests with himself, in > 
great measure, to determine whether any- 
thing told him is a communication of that 
nature. Upon these points rest the only 
excuses which the advocates of the churen 
of Rome can offer to extenuate this atro- 
cious design. That they are invalid, and 
contrary to Scripture, need hardly be 
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said; but we must also remember that 
these excuses, which, in reality, only aggra^ 
vate the crime, are not applicable in this 
instance. Even these subterfuges are not 
left for the Papist in this matter. 

The histoiy of the Gunpowder Plot is 
shortly as follows. Robert Catesby was a 
gentleman of Northamptonshire, whose 
family had suffered in the cause of the 
pope, during the last reign. Catesby 
himself also was heavily fined for taking 
part in the last lawless attempt of the 
earl of Essex. He afterwards had much 
intercourse with the Jesuits, and formed 
the atrocious design of destroying the 
king, and both houses of parliament, by 
an explosion of gunpowder. 

It may be well to observe, that among 
the rumoured plots against Elizabeth, 
noticed by the writers of her day, was 
one of a plan to destroy the queen and 
her court by the very same means. 

Catesby communicated his design to 
others, who were induced to join him in 
the plot : the earliest of these were Win- 
ter, and Guido Vaux, or Guy Fawkes, 
Wright, and Percy, a relation of the earl of 
Northumberland, to whom he was steward. 
These five bound themselves together, 
by privately communicating at mass ; re- 
ceiving the sacrament from a priest 
named Gerard, who, if he was not exactly 
aware of the nature of the plot, must have 
known that the parties had formed some 
dark design ; but it was the special busi- 
ness of these missionaries of the pope to 
foment disturbances against the state, as 
well as to oppose the established faith. 
How different from the course pursued 
by Protestant missionaries, who go forth 
as the heralds of peace, bearing only the 
glad tidings of salvation ! Now 

The sacred book no longer suffers wrong, 
Bound in the fetters of an unknown tongue ; 
But speaks with plainness, art could never mend, 
What simplest minds can soonest comprehend. 
God gives the word, the preachers throng around, 
Live from his lips, and spread the|i;loriou8 sound ; 
That sound bespeaks salvation on her way, 
The trumpet of a life- restoring day ; 
'Tis heard where England's eastern glory shines. 
And in the gulfs of her Comubian mines. 
And still it spreads. See Germany send forth 
Her sons to pour it on the farthest north; 
Fired with a zeal peculiar, they defy 
The rage and rigour of a polar sky, 
And plant, successfully, sweet Sharon's Rose, 
On icy plains, and in eternal snows. — Cowper. 

And since these lines were written, the 
missionary spirit has gone forth through the 
breadth and length of our land, consti- 
tuting one of the most pleasing features 
that distinguish England at the present 
day, and diffusing the knowledge of God's 
word in every quarter of the globe. 



In August, 1604, the peace between 
England and Spain was finally settled ; 
but no mention was made in the treaty 
of any relief to the Romanists. Catesby and 
his companions then set about their design 
in earnest. A house adjoining the build- 
ing in which the House of Lords met was 
taken ; and during the month of Decem- 
ber considerable progress was made in 
excavating a mine beneath the wall which 
separated the buildings, the conspirators 
intending to complete their preparations 
against the next meeting of parliament, 
wnen that meeting was deferred to Oc- 
tober 3. 

The long interval, thus unexpectedly 
afforded, caused the conspirators to sus- 
pend their proceedings. Some of them 
began to doubt whether it was lawful 
to destroy the whole parliament, as some 
of their own faith would be there among 
the Protestants ; but respecting the destruc- 
tion of the latter they did not hesitate. In 
this dilemma, Catesby inquired of father 
Garnet, the provincial or chief of the Je- 
suits in England, " Whether it were lawful, 
in a just and good cause, to adopt measures 
which, though framed only for the guilty, 
would sometimes include the innocent?" 
The Jesuit priest, without hesitation, de- 
clared that such a proceeding was lawful ; 
and Catesby, thus strengthened, over- 
came the scruples of his associates. Let 
the Protestant remark that this cause,. 
" just and good" in the eyes of Papists, 
was the total destruction, or wholesale 
murder of the king, lords, and commons, 
and their attendants ! If Garnet was^ not 
then acquainted with the design, he soon 
afterwards was apprized of . it, through 
Green way, another Jesuit, to whom it 
was made known. Doubtless he was a 
participator in the conspiracy, and if, as 
the Papists assert, it was revealed to him 
in confession, that circumstance in truth 
only makes his participation in the guilt 
the more atrocious. 

Afler Christmas, the conspirators re- 
sumed their labours; but the mipe was 
stopped by water flowing into it; they then 
proceeded with vast pains to cut through 
the wall, nine feet in thickness ; but be- 
fore this was done, they heard a noise in 
the adjoining cellar, and on inquiry found 
it was to let. The cellar was directly 
under the house of lords, and thus their 
object seemed to be secured; but the 
words of Scripture may here be applied, 

They eneouri^e themselves in an eyil matter: 
They commune of laying snares privily ; 
They say, Who shall see themt 
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They search oHt iniquities ; 

They accomplish a diligent search.: 

Both the inward thought of every one (tf them, 

and the heart, is deep. 
But Ood shall shoot at them with an arrow ; 
Suddenly shall they be wounded. 
So they shall make their own tongue to fall upon 

themselves. 
And all men shall fear, and shall declare the work 

of God.— Psa. Ixiv. 5—9. 

m 

The cellar was hired in the name of 
Percy, and a quantity of gunpowder de- 
posited there, under a heap of coals and 
fire wood, which covered the barrels ; and 
some articles of furniture were stowed in 
the vault. 

The conspirators then separated, but 
during the summer further measures were 
taken, by sending Fawkes to communi- 
cate with the Spanish rulers in Flanders, 
and an agent to Rome, to procure aid for 
an insurrection, which was immediately 
to follow the atrocious deed. These pro- 
ceedings caused rumours, which were 
communicated to Cecil from abroad ; but 
he could not learn any particulars of the 
precise nature of the design, in which the 
active-JEnglish Papists then seemed to be 
engaged. 

Parliament was again prorogued to No- 
vember 5 ; the conspirators were alarmed 
at the farther delay j but Winter attended 
the prorogation, and as the commissioners 
evidently were utterly unconscious of ^ny 
danger, they resolved to proceed. Their 
plan was now enlarged. A number of 
Romanists were to be collected by sir 
Everard Digby in Warwickshire, under 
pretence of a hunting match, and directly 
the result of the explosion was known, 
prince Charles and the princess Elizabeth, 
then in that neighbourhood, were to be 
seized, and a government formed in the 
name of the prince. Tresham and several 
others were admitted into the conspiracy 
during the summer. 

The final arrangements were madfe. 
Fawkes, who had long been fixed upon to 
fire the train, was to leave the cellarinstantly 
after he had lighted it, and crossing the 
river, was directly to embark in a vessel 
for Flanders, which was prepared for the 
purpose, that he might obtain military 
assistance from thence. It was also 
agreed tHat some members of both houses 
should be prevented from attending the 
fatal meeting. Some further hesitation 
was shown by Tresham, who not only 
pleaded earnestly that his relative, lord 
Monteagle, a moderate Papist, should be 
spared, but even urged that the explosion 
should be deferred to the end of the ses- 
sion. 



On October 27, lord Monteagle sent to 
Cecil a letter he had received, which ad- 
vised Monteagle to be absent from the 
parliament, as that assembly would re- 
ceive a terrible blow, and yet not see who 
hurt them : a remarkable expression ^as 
added, *' the danger is past as soon as 
you have burned the letter." It appear- 
ed that lord Monteagle had gone the 
preceding evening to his country house 
at Hoxton, then some distance from Lon- 
don, to sup there with his attendants, 
though this was not his usual custom. 
While at his meal, a servant brought him 
the above-mentioned letter, which had 
just been left by a tall man, who instantly 
disappeared' in the darkness. Lord Mont- 
eagle gave it to one of his gentlemen to 
read . aloud, and the next day took it to 
the secretary of state. 

On the same day, the gentleman who 
had read the letter, called upon Winter, 
knowing him to be active among the Ro- 
manists, and admonished him to take care 
for his safety, if he had ^, any design . in ' 
hand. Winter and Catesby conferred 
with Tresham ; but w.ere reassured, by 
his answers to their questions, and by 
Fawkes reporting that the secret marks 
he had made on the door of the cellar 
had not been disturbed: they fondly 
hoped that the letter was too obscure to 
give the clue to tlieir plot, and resolved to 
proceed, though Tresham evidently sought 
to alarm them, so that they might give 
up the attempt^ and seek safety in flight. 

The king and the council examined 
the letter, when, by some means, James 
was led to express a suspicion, from the 
sentence above quoted, that some explo- 
sion, by gunpowder, was intended. Cecil, 
however, prevented any immediate search 
from being made, and the conspirators 
were thereby rendered secure. 

On the. evening of the 4th, the lord 
chamberlain, while examining the parlia- 
ment house, entered the cellar. Fawkes 
was there at the time, and represented 
himself as the servant of Percy. The 
lord chamberlain merely remarked upon 
the large provision of fuel Percy appeared 
to have made, and went away. Fawkfes 
told Percy what had passed, and returned 
to watch in the cellar. 

About two o'clock in the morning of 
November 5, Fawkes went into the street, 
where he was seized by a magistrate, who 
was waiting for the purpose, and on 
searching the cellar, the gunpowder was 
discovered. He was immediatly carried 
before the council, and afterwards tortured 
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to force a disclosure of his associates. 
The leading conspirators hearing that 
Fawkes was apprehended, took horse, 
and joined sir Everard Dighy. But most 
of those assemhled for hunting dispersed, 
while the conspirators retired across the 
country, endeavouring to gather asso- 
ciates. Being pursued to Holheach house, 
in Worcestershire, they were there taken. 
Cateshy, Percy, and the Wrights resisted 
till they were slain, some of the num- 
ber were disabled by an accidental explo- 
sion of a part of their gunpowder. 

The ramifications of the plot were in- 
quired into. Search was made for the 
Jesuits. Gerard escaped to the continent ; 
but Garnet and Green way were, after a 
lone search, found concealed at Henlip, 
in Worcestershire, where they were se- 
creted in a closet built in one of the chim- 
neys, for more than a week, while the 
officers abode in the house, searching for 
them ; but hunger, and exhaustion from 
confinement, at last obliged them to 
come forth. Garnet denied any know- 
ledge of the plot, excepting by way 
of confession; but this evidently was 
equivocation, or at most he might choose 
to receive as confession what another told 
him as a direct communication. The 
Jesuitical, or popish doctrine of equivoca- 
tion was fully exposed in the course 
of the examination. Tresham died in 
prison, and before his death, retracted his 
confession, and declared that he did not 
know Garnet. Garnet had, however, ad- 
mitted his knowledge of Tresham, and 
being asked to explain, said that Tresham 

Srobably meant "to equivocate," and 
id not hesitate to state, " that the speech 
by equivocation, being saved from a lie, 
the same speech maybe without perjury 
confirmed by oath, or by any other usual 
way, though it were by receiving the 
sacrament, if just necessity so require." 
Upon this no lengthened remark need to 
be made. Even the modem Romish histo- 
rian, skilful as he is in the arts of pallia- 
tion, and even equivocation, is obliged to 
admit that "the man who maintained 
such opinions could not reasonably com- 
plain if the king refused credit to his as- 
severations of innocence, and permitted 
the law to take its course." ITius mur- 
der and treason are said to be lawful ; but 
the Bible declares the reverse in every 
page.* 

* A disclosure of the plot was published at that 
time by authority, and the trial of the conspirators 
is in the State Trials ; but reference to the original 
examinations, and other documents, has shown 
that matters were suppressed which might impli- 



The conspirators were executed amidst 
the just execrations of the people, and the 
nation At large called for stricter proceed- 
ings against the followers and devotees of 
a faith, so dangerous and destructive to 
the rulers and to the people. But the 
deep atrocity of the plot had not failed to 
worK upon the cowardice of James. . He 
purposed to avoid the repetition of such 
acts by relaxing his severities against the 
Romanists, and gave evident indications 
of this in his speech when the parliament 
opened on November 9, when ne did not 
hesitate to reflect upon the Puritans as 
having principles still worse than the 
Papists ! This fully showed the bent of 
the king's mind. We will not blame his 
willingness to refrain from severities 
which would amount to persecution for 
religion; but his conduct did not arise 
from such a motive. 

The particulars of this atrocious plot 
have been constantly impressed upon the 
minds of English Protestants ; but of late 
years the Papists have made some bdld 
attempts to throw discredit upon the his- 
tory — some even daring to speak of it as 
a false plot of Cecil's ! This has proved 
beneficial, by producing a careful ex- 
amination of all the documents connected 
with the design, and the disclosures give 
irrefragable evidence against the prin- 
ciples and the practices of popery. Some 
particulars kept back at the time, from 
policy, have been disclosed, especially as 
to the way in which it was found out. 
There now is little doubt but it was by 
Tresham 's alarm, when the time for exe- 
cuting the deed approached ; and there 
is strong reason to apprehend that Lord 
Monteagle had some information, if not 
some guilty knowledge of the plot, and 
that the letter, and its being received, 
were planned with his knowledge. If so, 
how much more commendable the con- 
duct of the peer than <that of the Jesuit 
priest, though not free from duplicity. 

When the parliament assembled m 
January, 1606, the members showed their 
abhorrence of the late treasonable plot, 
by directing that the 5th of November 
should be observed as a day of public 

cate others whose names were kept back. These 
are noticed in some recent works on the subject, 
particularly in volume two of Criminal Trials by 
Jardine. The statement, therein given, is very full 
and important, and cannot be objected to as par- 
tial: the writer investigates the gunpowder plot 
merely as a legal question, and does not fally expose 
the principles of Popery. The latter has been clone 
by Lathbury and others ; and in the Visitor for last 
year, will be found a full account of this con- 
spiracy, to which the reader's attention is directed : 
only a brief sketch could be given in this place. 
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thanksgiving ; and severe enactments 
were made against Popery. They were 
too rigorous to be generally or strictly 
enforced ; but the violent proceedings of 
the Papists, and their avowed designs 
against all Protestants, led to these mea- 
sures. The king, as already stated, did 
not enforce them : one result of this was, 
to attach the Romanists to the crown, in 
opposition to the parliament. 

A large supply, yet hardly meeting the 
royal debts, was voted to the king by this 
parliament, amounting to nearly half a 
million ; but a desire was also shown to 
procure the redress of grievances. Against 
this James endeavoured to guard when 
the parliament re-assembled in Novem- 
ber, by high assertions about his prero- 
gative, and by cautioning the House of 
Commons to repress any member who 
might be disposed to enter upon such 
questions. One of the first measures 
brought under consideration, was the 
union with Scotland; this was opposed, 
and withdrawn by the king's consent. But 
an important point connected with this 
subject, was brought forward in another 
manner. The question of naturalization 
was submitted to the decision of the 
courts of law, which solemnly decided, 
that all persons born as subjects to the 
crown of England, were entitled to the 
same privileges wherever its dominion 
extended ; this placed all who were bom 
after the accession of James to the Eng- 
lish throne, on the same footing, whether 
natives of England or Scotland. This 
decision was not pronounced till 1608; 
but the unpleasant feelings to which the 
discussion gave rise, caused James again 
to close the session of parliament, and to 
resort to various expedients for raising 
money, all of which tended to alienate 
those who had to advance it, particularly 
levying duties or imposts by the royal 
authority alone. Cecil found his office 
far more burdensome than under queen 
Elizabeth, though he was allowed to ex- 
ercise greater power. He spoke in strong 
terms to Harrington of the difference. 

The profuseness of James contrasted 
very unfavourably with the care of his 
predecessor, who seldom troubled her 
subjects for money. Thereby she pre- 
vented those discussions to which such ap- 
plications gave rise, and which, by causing 
examination into many matters, tended 
to limit the power of the crown. He 
also thereby lost much of the advantage 
of his pacific disposition ; and as causes 
and effects re-act upon each other, so his 



arbitrary disposition and foolish predilec- 
tion for favourites, were both strength- 
ened by this opposition, and also tended 
to excite it further. 

The king's choice of favourites was 
among the greatest evils of his reign, and 
did much to alienate his subjects. After 
his accession to the throne of England, 
the first . he selected was Philip Herbert, 
brother of the earl of Pembroke. Herbert 
was far less obnoxious than his successor, 
and the sums lavished on him, though 
large, were less considerable in their 
amount. 

The king's love of pleasure was also 
marked. He spent whole days in hunt- 
ing, and concluded them by excesses at 
the table, refusing to give regular atten- 
tion to the business of state. The salary 
of the officer who looked after his fight- 
ing cocks, was two hundred pounds, equal 
to that assigned to the secretaries of state. 
The queen also indulged in expensive 
masques and revels ; and on a visit from 
her brother, the kin^ of Denmark, in the 
summer of 1607, the whole court ex- 
hibited disgusting scenes of excess and 
riot. Harrington describes one of these 
allegorical exhibitions, when the person 
representing the queen of Sheba, and 
also the king of Denmark, were both so 
drunk, that, on attempting to dance, they 
rolled on the floor together. Hope was 
too much intoxicated to speak her part ; 
Faith was hardly able to stagger out of 
the room ; Victory was overcome with 
liquor, and fell asleep ; while Peace, in a 
similar stat*, " rudely made war with her 
olive brand), and laid on the pates of 
those who did oppose her coming." He 
adds, " The lord of the mansion is over- 
whelmed in preparations at Theobald's, 
and doth marvellously please both kings 
with good meat, good drink, and good 
speeches. I do often say, biit not aloud, 
that the Danes have again conquered the 
Britons ; for I see no man or woman either 
that can now command himself or her- 
self." 

Conduct so diametrically opposed to 
the precepts of Him who declares, " By 
me kings reign and princes decree jus- 
tice," could not brine down a blessing 
upon this monarch or his successors. 

The policy and principles of James 
were further shown, by his seeking the 
marriage of his son, prince Henry, with a 
Spanish princess. For one situated as 
James had always been, and now the 
king of England, to form a family union 
with a bigoted Papist, plainly manifested 
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that his affectioiis were set upon the 
things of this irorld. 

A few passing events require 
mentioned. The inclosure of waste lands, 
caused by the improvement of agricul- 
ture, and the iucrease of population, ex- 
cited partial ingurrectiona in some of the 
midland counties. The excesse 
chiefly the levelling of the newly 
fences ; the moha were speedily diaperaed, 
and the ringleader hanged. The Dutch 
consented to pay a yearly sum aa an a 
knowledgment for permission to fish c 
the coasts of England. The neceasitii 
of the king dispoaed him to anatcli at any 
pecimiary benefit, or he would have seen 
that to disburse an equal sum to en- 
courage the fisheries of his own sulyecla, 
woula have been far mo^e beneficial to 
him in the result. A like feeling; pro- 
bably, was the actuating principli 
another important coimnercial mea 
the renewal of the charter of llie East 
India company, and in allowing a scheme 
for settling colonies of Enghsh Protea- 
tanta on the forfeited estates and lands 
lying waste in the north of Ireland. The 
superior condition of the province of 
Ufetet at ' ' !, compared with 

the rest ( sa that still more 

importanl id have resulted, 

had this fliUy carried into 

efiect, an spirit Colonies 

were ale lorth imerica; 

these will al notice. Hud- 

son's Bay 1 in 1600. 

Considi aa excited at the 

incteaae ( London-t a pro- 

clamation he greeted, on 

new founi two miles of the 

metropolis. At that period, the city was 
densely peopled, and the stale of the 
haMtationa caused the plague to he ^- 
ways lurking in some comer. In the 



first ti 
tbousani 



ears of this reign nearly 

died of the plague 






health and comjort of the metropolis, 
was begun in 1609, and finished in 1613 p 
the bringing a supply of pure water from 
Hertfordshire t« the north of London, by 
a canal called the New River. Sir Hugh 
Middleton, the projector, sunk his whole 
fortune in the enlei'prize, which was at 
last finished by the help of the king. 
James also eneaged in some public build- 
ings at Whitetidl and elsewhere ; a plan 
was devised for establishing a college for 
learned men, and Chelsea college was 
set apart for that purpose. 

The must important event on the con- 



tinent, was the acknowledgment of the 
independence of the United Provinces, 
to which the king of Spun was com- 
pelled reluctantly to consent in 1609. 
This event, so favourable to Protestant- 
ism, was soon followed by another, which 
exiiibited the fruits of Popish principles 
—the assassination of Henry iv., by Ra- 
villiac, at the instigation of the Jesuits, 
notwithstanding that prince had outward- 
ly conformed to Popery. 

King James's need of money led to the 
re-assemhiing of parliament in February, 
1610. Some measures of a conciliatory 



been excluded from the office of justice 
of the peace for their disposition to in- 
quire into grievances, were now re- 
placed ; and, in his speech, the kiug 
even invited the Commons to state their 
grievances. He appears to have been, in 
some degree, sincere in his professions of 
a desire to conciliate the people: his ne- 
cessities had taught htm that this must 
be done ; for he applied for six hundred 
thousand pounds to meet his exigencies, 
and a regiJar increase of revenue of 
two hundred thousand pounds It would 
have been well had this disposition been 
met proniptiy and yet firmly, by sup- 
plying the king with what was really 
necessary, and by requiring beneficial 

have saved the property of thousands, 
and the temporary aubieision of the mo- 
narchy p but the iniqmties of the land 
required chastisement, and bring to out 
minds the threatenings so repeatedly given 
by ihe Lord to Israel of old, "Becauae 
they had not executed my judgments, 
but had despised my statutes, and had 
polluted mysabbalhs, and their eyes were 
after their lathers' idols," Ezek. xx. 24. 
Many pusaages referring to the national 
sins of God's ancient people, might well 
beapplied to the guilt and the vices which 
then prevailed in England. "They have 
erred through wine, andtltfougb strong 
drink are out of .the way. — Wherefore 
hear the word of the Lord, yc scorn- 
ful men, that rule this people. — I'he hail 
shall sweep away the refuge of lies, and 
the waters shall overfiow the hiding 
place," Isa. xxviii. May not these truths 
afibrd a useful lesson now ? 

Lord, when Ihy jurtgmBiHB ehnke the lanil. 
And Dnn th; ]u>t uplifted hard. 
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THE PREACHING OF THE CROSS. 

The preaching of the cross is the power 
of God to salvation, inasmuch as it is that 
doctrine alone which lays a firm and solid 
foundation for peace of conscience, — ^for a 
peace of conscience in a man awakened 
to a sense of his extreme danger. The 
great use of conviction of sin is to pre- 
pare the mind for the reception of mercy; 
it is the harrow that turns up the fallow 
ground, and alone fits it to receive the 
good seed. If it terminated merely in 
despondency, or any of those effbrts which 
the anxiety of the human conscience might 
produce, and did not lead the man to de- 
pend on the promise of the Divine pardon, 
it would be all unavailing. But while 
the cross of Christ is the most calculated 
to produce serious alarm, and to excite 
men to flee from the wrath to come, it is 
the most adapted to give them true peace 
in believing. We are informed by St. 
Paul, that the blood of Christ has this 
effect in a far more perfect manner than 
the sacrifices of the law had in the re- 
moval of outward pollutions ; " If the 
blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes 
of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanc- 
tifieth to the purifying of the flesh : how 
much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered himself 
without spot to God, purge your con- 
science from dead works to serve the 
living God?" It is the blood of Christ 
that purges the conscience, and the de- 
sign is that we may serve the living 
and true God ; but we cannot serve God 
until the conscience is first purged; as 
the ceremonial disqualifications must be 
removed from the Jews before they could 
approach the Divine Being, so a hope of 
Divine favour and mercy must be felt 
before we can devote ourselves to the 
service of the great Supreme, The author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews exhorts us,' 
" Having therefore, brethren, boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of 
Jesus, by a new and living way, which he 
hath consecrated for us, uirough the veil, 
that itf to say, his flesh ; and having an 
High Priest over the house of God ; let us 
draw near." And the way in which we 
are to draw near, is "having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience." It 
is the blood of Christ that takes away 
that condemning sense of the law, that 
horror arising from a sense of guilt, with- 
out the removal of which we can take no 
steady complacency in the character of 
God; for, however lovely the Divine 
Bein^ may be in himself, we cannot take 



any steady complacency in a character 
which appears to be our inflexible and 
determined enemy. It is necessary that 
the conscience should be in some degree 
pacified, before a cheerful obedience is 
rendered, and this only the cross of Christ 
inspires. Men attempt in the first in- 
stance to seek peace in other quarters ; 
they endeavour to reform what is amiss ; 
they subject themselves to stricter regula- 
tions ; they multiply the rules of watch- 
fulness, and of temperance and sobriety ; 
they subject themselves* particularly in 
certain countries, to great severities ; but 
still the sense of guilt returns, and all 
with which they attempt to cover them- 
selves, and all the shreds by which they 
endeavour to conceal themselves, will not 
avail : they have nothing to shut out the 
surges of Divine wrath ; the bed is too 
short for them to stretch themselves upon 
it. They then have recourse to resolu- 
tions of future time, hoping they shall be 
able to make some atonement by a more 
correct deportment ; but, if the law comes, 
in its purity and extent, they find all this 
is vain ; that it demands nothing short of 
perfect obedience; that the penalty has 
been incurred ; that the wrath of God 
has been excited ; that they are already 
in condemnation ; that the sentence has 
already past ; that they are already con- 
demned, and that they are only waiting, 
if the Divine proceedings go on in their 
usual course, for the season of retribu- 
tion ; that they are shut up, they cannot 
escape. But no sooner are they enabled, 
in consequence of the despair of any . 
other remedy, and as they nnd no other 
resource, to look to the blood of .Christ, 
as cleansing from all sin, than there 
they find a solid ground of hope ; there 
the conflict is at an end; and they see 
that they have nothing to do, but humbly 
to receive reconciliation. Peace with God 
has been made, justice has been satisfied, 
and only waits to see the sinner confessing 
his sins over the head of that victim, and 
asking for mercy in that name. — 
Robert Hall. 



THE PERAMBULATOR. 
ROME, AND OTHER PLACES. 

My last perambulation was an ideal 
one. Seatea by the fire on a gloomy day, 
with the map of Europe before me, I 
rambled, as fancy led, through some of 
the cities of far-famed Italy, making 
such remarks as memory and reflection 
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suggested to my mind. I did not notice im- 
perial Rome on that occasion, and, there- 
lore, purpose to do so now ; and as it is 
as easy for an ideal peramhulator to enter 
Italy at one part as at the "other, I shall 
place myself at once at Loreto, proceed 
to a few places southward, and then enter 

the imperial city. 

* • • • 

Who has not heard of Loreto, famous 
for its splendid shrine of the Virgin 
Mary, and for the Casa Santa, (holy 
house,) in which it is pretended the 
virgin lived, in Nazareth ? Thousands of 
pilgrims used to flock to the place, and 
listen to the wonderful narration of the 
Santa Casa flying through the air from 
Palestine. Alas! that any should he 
so deluded. Even now " Our Lady of 
Loreto" stands on the cathedral altar, 
splendidly arrayed to receive the devo- 
tional offerings of the many who prostrate 
themselves before her. They . tell me 
that her treasury was once worth fifteen 
million crowns! Such an amount as 
this would, indeed, have been worth 
while disposing of, that the money might 
be " given to the poor ! " 

Loreto is a bustling, busy, and dis- 
agreeable place. Here he who is in want of 
rosaries, crucifixes, and reliques of " our 
lady of Loreto," may be abundantly sup- 
plied. The church, the confessionals, 
the incense, the images, the processions, 
the bare-headed monks, the pavement- 
kissing devotees, the gilded baubles, the 
consecrated beads, the holy water, the 
barefaced 'impositions, the mummeries, 
and the mockeries are unbearable. In- 
dignation against these popish friars 
would prevail, were it not overcome by 
commiseration for the poor, ignorant, 
and deluded victims of their shameless 
rapacity. In the shop of the carver and 
gilder that I have just passed, is a ghastly 
crucifix, of the full size of a man, and 
two or three figures of dying saints re- 
ceiving the last touches of the varnish 
brush, while the merry workmen are as 
lighthearted as if they were at play. 
Ignorance, thou art indeed blind ! Popish 

delusion, " thy name is Legion ! " 

« * • • 

Macerata with its university, Mate- 
lica, Pioraco, Camerino, and Nocera, I 
hurry through, and am now at Foligno, 
a place at which I shall not willingly 
tarry. Never have I yet set my foot 
on any spot beneath the skies, where 
some good was not to be found ; and, 
therefore, there are good things at Fo- 



ligno. But, if there are a few things 
which I like, there are a great number 
which I disapprove. I like not the beg- 
ging of the stropi and ciechij (lame and 
blind,) for I cannot relieve them all. I 
like not the salle a manger into which I 
have been shown ; it is over the stables, 
a too common case in Italy. I like not 
my bed-room, with its deal tripod, water- 
less jug, and lebden crucifix. I like not 
the cotton-clad, paper-capped, dirty-look- 
ing cooks, whom I have just seen busy 
at their employment. I like not the 
meagre . mess of soup, nor the greasy 
maccaroni placed before me to appease 
my hunger. I like not the sour, stale 
bread, the miserable wine, the continual 
arrivals of noisy voituriers, nor the 
stinging mosquitoes that are trumpeting 
around me. O England! Would that 
Italy, with all her works of art and balmy 

climate, had half thy comforts ! 

• « • • 

Temi is the birth place of Tacitus the 
Roman historian ; but the waterfall is the 
great lion of the place, and to it I must 
go. Shall I hire a caliche? No ! I am 
a pedestrian perambulator; on foot will 
I visit the cascade. The winding foot- 
path, the feathery heath and grateful 
verdure are delightful ; violets and co- 
lumbines abound. The towering chest- 
nuts under whose branches I have passed, 
and the orange grove that I have just 
entered, are lovely in extreme j but hark ! 
I hear the fall? I see it! Beautiful! 
Beautiful ! But beautiful is a poor word 
at best, when applied to a scene where 
all is wondrous fair, strikingly romantic, 
and inexpressibly sublime. This is of 
its kind an incomparable cataract ! Tlie 
voiceless sweep of the water above the 
falls, and the gracefulness of the leaping 
flood are both arresting. So are the 
descending crystal mass, the shower of 
frosted silver, the rising spray or water- 
steam of the boiling abyss, and, more 
than all, when the sun shines, the ever- 
changing, yet ever-abiding iris that 
crowns the brow of the fairy fall with a 
glorious diadem. But the cascade , of 
Terni cannot be described. Away for 

Naples ! 

• • • • 

If you happen to know Naples, imagine 
that, passing through goodly orchardry of 
vine and olive, I have arrived at the 
Dogana, or custom-house. You cannot 
for a moment fancy me alone. Oh no ! 
Beggars, as clamorous and wretched in 
appearance as hunger and rags can make 
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them, are crowding around me. Such 
bundles of rags and tatters are not to be 
seen elsewhere. In vain I try to keep 
them away; in vain the sentinels assist 
me with their naked bayonets. If, for an 
instant, a little space appears in the 
crowd, it is soon closed up agaih, and I 
am hemmed in by the lame and the blind, 
the boy and girl of fourteen, the hoary- 
headed man, and the beldame of four- 
score. Some make their appeal with 
impassioned gestures, and otners vocife- 
rate, "Caritaper I'amordi Dio," (Charity 
for the love of God.) After this, never 
can I complain of English beggars. 

Well ! There is the Bay of Naples, 
and full in view is Vesuvius ; not vomit- 
ing forth fire and ashes, but emitting a 
light-coloured, curling smoke. How dif- 
ferent was the scene in 1794, when the 
burning lava covered and destroyed five 
thousand acres, of vineyards and rich 
lands, driving the inhabitants of Torre 
del Greco from the town. Even this 
wide-spread ruin was surpassed by the 
eruption of 79, when Herculaneum and 
Pompeii were buried by the stones, 
lava, and ashes flung from the crater of 
the mountain. 

The Villa Reale is a fine promenade 
garden. The Studii, or Royal Museum, 
has one of the costliest collections of 
sculpture in the world ; and the Bay gf 
Naples is, as I was going to sav, but 1 
will not, the most lovely aquatic scene 
that eyes ever gazed on. The lazza- 
roni here astonish, me by their number, 
their rags, and apparent wretchedness; 
and yet they have among them joyful 
faces, for rags of themselves cannot make 
man miserable, neither can robes of purple 
and crimson, though united with a glitter- 
ing diadem, reuderhim happy. Thisabject 
class of mankind, without trade, calling, 
or occupation, have the open air for their 
place of abode, the clear sky for their 
covering ; and thus thousands have lived 
and are living, from generation to gene- 
ration, the offspring of want, denizens of 
the public streets, and dependants on the 
outstretched hand of precarious charity. 

Of course I have lingered my way 
through the museum, . and examined 
what Capua, Pompeii, and Herculaneum 
have contributed to its goodly stores. I 
ought to think that the statue of Aristi- 
des the Just is the finest in the world, for 
Canova thought so ; and that the head of 
the mutilated Psyche is, if possible, still 
finer, for such it is affirmed to be by 
many men of genius. Groups, statues. 



and busts, Amazons, Cupids, fauns, and 
Mercuries, paintings, bronzes, coral forms, 
cameos, lamps, terra-cotta, and curiosities 
are endless ; but one cannot look at these 
things for ever ! 

I have attended the carnival. What 
follies are abroad, and what children 
men make themselves ! I have ascended 
Vesuvius, and visited Pozzuoli, the 
Puteoli of Scripture; once a maritime 
town of importance, but now a miserable 
place. The figure of the apostle Paul 
seemed to rise up before me. 

The wonders of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum have been drunk in greedily by my 
astonished eyes. The Street of Tombs, 
at the former place, is just outside the 
city, for the Romans rarely buried their 
dead inside the city walls. 

I have walked through the narrow, 
disinterred streets and houses, where, 
eighteen hundred years ago, my fellow 
beings were suddenly surprised with 
death, .Alas ! how sudden ! 

Oh may it ne'er 
Intrude unwelcome on a mispent hour! 

This bringing to the light of day what 
has so lon^ been buried, forces upon us 
the consideration of that awful hour 
which is coming, in which ** all that are 
in the graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth;" for "there shall be a 
resurrection of the dead, both of the just 
and unjust," John v. 28, 29 ; Acts 
xxiv. 1 5. How striking the contrast in 
the word of God between the humilia- 
tion of the body when committed to the 
grave, of a servant of Christ, and when 
raised again. "It is sown in corruption; 
it is raised in incorruption : it is sown in 
dishonour ; it is raised in glory : . it is 
sown in weakness ; it is raised in power : 
it is sown a natural hody ; it is raised a 
spiritual body." — " When this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the saying that is 
written, Death is swallowed up in victory. 
— O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory ? Tlie sting of death 
is sin, and the strength of sin is the law. 
But thanks be to God, which giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ, " 
1 Cor. XV. 42—44. 54—57. 

Solemn thoughts arise and solemn con- 
clusions are drawn amid the restored 
ruins of this long-buried city; and the 
things which are, remind us of those 
whicli are not. The architectural designs. 
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the figures, the paintings, the master- 
pieces of mosaic, the baths, together with 
the accumulated store of domestic uten- 
sils, and works of art obtained here, now 
treasured up in the studii of Naples, bring 
the Pompeians. before us as" they were on 
that day of fearful visitation, when the 
convulsed mountain flung on them its 
fiery wrath, and the flood of burning lava 

overwhelmed them. 

• ••••• 

A broken pillar, a mined archway, a 
mutilated capital, a bridge, an aqueduct, 
a temple may be depicted, but wno shall 
describe Rome ? It is too vast a thing to 
be achieved. As well might I try to 
move the Monument, or lift up the ca- 
thedral of St. Paul's. The one is an 
undertaking too vast for the body, the 
other too mighty for the mind. 

I hardly know whether I am the more 
impressed, standing on the proud summit 
of the Capitol, and gazing at once on the 
desolated glories of "the eternal city,'* 
or musing in the broad shadows of the 
colossal Colosseum. In either case, the 
mighty ruins of imperial Rome overawe 
my spirit. The time-stricken mistress of 
the world lies in humiliation before me. 
I pay a voluntary homage to her de- 
parted greatness, 

And while I mark her desolated brow, 
Guess what she was, by what I feel her now. 

Hardly do I know whether to let my 
eye rest on ancient or modern' Rome ; to 
gaze on the grass-grown Forum, with its 
mutilated arches, porticoes, and columns, 
the imposing Temple of Peace, the gi- 
gantic Colosseum, and the huge masses 
of the Cesarian Palace ; or to turn to the 
immense piles of the Vatican, the magnifi- 
cent cupola of St. Peter's, and the enor- 
mous dome of the Pantheon ! If I re- 
member right, there are in Rome not less 
than fourteen thousand columns, most of 
them ancient. What a forest of marble 
does this present to the mind ! 

In ancient times, barbarity and power 
went hand in hand. This huge Colos- 
seum now before me was but a mag- 
nificent slaughter-house ! Built for the 
most part by the captive Jews, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, no less than 
five thousand wild beasts were slain 
within its massy walls at its dedication 
by Titus. Five thousand ! 

Here captive men and captive animals 
fought with each other. Here Christians 
were torn limb from limb, for the enter- 
tainment of assembled men and women. 
Here gladiators fought with armed hands, 



till the death-grapple ended the strife. 
Let us turn away from the sickening 
scene, and contrast it vith the mercifiu 
injunction of the Redeemer, " A new 
conimandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another." Morning, noon, and 
night, yea, " seven times a-day," are not 
too often to express pur thanks for the 
blessings of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

I have wandered under broken arches, 
among dilapidated pillars, and deserted 
temples, and have been lost in their num- 
ber, their vastness, their beauty, and 
their desolation. Poets and painters may 
well be inspired, here, with enthusiasm; 
scholars feel an increased desire for 
learning, and Christian men reflect with 
solemn emotions. There is enough to im- 
part to each and to all of them an insatia- 
ble interest, and a yearning to profit from 
the accumulated stores of bygone ages. 
He who gazes on ruined Rome without 
gaining some useful addition to his know- 
ledge or reflections, has, indeed, travelled 
in vain. 

Even in the heart of this Roman Ca- 
tholic city a Protestant may enter an 
English chapel and worship God as in 
the land of his fathers. A Protestant 
cemetery is also provided. Who shall say 
what may be the endings of these be- 
ginnings ! 

I have stood by the bronze statue of 
St. Peter, in the cathedral. It is said to 
have been originally a heathen statue 
of Jupiter. Papal consecration has 
changed it into what it is ; and, as the 
image of the apostle, hundreds and 
thousands bend before it, pressing their 
lips to its brazen toe with the appear- 
ance of unaffected devotion. The rag- 
ged and the well-attired go through 
this ceremony, from the pope himself 
to the meanest peasant in his domin- 
ions who can enter the cathedral; and this 
is idolatry as truly as when the senseless 
brass was worshipped in ancient times. 
This stupendous temple is, indeed, one of 
the wonders of the world. Would that 
it were devoted to a pure and simple wor- 
ship of Almighty God, and that incense 
and holy water, crucifises and saints, 
were exchanged for a living faith in the 
Saviour of mankind. 

I have visited Crawford's and Thor- 
waldsen's scupltures ; they are good. I 
have seen the fresco paintings of the 
Nozze Aldobrandini, hanging in the library 
of the Vatican ; Guide's "Aurora," on 
the ceiling of an apartment in the Rus- 
pigliosi Palace; and Raphael's "Sy- 
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byls," in Santa Maria della Pace. They 
are exquisite, as is also " the Cardinal 
Virtues/* by Domenichino; and yet all 
of them are said to have one fault — "they 
do not bredthe." 

The Vatican, the pontifical palace, is 
a pile of palaces. I dare not enter on 
the countless treasures of these marble 
halls, including the paintings, the trans- 
figuration, and the communion of St. 
Jerome by Domenichino, two of the 
master-pieces of the world. The Piazzo 
Navona is ^the largest market place in 
Rome. I have been there, and seen the 
fountain with the river-gods on the rocks 
where it issues. The tombs of Rome are 
full of solemn interest. Those of Adrian, 
Cecelia, Metella, and others on the Ap- 
pian way. The tomb of Scipio, not for- 
getting the Columbarium, which contained 
the remains of the freedmen of Augustus; 
reduced to ashes by fire, they were de- 
posited in vessels of terra-cotta, with 
covers. 

The bells of Rome seem always ring- 
ing; the streets of Rome are always 
crowded with idle men ; labourers from 
the Campagna, facchini, (porters,) and 
others. I have seen the pope, at the festa 
of St. Peter : let the ceremony pass, for it 
suits me not. Rome begins to oppress me. 

While gazing around me, a strange 
assemblage of figures from the records of 
past ages appear to rise in view. Romulus 
and Remus, the Horatii and Curiatii, 
Tarquin the proud, Brutus the stern and 
noble-minded, Coriolanus the bold and 
selfish, Cincinnatus the patriotic and the 
humble, old Dentatus with his forty 
wounds, and self-sacrificing Decius, cruel 
Cataline, ambitious Cesar, Cicero, Titus 
and Trajan. Roman senators, lictors, 
and citizens, are strangly mingling with 
warriors, orators and poets, priests, au- 
gurs and gladiators, funeral rites, chariot 
racing, triumphal arches, glittering eagles, 
and imperial crowns. 

But enough. Popes, cardinals, carni- 
vals and Easters, temples, trophies, por- 
ticos and columns, statues, paintings, mo- 
saics, cameos and candelabra, with all the 
exhaustless stores of art and ages, must 
pass away, like. the imaginary perambu- 
lation I have indulged in. Once more 
my map of Europe is folded, and once 
more can I say, in the land of my birth, 
Rome, thou hast gratified me; but keep 
thy glories : be it mine, with a humble 
spirit and a thankful heart, to look for 
"a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God," Heb. xi. 10. 



SPONGES AND ZOOPHYTES.— No. II. 

To the sponges succeed the zoo- 
phytes, as the older writers termed them, 
but to which Ehrenberg has applied the 
title of Phytozoa,* and professor Grant 
that of Polypifera, or Polype-bearers. 

The beings of this class are very in- 
teresting, not only to the professed na- 
turalist, but to all who are capable of 
admiring the beautiful, the graceful, and 
the delicate throughout nature's vast do- 
main. 

Infinitely varied, indeed, in appear- 
ance are the polypifera, or zoophytes; 
and so closely do many resemble frond - 
escent plants, that the naturalists of the 
last century, almost without exception, 
regarded them as within the pale of bo- 
tany ; and even still, we continually hear 
them termed sea weeds, by persons ig- 
norant of their real characters. 

The demonstration of their true nature 
is due to John Ellis, f.r.s., whose paper 
on the natural history of the corallines, 
and other marine productions found on 
the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
was read before the Royal Society in 
June, 1754. Like most who proclaim 
truth he had many opposers ; but truth 
ultimately prevails. 

Those vmo have walked along the 
shore ^f the sea cannot but have noticed, 
that the shells which lie scattered over 
the beach, are often covered with small- 
branched zoophytes, while others may be 
seen adherent to the broad fronds of 
floating sea weed, or fixed upon jutting 
rocks, upon stones, and water-worn peb- 
bles. 

It is, however, in the warmer latitudes 
of the ocean that zoophytes display their 
most singular forms, and carry on their 
works on the most extensive scale. Some 
resemble waving plumes, some fans of 
network, some clusters of opened flowers, 
and others, branches laden with blos- 
soms. Some build reefs and islands of 
soKd rock work, dangerous to the navi- 
gator. Slowly and silently, millions of 
tiny arms, the members of a compound 
whole, ply the task, generation after ge- 
neration, till the calcareous fabric, based 
on some sub-marine volcanic hill, rises to 
the surface. Here the sea birds repair, 
and uninterrupted, save by the noise of 
the tempest-tost billows around, rear 
their broods for many a returning season. 
Here the waves and winds carry seeds, 
and throw them on it ; they germinate, 

• ^vroVf pUytoxi, aplaat— Zwov, zouu, aaanim&I* 



the vegetittiDii decays, end in process of 
time a lich nioiild is produced. Soon 
the cocoa wares its graceful head, and 
forests rise. At length, hy chance ai he 
would term it, but accordiiigto the de- 
termination of Almighty viadom, comes 
man, and claims it as hia own. Such are 
many of the South Sea islands — such 
their origin, such their founders. 
" Unoonitlolil, not unwulfaji initnuninU, 

OmnipoKDca irniuglit In Itaun, vllh (bcm, bj 
F*Dce, obal Omnlpoteim ilcne could do. 



ftgiHiire their fistoei.epheniifal'tlnrtliyesi 

Though no rock-piling Eoophytes te- 
nant our shores, many are of the highest 
interest, and delight the more the more 
they are studied. 

Mr. A. H. Hossall (see Ann. and Mag. 
Nat. Hist. June, 1841) states, that he 
has ascertained that all the more trans- 
parent zoophytes possess highly luminous 
properties. Tliis fact he first discovered 
in a specimen of laomedia gelatinosa, one 
of the tuhulariffi, and subseijuently in a 
great variety of other species. " Imagin- 

a more beautiful spectacle than would be 
furnished, by the sliining of countless my- 
riads of those tiny lamps, lighting up the 

"I had lately," lie adds, "an opportunity 
of beholding (his novel and interesting 
sight, of the phosphorescence of zoo- 
phytes, to great advantage, when in one 



of the Devonshire trawling boats, which 
frequent this coast (Ireland.) The Irawl 
was raised at midnight, and great quan- 
tities of corallines were entangled in 
the meshes of the network, all shining 
like myriads of the brightest diamimds. 

To give as clear an idea as possible of 
the nature of the polypifeia, or zoo- 
phytes, we shall direct the attention of 
our reader to a minule fresh-water ani- 
mal, termed the hydra, of which a parti- 
cular notice will be found in the yititor 
for June, ISW, ■< Motes on the Month." 
Hiis animal is composed of a simple ge- 
latinous body, with an internal cavity 
hollowed in its substance, to which leads 
a mouth, surrounded by arms, or ten- 
tacles. Possesung the most extraordinary 
powers of conlraction and clongadon, 
the hydra can assume various forms. It 
is highly sensitive, and the moment it 
feels lis prey, it winds its arms round the 

Etive, drags it to its mouth, and en- 
fs if. No nerves, no muscular fibres 
e been detected. The hydra is free, 
and capable of detaching itself from the 
leaf to which it adheres, and of moving 
to another station. 

Here, then, we have the example of a 
simple free polype. But suppose one of 
these polypes to expand and deposit with- 
in itself a calcareous secretion, wliioh con- 
stitutes an internal support, or rude 
skeleton, and to which the expanded 

felatinous base will form a sort of skin ; 
ere we have a cortical* zoophyte, or 
polypiferous being. Such is the Fungia 
acliniformia, a species of madrepore. 
But, in many cases, the gelatinous expan- 
to many associated po- 
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types, and accretes a hrauching calcareous 
tree, firmly fixed to the rock, and thi 
lypes, with their expanded 
flowers. Such we has-e in the red coral of 
commerce, Coralliiimrabniin, of which the 
rod calcareous axis, or PolipaTj), (Poly- 
pier,) is the stem round which the gela- 
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tine spreads, like a rind, the polypes 
representing flowers. Sometimes tneStem, 
instead of being hard, like 
bles horn, and is m 
in the Gorgoniic. 



r less flexible, as 



al hard put, i 



be rlnddoei 




jomposed of 
flexible horny matter, with calcareous 
knot* at regular intervuls, as in hia Hip- 



Itli mppxrU. Pirt denuded of the ] 



Hue, to (b 



Koriheai 



K pulypar y. 

But again, aiippose the common gela- 
tine, initead of Biitroiinding a stem, or 
axil, should form for itself an investing 
tube, in which, as in a sheath to lodge, 
with apertures, tbiough which the po- 
lypes can jiroliude themselvea, and ex- 
nd their tentacles for food; we have 
! a compound tubular zoophyte. 

Graat is the variety of form which 
these tubular coophyCes present : some 
unime the appearance of little trees, 



through the orifices of which the polypes 
emerge, as in Sertularia. 






In other cases the tubes are collected 
into bundles, like reeds hound together, 
and open at one end, through which the 
polypes protrude, and into which they can 
retire. Such is the case in the Tubipora, 
a group of which many fossil species are 
known. 



Poljfpet proltulllng ts 



cyomum, Ct/donium, etc.') la (hese i 



tough, lub-carHlaginous body, often with 
calcareous spiciila interspersed tlirough 
it, and containing numerous canals, is 
studded with polypes, like hydras. These 
are all seated in little cells on the sur- 




pens, aa forming a distinct section, and 
9 them swimming, or detached po- 
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are termed sea-pens, from their resem- 
blance to a quill feather, a double set of 
branches, on the same place, occupying 
both sides of a shaft. Each branch is 
furnished with a row of polypes, resem- 
bling the barbulea along tlie ntamenta, or 
barbs, composing the vane of a quill. 

It has been considered hy many, that 
the pennatulae are capable of rowing 
themselves along; but this does not ap- 
pear to be the case. Numbers are found 
floating on the ocean, carried along with 
the stream. Many are phosphorescent. 

The Actiniie, or sea anemoniea, cer- 
tainly form a distinct section. Most of 
these are single, as the common actinia 
of our rocky shores, each polwe being 
one animal. But in the genus Zoanthua, 
numhetB rise from a creeping root-like 
base, attached to the surface of the rock. 

The organization of the actinise, or 
flesby polypes, advances far higher in 
the scale than does that of the other 
groups. — M. 



BRICK MAKING.— No. I, 

We are indebted to a volume lately 
published, containing a series of papers 
by Dr. Aikin, for the following interest- 
ing statements. 

The manufacture of bricks goes up to 
the very earliest time of historical record. 
Ill the book of Genesis, Nimrod is stated 
to have been the first sovereign, and to 
have reigned in the land of Sliinar, one 
of the towns of which was Bahel. The 
first building after the flood, of wbioli 
Miy mention is made, was the Tower of 
IJubel. It is expressly stated that well- 



burned brick was used instead of stone in 
these constructions ; and that slime, which 
is generally understood to be bitumen, 
was employed instead of mortar. Con- 
siderable progress appears to have been 
made in building both the city and the 
tower before what is called the confusion 
of tongues took place, in consequence of 
which the work was abandoned. Nearly 
on the same site was afterwards founded 
the celebrated city of Babel, or Babylon ; 
which is described by Herodotus, the old- 
est Greek historian, as surrounded by a 
deep and wide trench, the earth from which 
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was formed into bricks. These bricks 
were then burned in furnaces or kilns, and 
were employed part in lining the trench, 
and the remainder in building the walls ; 
the cement used was hot bitumen, and 
between every thirty courses of bricks 
was a layer of mats, composed of reeds. 
The ruins of Babylon are still visible, in 
the form of hillocks, or high mounds, 
and have been visited of late years, and 
described by several travellers. The late 
Mr. Rich appears to have examined these 
remains with great care; and from his 
memoir, the following particulars, as far 
as relates to our immediate subject, are 
derived. Most of the mounds appear to 
have a certain degree of connexion with 
one another ; but the largest of the 
mounds, the Birs Nemrood, together with 
another adjacent, called Akerkouf, is so 
far distant from the others as to render it 
doubtful if it could have been included 
within the extent of the Babylon described 
by Herodotus. 

The connected mounds present walls 
and passages, or galleries, formed of well- 
burned brick, laid in lime mortar of ex- 
treme toughness; but in one of them, 
called tlie tower of Belus, large solid 
masses, or fillings up between the wall, 
are observed of unburned bricks. These 
latter are more rudely shaped than the 
burned bricks, being rather clods of earth, 
composed of a kind of clay mortar, in- 
termixed with chopped straw to prevent 
it from falling to pieces : these unburned 
bricks are laid in very thick cement of 
clay, with layers of reeds above the 
courses of brick. 

The Birs Nemrood is at present a mound 
seven hundred and sixty-two yards in cir- 
cumference, and one hundred and ninety- 
eight feet high ; it consists of three steps, 
or receding stories : the interior of the 
mass appears to consist of layers of un- 
burned bricks set in clay, sometimes with- 
out layers of reeds, sometimes with them, 
laid between every five or six courses of 
bricks. This mass is in some parts faced 
(and probably when perfect was com- 
pletely so) with layers of burned bricks set 
in bitumen. These bricks are about thir- 
teen inches square by three inches thick, 
and have indented inscriptions, apparently 
made by a stamp, in a character at pre- 
sent wholly unknown, the elements of 
which appear to have been representa- 
tions of arrows or broad-headed nails, 
variously combined together. The bricks 
are laid with the written face downward, 
BO that thev were not visible on the front 



of the wall. At the top of the mound is 
a solid pile, thirty-seven feet high, of 
burned bricks, with inscriptions, and set in 
lime mortar. 

From the proportions of the three sto- 
ries that now remain, it seems probable 
that the mound or pyramid consisted, or 
perhaps was intended to consist, of five 
stories; the three lower of which were 
solid, and the two upper would probably 
have contained chambers. Whether this 
pile is the unfinished tower of Babel or 
not, is at present only matter of conjec- 
ture : its local situation with regard to 
the other mounds is rather in favour of 
the hypothesis ; and the specimens of 
bricks now exhibited, which were ob- 
tained from this very mound, will be 
regarded with no small interest; they 
form part of the collection of the East 
India Company. 

The manufacture of bricks was also 
known to the ancient Egyptians. Every 
body is aware that one of the modes of 
oppression practised by this people to- 
wards the Israelites, was the unreason- 
able requisition from them of a certain 
number of bricks : it is not mentioned 
that these bricks were burned ; indeed^ 
the circumstance of their being mixed 
with chopped straw, like the unbaked 
bricks found in Babylon, renders it pro- 
bable that they were only sun-dried. 
Herodotus also records of Asychis, one 
of the kings of Egypt, that ne ^built a 
pyramid of bricks made of the mud or 
silt dredged up froift the bottom of the 
river. This is perhaps the same as that 
called by Pococke the pyramid of Mensheh- 
dushour, and by Norden the pyramid of 
Meidun : it was visited by both these 
travellers, and is described by them as 
consisting of five degrees, each fifty feet 
high, and the base one hundred and 
fifty-seven by two hundred and ten feet ; 
it is formea of unburned bricks, com- 
posed of a mixture of clay and chopped 
straw. Such unburned bricks, Pococke 
adds, are still used in Egypt. It is pro- 
bable, that in the time of Pliny the elder, 
who lived in the reign of Vespasian, 
unburned bricks were in use elsewhere on 
the north coast of Africa ; for that au- 
thor mentions, that at Utica no bricks 
were allowed to be used that had not 
been dried five years in the sun ; a regu- 
lation which apparently would be absurd 
if applied to baked ones. But sun-dried 
bricks may rather be considered as a 
kind of artificial stone than earthenware ; 
and, from the circumstance of chopped 
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straw being mixed with them, the clay 
was probably much more sandy and less 
tenacious, than that required for burned 
bricks, and approached nearly to the loam 
employed at present in building walls 
by ramming, or en pise ; a mode of con- 
struction which also was well known to 
the ancients, Hannibal having construct- 
ed several towers on the coast of Spain 
of this material. 

Certain other celebrated buildings of 
high antiquity were also formed of brick : 
such were the palaces of Croesus at Sar- 
dis, of Mausolus at Halicamassus, and of 
Attains at Tralles ; all of which were still 
remaining in the reign of Trajan. That 
part of the walls of Athens which looks 
towards Mount Hymettus, as well as 
some of the more ancient temples in that 
city, were also built of brick. 

In ancient Rome, if the recorded say- 
ing of Augustus, that he found the city 
of brick, and left it of marble, be of any 
authority, the public buildings must have 
been generally of baked brick ; but this 
material does not seem to have been 
much employed in the constfflction of 
private houses, many of which were wat- 
tled, or of wicker work, covered with 
clay, raised on low walls of unbaked 
bricks. Whatever works were erected by 
the Romans, of flints, or of other rough 
unsquared stones, they were in the habit 
of interposing occasional courses of flat 
thin bricks, to strengthen the building, 
and to keep it upright. Many such ex- 
amples are to be found in our own coun- 
try, where permanent Roman stations oc- 
cur. The walls of Richborough, near 
Sandwich, the tower supposed to have 
been a lighthouse on the summit of 
Dover castle, the station of Garrienum, 
(now Borough camp,) at the conflux of 
the Tare and Waveney, in Norfolk, and 
the walls at Lympne, near Hythe, are 
among the most perfect and remarkable. 
All the Roman bricks, that I have seen, 
are of a deep red colour, very compact, 
and well burned. They probably were 
composed of natural clay, not containing 
lime, and merely sifted, either dry or by 
washing over, in order to separate the 
stones and coarser sand. 

In Bengal, and generally in the wide 
alluvial valley of the Ganges, bricks are 
the usual material for buildings of any 
solidity; and they appear to have been 
used in this country from very high an- 
tiquity, and to have been employed even 
in the oi-namental parts of architecture. 

Dr. Wilkin s informs me, that bricks 



are made in India by tempering clay, 
then spreading it on a mat, and making 
it of an uniform thickness, and when it 
is half dry, dividing it into bricks : these 
bricks are then baked in clamps. But it 
has sometimes happened, in consequence 
of those hostile incursions by which India 
has been so often desolated, that when 
a district has been laid waste, and not 
re-occupied for several years, clamps 
of bricks, ready for burning, have been 
abandoned. On the return of the in- 
habitants, such clamps have been found 
so much injured by the rains, and other 
causes, as not to be worth the expense of 
burning. Some of these mounds still re- 
main near Benares, and have been cited 
by careless travellers as ruins of buildings 
of unburned brick, a material for construc- 
tion which appears never to have been 
employed in India. 

In Nipal, a hilly country north of Ben- 
gal, bricks are made of remarkable com- 
pactness of texture : they are of a brown- 
ish-red colour, and are very micaceous ; 
so that the clay of which they are form- 
ed, has probably originated from the de- 
composition of granite. Some of these, 
from the East India Company's museum, 
are now before the Society. Not only 
the texture of these bricks, but the ele- 
gance of their ornamented surface, de- 
serve notice ; the sharpness and depth of 
cutting are such as to make it probable 
that they were moulded plain, and that 
the ornaments were afterwards cut, be- 
fore the process of burning. 

In China, bricks are made of blue clay, 
more or less sandy : the specimens be- 
fore the Society have evidently not been 
burned ; they nevertheless do not disturb 
the clearness of water after lying in it 
for many hours. When burned they be- 
come of rather a pale red, wkh a com- 
pact, almost semi-porcelanous texture. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
the history of the art of brick making, to 
state to you the date and particulars of 
its introduction into the different coun- 
tries of modern continental Europe. It 
was certainly practised largely in Italy ih 
the beginning of the fourteenth century ; 
and Mr. Hope informs me, that the brick 
buildings erected at this period in Tus^ 
cany, and other parts of the north of 
Italy, exhibit, at the present day, the finest 
specimens extant of brickwork. In Hol- 
land and the Netherlands, from the scarcity 
of stone, brick was used at an early period, 
and to a great extent, to supply the wants 
of a dense and rich population. 
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THE KASR. 

On the north of Hillah, a town aitu- 
ated on the Euphrates, the firat ruin that 
meets the eye of the traveller, is a mound 
called Jumjuma, an epithet whicli, like 
Golgotha and Calvary, signifles, " the 
pkce of a skull." South of thia is the 
Amram hill, which is 1100 yards in 
length, and 800 in breadth, and the iigure 
of which nearly resembles that of a quad- 
rant. The elevation of this mound is 
somewhat irregular, hut at intervals it 
rises to seventy feet ahove the level of 
the plain. It is broken by deep ravines 
and long winding furrows, and the whole 
appears one vast elevated maaa of earth 
mixed with fragments of brick, pottery, 
-vitrilicatiDna, mortar, and bitumen. At 
the foot of the narrowest and most ele- 
vated patt of the embankment, a number 
of urns are cemented into the burned 
trick of the wall, which are filled with 
ashes, intermingled with small fragmenla 
of human bones. 

A little to the noithofthe Amram hill, is 
the Kasr, or Palace, an august ruin, rising 
fiill seventy feet above the general level. 
The whole of this mass is furrowed into 
deep ravines, intersecting each other in 
every direction, and as the traveller passes 
over it, his feet sink into dust and rub- 
bish. Every vesligc discovered in it 
shows it to have been composed of build- 
inga superior to all the rest in this section 
of the ruins, but the excavationB which 



are constantly going forward there to ob- 
tain bricks, make it diflicult to decipher 
theoriginal designs of the mound. Insome 
places, the workmen have bored into the 
solid mass, discovering on every hand 
walls of burned bricks laid inUme mortar 
fragmentsof alabaster vessels, fine earth' 
enware, marble, and varnished tiles. Rich- 
discovered a colossal lion, standing on a 
pedestal of coarse granite of a grey co- 
lour, and of rude workmanship. This 
was on the north side of the mound ; and 
immediately west of it are the ruins pe- 
culiarly denominated the Kaar, or 
Palace. 

There is one remarkable difference be- 
tween the material of the Kasr, and that 
of the Mujelibe and the Birs Nemroud. 
(See risilor, 1841, pages 297 and 401.) 
The latter piles are vast internal courses 
of sun-dried bricks, consolidated by the 
intervention of reeds and slime ; but the 
Kasr is formed of Jurnace-bumed brick, 
with its necessary cements. Every brick 
has been found, on examination, to be 
placed with its face downwards ; and 
where bitumen has been used, the bricks 
of each course were covered with a layer 
of bitumen, spread over with reeds, or 
laid in regular matting; and on this pre- 
paration the faces of the succeeding courses 
were imbedded. This agrees with the ac- 
count of Herodotus, who states that the 
bricks for the walls were made of the clay 
dug fiom the moat that surrounded them ; 
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fliat in order to joio them togetlier, v 
bitumen was used, and that between 
every course of thirty bricks, beds of reeds 
were laid, interwoven together. The 
piles of the walls, edll standing, are from 
sixteen ta eighteen feet above the general 
line of their broken suininit, &nd their 
thickness is from eight to nine feet. Their 
materials are so strongly cemented to- 
gether, that thouch the bricks form the 
hardest part of the wall, yet they cannot 
be detached tima the mortar. All the 
portions of brick remaining In this vut 
ruin, present trace) of long pataagea oi 
square chambers. The arch never ap- 
pears. Which ii an evidence of the antj- 
quity of the musei. From this, indeed, 
both Rich and Ker Pwter conclude, that 
the Kasr is part of the tuini of the ter- 
raced palace of Nebuchadnemr { and as 
this is stated by Herodottu to be about 
seven and a half miles in circumference, 
the latter thinks that the larse nunpart 
described was the outer wall, and that 
the space included within the rampart 
answers to that recorded by the histonan. 
One circumstance, which appears con- 
firmatory of this opinion, is, that on the 
northern side of the Kasr, among the 
mouldering fragments, stands the solitary 
tree before described, called Athele by 
the Arabs. This would appear to be a 
solitary survivor, or rather a descendant 
of those that adorned the renowned hang- 
ing gardens of Nebuchadnezzar. — From 
" Aisyriattt and Ckaldeam."* 



MY AUNT FRISCILLA. 

HEa TEMPER. 

" It certainly was very' wrong of 

me to speak so aha^y ; but you know 
my hair is sandj,and I cannot help 

a thoughtless 
rmth and vio- 
ty altercation 
. One, rather 
self, inquired 
1 aired people 
)eing able to 
hey are much 
to be pitied, and they cannot be blamed. 
However, if that he the case, I wonder 
that red-haired people should find any 
one willing to live with them, or engage 
in any transaction with them. It is so 
pleasant to live in peace, that if peace- 
able people and quarrelsome ones could 

* l^bllihed h} th« lUllgloui Trad Bac[«(f . 



always be distinguished by the colour of 
their hair, all those whose hair was of the 
right colour would be chosen for compan- 
ions, friends, partners, and servants; while 
the bad coloured would be driven into soli- 
tude, or compelled to form a society of 
their own, where, like a set of scorpions, 
they might bite and devour one another." 
A discussion followed about phy- 
siognomy, which led to the mention of a 
remark made by Dr. Hunter. That gen- 
tleman was a firequent visitor at the 
house of my relatives, and as soon as his 
translation of Lavater came out, he pre- 
sented them with a copy. The subject 
wai dien comparatively new, and great 
diflprence of opinion ekisted about it. 
Some very rash oswrtioiu were made by 
the advocates of the system, on the one 
hand; and some monstrous inferences. 



and (pirited conversation, originating in 
the above-mentioned present, the doctor, 
in his broad Scottish accent, observed, 
" I believe that it will he found, that a 
certain complexion and cast of counten- 
ance indicate a tendency to the exercise 
of certain feelings ; but it is the habitual 
indulgence of these feelings that stamps 
the habitual expreaaion oF countenance, 
andstampsthe charactertoo. Weallofus 
bring, into the world tendenciea that fW- 
niah work enough for wisdom to find out, 
and grace to regulate ; but then it is our 
duty and privilege to obtain wisdom end 
grace sufficient ^r the purpose ; and the 
sincere desire to do so is never unsuc- 
cessful, be the original temperament 









What w 

•Hect. 
it was uol — but, dear me> it will be a 
libel on ladies, to say that the temper of 
a lady was fVee from any thing so vulgar 
as passion, violence, sulkiness, etc : to 
suppose her capable of these, would be a 
direct contradiction to her proper epithet, 
"a gentle woman." And yet, those who 
observe human nature, and especially, 
who observe their own hearts, that fcsy 
to ten thousand hearta beaidea, know that 
human corruption may prevail under a 
smooth as well as under a rough ^K- 
terior, and in spite of all the advan- 
tages of superior education and the 
restrwnts of polished society; and that 
violence and turbulence of spirit may 
" 'si, and manifest themselves as much 
the unkind retort, the haughty de- 
mand, the contemptuous sneer of the 
parlour or drawing-room of high life, as 
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in the vulgar, ungrammatical invective 
and abuse of low life. 

It is something, whatever path in life 
we tread, or in whatever rank in society 
our lot be cast, to have the command of 
our expressions ; it is much more, to have 
the command of our passions ; and this 
is the attainment of those, concerning 
whom it may be justly said, as I was 
about to say of my aunt Priscilla — 

— ^She was not of a hasty, passionate 
temper: before she spoke at all, in the 
language of complaint or reproof, she 
gave herself time to think whether there 
were just occasion to do so : nor, if c^use 
of blame really existed, did she express 
herself with undue warmth and severity. 
Some persons, for every trifiine injury, 
real or supposed, fly into a violent pas- 
sion, and give vent to the language of 
abuse, to their own sin and disgrace. Some- 
times, they will accuse others of having 
removed their property, and give way to 
anger, and pour forth invectives, which 
would not be justifiable, even if the 
article in question had been actually 
stolen; and presently it is found just 
where they had themselves placed it: 
perhaps in their own pocket. Thus did 
not my aunt. 

She was not of a tiresome, worrying 
temper ; not apt to multiply injunctions, 
or to call people off from their present 
business, to receive orders about some- 
thing else ; nor when she had given di- 
rections for a thing to be done, would 
she inquire after it, before A proper time 
had been allowed for doing it, or inquire 
after it at all, with the intention of 
blaming a servant, if it had been neg- 
lected, but not of commending her if it 
had been performed. 

There are those who, having given an 
order, will presently inquire whether it 
has been executed; if the answer be, 
"No, ma'am, 1 forgot it," it is received 
with, "Ah, I thought as much; it is 
just like you!" but should the poor cul- 

Srit, remembering past misdeeds, and 
etermining to give satisfaction this time, 
be able promptly to reply, " Yes, ma'am," 
she only meets the sneering remark, " I'm 
sut^ &at is a wonder." My aunt did not 
thus worry and discourage those over 
whom she exercised authority. 

She was not of a touchy temper, not 
apt to take offence, when no offence 
was intended; nor to imagine slights 
and insults, in every passing remark 
offered. Some people, by the indul- 
gence of this touchy temper, are • per 



petually casting off their Mends, and set- 
ting families and social circles in a fer- 
ment If my aunt was obtuse in any 
thing, it was in perceiving slights and 
offences, or what might have been con- 
strued into such, agamst herself. Many 
things that a fiery spirit would have 
resented, passed unheeded by her. The 
person who was determined to ofibnd 
her, and there were very few so dii^osed, 
must set about it in right good earnest, 
so as to place the intention beyond the 
possibility of mistake; and even then 
he might chance to fail of his object 

She was not of a peevish, fretful, irri- 
table temper. It was a favourite motto 
of hers — 1 remember her setting it me as 
a copy, when I first began to write sen- 
tences — " Endeavour to please, and you 
will be sure to please ;" and if every body 
were of her disposition, it would univer- 
sally hold good. I never knew her dis- 
pleased with any person who tried to 
please her, nor did I ever know her fi*et 
about unavoidable crosses or trifling dis- 
appointments. How much imeasiness 
did she save herself and others, by con- 
stantly practising Dr. Watts's good reso- 
lution. 

« What's amlas, I'll strive to mend, 
And endure what can't be mended." 

She was not of a resentful temper, not 
apt to retain a recollection of offences, 
much less to make them a reason for 
withholding good, or inflicting evil, by 
way of retaliation. She was not in the 
habit of speaking of the injuries she had 
received ; but I nave often heard others 
remind her of them, and express sur- 
prize that she should speak of the offend- 
ing parties so favourably, or treat them 
so kindly. 

She was not of a haughty, domineering 
temper; not given to struggle for her 
own will, or her own opinion, with those 
with whom she stood on an equal foot- 
ing. She practically understood the in- 
junction to Christians, to be subject one 
to another, to submit one to another in 
the fear of God, and by love to serve 
one another, 1 Pet v. 5 ; £ph. v. 21 ; 
Gal. V. 13 ; and to those under authority, 
— children, servants, and workpeople,— 
though she maintained a proper firmness, 
that indicated her intention to be obeyed, 
she never uttered her commands in an 
imperious tone, or with a consequential 
air, or with a scornful manner. 

Hers was not a capricious, whimsical 
temper, that would one minute make the 

F 2 
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same person, thing, or action, a matter of 
desire or approbation, and in. another mi- 
nute, without any adequate cause for the 
change, an object of aversion or censure. 

She was not of an irritable temper. 
There are some people, whose anger is 
ready to rise on the slightest occasion : 
they are angry with the work they are 
performing, or with the instruments in 
their hands, when they cannot succeed to 
their wish. They are often out of hu- 
mour, they know not why ; and angry 
with they know not what; like Jonah, 
who was angry with the wind. My aunt 
was not one of this sort. 

She was not of an inconsiderate tem- 
per. She did not allow herself to utter 
remarks or censure, without considering 
how they were likely to operate on the 
tempers and feelings of others. Hence, 
though possessing a considerable degree 
of natural shrewdness, she never in- 
dulged herself in wit or repartee, at the 
expense of the feelings of others. 

She was not of a morose and gloomy 
temper. Her habitual disposition was 
cheerful; but she was no stranger either 
to bodily suffering, or to cares and trials, 
that weigh down the spirit. Yet, even 
under these pressures, she could bear to 
see others cheerful, and even mirthful. 

She was not of a censorious temper : 
not eagle-eyed, to spy out the faults of 
others; not disposed to assign a worse 
motive for conduct, which, by any cha- 
ritable construction, might be made to 
appear a better. 

She was not of a bigoted temper : she 
did not take it for granted that every one 
who differed from her must, needs be 
wrong; or that even those who, in some 
respects, were in the wrong, must be 
destitute of goodness of every kind and 
degree. 

She was not of a sullen temper : she 
would not feel offended, and look of- 
fended, and brood over the matter in 
silence; leaving those around her cer- 
tain that something was amiss, but per- 
plexed to imagine what. Neither would 
she, because one person had offended, be 
in an ill humour with every body else. 
When any thing was wrong she frankly 
and calmly expressed her displeasure to 
the proper person, had the matter, set to 
rights, and then dismissed it from her 
feelings. 

She was not of a stubborn temper : 
she would not maintain a position, 
merely because she had advanced it, 
or justify an action^ merely because she 



had done it. She knew how, with 
a good grace, to own herself convinced 
in an argument, mistaken in an opinion, 
or faulty in an action or line of conduct. 

She was not, however, of an apathetic, 
insensible temper, indifferent to circum- 
stances, or regardless of conduct. No 
one had a more lively perception of what 
was agreeable in circumstances, or ami- 
able in conduct; and she was by no 
means incapable of feeling what was 
painful, or of expressing a just resent- 
ment, and offering firm opposition, against 
what was wrong. 

Thus much, of a negative kind, may 
be justly said of my Aunt Priscilla's tem- 
per. Perhaps I might, with equal jus- 
tice, have added other particulars, but I 
have stated enough. The reader will be 
disposed to say, as the writer once said, 
"Oh, aunt, what a happy temper is 
yours! it never gives you any trouble; 
I wish mine were half as good." And 
especially if the reader be young, as the 
writer then was, the answer of my aunt 
may now, in some degree, excite the sur- 
prize that it did then, " You little know, 
my dear, the struggles I have to main- 
tain with my temper, in order to keep it 
in proper subjection ; the constant need 
I find of watchfulness and prayer ; how 
frequently I am driven by it to the foot- 
stool of mercy, with blushing and con- 
fusion of face, to seek pardon through 
that precious blood that can cleanse from 
all sin ; and how increasingly I feel my 
need of the daily renewings of the Holy 
Spirit, to subdue in me that which is un- 
holy, and to enable me to maintain a 
spirit, temper, and conversation, becom- 
ing the gospel." 

Such, I am now led to believe, is the 
general experience of those who, on 
Christian principles, establish a character 
for amiableness and good temper. All 
Christians have a conflict to sustain ; but 
there is a wide difference, both in per- 
sonal consistency of character, and in the 
diffusion of a favourable, amiable, and 
beneficial influence on others, between 
a ^faint, feeble struggle, and a shame- 
ful and open defeat; and a vigorous 
struggle, maintained in secret, the happy 
results ftf victory appearing openly. 

But then, it is no matter to the world 
in general, how a private geritlewoman, 
some time in the last century passed 
through life ; and that a marble tablet, 
which they have never seen, records how 
much she was beloved and lamented by 
her family and friends; except as her 
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example may serve to teach others, how 
they too may hecome ' amiahle and en- 
deared, and inscribe on the living tablet 
of many a heart, their names and cha- 
racters, in letters of gratitude and love. 
In order to this, let me endeavour to re- 
collect some of her principles and ob- 
servations. 

She had just and scriptural views of 
sin and duty, in reference to the exercise 
and exhibitions of temper. Many per- 
sons entertain very erroneous notions on 
this matter, and regard faults of temper 
as unavoidable infirmities, incident to 
human nature, and act as though they 
were no more responsible for a btd tem- 
per than for a crooked limb ; forgetting 
that wrath . and strife are as expressly 
enumerated and condemned among the 
works of the flesh, Gal. v. 20, as un- 
cleanness, murder, and drunkenness. The 
former may be as offensive to God, as 
hurtful to our fellow creatures, and as 
ruinous to ourselves, as the latter. 

My aimt was sensitively alive to the 
importance of family harmony and tran- 
quillity. She sometimes observed, that, 
in all the New Testament precepts on 
relative duties, it seemed to be enjoined 
on the superior relation to keep the peace. 
Husbands should not be bitter against 
their wives ; parents should not provoke 
their children to anger; masters must 
forbear threatening. 

My uncle, being a professional man, 
was often absent from home, sometimes 
for several weeks together. An unusu- 
ally large portion of domestic authority, 
therefore, naturally vested in my aunt. 
She was anxious, m every particular, to 
discharge well her trust, and in none more 
so, than in that of preserving " the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace." In 
all her family arrangements, she took 
care to be on her guard against what 
was likely to prove an occasion of con- 
tention. She studied the temper and 
character of all her circle, and as far as 
possible, provided against what might give 
rise to unpleasant collisions. If one had 
an innocent preference, she would endea- 
your to gratify it, and induce others to 
do the same. If one had a weak point, 
such as forgetting something that ought 
to be done, my aunt would remind her 
of it, not merely that the duty itself 
might not be neglected, but that the 
temper of others might not be irritated 
by the neglect. She used to say, that 
-was a beautiful text to be remembered by 
every one in their religious as well as in 



their social relations, " Consider one an- 
other, to provoke unto love and to good 
works," Heb. x. 24. 

My aunt had trials of temper, arising 
from the temper of others. I have often 
been surprized to see how well she ma- 
naged to keep her ground. My uncle 
was kind hearted and affectionate, but 
apt to be impetuous in his temper. My 
aunt was careful to anticipate his wishes, 
and to turn aside any thing that was 
likely to irritate him : and if at any time 
she perceived that he was in a hasty 
mood, she made a point of waiting on 
him herself, and keeping the children 
and servants out of the way. If he ex- 
pressed himself sharply to her, she gene- 
rally heard him in silence ; or if she re- 
plieid at all, it was with gentle and conci- 
liatory words. He was generally as quick 
in . repenting a hasty speech, as in 
uttering it, and remarkably frank in con- 
fessing himself wrong ; and often, when 
acknowledging his own temper flaws, 
would he stroke her placid brow, and 
repeat, " A meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price," 
1 Pet. iii. 4. Under the influence of Di- 
vine grace, his temper was much sub- 
dued and softened ; and I have no doubt 
the influence of his wife was highly be- 
neficial. 

Then there was a servant, a particu- 
larly valuable servant, in point of.fidelity, 
industry, cleanliness, and care ; so valu- 
able, that while she lived in the family, 
her wages were more than doubled, in- 
dependent of the many presents she re- 
ceived ; and even then, my aunt reckon- 
ed her the cheapest servant she ever 
had in the house. The only drawback 
was her temper. Oh, such a temper! 
I remember seeing, in a stationer's shop, 
the picture of the great Mogul, on the 
wrapper of a pack of cards ; the expres- 
sion of his countenance was exactly like 
that of hers ; so ferocious, so passionate, 
so sullen. She seemed as though pos- 
sessed with an evil spirits When her fits 
came over her — and they would frequently 
last a whole day — nothing could mduce 
her to work, or in any way promote the 
comfort of the family; nor would she 
listen to any reason or remonstrance. 
But when the fit went off, she would 
weep bitterly, and entreat to be forgiven ; 
and then, in the course of an hour, she 
would set to rights all that had been dis- 
arranged or neglected, in consequence of 
her temper, and go on well for weeks. 
This poor girl had never before been able 
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to stay six months in a place ; but some- 
how or other my aunt managed to get 
along with her for nearly nine years; 
and had reason to hope, that the efforts 
made for her good were not made in 
vain. Poor thing ! until she came to my 
aunt she had been in a state of deplor- 
able ignorance, and she often expressed 
herself very oddly. Once, when she was 
deeply concerned about her state, and 
the pardoning mercy of God in Jesus 
Christ was set before her, she seemed to 
think it too good to be true. At length, 
however, she seemed, in some degree, to 
receive the free grace of the gospel. 
" And yet," said she, " If God should be 
so great in mercy as to forgive such a 
wicked girl as I am, what could he do 
with me at last? He would never put 
me in the same heaven with people that 
can rule their tempers." She was directed 
to seek the sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit, as well as to rely on the 
atoning olood of Jesus Christ. Her mis- 
taken view may convey a hint to some 
professors of religion. How would their 
tempers harmonize with a heaven of 
peace and love ? And if they are alto- 
gether at variance with the spirit of the 
heavenly world, how can they, in sin- 
cerity, give thanks to the Father, who 
hath made them " meet to be partakers of 
the inheritance of the saints in light?" 
Col, i. 12, C. 



ARTESIAN WELLS. 
In the cup-like form of the chalk sur- 
rounding the metropolis, originates the 
principle of Artesian wells, so called 
from their having been first introduced 
at Artois in France. The superincum- 
bent clay being nearly impervious to 
water, prevents the access of that fluid to 
the chalk, excepting where its surface is 
exposed ; and this being only at points of 
considerable elevation, the water so im- 
bibed is pent up beneath the clay ; and 
impatient to And its level, rushes up with 
considerable violence when the clay is 
bored through. Of this we have an in- 
stance at Marlborough-house, Peckham. 
The boring runs one hundred and twenty- 
three feet into the chalk, or two hundred 
and twenty-three feet below the surface ; 
and yet the water rises to within twelve 
feet of the top, and has never, with three 
pumps at work, been reduced more than 
twenty-one inches. The formation of two 
public companies, the Artesian Spring 
Water Company, and the Fastern Arte- 



sian Water Company, has been proposed 
within the last few years. The pros- 
pectus of the first of these states, that 
there are, in London and its neighbour- 
hood, one hundred and sevenUr-four wells 
upon this principle; that of the latter, 
mentions one hundred and seventy-seven, 
on the premises of the great brewers, 
dyers, sugar refiners, vinegar, colour, and 
gas maniSacturers, printers, and sawyers, 
as well as in the Zoological Gardens, and 
other places. — AUport'a History of Cam- 
berweU, 



THE CRUSADES.— No. I. 

Nor can imagination quit the shores 

Of these bright soenes, without a fueweU 

glance 
Oiyen to the dream-like issues; the romance 
Of many-colonrcd life that fortune pours 
Round the Crusaders, tUl on distant shores 
Their labours end ; or they return to lie, 
The vow perfonned, in cross-legged effigy, 
Devoutly stretched upon their chancel floors. 

Wo&DSWO&TH. 

It is a dark picture which history pre* 
sents to our view, in the age of the crus- 
ades. Asia groaned beneath the scourge 
of infidelity, and Europe was involved 
in the darkness of superstition. It was 
these two evil principles, that gave rise 
to the religious wars thus designated. 
They loosened all Europe from its found- 
ations, and precipitated it upon Asia. 

Palestine had been one of the earliest 
conquests of the disciples of Mohammed. 
The armies of the caliphs, which wrested 
from Persia the dominion of the sur« 
rounding nations, and conquered in suc- 
cession the provinces of Arabia, Sjrria, 
and Egypt, at length planted the crescent 
on the walls of Jerusalem. The victories 
of Omar, a.d. 636, decided the fate of 
the city, so celebrated in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and laid the foundations of a 
mosque on the sacred hill, where once 
the temple of Solomon had stood, in all 
its imposing majesty. This conqueror 
was assassinated at Jerusalem in 643 ; 
after which, the establishment of several 
Caliphates in Arabia and Syria, the fall 
of the Ommiades, and the elevation of 
the Abassides, involved the country in 
trouble for more than two hundred years. 
Achmet, a Turk, who had raised himself 
to the throne of the ancient Pharaohs, 
seized the metropolis of Palestine, a.d. 
868, but his son having been defeated by 
the caliphs of Bagdad in 905, the holy 
city again returned under tlieir dominion. 
About thirty years after^ Mohammed 
Ikschid, another Turk, having in his turn 
usurped the throne of Bgypt, carried hia 
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arms into Judea, and reduced the cs^ital. 
The Ikschidites were again expelled from 
Egypt, in 968, hy the Fatimitcs, who 
issued forth from the sands of Cyrene, 
and conquered several towns in the an- 
cient kingdom of David. Towards the 
end of the tenth century, Ortok made 
himself master of Jerusalem, hut his 
descendants were expelled from thence 
by Mostali, caliph of Egypt. The Orto- 
kides, however, returned thither again 
and maintained themselves within its 
allowed precincts, against Redonan, prince 
of Aleppo. These were subdued by the 
Fatimites, who once more occupied the 

5 lace till A.D. 1076, when the Seljukian 
'urks, those irreclaimable infidels, wrested 
it out of their hands, and maintained 
their position in it till the age of the 
crusades, a.d. 1095. 

For several centuries, the affairs of the 
Holy Land created no absorbing interest 
in Europe. The desolations of the " city 
of David," and the sufferings of the Jew 
and the Christian, under the iron rule of 
the Mohammedan sway, were alike un- 
heeded. When, however, saints and 
relics began to be worshipped in the 
Romish church, pilgrimages to celebrated 
shrines were resorted to as an efficacious 
medicine for the guilty mind. The holy 
places of Palestine, more especially, were 
regarded as an effectual expiation of sin, 
and the holy sepulchre, eclipsed all 
others in honour and efficacy. Multitudes 
of pOgrims repaired, singly, or in bands, 
to pray on the tomb of the Saviour. And 
while the Arabian caliphs held rule over 
Palestine, they were inclined to favour 
the resort of European pilgrims to these 
consecrated shrines. They saw in it a 
fruitfril source of revenue, and while in« 
Duenced by the recollections, that they 
also were the descendants of the faithful 
Abraham, they were not offended at the 
veneration lavished upon the prophetic 
" Son of David," whose tomb had been 
placed in their hands by the fortune of 
war. The Seljukian Turks, however, 
adopted a different line of poliov. They 
had no sympathy with those wno owned 
the name of Christians, and they laid on 
the pilgrims, such burdens and vexations, 
as pierced the very soul. The sufferings 
which they endured were unheard of, and 
unequalled, even in the days of feudal 
violence, and the recital of them by the 
pilgrims who had escaped, provoked the 
indignation of their compatriots at home, 
till at length, all Christendom sounded 
the alarm of war against the infidel. 
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When coward Asia thook in tremhUag woe, 
And bent appalled before the Bactrian* bow ; 
From the moist regions of the western star, 
The wandering hermit waked the storm of war. 
Their limbs all iron, and their souls all flame, 
A countless host, the red-cross warriors came : 
E'en hoary priests the sacred combat wage. 
And clothe in steel the palsied arm of age; 
While beardless youths, and tender maids assume 
The weighty morion, and the glancing plume. 
In spmrtive pride, the warrior-damsels wield 
The ponderous falchion, and the sunlike shield, 
And start to see their armour's iron gleam, 
Dance ^ith blue lustre in Tabaria's stream. 
The blood-red banner floating o'er their brow. 
All mildly blithe the mingled myriads row : 
Impatient Death beheld his destined food, 
And hovering vulturei snu£fed the soent of 
blood.-->HBJixB, 

It has been observed, that the universal 
thought of an age is often referred to the 
first bold utterer of that thought To 
Peter the Hermit is attributed the project 
of the first crusade, a project at once 
foolish and magnificent. 

Peter the Hermit was one of those, 
who had undergone the sufferings, and 
escaped the dangers of a pilgrimage. 
Possessed of an enthusiastic temperament, 
he conceived the idea of bringing an 
army of European Christians to rescue 
the Holy Sepulchre. With this view he 
procured letters from the patriarch of 
Jerusalem to the pope, and the princes 
of Europe, bewailing the captivity of the 
land, hallowed as the scene of the birth 
and Ufe of the Saviour of mankind, and 
supplicating the aid of the faithful to its 
deliverance. 

The hermit bore this mission to Urban, 
which he enforced with much eloquence 
and zeal. Urban entered into hi^ views, 
and employed him on a mission to the 
several courts of Europe, to communicate 
the views and fervent wishes of the pope, 
and to urge princes and subjects to enlist 
in the service of the cross against the 
crescent Peter fulfilled his mission faith- 
fully. He traversed the west, inflaming 
the imaginations of kings, nobles, and 
people, and preaching salvation, and 
promising heaven to those who should 
enlist under the sacred banner. The call 
was answered. Princes, nobles, clergy, 
and people, applauded the design, and 
were impatient to embark in the ent»- 
prise. 

Pope Urban was delighted with the 
success of the eloquent and enthusiastic 
hermit; and he now announced himself 
as the patron and head of the sacred ex- 
pedition. A council was assembled at 

* The Seljukian Turks, came from that part of 
Asia, anciently called Bactria. 
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Flacentia, which was attended hy four 
thousand clergy, and thirty thousand lay- 
men from the surrounding nations. This 
counsel, however, did not prove conclu- 
sive. The Italians, who were more civil- 
ized, and hence, less superstitious than 
the other nations of Europe, were not so 
enthusiastic as the pope and the hermit 
had hoped to find them. They raised 
neither vote nor acclamation in favour of 
the crusade. 

Prudence, therefore, dictated that the 
council should be transferred to a more 
rude and devout region. Clermont in 
Auvergne, was the place fixed upon, 
whither the knights, barons, and bishops 
of France resorted. The king of France, 
Philip I. was prevented joining by a bull 
of excommunication, from which he could 
only obtain absolution by humiliating 
submissions. 

Peter the Hermit addressed the assem- 
bly first, which he did with all the heat 
of his wonted eloquence. Pope Urban 
followed him, and his address had a more 
powerful efiect than even the hermit's. 
At his description of the desolation of 
the " hill of Zion," and of the sufferings 
endured by the Christians in Palestine, 
the assembly were melted into tears; and 
when, in the midst of his harangue, he 
introduced the verse of Scripture : ** There 
is no man that hath left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for my sake, and 
the gospel's, but he shall receive an 
hundredfold, now in this time, houses, 
aird brethren, and sisters, and mothers, 
and children, and lands, with persecutions, 
and in the world to come, eternal life," 
Mark x. 29. 30, the scene that ensued 
defies description. The whole audience 
interrupted the speaker with one loud 
burst 01 assent : 

*' God irilleth it," the whole assembly cry ; 
Shout -which the enraptured multitude 

astounds I 
The council roof, and Clermont's towers reply 
'< God willeth it," from hill to hill rebounds, 
And in awe-stricken countries far and nigh, 
Through nature's hollow arch that voice 
resounds.* — WoaDswoBTH. 

Urban took up the cry, and declared it to 
be dictated by the Almighty. " Go then, " 
. said he, '* brave soldiers of Jesus ; and 
let your shout of to-day, * God willeth it V 
be the war-cry of your holy enterprise." 
A form of general confession was now 
read to the assembly, and repeated by 
them ; after which, they arose, and " as- 

* The superstition of the age has recorded, that 
the decision of the council was instantly known in 
the remotest parts of Europe. 



sumed the cross." Thus the warlike 
spirit of the time was roused by every 
motive that can influence the heart of 
man in a rude state of society ; the love 
of glory, religion, revenge, and enterprise. 
Truly has it been said of the papal 
dominion at this date— <- 

Unless to Peter's chair the viewless wind 
Must come and ask permission when to blow, 
What further empire would it have ? for now 
A ghostly domination, unconfined 
As that by dreaming bards to love assigned, 
Sits there in sober truth — to raise the low. 
Perplex the wise, the strong to overthrow ; 
Through earth and heaven to bind and to 
unbind ! — WoanswoRTH. 

The distinctive sign common to the 
crusaders was a cross of red stufi; worn 
on the right shoulder, whence the term 
" Crusade." Tlie princes and nobles re- 
ceived these crosses from the pontiff him- 
self ; the cardinals and bishops distributed 
them to the people at large, and assumed 
them for themselves. To " assume the 
cross," was to devote oneself to the enter- 
prise. 

An interval of one year's duration was 
allowed for the preparations necessary to 
the expedition. Peter the Hermit, how- 
ever, could not tarry so long a period. 
Accordingly, he collected many thousands 
of the poorer adventurers, who had nei- 
ther afiairs to arrange, nor estates to sell, 
and among whose ranks the greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed. Ignorant and su- 
perstitious, and willing to escape from a 
life of wretchedness at home, men, women, 
and children assembled in great numbers, 
and set forth in two bands, led by Peter 
the Hermit, and Walter the Pennyless. 
To show the extreme ignorance of this 
deluded multitude, it is said, that they 
inquired concerning every town that lay 
in their route, whether it was Jerusalem ! 

These bands following the course of 
the Danube, marched towards Constan- 
tinople, laying waste the countries through 
which they passed for subsistence, and 
reeking their vengeance upon the poor 
Jew. They were transported over the 
Bosphorus by the Greeks. But their 
career was soon ended. They had been 
reduced to one third of their number in 
Hungary, and the remainder were de- 
stroyed by the sword of the enraged 
Mussulmans at Nicaea in Asia Minor: 
not one found his way to Jerusalem. 

In the mean time, the flower of the 
European chivalry had taken arms, and 
assumed the cross. A vast army poured 
in from every country in the west, and 
they marched forward under several com- 
manders. The most distinguished leaders 
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were Godfrey, duke of Brabant and 
Bouillon ; Robert, duke of Normandy ; 
Robert of France, the brother of king 
Philip ; Bohemand, chief of the Normans 
in Apulia ; and Ra3nnond, count of Toul- 
ouse. Their general rendezvous was Con- 
stantinople, whence they were transported 
by the emperor Alexis Comnenus over 
the Bosphorus ; after he had wily gained 
from them a promise of homage for their 
future conquests. 

The crusaders found the enemy, who 
were intoxicated with their recent success 
over the tumultuous bands of the Hermit, 
an easy conquest. The two undisciplined 
armies of the Solymans, the father and 
son, were defeated by them, and Nicea 
and Antioch, after a siege of some length, 
fell into their possession. 

The way to Jerusalem was now open. 
As they advanced, the crusaders took 
possession of Ptolemais, Lydda, Rama 
or Arimathea, and Emmaus or Nicopolis. 
At length, they encamped before, and 
besieged Jerusalem. The standards of 
the cross and the crescent were opposed 
to each other on holy ground. 

The city of Jerusalem was inferior in 
size to Antioch, but more strongly fortified. 
Notwithstanding the superior skill of the 
Europeans in the art of besieging, two 
months were employed in its reduction. 
At the end of that time the assailants 
having endured much from famine, and 
the sword of the enemy, in order to avert 
the wrath of Heaven, betook themselves 
to religious exercises. The soldiers made 
a procession round the walls ; the clergy 
with naked feet, and bearing images of 
the cross, leading their way. The people 
marched to the melody of hymns and 
psalms, and cries of Detis id vult, " God 
commands it," rent the air. On the 
mounts of Olivet and Zion, they prayed 
for assistance in the approaching conifict. 
The Saracens mocked their devotion by 
throwing mud upon the crucifixes which 
they had erected on the walls for that 

aose; but these insults only drew forth 
3r expressions of enthusiasm from the 
ranks of the crusaders. 

Night drew its peaceful mantle once 
more over the eyes of the adverse hosts, 
imd for a few brief hours sheathed their 
swords. No sooner, however, had " the 
first light brought news of a morning," 
than the conflict began which was to 
determine the fate of the expedition. 
Noon arrived, and the issue was' still in 
suspense- " The Turks," says the quaint 
FuHer, *' cased the outside of their walls 



with bags of chafi^ straw, and such like 
pliable matter, which conquered the 
engines of the Christians, by yielding unto 
them. As for one sturdy engine, whose 
force would not be tamed, they brought 
two old witches on the walls to enchant 
it ; but the spirit thereof was too strong 
for their spells, so that both of them were 
miserably slain in the place." 

The cause of the western world was 
on the verge of destruction, when a knight 
was seen on mount Olivet, waving his 
glittering shield, as a sign to the soldiers 
to rally and return to the charge. Their 
leaders availed themselves of the incident. 
A cry was raised by them that St. George 
was come to their succour. The effect 
was tremendous. Forgetful of fatigue 
and pain, the enthusiastic columns rushed 
to the breach, and even women braved 
the contest. In one hour, the barbican 
was broken down, and the tower of God- 
frey rested against the inner wall; in 
another, the ensign of the cross streamed 
from the walls of Jerusalem, the crescent 
was thrown down, and the whole city 
was at the mercy of the crusaders. 

Thrice pitiless were the conquerors. 
Ten thousand of the followers of Moham- 
med were slain on the site of Solomon's 
temple : a greater number were thrown 
from the tops of the houses ; and a fearful 
carnage was committed after the enemy, 
had sheathed their swords. In a document 
stiU preserved, the victors boasted, that 
in the mosque of Om^r, they rode in the 
blood of infidels, up to the knees of their 
horses. 

It has been remarked that the massacre 
of the Saracens on the capture of the holy 
city, did not proceed alone from the 
inflamed passions of victorious soldiers, 
but from remorseless fanaticism. It was 
a circumstance, above all others in their 
history, that exemplified the spirit by 
which the crusaders were actuated, and 
their conduct admits of no extenuation. 
Small influence, indeed, had religion upon 
their hearts. 

Gospel truth is potent to allay 

Fierceness and rage. — Wordswobxh. 

Had the crusaders been acquainted with it, 
they would have known that the religion 
they professed to defend, was not to be 
promulgated by the sword. But bene- 
volence to Jews, Turks, infidels, and 
heretics, formed no part of the Christian 
ethics of those rude ages, nor of any 
other in the annals of the Romish Church ; 
and as the Moslems believed it was the 
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will of heaven, that the Teligion of Mo- 
hammed was to he propagated hy the 
iword, 80 the crusaders were taught to 
belieTe that they were the ministers of 
God's wrath on an infidel race. Hence 
their ♦'eye spared not," nor was their 
vengeance satisfied till almost the whole 
of the population of Jerusalem were cut 
ofi*firom the earth. On the day after the 
victory, the Latins massacred three hun- 
dred men, to whom Tancred and Gascon 
de Beam had given a standard as a pledge 
of safety. Nor was this all. The in- 
hahitants of Jerusalem, women with 
children at their breasts, hoys, and young 
girls, were dragged forth into the public 
squares, and slain as the beasts of the 
earth. No heart was touched with the 
Christian grace of benevolence. The 
streets flowed with blood, and the im- 
purity was afterwards washed away by 
Moslem slaves. So unrelenting was the 
pas.sion of revenge among the crusaders, 
that they set fire to the Jewish synagogues, 
and many Jews perished in the flames. 
This second massacre is rendered more 
fearful from the circumstance that it was 
premeditated. The sun had gone down 
upon their wrath, and they arose with a 
fixed resolution of sparing neither man, 
woman, nor child. The expedient was 
justified in the minds of the invaders, by 
an apprehension, that their enemy, in 
conjunction with the Saracens of Egypt, 
might retake the city, and recover the 
grounds they had lost. But no plea can 
be put in for their justification. Their 
conduct must ever demand from the Chris" 
tian, tears of pity; and obtain from the 
moralist, the deepest execration. 

A united war against the Mohammedan 
states of Syria, might have been waged 
upon principles of the soundest political 
wisdom. Already had the subjects of 
Omar gained a footing in Sicily and 
Spain, and had attemptea the subjugation 
of France. The policy of the successors 
of Mohammed was by no means a con- 
fined policy. Their views of dominion 
embraced both the eastern and western 
worlds. They hoped to see the crescent 
triumph in Europe as well as Asia; to 
impose a tribute on Christendom, or com- 
pel them to adopt the Islam faith, instead 
of the ever blessed gospel. Instead, 
therefore, of the crusaders waging a war 
professedly for the rescue of the holy 
sepulchre, it might have been to decide 
whether the Christian or the Mohammedan 
£uth should prevail in the world ; whether 
ignorance, despotism, and slavery ;. or 



learning and freedom, Christian freedom, 
should be the lot of mankind. 

From all that is recorded in history, 
this does not appear to have entered into 
the minds of the crusaders. Superstition 
marked out their path, and led them 
onward in their dark career. But though 
their views were thus narrowed, their 
enthusiasm has led to these glorious re- 
sults. By weakening the Modern hordes 
in Asia, the crusaders prevented Europe 
from falling a prey to the oeuel propagators 
of the Islam fkith. 12^ issue of the 
crusades, therefore, mmi overruled by 
Him who sitteth on )^h. to the salvation 

of the western worl^jcv 'Riily reader, 

4- ; 
" All nature is but art tih^nown to thee, 
All chance direction, which thou canst not see, 
Ail discord, harmony, not understood, 
All partial evil, universal good." 

No event happeneth under the sun un- 
known to, or uncontrolled by a merci- 
ful God, who makes even the wrath, and 
the superstition of man, subservient to 
his holy will and pleasure. 

After the slaughter of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem had ceased, and the warriors 
had performed certain acts of devotion, 
they proceeded to establish a form of 
government. Godfrey was chosen hy 
universal consent to be the first Christian 
king of Jerusalem ; a title he refused to 
adopt in the city in which the Saviour 
had suffered. Bahemond, the son of 
Robert de Guiscard, reigned at Antioch ; 
Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey, at 
Edessa; and the count of Toulouse, at 
Tripoli. Their dominions extended from 
the confines of Egypt to the Euphrates, 
eastwards; and to mount- Taurus, north- 
wards ; dominions co-extensive with those 
of David.— E. F. 



THE NEW ROUTE TO INDIA. 

The new route to India, by the Eu- 
phrates. The Commerce publishes some 
private correspondence, dated Aleppo, 
June 10, 1841, which states that the 
English steam-boats, Nimrod and Ni- 
tocris had aiTived at Beles, on the Eu- 
phrates, after a navigation of sixteen 
days, and a distance of three hundred 
and seventy-five leagues. Lieutenant 
Campbell, who commanded the expedi- 
tion, had ascertained that both the Tigris 
and Euphrates are navigable for laige 
vessels, and that those rivers present a 
new passage to the British possessions 
in India. ^* Documents stolen from M. 
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Laacaris at Alexandria, in the year 1814/' 
continues the writer, " contained importr 
ant information collected hy this gentle- 
man, who was despatched by the em*- 
peror Napoleon, to explore Mesopotamia 
and the Euphrates, in order to ascertain 
ihe pessihility of discovering a passage to 
India by the Orontes. The British mi- 
nistry determined to verify these plans. 
Colonel Cheaney was deputed on this 
mission in the year 1835. Great Bri- 
tain then ascertained that the Orontes, 
which falls into the Mediterranean, was 
navigable as far aa Latakia, the ancient 
Antioch. That the ancient harbour of 
Seleucia, situated at the mouth of this 
river, could be rendered an excellent har- 
bour at a small expense. That it was 
easy to make a road to Aleppo, and 
thence to the Euphrates, through the 
viUiies; and that the distance, forty-five 
leagues, could be easily traversed. A 
coal bed was discovered . at the foot of 
Mount Taurus, sixteen leagues f^om 
Tarsus. Near this coal bed, which is 
of considerable extent, has been disco- 
vered an iron mine, which gives sixty 
per cent of metal. These mines are 
surrounded by oak Vroods of great value." 
The writer calculates that the journey 
may be made from Bombay to Liverpool 
in thirty-four days, namely, from Bombay 
to Beles, sixteen days; from Beles to 
Alexandria, three days ; thence to Liver- 
pool, fifteen. The letter concludes by 
stating, that there is no doubt that, 
in a few years, the English will monopo- 
lise the trade of Bagdad, Bassora, Aleppo, 
and all Mesopotamia, 



THE POPLAR, No. II. 

P, Iremula is well known as the asp, 
or aspen, distinguished by the tremulous 
motion of its leaves, which are agitated 
by the slightest breath of air ; and, fi^om 
the rustling noise produced by this in- 
cessant quivering, the tree has obtained 
the common appellation of rattler. 

To account for a circumstance which, 
in the days of superstition and credulous 
awe must have appeared supernatural and 
mysterious, it was and still is popularly 
believed in the Highlands, and other rural 
districts, that the cross on which our 
Saviour suffered, '' the just for the un- 
just," was made of aspen wood; and 
tha^ ever since that time, the tree has 
- never ceaaed to tremble for the crime in 
whidh it was thus constrained to partici- 
pate! 



Child. There are the aspens with their silvery 
leaves 
Trembling, for ever trembling; though the lime 
And chestnut boughs, and those long arching sprays 
Of eglantine hang still, as if the wood 
Were all one pieture. 

Father. Hast thou heard, my boy, 

The peasant's legend of that quivering tree? 

Child. No, father; doth he say the fidzies dance 
Amidst the branches f 

Father. Oh 1 a cause more deep. 

More solemn far, the rustle doth assign 
To the Strang* restlessness of those wan leaves I 
The cross, he deems, the blessed cross, whereon 
The meek Redeemer bowed his head to death, 
Was framed of aspen wood ; and since that hour, 
Through all ita race the pale tree hath sent down 
A thrilling consciousness, a secret awe, 
Mt^lng them tremulous, when not a breeze 
Disturbs the airy thistle down, or shakes 
The light lines of the shining gossamer. 

Child {after a pante.) Dost thou believe it, 
father? 

Father. Nay, my child, 

We walk in clearer light. But yet, even now, 
With something of a lingering love, I read 
The characters, by that mysterious hour, 
Stamp'd on the reverential soul of man 
In visionary days; and thence thrown back 
O'er the fair forms of nature. Many a sign 
Of the great sacrifice which won us heaven. 
The woodman and the mountaineer can trace 
On rook, on herb, and flower. And be it so ! 
They do not wisely that with hurried hand, 
Would pluck these salutary fancies forth 
From their strong soil within the peasant's breast. 
And scatter them— far, far, too fast i away 
As worthless weeds : oh, little do we know 
When they have soothed, when saved I 

HiSMAHS. 

The aspen is a native of every part of 
Europe. In moist and damp soils, it 
grows very rapidly, to the height of sixty 
or eighty feet in thirty years from the 
time of planting : in fifty or sixty years, 
it attains its perfection, and if then cut 
down, sends up abundant and vigorous 
shoots. The trunk is straight, rather bare 
of branches ; and the bark becomes grey 
and rough as the tree advances in age, 
when the branches, also, become more 
pendant. The upper surface of the leaf 
is of a dark bright green ; it is small in 
proportion to the length of the footstalk, 
which, being vertically compressed, and 
in a contrary direction to that of the leaf, 
easily accounts for the tremulous motion to 
which we have already alluded, and which 
has rendered, and probably ever will ren- 
der this tree as a by-word and proverb 
whereby to compare any object which 
literally or figuratively is' endowed with 
perpetual motion. 

With every change his ftatnre played. 
As aspens show the light and shade. 

W. Scott. 



His hand did quake. 






And tremble like a leaf of aspen green. 

Spencer. 
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^— in this deep tranquillity, 

When e'en the thistle's down is still, 
Trembles yon towering aspen tree. 
Like one, whose by- gone deeds of ill 
At hush of n^ht before him sweep, 
To scare his dreams and murder sleep. 

TWAMLEY. 

''The wood of these trees, especially of 
the abele, is very good to lay for floors, 
where it will last for many years, and 
for its exceeding whiteness is by many 
persons preferred to oak: it is also very 
proper for wainscotting of rooms, being 
less subject to shrink or swell than most 
other sorts of wood: but, for turnery 
ware, there is no wood equal to this for 
its exceeding whiteness ; so that trays, 
bowls, and many other household uten- 
sils, are made of it; and the bellows- 
mdcers prefer it for their use ; as do also 
the shoemakers, not only for heels, but 
also for the soles of shoes. It is also very 
good to make light carts ; the poles are 
very proper to support vines, hops, etc. ; 
and the loppings will afford good fuel." 
Such is the testimpny of " The Gardener's 
Dictionary," one of our best authorities 
on the subject of which it treats. The 
principal purpose to which poplar wood 
is now applied is that above alluded to, 
for the boards of floors. For these, it is 
far superior to deal, the more general ma- 
terial, not only from its colour, and the 
facility with which it can be scoured, but 
from the difficulty with which it takes 
Are, and the slowness with which it is 
consumed. The boards and rollers on 
which mercers roll or fold their silks are 
generally of abele wood, as light and not 
materially increasins; the weight of the 
package, and for herring casks, milk 
pails, packing cases, butchers' trays, pack 
saddles, etc., the same qualify commends 
it. From the ease with which it is propa- 
gated, the rapidity of its growth, and the 
&cility with which it may be worked, it 
might prove in many districts, and for 
numerous purposes, an economical and 
useful timber. If preserved from the ef- 
fects of damp, and not exposed to the 
air, it proves durable, and hence the old 
adage, said to have been inscribed on a 
plank of poplar ; — 

Though heart of oak be e'er so stout, 
Keep me dry, and 111 see him out. 

The leaves, young shoots, and buds of all 
the species, are given as fodder to cattle 
and sheep ; they are extremely fond of 
those of tne aspen, especially when green, 
and even eat them when dry. The bark 
of the black poplar is used in Russia for 
the same purpose as provender for sheep ; 



in England for tanning leather, and, 
being very thick and light, by the fisher- 
men in some districts as floats for their 
nets. The buds of this tree, like those 
of the balsam poplar, are covered with 
a gummy balsam, which forms the basis, 
as Gerarde tells us, ''of that profitable oint- 
ment, unauentum populeuT/if which is used 
as a soothing remedv against nervous dis- 
eases and hemorrhoides." The cotton-like 
substance which encloses the seed, has 
been manufactured on the continent into 
wadding, hats, paper, and cloth; but is 
found not to be worth the expense in- 
curred. 

The poplar was a favourite tree with 
the ancients, and is often alluded to in 
their writings. Pliny mentions three sorts, 
the black, the white, and that of Libya ; 
he says that they were cultivated as props 
to the vines, and that their wood was pe- 
culiarly suitable for bucklers, being light, 
and so soft as to receive a blow without 
cracking or splitting. According to the 
tales of mythology, the tree was conse- 
crated to Hercules, who is said to have 
conquered one of his foes in a cavern 
near Mons Aventinus, which was over- 
grown with poplars, and in token of his 
victory, to have en wreathed his head with 
a branch of the tree. 

The shade afiPorded by the foliage of all 
the poplars, and especially by the aspen, 
is considered more wholesome than that 
of any other tree. It thrives in the centre 
of towns, even among coal smoke ; and, 
from the rapidity of its growth, is oflten 
planted as a screen for concealing any 
unsightly objects. This last observation 
applies peculiarly to the Lombardy pop- 
lar, which "is admirably adapted ^r 
planting in streets, and among houses, in 
towns and villages, from the little space 
occupied by its branches, which are com- 
pressed about the trunk, so as not to inter- 
fere with the walls, nor to obstruct the 
access of light to the windows." Many 
of the broad streets in American towns 
are thus planted, forming avenues which 
refresh the passenger with their shade, 
while they' shelter and protect singing 
birds. Tne abele, too, has been much 
cultivated in Europe as a road-side tree. 
It is recommendea in preference to the 
elm or oak for such a purpose, as being 
clear of branches on the lower part of 
the trunk, and therefore admitting light 
and air more freely. The rapidity of its 
growth, also, eminently adapts it for 
thickening or filling up vacancies in 
already-formed avenues or plantations. 
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Most of the public walks in Spain are 
planted with this tree, the name given to 
them in that language, alamedaj being 
derived from eUamo, the name of the tree. 
Some writers have considered the Latin 
name of the species as traceable to a 
similar cause, from populiu, the people ; 
being planted in the public places to 
which the citizens resorted. Others, 
again, have considered it as originating 
in the same way, but applied as a com- 
parison of the variable and easily agitated 
nature of the popular feeling. In Eng- 
land, such plantations and avenues are 
less common than upon the continent; 
as here, our rich and verdant hedgerows 
supply both shelter and refreshment 
to the eye of the traveller, while the 
ever-varying surface of the ground, and 
the long-defined and well-kept public 
roads supersede such enclosure and bound- 
aries. Yet one such spot has been im- 
mortalized by the pen of our poet, 
Cowper, as bavins afforded to himself a 
pleasant and beloved walk, and sug- 
gested by its fall a monody replete with 
feeling and beauty. "There was, some 
time since," says he, in a letter to lady 
Hesketh, "in a neighbouring parish 
called Lavendon, a field, one side of 
which formed a terrace, and the other 
was planted with poplars, at whose foot 
ran the Ouse, that 1 used to account a 
little paradise ; but the poplars have been 
felled, and the scene has suffered so much 
by the loss, though still in point of pros- 
pect beautiful, it has not charms sufficient 
to attract me." 

The poplars are felled I adieu to the shade, 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade ; 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 
Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 

Twelve years have elapsed, since I last took a 

view 
Of my favourite field, and the bank where they 

grew; 
And now in the grass behold they are laid, 
And the tree is my seat that once lent me a 

shade. 

The blackbird has fled, to another retreat, 
Where the hazels afford him a screen from the 

heat, 
And the scene where his melody charmed me 

before, 
Kesounds with his sweet-flowing ditty no more. 

My fugitive years are all hastening away, 
And I must, ere long, lie as lowly as they, 
With a tuft on my breast, and a stone at my head. 
Ere another such grove can arise in its stead. 

The change both my heart and my fancy employs, 
I reflect on the frailty of man and his joys ; 
Short-lived as we are, yet our pleasures we see, 
Have a much shorter date, and die sooner than 
we. 



The last stanza was substituted at a 
later period by the author for a some- 
what similar one, in the original. copy. 
How forcibly does it illustrate the brevity 
of life, and corroborate the inspired doc- 
trine, "All is vanity." Even the purest 
and simplest pleasures of which the 
human mind can taste on earth, those 
derived from the contemplation of the 
wondrous and beautiful fabrics around 
him, which trace their origin to the hand 
of his Creator, even by them the solemn 
warning is annually sounded in man's ear, 
and he traces in tneir withering and de- 
cay the type of his own fleeting exist- 
ence. But, mournful though the lesson 
may seem, the bitter drop is mingled 
with the unalloyed cup of sweets he 
would otherwise drink of in the works 
of nature, by the hand of One whose 
thoughts toward the children of men are 
of peace, and not of evil. If all around 
seems to say, "This is not your rest: it 
is polluted," the world passeth away, and 
all that is therein perisheth ; the voice of 
inspiration whispers to us of a world 
above, where sorrow and decay are un- 
known, and urges us to arise and depart 
thither "in heart and in mind,'^ knowing 
that there the reality of bliss will far sur- 
pass the most enlarged conceptions we 
can form of spiritual things through the 
medium of temporal, for " eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love 
him," 1 Cor. ii. 9. 

P, fastiffiotaf (the Lombardy poplar,) 
though but recently naturalized among 
us, is probably more generally known 
than any other species of this tree. It 
appears to be a native of the east, and is 
not mentioned as planted in Europe till 
the middle of the last century. The first 
plantation of this tree of which we have an 
account is the avenue between Milan and 
Pavia, and that between Carlsruhe and 
Durlach was the earliest made in Ger- 
many. It was brought to England, in 
1 758, by the earl of Kochford, and plant- 
ed, by him at St. Osyth, in Essex. None 
of our British trees can equal this in 
height, its average being from one hun- 
dred or one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and fifty feet. The wood is in- 
ferior to that of the less lofty species, 
though, being abundant, it is used in 
Italy for many domestic purposes. Among 
ourselves, it is generally planted for va- 
riety and ornament, and although some- 
what " fatiguing to the eye when it lines 
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the road for miles, as it does very gener- 
ally in France, and frequently in Italy, 
it is often a very beautiful and natural 
accompaniment to buildings/^ It is a 
well-known rule in landscape compo* 
sition, that horizontal lines should be 
counterbalanced by perpendicular ones. 
Hence in the neighbourhood of bridges, 
aqueducts, walls, roofs, etc., or even 
lengthened masses of building, the Lom- 
hardy poplar, introduced with taste and 
judgment, produces a good and pictur- 
esque effect. Among round-headed trees, 
too, or architectural scenes, it varies the 
monotony of the outline, and gives a 
character to the scene, while its elegant 
spiry form, quivering in every breath of 
air like a flame of molten silver, embel- 
lishes the landscape in no ordinary degree. 
Gilpin thus speaks of this tree, which in 
his days was but a stranger in our island : 
** One beauty the Italian poplar possesses, 
which is almost peculiar to itself; and 
that is, the waving line it forms when 
agitated by the wind. Most trees in 
this circumstance are partially agitated ; 
one side is at rest, while the other is in 
motion ; but the Italian poplar waves in 
one simple sweep from the top to the 
bottom, like an ostrich feather on a lady's 
head. All the branches coincide in the 
motion, and the least blast makes an im- 
pression on it when other trees are at 
rest." Many of our poets have alluded to 
the tree in a similar strain. 



the poplar's shoot, 



That, like a feather, waves firom head to foot. 

L. Hunt. 

The greenwoods moyed, and the light poplar shook 
Its silver pyramid of leaves.— Corn wall. 

While those lofty poplars gently wave 

Their tops, between them comes and goes a sky, 

Bright as the glimpses of eternity, 

To saints accorded in their mortal hour. 

Wordsworth. 

The trembling vibration which we 
have just alluded to, as so peculiarly 
distinguishing the leaves of the aspen, is, 
though in a less degree, partaken of by 
all the other species of poplar^ and is in 
every case to be attributed to the peculiar 
conformation of the petiole, or footstalk. 
This is not only large in propoition to the 
size of the leaf, and compressed in the 
upper part, but takes a different direction 
to that of the plane, or surface of the leaf. 
And herein, as in all the works of the 
Deity, we discern the simplicity and ease 
with which cause and effect are combined. 
Had it been proposed as a problem to 
find what should be the nature of a leaf 



that would quiver in the lightest possible 
agitation of the air, it could not have been 
more clearly solved. An engraving* will 
at once illustrate the difference between 
the leaf of the aspen and that of the elm, 
and render intelligible the trembling of 
the one and waving of the other. Yet 
light and fragile as the aspen leaf may 
seem, the sport of every breath that blows, 
and quivering beneath the slightest touch, 
does it not convey a lesson to thoughtless 
man of such great, such pre-eminent im- 
portance, that we may well conceive it as 
trembling beneath the weight of its mis- 
sion. Hear it, as translated by one skilled 
in the mute language of nature, who now 
sleeps beneath an untimely grave in a far 
distant land, and may the God of nature 
apply to every heart the " still small 
voice" which in gentle, yet solemn 
energy suggests by it truths the weight 
of which eternity alone can rightly bal- 



ance. 



THE ASPEN LEAF. 



I would not be, I would not be 

A leaf on yonder aspen tree ; 

In every fickle breeze to play 

Wildly, weakly, idly gay ; 

So feebly fi-amed, so lightly hung. 

By the wing of an insect stirred and swung ; 

Thrilling even to a redbreast's note, 

Drooping if only a light mist float ; 

Brightened and dimmed, like a varying glass 

As shadow or sunbeam chance to pass. 

I would not be, I would not be 

A leaf on yonder aspen tree : 

It is not because the autumn sere 

Would change my merry guise and cheer,— 

That soon, full soon, nor leaf nor stem. 

Sunlight would gladden, or dewdrop gem, — 

That I with. my fellows must fall to the earth 

Forgotten, our beauty and breezy mirth. 

Or else on the bough where all had grown, 

Must linger on, and linger alone : 

Might lifb be an endless summer's day, 

And I be for ever green and gay, 

I would not be, I would not be, 

A leaf on yonder aspen tree. 

Proudly spoken, heart of mine, 

Yet weakness and change perchance are thine, 

More and darker and sadder to see, 

Than befall the leaves of yonder tree. 

What if they flutter f their life is a dance ; 

Or toy with the sunbeam ? they live in his glance ; 

To bird, breeze, or insect, rustle and thrill. 

Ever the same, never mute, never still ? 

Emblems of all that is fipkle and gay, 

But leaves in their birth, but leaves iu decay. 

Chide them not, heed them not, spirit, away I 

In to thyself, to thine ownJiidden shrine, 

What there dost thou worship? What deem'st 

thou divine ? 
Thy hopes, are they steadfast and holy and high ? 
Are they built on a rock ? are they raised to tlie 

sky? — 
Thy deep secret yearnings— O whither point 

they? 
To the triumphs of earth ? to the toys of a day ? 
Thy friendships and feelings, — doth impulse 

prevail 

* See engraving of an elm and an aspen leaf, 
used in the Vmtor for 1836, page 6. 
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To make them and mar them, ae wind swells the 

sail? 
Thy life's ruling passion, thy being's first aim,— 
What are they r and yield they contentment or 

shame? 
Spirit 1 proud spirit ! ponder thy state ; 
If thine the leaf's lightness, not thine the leaf's 

fate: 
It may flutter, and glisten, and wither, and die, 
And heed not our pity, and ask not our sigh ; 
But for thee, the immortal, no winter may throw 
Eternal repose on thy joy or thy woe. 
Thou must live, and live ever, m glory or gloom, 
Beyond the world's precincts, beyond the dark 

tomb. 
Look to thyself then, ere past is hope's reign, 
And looking and longing alike are in vain ; 
Lest thou deem it a bliss to have been or to be 
But a fluttering leaf on the aspen tree. 

M. J. Jkwsbukt. 



SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
CHINESE CUSTOMS AND LITERATURE. 

No. II. 

DELIQHTS OF THE SONS OF MEN. 

** I GAT me men singers and women 
singers, and the delights of the sons of 
men, as musical instruments, and that of 
all sorts," Eccles. ii. 8. 

Solomon says, at the tenth verse, " I 
withheld not my heart from any joy," by 
which it is intimated, that there were no 
amusements known in his days among 
kings and great men, which he had not 
tried in their turn. And that we might 
not mistake his meaning, he says, at the 
third verse, that he laid hold on folly, 
that he might see what was good for the 
sons of men. At length he found that it 
was all vanity and vexation of spirit, a 
diacoveTy he purchased at a very high 
price, losing his peace of mind, and pre- 
paring his heart for that sinful weakness 
which he betrayed in his old age. 

But one object in citing the passage 
was, to offer a conjecture as to what these 
delights of the sons of men were, which 
the English version explains by musical 
instruments, and the Greek by male and 
female cup bearers. In the courts of 
Chinese princes, every kind of amuse- 
ment was followed to delight the great 
man, who sat and looked on with an un- 
sated desire after something new. 

These amusements were exhibited in 
the open air, while the king was seated 
under a pavilion, surrounded by his fa- 
vourites and grandees. In one spot a 
band of music was pouring forth its loud 
and deafening sU'ains ; in another a group 
of men were performing gymnastic feats 
witli extraordinary agility ; in another 
some juggler was deluding the eye with 
strange shifts and transformations; and, 
in a fourth, young men and maidens, se- 



lected for their beauty, were performing 
a variety of movements in cadence to the 
song which they were singing, either in 
responsive parts or in Aill chorus. 

The entertainment last mentioned was 
the peculiar delight of ancient princes in 
China, especially when much addicted to 
voluptuousness and pastime. The name 
for this, in the language of that country, 
has respect to a wilderness, a labyrinth of 
trees, where the unpractised traveller is 
sure to lose himself. The resemblance 
between this entertainment and a vrilder- 
ness, lay in the mazy windings of both, 
in one produced by trees and shrubs; 
and, in the other, by young men and 
women, who crossed each other's tracts, 
and changed from side to side in an end- 
less variety of evolution. Now, the 
word rendered " musical instrument " in 
the verse we have quoted, is from a root, 
denoting a wilderness, and hence we have 
presumptive reason for supposing that 
the "delights of the sons oi men," were 
nearly identical with the entertainment 
in such estimation among the ancient 
Chinese. 

Kimchi, one of the oldest of the Jew- 
ish commentators, considers the word, 
translated "musical instrument," as refer- 
ring to a symphonia or band of music, 
because in that " equal and unequal 
voices, like and unlike sounds, break 
and waste each other by a pleasing mix- 
ture and temperament, so that from 
thence arise a harmony that is very 
sweetly compounded of chords and dis- 
cords. ' In the Chinese court enter- 
tainment, the harmony consisted not 
merely of voices, and the tones of musi- 
cal instruments, but in the movements of 
the body ; while the ivaste was not occa- 
sioned by the conflict of sounds, but in 
the wildness of the changes in which the 
young men and women seemed to lose 
themselves. 

The investigation of the original mean- 
ing of words, is sometimes a dry study ; 
but it not unfrequently leads us to some 
result which is instructive as well as in- 
teresting. Two words, in the example 
before us, are met with while consultmg 
the original of the Old Testament, about 
which commentators are not agreed. Yet 
while they differ as to the sense they bear 
in this passage, they coincide as to the 
meaning of the root from which they are 
derived; for one is merely the plural 
form of the other. They all say it means 
a wilderness, a waste, etc. If again we 
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look at the Chinese word for the court 
amusement we have heen descrihing, we 
find it comes from a root, signifying a 
waste or wilderness. We know what the 
court amusement was among the Chinese 
from description, and, in a measure, from 
observation, as the writer saw specimens 
of it while in that country. By the help 
of this, and the aid of etymology, we 
draw an inference as to the nature of an 
amusement in the court of Solomon, 
while he was engaged in the unprofitable 
pursuit of happiness among the gratifica- 
tions of sense. 

There is every reason to believe that 
this was one of the most fascinating 
diversions ever invented by ingenious 
man, since it embraced at once all the 
charms of music, the song, the dance, 
and the drama. With the wit and the 
resources of Solomon, it must have been 
carried to the highest state of perfection, 
a perfection unrivalled in any other coun- 
try ; yet he has written this epitaph upon 
it, " Vanity of vanities."— G. T. L. 



ON PERSEVERANCE. 

The man has conquered me at last. He 
stopped at the door with his cart well 
supplied with hares, rabbits, turkeys, 
geese, fowls, wild ducks, and sausage 
meat ; but I wanted neither one nor the 
other of these things, so I sent him 
away. 

In a few days after, again he made his 
appearance, and during the week he 
called twice, but with no better success ; 
I was (juite set against him, and deter- 
mined in my own mind that he should 
never have me for a customer, call as 
often as he would. 

Twice or thrice every week he came 
round, and never neglected to make his 
accustomed call. I grew angry ; what 
did the man mean ? He had been told 
twenty times over that I never bought 
such things at the door, yet still he came. 
Whether it was his ignorance or his im- 
pudence that made him so persevering, I 
could not tell. 

One morning when he came, my tem- 
per had been a little ruffled. We are 
poor, infirm, and sinful creatures, and 
very few of us have learned to control 
our temper. Looking through the win- 
dow, I saw his cart. " There is that fellow 
come again," said I, peevishly; " I dare 
say that he is employed by some one of 



the trade to sell off the tainted stock that 
cannot be sold at home ; or perhaps he is 
in league with a poacher, or even with a 
worse character." 

Now what business had I to cast such 
aspersions as these on any man's reputa- 
tion ; but I was in an ill temper, and so 
spake unadvisedly and unjustly. I would 
not, at that moment, have given him six- 
pence for the contents of his cart, or 
allowed a fowl of his to be placed on my 
table ; and as for his tainted turkeys and 
filthy sausage meat, a day and a night 
could I have fasted, rather than taste 
them. The man was hastily dismissed. 

After he was gone, I took myself to 
task for my hasty remarks, and felt some 
compunction for having ill-used one who 
was striving to get an honest livelihood. 
In what was I better than he ! I held a 
conference with Betty, who told me that 
the man was very clean and very respect- 
ful, and never stopped a moment after an 
answer was given him, and that many of 
our neighbours dealt with him, and thought 
well of him. 

The next time he came, I went to the 
door myself, and told him civilly that we 
wanted nothing. He made a respectful 
apology for having troubled me, and 
again took his departure. I began to 
like the man : I liked his cleanliness and 
his civility, and by degrees thought well 
even of his perseverance. 

There could be no harm in giving him 
a trial. I bought a fowl ; it was good. 
I ventured on a wild duck ; it turned out 
excellent. He supplied me with a goose ; 
it was capital ! one of the best I had ever 
tasted. The man and I became better 
acquainted ; I found him honest as well 
as industrious, and civil as well as per- 
severing, and at this moment, a -turkey, 
supplied by him, is hanging up by the 
heels in my larder, while a dish of his 
sausage meat is standing on the pantry 
dresser. 

Yes, he whom I took to be a rogue, 
has conquered me at last! Now, my 
friends, be upright in your intentions, di- 
ligent in vour calling, civil in your beha- 
viour, and persevering in your endeavours ; 
and, take my word for it, you will succeed 
as well as the persevering poulterer. 

PRAYER. 

What God will give, he inclines the 
hearts of his praying people to ask ; and 
for what he will do, he will be inquired of. 
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OLD HUMPHREY ON THE PEOPLE WHO 

PASS. 

Whether at home or abroad, in the 
country or the town, in the highways or 
byways of the retired village or crowded 
city, it is to me a source of unceasing 
interest and pleasure to observe the 
people who pass. Talk of pictures ! Why 
the fellow beings that people our path- 
ways form some of the most interesting 
pictures in the world, ever new and ever 
changing! When you see people in 
company, or meet them by appointment, 
they adapt their manners to the occa- 
sion ; they are on their guard ; they 
have a part to perform ; but when they 
pass by it is otherwise ; they are free 
from restraint, and they are themselves. 
Again I say, that the people who pass 
form some of the most interesting pic- 
tures in the world. 

Whether the passer by is a rich man 
or a poor man, a lady in satin or a 
woman habited in a threadbare cloak, is 
not of material consequence. Scores 
that I often meet, though neither re- 
markable for riches nor poverty, are full 
of character, and I have very little doubt 
that Old Humphrey himself has points 
and peculiarities enough about him to 
attract the attention, and excite the com- 
placent smile of many a passer-by. I 
love to think so, and for this reason : 
that when fully persuaded my neigh- 
bours are amused at my peculiarities, I 
feel more at liberty to indulge in a good- 
humoured smile at theirs. 

For years I have been accustomed to 
see, at a certain hour, a little gentlemanly 
man, of the old school, go by, carrying a 
walking stick, and wearing an ample 
waistcoat, with drab-coloured breeches, 
light stockings, buckles at the knee, and 
strings in his shoes. He is evidently 
what is called " well to do in the world;" 
for he walks leisurely, and seems always in 
good humour with himself and all around 
him. There is no huiTy, no bustle, no care 
visible in his demeanour ; but he seems to 
have a contented, affable, and unperturbed 
spirit. On he goes, seeing every body and 
every thing ; now looking at a shop window 
or a passing vehicle ; now turning round 
to take a retrospective glance, apparently 
measuring with his eye the distance he 
has walked. The sun may shine, and 
the shower may fall, but he makes no 
difference in his clothing. Winter and 
summer find him the same ; for never yet 
have I seen a great coat on his back, or a 



boot on his leg. He can speak pleasantly 
to the poorest man he meets, and yester- 
day I saw him exchanging, in the same 
spirit, a few words with the governor of 
the Bank of England. I take him to be 
an upright, respectable, contented, and 
worthy man ; and I hope that he is look- 
ing heavenward, for it is indeed time he 
should do so, seeing that, like myself, he 
carries years on his brow. He has my 
blessing. 

I often meet, in my evening walk, a 
short, fat, clumsy-looking, ill-favoured 
man, dressed in a corduroy jacket with 
huge pockets, a blue apron, white cotton 
stockings not over clean, and ill-made, 
high-topped shoes. With a pipe in his 
mouth, he lounges at a comer, or leans 
over a gate, seemingly looking out for 
some one to exchange a word with him. 
He is the landlord of a small public 
house, that does, I fancy, very little busi- 
ness. I really do pity the man, for the 
long hours of his lazy life must hang 
heavy on his hands. I wonder whether 
he has a Bible ! One would think it 
would be the greatest blessing in the 
world to him. Rather than lead such an 
idle life as he does, I would gladly work 
in a saw pit, or break stones on the high- 
way. 

Among the passers-by who have at- 
tracted my attention, is an old lady in 
faded mourning, who not only looks 
hopeless, but seems like one who never 
had any hope, so wo-begone is the ex- 
pression in her face. Her eyes appear to 
be looking for what she has no expecta- 
tion of finding. She is evidently walking 
in the shade, with a heavy heart, and 
knows not, perhaps, that affliction cometh 
not forth of the dust, nor trouble of the 
ground. Mourner as she is, may she be 
led in her weakness to the Strong for 
strength, and be taught that God is her 
"refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble," Psalm xlvi. 1. 

For some years I had noticed, driving 
by in a phaeton and pair of horses, morn- 
ing and evening, a portly-looking gentle- 
man, with a broad-brimmed hat, peaked 
before and behind, and curled up at the 
sides. He was said to be either a stock 
broker or a wholesale dealer in tobacco ; 
but how that might be, I cannot tell. It 
happened that in mounting an omnibus 
I found him sitting beside me, when that 
appearance of health in his face which 
had often caught my attention at a 
distance, assumed, in my eyes, a different 
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character; he was evidently an ailing 
man. He spoke to me freely of his ill 
health, and of some matters which had 
caused him much anxiety. Alas! in a 
few days after he was borne past me in 
his phaeton, in a dying state, and ex- 
pired in a few hours. There is, indeed, 
out a step between us and death; and 
happy is he who can say, " I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth : 
and though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God," Job xix. 25, 26. 

Not unfrequendy do I see pass by a 
well-dressed lady, whose cheerful coun- 
tenance and sunny smile are like a cordial 
to my heart. Two or three times have I 
seen her stop to speak to poor people. 
I have taken it into my head that she 
must be well known to the sick, the af- 
flicted, and distressed ; and that, by add- 
ing to their comforts, she increases her 
own. I know her in the distance, feel 
respect for her as she passes by, and 
know her when she is out of sight 

Two or three times in the course of 
the week I have been in the habit of 
meeting a tall, pilgrim-like looking man, 
of some fifty or sixty years, dressed in 
well-brushed, dark-blue clothes, his coat 
having long skirts. His appearance is 
striking and interesting. His hat is 
rather oroad in the brim, his knees are 
somewhat wide apart, and he carries in 
his hand a stick or staff, of the olden 
fashion, too tall by far for the top to be 
held in the hand like a common walking 
stick : while his dexter grasp secures his 
stafi^, his weaker hand carries a blue bag. 
His fresh colour, healthy appearance, and 
lightness of foot, betoken temperance, 
while the intellect and thought visible in 
his face, bespeak him to be a man of 
talent and sooer reflection. I may be 
wrong in supposing him to occupy some 
place of trust and importance in the city ; 
but I can hardly err m pronouncing him 
to be a peculiar character. Latterly he 
has excited more than ordinary interest 
in my heart ; for not only is he clad in 
deep mourning, with the symbol of sor- 
row on his hat, but his walk has been 
slower than before, and his face im- 
pressed with a greater degree of serious- 
ness. Whoever he may be, he has my 
sympathy. We are both aged, and I 
hope we are both pilgrims to the city 
with the golden gates. 

There is another that I have often seen 



habited in a light cloak, with an umbrella 
in his hand, when the heavens, in my 
judgment (but I am not over weather 
wise) have had little in them prognosti- 
cating rain. It may be that he has some 
cause for carefulness, though he has a 
good broad back of his own, a round face, 
and a cheerful expression of countenance. 
All are not strong who appear so ; and I 
would that he had a little more colour in 
his cheeks. He walks with a steady pace, 
like one whose communings with himself 
are of a peaceful kind. Now and then he 
looks up at the clouds so earnestly that I 
have sometimes thought he was looking 
beyond them. Some weeks ago, I saw 
him a little way in the country, and the 
green trees, the blooming flowers, the 
rippling brook, and the bees and butter- 
flies seemed by turns to engage his at- 
tention. Not an aged person passed with* 
out his speaking to him, and for every 
little boy or girl he had a book with a 
picture in it, and no doubt also some 
profitable, instruction. As I passed by 
him io' the churchyard, I saw some chil- 
dren around him, whom I guessed to be 
his own Sunday scholars: he was point* 
ing to a little grassy moimd, and was 
teaching them to recite this verse : 

" Putting off till to-morrov, 
Will lead us to sorrow ; 
Beginning to-day 
Is the very best way." 

" Oh," thought I, "if that is the nature 
of your communications, ' Peace be with 
you;' I wish you 'success in the name 
of the Lord.' " 

Among those who pass by of an ob- 
jectionable character, I notice a tall thin 
man, dressed in shabby black clothes. 
He has some claim to superior manners, 
but poverty and bad habits have set their 
mark upon him, not only soiling and 
destro}dng his dress, but also branding bis 
brow. The first time I saw him, he af- 
fected to mistake me for a certain mem- 
ber of Parliament : then came his ready 
tale of distress; and last, his appeal to 
my pocket. The next time we met, he 
repeated his flattering mistake, and again 
I was accosted by him as a member of 
the legislature. The third time I saw 
him, he was in the very act of playing off* 
the same prank on another, and thus I 
became better acquainted with his daily 
avocation. I often see him prowling 
about in the city, gaunt, seemingly 
hupgryi and keen as a sportsman after 
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his game. What an execrable compact 
is that formed by poverty and deceit ! 

1 might give you fifty other speci- 
mens, but, for the present, let the few 
that I have enumerated suffice. Once 
more I say, that the people who pass 
form some of the most interesting pic- 
tures in the world. 



THE KIKG OP A8HANTEE. 

The king has the property, as well as 
the lives of his people within his power. 
He is the legal heir of all his subjects, 
whose gold he can claim at their death. 
Bowdich's story of Aga recognizes this 
peculiarity in Ashantee law, and shows 
too that the king is not always patient 
enough to wait for the natural death of 
his rich subjects. On one occasion, it 
appears, Osai Tutu Quamina acknow- 
ledged that he entertained a prejudice 
against a wealthy captain; when his 
princi]^ linguists, always inclined to 
support him, said, " If you wish to take 
his stool from him, we will make the 
palaver,** But Aga, who had singularly 
gained the king's confidence, immedi- 
ately sprung up and exclaimed, " No, 
king, that is not good. That man never 
did you any wrong. You know, all the 
gold, of your subjects is yours at their 
death ; but if you get all now, strangers 
will go away and say, * Only the king 
has^old;' and that will not be good. 
But let them say, * The king has gold, 
all his captains have gold, and all his 
people have gold;* then your country 
will look handsome, and the bush people 
will fear you." 

It is recorded to the honour of Osai 
Tutu Quamina, who, whatever might be 
his faults, possessed some noble qualities, 
that this individual, Aga, had secured his 
confidence by his fearless honesty. He 
was a poor boy who carried salt from 
Hituomo to Coomassie for sale ; and, 
being taken into the service of the ca- 
boceer of that place, he was present when 
his master was brpught before the king 
on a charge wrongfully preferred against 
him at thfe instance of the government. 
The caboceer being confused by the mis- 
representations of the king's officers, the 
boy Aga suddenly started up and said, 
" King, you have people to wash you, to 
feed you, to serve you ; but you have no 
people to speak the truth to you, and tell 
you when God does not like yojxr palaver,*' 
Immediately an unanimous cry arose in 



the assembly, that he eught to be carried 
out, and have his head struck off; but 
the king commanded him to proceed: 
and Aga, in a speech of three hours, 
convinced the king of the innocence of 
his master, and obtained his acquittal. 
The king then took Aga into his own 
service ; and, having had further proof of 
his ability and integrity, appointed him 
to the office oflingmst, and presented him 
with wives and slaves, a house, and gold 
to support his establishment. And as an 
additional reward for his honesty in the 
case first mentioned, the king raised him 
to the rank of second linguist, and greatly 
increased his property. Mr. Hutchinson 
had an opportunity of witnessing the 
boldness of this individual. The king 
having detected the misconduct of one of 
his captains, wrought himself up to such 
a height of passion, that none of the 
chiefs dared to arise in his presence, till 
Aga stood up, and, in his Usual energetic 
manner, requested his majesty to remem- 
ber that an Englishman was the witness 
of his conduct. 

To return from this digression^ It is 
stated that the king usually takes a- con- 
siderable portion of the gold which a de- 
ceased caboceer has left behind him in 
dust, leaving to his successor only a 
small amount. Sometimes a chief will 
attempt to defraud the king of his claim, 
by presenting to his children large sums 
of gold, when he imagines himself to be 
near death ; and Bowdich mentions the 
son of one who displayed with impunity 
the property which he had thus acquired ; 
but this, it may be presumed, was a some- 
what hazardous experiment. 

The rich nobles, however, convert a 
considerable portion of their gold into 
ornaments, which usually descend to their 
successors; although not invariably; for 
even these, whether manufactured or 
otherwise, are occasionally taken away. 
The principal matter of which Apia Nanu 
had complained against the king was, 
that on the death of his brother, to whose 
stool he had succeeded, the king had 
claimed some rock gold, which belonged 
to the inheritance, and had doubtless 
been worn among the ornaments of the 
family ; for, on state occasions, many of 
the nobles appear with rude lumps of 
rock gold suspended from their left wrists. 
But, it is to be remarked, that if the or- 
naments of the chiefs are generally al- 
lowed to descend to their heirs, the king 
has a check upon his subjects to prevent 
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them from multiplying such articles so 
as wholly to defraud him of his claims at 
their decease. On every occasion, when 
a chief adds to his stock of ornaments, he 
has to pay a tax to the king, amounting, 
as appears from an instance quoted hy 
Bowdich, to one-fifth of the value of the 
gold thus appropriated. 

Once in their lifetime, those caho- 
ceers and principal men who are favour- 
ites of the king, and believe themselves 
to be free from palavers, make a public 
exhibition of their riches, in a noisy pro- 
cession through the public places of the 
capital. Mr. Hutchinson had the oppor- 
timity of witnessing the display which 
Ap6ko made on such an occasion. Among 
the articles which he noticed were gold 
chains for the neck, arms, and legs ; or- 
naments of all descriptions for the ankles, 
consisting of manacles with keys, bells, 
chains, and padlocks ; armlets and vari- 
ous ornaments for his numerous family of 
wives, children, and captains ; a superb 
war cap of eagles' feathers, fetishes, (which 
will be hereafter explained,) Moorish 
charms, caps, and silk dresses ; purses, 
bags, and other articles made of monkey 
skin ; fans, with ivory handles, made of 
tiger skin, and decorated with silk ; gold 
swords, and figures of birds, beasts, and 
fishes, of the same metal; ivory arrows 
and bows, covered with silk and skin ; 
drums, and various instruments of music, 
covered with tiger skin, and having red 
belts ; and many other weapons of war, 
and articles suited to the taste of the 
owner. The ornaments made of gold 
weighed upwards of sixteen hundred 
ounces. 

The income of the king must be very 
large, for the produce of the gold mines 
is not private property, but belongs to the 
crown; although this would be much 
greater were the mines better worked. 
The customs paid by those who engage in 
trade, the taxes from the provinces, and 
tribute received from conquered nations, 
are a further augmentation of the royal 
revenue. The gold contained in the soil 
of the market place of Coomassie is also 
the property of the king. On two occa- 
sions, in the reign of OsaiTutu Quamina, 
the washing of the soil yielded about 
sixteen hundred ounces of gold. Fre- 
quentljr after a heavy rain, lumps of gold 
are laid bare, but they are carefully co- 
vered up again, as the person who should 
take any would expose himself to the 
penalty of death. While Bowdich was at 



the capital, an indiviilual was actually 
beheaded for picking up a piece of gold 
in the market place. 

The court of Ashantee (As-hdnti) 
affords a more striking display of bar- 
barous splendour than anv of the prin- 
cipal courts in the interior. Those of 
Eyeo, or Yarriba, Sackatoo, (Sakatu,) 
and Bornou, as they are described by 
travellers, are far less imposing in ap- 
pearance. The court of Ashantee is seen 
to advantage on the public reception of 
visitors at the capital. The king is mag- 
nificently attired in silk, with necklaces, 
bracelets, kneebands, and ankle strings 
of gold and beads, and many other orna- 
ments, some of which are in massive 
gpld, and others are ingenious devices 
and representations delicately wrought in 
the same metal. With these a variety of 
charms are intermingled. His fingers 
are covered with gold rings, and he has 
been seen to wear on his finger and thumb 
a pair of gold castenets, by the clapping 
of which he enforced silence. The man- 
ners of all the Ashantee kings known to 
Europeans have been uniformly repre- 
sented as dignified yet courteous. 

The royal throne, or " stool," is lite- 
rally covered with plates of gold. Be- 
hind the king are his guards, with belts 
encased in gold, having ornaments of the 
same metal representing jaw bones ; and 
the muskets of the guards are also co- 
vered with gold. There too are placed 
the royal messengers, with breast plates 
of gold, holding in a reversed position 
their large crooked sabres, so as to render 
conspicuous the golden hilts. The prin- 
cipal officers of the king's household dis- 
play a splendour in accordance with their 
rank. The keeper of the treasury is 
known by the blow pan, boxes, scales, 
and weights, all of solid gold, which are 
exhibited in his retinue. Gold canes, 
tied in bundles like fasces, and elevated 
in all directions by their numerous at- 
tendants, distinguish the four linguists. 
The chamberlain, the gold horn blower, 
the captain of the messengers, the cap- 
tain for royal executions, the captain of 
the market, the keeper of the royal burial 

f round, 'all sit surrounded by the em- 
lems of their respective offices, and at- 
tended by a large retinue. The royal 
cook also displays a number of table ser- 
vices, punch bowls, tankards, waiters, 
and other utensils of massive silver plate. 
The okras, slaves pecidiarly devoted to 
the king, and various other officers, are 
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adorned with' large stai's, crescents, and 
gossamer wings of solid gold. And, to 
complete the Ust of persons in immediate 
attendance upon the sovereign, as well as 
to exhihit the union of harharism and 
magnificence, must be mentioned the 
royal chief executioner, a man of gigantic 
size, hearing a massive golden hatchet, 
and having exhibited before him the exe- 
cution stool, clotted with human blood, 
and partly covered with a caul of fat. 

The appearance of the caboceers and 
their principal captains and attendants 
is imposing. Many of them wear 
Ashantee cloths of great value, manu- 
factured from costly foreign silks, which 
have been unravelled, in order to weave 
them anew with every variety of colour 
and figure. These robes are of great 
size and weight, and are thrown over the 
shoulder like the Roman toga. A pro* 
fusion of gold necklaces, and other orna- 
ments, mixed with charms, are also worn 
by the nobles ; and to their left wrists 
are attached rude lumps of rock gold, 
which, on account of their weight, are 
supported on the heads of their hand- 
somest boys, who are selected for this 
office. Like the sovereign, they wear 
sandals of leather, of various colours. 
They are also surrounded by a great 
number of attendants, some bearing gold- 
headed canes, and others swords with 
gold handles, from which are suspended 
representations of the heads of wolves 
and rams, as large as life, cast in gold. 
And their stools, the emblems of their 
dignity, which descend to their successors, 
made of wood, elaborately carved, from 
each of which two bells are suspended, 
are on these occasions conspicuously ex- 
hibited on the heads of confidential offi- 
cers, around whom are seated crowds of 
boys flourishing elephants' tails curiously 
mounted. The tails of elephants are 
ensigns of distinction, which are some- 
times borne by sons of the king before 
the principal caboceers. Osai Tutu Qua- 
mina had, when a boy, carried an ele- 
phant's tail before Ap6ko. The elephants' 
tails waved before the sovereign are 
spangled with golden ornaments. The 
captains attend in their war-dresses, each 
of which consists of a cap with gilded 
horns projecting in front, and adorned 
with immense plumes of ostrich feathers ; 
a vest of red cloth covered with fetishes, 
charms, and various ornaments ; and 
loose cotton trousers, with immense boots 
of dull red leather, reaching half way up 



the thigh, and fastened by small chains 
to their cartouch or belt. The caboceers, 
as well as the king, are shaded by im- 
mense umbrellas, many of which are large 
enough to cover twenty or thirty persons. 
These are made of the most showy cloths 
and silks, and are crowned at the top with 
emblematical representations of birds and 
beasts, either gilt or of solid gold. 

The interest on public occasions is not 
unfrequently heightened by the presence 
of some of the tributary kings and princes. 
Bowdich saw the court of the king of 
Dwabin, or Jub&bin, when on a visit at 
Coomassie, and represents it as almost 
equally crowded with that of the king of 
Ashantee. And when Dupuis made his 
public entrance into the capital, he wit- 
nessed the king of Banna, surrounded by a 
numerous and splendid retinue, seatednear 
to his liege lord. The stool of this monarch 
was covered with silver plates, none being 
permitted to sit enthroned in gold but the 
sovereign prince of the whole empire. 

Every caboceer or noble has his band 
of music, and, as the visitant approaches, 
it plays his own peculiar air or tune, by 
which he is distinguished from his com- 
peers; and in these bands are dnnns, 
adorned with thigh-bones, teeth, and 
other human relics. Each of these drums 
is carried on the head of one man, and 
beaten by two others. The simultaneous 
playing of such a number of bands, ac- 
companied with discharges of musketry 
and other sounds, produces an almost 
deafening noise. 

After the visitant has performed the 
laborious task of saluting in succession 
all the distinguished personages present, 
and last of all the king, he is then con- 
ducted to a distance, and placed in a con- 
venient situation to receive their saluta- 
tions in return. Another scene then 
takes place, baffling all adequate descrip- 
tion. The caboceers pass, according to 
their respective ranks, followed by their 
captains and retinue. Each noble is at- 
tended by his flatterers, who proclaim, 
in boisterous songs, the " strong names" 
of their master, while his band plays in 
warlike strains, and various dances are 
performed. The chiefs courteously sa- 
lute the stranger as they pass. On the 
occasion alluded to, when the king of 
Banna was present, as that monarch ap- 
proached Dupuis, having commanded 
silence by an authoritative wave of the 
hand, he snatched a scimitar from one of 
his attendants, and, commencing a violent 
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dance, in which he wrought himself up 
to a height of fury, he loudly dwelt u^on 
the warlike achievements of nis sovereign 
lord« Women sang of the thousands and 
tens of thousands slain in hattle hy Saul 
and David, 1 Sam. xviii. 7 ; hut the 
military glory of Ashantee*s king was 
thus proclaimed hy a monarch only in- 
ferior to himself. 

The king and his attendants close the 
procession. All his officers of state dis- 
play their respective insignia as they pass 
along ; among which are prominent the 
executioners, with their hlood-stained 
stools, and the great death-drum, deco- 
rated with jaw hones and skulls of van- 
quished foes. This drum is beaten at the 
moment when a human victim is he- 
headed. The people well understand its 
sound. On one occasion, when Mr. 
Freeman was in a distant part of the 
capita], the drum was heard ; on which 
his interpreter said, ** Hark ! do you 
hear the drum? A sacrifice has lust 
been made, and the drum says, * King, 
I have killed him."* A circumstance 
occurred on Mr. Freeman's public re- 
ception, which forcibly illustrates Ash- 
antee manners. The king had saluted 
Mr. F)reeman with great courteousness 
as he passed ; but he had not proceeded 
many paces, when he suddenly snatched 
a sabre from one of his attendants, and 
aimed a violent blow at an individual 
who was beating a drum. The drummer, 
terrified, ran and placed himself under 
the protection of a powerfiil caboceer, 
who, as Mr. Freeman afterwards learned, 
pleaded for him; when the king con- 
sented to spare his life, but sentenced 
him to lose an ear, saying, " The drum 
ought to have been played properly, in 
honour of the Englishman who had paid 
him a visit." 

At those state exhibitions, the market- 
place, which is about a mile in circum- 
ference, is generally crowded, Mr. Free- 
man calculated that forty thousand per- 
sons, half of whom were soldiers, were 
present at his public reception. Such a 
lenffth of time is occupied with the form- 
alities which etiquette prescribes on those 
occasions, that tne day sometimes closes 
before they are concluded ; and the glare 
of torches, which are fed by oil contained 
in vessels of gold, and the brilliant glow 
of the stars in an African sky, throw a 
new interest over the extraordinary scene. 

That the king should be able to parade 
to large a body of troops on public occa- 



sions, will not cause surprise, when it is 
remembered that the Ashantees are a 
nation of warriors; all the males being 
trained to arms from their youth. Bow- 
dich calculates that Ashantee Proper can 
alone send two hundred and four thou- 
sand soldiers into the field ; and its dis- 
posable force, since the Ashantee inva- 
sions, has been estimated by old residents 
at upwards of one hundred and fifty 
thousand. The discipline of the Ashantee 
army has ever been spoken of with com- 
mendation by the English, as often as they 
have had opportunity to witness it. When 
the Ashantees first came down to the sea, 
in the year 1807, the governor and his 
officers, on entering into negotiation with 
the king at Annamaboe (Anamabti,) were 
surprised to find, not only that the king 
himself was polite and well-behaved, but 
that he and his troops understood and 
observed the rules of war as they are 
maintained among civilized people. And 
Mr. Williams, the secretary of the unfor- 
tunate Sir Charles M*Carthy, who was for 
some time a prisoner in the enemy's camp, 
stated, on his return, that he was aston- 
ished at the dicipline of the Ashantee 
army, and at the regidarity with which 
the officers and soldiers performed their 
respective duties* 

The Ashantee monarchy is hereditary ; 
but the order of succession is peculiar. 
The crown does not descend from father 
to son, but passes from brother to bro- 
ther. This arrangement most probably 
originated in the necessities of a military 
government, which would not allow the 
sceptre to be placed in the hands of in- 
fancy ; an event that doubtless would 
have been of frequent occurrence, had 
the lineal order been preserved amongst 
a people whose principal occupation is 
war. A female cannot ascend the throne ; 
but if, when the last of the line of bro- 
thers dies, his sister has a son, the crown 
descends to him. The heir apparent, it 
would appear, is generally marked out 
during the life-time of the reigning 
sovereign. When Bowdich was at Coo- 
massie, Ockoto, the brother of the king, 
who actually succeeded him at his death, 
was then acknowledged as his heir ; and 
Quako Kujoh, son of the sister of the 
present king, is at this time recognized 
as the future sovereign of Ashantee. The 
native term used as the title of the heir 
apparent, and indeed of all the princes of 
the blood, is Ossu, — Beeckam's Ashan-' 
tee and the Chid Coast, 
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WOOLLEN CLOTH. 

Short wool is used for the manufacture 
of cloth. The first operation is intended to 
open the matted fleece of the wool stapler, 
and to cleanse it of all impurities. The 
machine is called a willy, and the wool is 
frequently passed through it to effect these 
ohjects thoroughly, and afterwards to im- 
bue the fibres wiitx oil. 

The following is a description of the 
wool machine, from Mr. Barlow's excel- 
lent £8say on Manufactures in the £ncy- 
clopoedia Metropolitana, 

" This is differently constructed in dif- 
ferent manufactories ; but the most com- 
mon form consists of a cylindrical drum, 
about three feet long, and two and a half 
feet in diameter, ^mished with teeth, or 
spikes, throughout its surface or circum- 
ference ; this turns on an axis fixed in a 
strong wooden frame, enclosed on all 
sides, but the ends of the case turning on 
hinges which allow them to be let down ; 
the lower part is not, however, close 
boarded, but splintered, so as to admit any 
dirt, extracted by the operation, to fall 
through. On the axle of this drum is 
a wheel, and over the cylinder, within 
the case, are five small rollers, or cylin- 
ders, also covered with teeth, and turning 
on axles fixed in the frame. The teeth of 
the rollers and those of the drum, or cy- 
linder, intersect each other during the 
rotation, as do, also, the teeth of the 
rollers themselves; motion is given to 
the whole by a fast and loose pulley, or 
other contrivance, to connect the ma- 
chine with the first mover. The front 
door is now turned down on its hinges, 
and a quantity of raw wool, as it is received 
from the wool stapler, is laid upon it ; 
the door is then closed, by which means 
the wool is brought within reach of the 
teeth of the drum, or central cylinder, 
which carries it upwards, so as to work 
it between its own teeth and those of the 
upper rollers. The motion of the cylin- 
der is very rapid, and as the wool is 
drawn from tooth to tooth, it is opened, 
and the long fibres broken; after a 
certain number of revolutions, a door, 
similar to the one last described, is opened 
at the other end of the machine, and the 
wool is thrown out by the centrifugal 
force of the cylinder; it is then again 
closed, the former one opened, and sup- 
plied with another charge of wool, which 
18 in like manner ejected, and so on with 
fresh charges, each being about a pound 
in weight. 



The wool being thus prepared is 
submitted to the first cardmg process, 
called scribbling, the object of which is 
to convert the wool into a broad fleece. 
The machine has some resemblance to 
that just described ; but the central large 
cylinder, and the smaller ones in pairs, 
are covered with cards instead of strong 
teeth. By the motion of these the wool 
is scribbled from its passage between the 
cards ; and the fibres are separated, and 
spread evenly over the surface of the 
cylinders ; so that being transferred from 
one roller to another, the wool is stripped 
off the cylinder which last receives it, called 
the doffer, by a comb made for that pui^ 
pose. The whole of this process closely 
resembles the carding of cotton. The thin 
fleece, or woollen lap, is then passed on to 
the carding machine, from which it is 
delivered as a narrow band, or sliver. 

The wool being brought into this 
state, the separate cardings are to be 
converted into a continuous spongy cord, 
slightly twisted, which is done in a ma- 
chine called the slubbing billv. When 
taken from this machine, the tnread is in 
fact continuous, so that a slubbing is, in 
woollen manufacture, what a rooing is 
in the cotton. It is afterwards spun, and 
the thread or yam being thus produced, 
* is handed over to the weaver, to be con- 
verted into a fabric. Of the method of 
weaving we have already spoken, and 
therefore we have now only to describe 
those processes which follow it, and by 
which the cloth is prepared for the 
market. 

When the fabric is delivered by the 
weaver, it is in a very greasy and rough 
state, for the use of oil is absolutely ne- 
cessary for its production. To remove 
the oil is then the first process, and to 
facilitate this operation, the cloth is im- 
mersed in some alkaline mixture, in 
which it is kept for several hours, and 
afterwards washed in clear water. It is 
then taken to the fulling mill, which is 
a machine employed for cleansing and 
thickening cloths, and appears to have 
been of great antiquity. The process of 
fulling is nothing more than a mechanical 
agitation of newly-manufactured cloth, in 
some liquid. The usual method is, tp 
place the cloth in a trough of water, 
or some reservoir through which a stream 
of water flows, so as to supply a con- 
tinued amount of clean water. During 
the immersion, the cloth is to be con- 
stantly agitated, which is done by two or 
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more arms, or, as they are teclmically 
called stocks, which in form greatly re- 
semhle mallets. These successively rise 
and fall, striking the cloth, and turning 
fresh surfaces. Some cloths are fulled 
with soap, in which case they are ex- 
posed for a short time to a strong so- 
lution of soap, if we may so speak, and 
afterwards scoured in hot water. 

When the fulling has been completed, 
the cloths are removed to the tenter 
field, so called, because they are there 
stretched on tenter frames. When dry, 
they are taken down, and being care- 
fully examined, are repaired in such 
parts as may be found necessary. 

The milling which follows is little 
more than a repetition of the fulling. 
The threads of the cloth are distinctly 
seen, when it is taken from the tenter 
field, and the process of milling is in- 
tended to give it a greater thickness, 
and to produce the necessary felt. The 
cloth is therefore again removed to 
the fulling mill, and a piece, which is 
sixty-two yards, is treated with about six 
pounds of soap, dissolved in watei;^ and 
about a handfiu is spread upon each yard 
in length. By working thus in the fulling 
mill the fibres are washed, and a felt 
obtained. After about three hours, the 
cloth is taken out, and again soaped, 
when it is returned for three hours more, 
and this is done four times ; after which 
water is admitted into the trough, and 
flows through it, until all the soap is 
washed away. The cloth is then removed 
to the tenter field, and is found to be 
reduced in length about one-third. Being 
thoroughly tried, there are but two opera- 
tions more, dressing and shearing. 

The process called dressing is intended 
to raise the nap of the cloth. It was 
formerly done by hand. Most of our 
readers must be " acquainted with the 
plant called the teasle. It is a species of 
thistle, and bears a hard ball, covered 
with stiff points, or rather hooks. A 
number of these were fixed in a frame, 
and the cloth being hung up, two men 
worked it over the face of the fabric, until 
the nap was obtained. The same opera- 
tion is now effected by a machine called 
the gig mill. 

Shearing is the process by which the 
nap is cut down, and a smooth fine sur- 
face obtained. This was also, at one time, 
performed by hand, with an instrument 
called the clothier's shears, but it is now 
done by the aid of machinery. — H. 



ENGLISH MANUFACTURES ABROAD. 
I AM more impressed with the wealth 
and resources of £ngland since I left it, 
says Mr. Buliar in his visit to the Azores, 
but I am the less surprized at them. The 
compass of this Portuguese vessel was 
made at Wapping; the quadrant in Hoi- 
bom; the knives are stamped "shear 
steel;" the bell for the watch, and the 
iron of the windlass, are from an English 
foundry; the captain uses an English 
watch, and- calculates by John Hamilton 
Moore's " Seaman's Complete Daily As- 
sistant ;" " Sailmaker'^ is stamped on one 
of the sails, and the passengers are dressed 
in Manchester prints, or Leeds cloth. 
Every where it is the same : you meet 
in the solitary mountain paths of these 
almost unknown islands, a pedler with 
two square boxes slung on each side of 
his ass, and see him in the villages tempt- 
ing the women with the bright handker- 
chiefs and gay prints from Manchester. 
In the obscurest village, the neat blue 
^aper needle case from Birmingham hangs 
from a string at a cottage doorway, to 
tell that English needles are sold within ; 
and in crossing in an open boat, between 
two of the remotest islands, Flores and 
Corvo, an English sailmaker's name and 
residence were printed legibly on the sail. 

V tells me, that the other evening 

he had just landed in a fishing hamlet, a 
lonely place at the mouth of a deep ra- 
vine, which parts two gloomy mountain 
ridges, when his reveries were disturbed 
by a fellow passenger, who, having caught 
sight of some village girls, suddenly ex- 
claimed, ** Look, these are all my prmts !'* 

TEA. 

**The introduction of tea," says Mr. 
Jacob, "but especially the extensive 
preference which it gradually received, 
till it has become the daily fare of 
almost the whole community, had an 
influence on the consumption of silver 
for small spoons. They were scarcely 
known in the previous reign, but multi- 
plied in that of Anne, and have gone on 
increasing from that time to the present, 
when they may be counted by millions, 
perhaps by hundreds of millions." 

■' '■■• -  

PRUDENCE. 

John Howe used to say of prudence, 
" He was so far from doubting whether 
it was a virtue, that he considered im- 
prudence to be a fi^reat vice and im- 
l morality." 
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ENGLISH HISTORY. 

After the meeting of parliament in 
1610, dissensions soon arose. One of the 
earliest msttera tliat caused debate, was 
a, dispute hetween the common lawyers, 
vho practised according to the laws of 
the land, or statute law, and the prac- 
titioners of the civil law, which, originally 
based on the taw of the Roman empire, 
embodied in the code of Justinian, had 
become a part of the legal practice of 
most of the nations of Europe ] it favour- 
ed the regal prcrogativea, and the views 
of the clergy; while the common law 
tended to place restrictions on both. Ill 
the existing state of things, the disputes 
of these parties excited general interest, 
and involved the other questions that agi- 
tated the public mind. Dr. Cowell, a 
civilian, had published a booli, in ^vhich 
be urged the right of the king of England 
to make and unmake laws, ^d raise 
money without the consent of parlia- 
ment, hU book having been enconraged 
Mabcb, 1843. 



by archbishop Bancroft and the king. 
He stated, " Either the king is above 
the parliament, that is, the positive laws 
of his kingdom, or else he is not an ab- 
solute king." And elsewhere, "The king 
is above the law by his absolute power; 
and, his coronation oath notwithstanding. 



estate." The Commons applied to the 
Lords, who joined in a remonstrance to 
the king agamst the difiusion of such doc- 
trines. In the existing state of affairs, 
the king could not refuse ; the book was 
suppressed by proclamation, and the au- 
thor was imprisoned for a short time. 

Nextcame under debate the taxes levied 
on goods imported by the royal authority 
alone. James did not hesitate to assert 
his absolute power in the strongest terms, 
claiming liis authority to exercise it by 
Divine right, though perhaps it might be 
limited by the laws of England ; saying, 
" As to dispute what God may do is blaa- 
phemy ; so it is sedition, in subjects, to 
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dispute what a king may do in the {ileni- 
tudie of his power." The Commons en- 
tered boldly into the question, alleging 
that otherwise they should not leave to 
their successors the freedom received 
from their forefathers. They also sought 
to remove some of the burdens remainmg 
from the feudal system; among these 
were the exactions practised under the 
name of purveyance ; and the interfer- 
ence of the king by the court of wards, 
with the property of persons under age, 
and widows ; by which he received large 
sums from the estates of orphans during 
their minority, and considerable amounts 
for bestowing them in marriage. These 
grievances were strongly felt, and the king 
at length consented to relinquish them, 
on receiving an income of 200,000/. 
The sources for this revenue could not be 
at once fixed on, and a sum of about 
100,000/. was granted as a temporary 
supply at the end of the session. 

When the parliament again assembled, 
it was still more unfavourable to the royal 
views of prerogative. Some ill-judging 
spirits influenced the house to oppose the 
king's demands for compensation, and 
after an angry speech, and an unsuitable 
reply, James dissolved this parliament on 
December 31, 1611. Both parties were 
to blame, and in these latter measures the 
Commons were apparently the most to be 
censured. A fair opportunity for con- 
ciliating the kin^, and obtaining import- 
ant benefits for the people, was Tost. But 
the royal proceedings also caused needless 
irritation, and the king's difflculties were 
increased, as he had no way of obtaining 
money but by an appeal to his subjects. 

Cecil, the prime minister, deeply felt 
these increasing troubles. The sale of 
the crown lands; and loans partly forced 
from rich individuals; with the sale of the 
rank of baronet, then instituted for the 
purpose, and for which seventy-six coun- 
try gentlemen paid 1,000/. each ; — these 
were the principal resources to meet in- 
creasing debt and diminished popularity. 
Cecil was already in an ill state of health, 
his maladies were aggravated by his 
anxieties, and he died when returning 
from Bath in May, 1612. His attendants 
had, for some time, anticipated the result. 
It was indeed to be expected ; for in 1604 
he had written to a friend, " You know 
all my former steps, good knight; rest 
content, and give need to one that hath 
sorrowed in tine bright lustre of a court, 
and gone heavily over the best seeming 
fair ground. It i» a great task to prove 



one's honesty, and yet not spoil one's for- 
tune. You have tasted a little hereof in 
our blessed queen's time, who was more 
than a man, and in truth, sometimes less 
than a woman. I wish I waited now in 
her presence chamber, with ease at my 
food, and rest in my bed. I am pushed 
from the shore of comfort, and know 
not where the winds and*waves of a court 
will bear me; I know it bringeth little 
comfort on earth ; and he is, I reckon, 
no wise man that looketh this way to 
heaven.'* 

The death of Cecil was soon followed 
by another, considered at the time still 
more disastrous to the nation; but we 
nuist return to some previous events. In 
May, 1610, Henry, tne king's eldest son, 
was created prince of Wales and duke of 
Cornwall, and put in possession of the 
revenues assigned to that station : a con- 
siderable estabhshment was also formed 
for him, and a country seat at Bramshill, 
Hants, was being prepared for his re- 
sidence. From this time, he engaged 
much of the public attention. His man- 
ners and disposition wholly differed from 
those of his father. His bearing was 
princely; he delighted in warlike exer- 
cises, and sought popularity ; he already 
had considerable influence, and professed 
himself a decided supporter of the Pro- 
testant fkith. 

Another event worthy of notice was the 
death of archbishop Bancroft, who was 
succeeded by Abbot, a man endowed with 
a milder spirit than his predecessor, and 
imbued with real religion. This gave 
some relaxation to the persecutions for 
conscience' sake, in which the Puritans 
had suffered more extensively than the 
Papists. The lady Arabella Stuart was 
found to have privately married a son of the 
lord Beauchamp's. Jealous of her preten- 
sions to the crown, however inferior to 
his own, the king caused her to be im- 
prisoned ; and being taken in an attempt 
to escape, she was detained in the Tower 
till her death. 

The year 1611 saw one matter of great 
importance, the publication of the new 
translation of the Bible. Would that 
James had been as desirous to be guided 
by the word of God, as he professed to 
be for its right promulgation ; that word, 
of which a ruler in former ages could 
say, " How sweet are thy words unto my 
taste ! yea, sweeter than honey to my 
mouth I Through thy precepts I get 
imderstanding : therefore I hate ^vexy 
false way," rsa. cxix. 103, 104. 
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In 1612, the king directed the remains 
of his mother, Mary queen of Scots, to 
be removed from Peterborough to West- 
minster Abbey. His filial feelings also 
caused the destruction of Fotheringhay 
castle, where she had been executed; a 
mound of earth alone marks its site. 

The marriage of the king's eldest 
daughter Elizabeth with the elector Pala- 
tine, was solemnized in February, 1613. 
This was, in some respects, a popular union, 
being with one of the German Protest- 
ant princes ; but it soon led to consider- 
able troubles and inconveniences, though 
the result was ptosperous for England, in- 
asmuch as the Protestant princes of the 
house of Hanover are descended from 
this marriage. But this union was pre- 
ceded by a melancholy event. Prmce 
Henry, whose regard for Protestantism 
had led him to favour the project of this 
alliance, died in November, 1612, at the 
age of nineteen, after a short illness. 
Strong suspicions of his being poisoned 
were entertained by many ; dark surmises 
were hinted against the royal favourite, 
Carr, earl of Rochester, and even the 
king himself; the latter, it was remarked, 
woidd not allow of any mourning being 
worn. But this was only from his per- 
verse disposition ; he had latterly disliked 
the prince, and many of the proceedings 
which rendered him popular. The death 
of prince Henry evidently proceeded from 
fever: the minute account preserved of 
his illness, tends to show that a bolder 
practice on the part of his physicians, 
would, in human probability, have pro- 
longed his life ; but the event was order- 
ed otherwise, and this young prince went 
to the grave generally lamented. 

The Christian knows that all things ate 
ordered aright, and therefore, in speaking 
of past eventS) he ventures only to ol>- 
serve upon them, so as may best assist to 
draw instruction from them. Many have 
considered that the death of this prince 
was one event that led to the various dis- 
sensions that followed, and ended in the 
violent death of his brother, and the tem- 
porary suppression of the monarchy, ap- 
prehending that Henry would have avoid- 
ed that fatal course iu which Charles hur- 
ried forward ; or that his superior powers 
would have enabled him to meet and 
overcome the enemies of the monarchy. 
It is also considered that Henry would 
have opposed, instead of encouraging the 
luipopulav measures of the leading eccle- 
siasticB* The indications of the prince's 
character favour these suppositions ; but, 



on the other hand, his predilection for 
war, and contempt of his father's peaceful 
policy, were notorious. Had he plunged 
the nation into a series of ambitious war- 
like enterprizes, this course could not 
have been for the welfare of the country, 
and might, in another way, have proved 
injurious to the liberties of the people. The 
high estimate of the regal prerogative, in- 
nate in every prince of the Stuart family, 
always tended to separate them from their 
subjects. This prince had, however, ex- 
hibited amiable traits, and some sense of 
religion, though exposed to the sins and 
follies of the court, and at times led astray 
by them. He attended and valued the 

S reaching of bishop Hall, and was in- 
uenced by the advice of his governor, 
sir Thomas Chelmer. He had a particu- 
lar aversion to swearing and profaneness. 
Once, at a hunting matcbi^ a butcher 
passed with his dog, which sprang at the 
stag, and killed it; the himtsmen were 
greatly irritated, and endeavoured to pro- 
voke the prince against the butcher ; but 
his highness answered coolly, ^* True, the 
butcher's dog has killed the stag, and how 
could the butcher help it?" They re- 
plied, ^' That if his father had been so 
served, he would have sworn so that no 
man could have endured." "Away!" 
cried the prince, " all the pleasures in the 
world are not worth an oath." The same 
answer he is said to have given, when 
asked. Why he did not swear at play, 
like other young persons? He answered, 
" He knew no game worthy of an oath." 
A remark well deserving remembrance 
by those of the lower, as well as of the 
upper ranks. Let not the declaration by 
the prophet be forgotten, " Because of 
swearing the land moumeth," Jer. xxiii. 
10. The engraving on page 81 represents 
the front of Bramshill house, the noble 
pile in Hampshire, begun to be bmlt as a 
residence for prince Henry; but before 
the building was completed, he was gone 
to the narrow house appointed for all 
men. 

The history of the royal favourites 
must be resumed ; it includes the account 
of a horrible proceeding. The second 
favourite of James was Robert Carr, a 
handsome youth, aged 20, descended 
from a good famUy of Scotland, who ar- 
rived in London about the close of 1609, 
from travelling on the continent. Lord 
Hay contrived that he should be employed 
to present the king's buckler and device 
at a tilting matchv Thereby be engaged 
the attention of James, but was thrown 
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from his hone, and broke his leg. The 
king went to visit him when the tilting 
was over, and immediately entertained 
for him the. same regard, so ridiculous and 
disgraceful, if not worse, which he had 
shown for his previous favourites. I'his 
increased after the youth was recovered ; 
and Carr being very ignorant, James, 
with his usual pedantry, constituted him- 
self his instructor, and indulged unlimited 
fondness for this minion, wishing that he 
should appear to be formed in learning 
and conduct by his instructions. Honours 
and riches were heaped upon the youth, 
who was created viscount Rochester, 
while deserving men were left in penury 
and disregard, and money could not be 
f«und for the needful expenses of govern- 
vn^t Carr had, however, a wise adviser 
in sir Thomas Overbury, and while he 
listened t» him he was kept from be- 
coming wholiy an object of dislike and 
contempt ; but he did not long pursue this 
prudent course. 

The earl of Essex, who afterwards be- 
came a prominent character, was married 
at the early age of fourteen to lady Frances 
Howard, daughter of the earl of Suffolk, 
then a year younger. As the marriage 
was devised merely to unite the families, 
the earl went to the university, and after- 
wards travelled, while the bride remained 
with her mother. But she early showed 
her vile and depraved character, and the 
manners of the court were calculated to 
increase these evil qualities. She soon be- 
came the paramour of viscount Rochester, 
and when Essex returned, refused to live 
with him, alleging reasons which, no 
doubt, were false ; even if they were true, 
no woman possessing modest or decorous 
feelings could have stated them. She also 
had recourse to conjurors, and to those 
who practised what was called " the black 
art," or attempted to use Satanic agency to 
forward her desire to be divorced from 
Essex, that she might marry Rochester. 
The latter consulted Overbury, who, 
though he had aided the favourite in his 
sinful course, strongly advised him against 
all thoughts of such ^ union, alleging 
that such a base wretch as lady Frances 
must prove his ruin. The weak favour- 
ite told his paramour this advice, when 
she determined to be revenged on Over- 
bury, and to remove him from thwart- 
ing her plans. After a vain attempt to 
assassinate him, he was offered an em- 
bassy, but at the same time the favourite 
advised him to decline it; thus Over- 
bury was brought under the king's dis- 



pleasure, and committed to the Tower. 
The earl of Northampton, related to lady 
Frances, recommended a new governor 
to that fortress, sir Gervas Elwes: he 
was appointed by the interest of the earl 
of Rochester, who connived at the mur- 
derous plots devised by this wicked 
woman. After several ineffectual at- 
tempts, Overbury was poisoned, and his 
body hurried to the grave, but not till 
September, 1614. 

The legal proceedings for the divorce 
of the countess from Essex went forward ; 
to these the king gave his support with 
the most disgusting pedantry. Seven 
of the judges were induced to decide for 
the divorce : even the leading prelates 
were brought to bear a part in the pro- 
ceedings ; but, much to their credit, the 
primate and the bishop of London refused 
to be concerned therein. The details 
need not be noticed here ; the favourite 
was created earl of Somerset, and married to 
the divorced countess in the Chapel Royal, 
August, 1613, when James thought he had 
effected a matter which would strengthen 
his government, exhibiting also at once 
his scholarship, and that talent for ruling 
which he called king-craft. For a short 
time, this sinful course seemed to have 
attained all that was sought by it ; but it 
' eventually realized in the fullest extent 
the words of Scripture : " Bread of deceit 
is sweet to a man ; but afterwards his 
mouth shall be filled with gravel," Prov. 
XX. 17. 

The royal extravagance by this time had 
rendered the assembling of parliament 
a necessary measure. Somerset, with 
others, undertook to influence the elec- 
tions, which brought upon them the name 
of "undertakers;" but they failed: a 
House of Commons still less favourable to 
the court than the last, was returned, and 
assembled in April, 1614. The king 
made large promises, and uttered many- 
learned sentiments, but he ordered the 
members to begin by voting a supply. 
The Commons refused, and at once de- 
sired a conference with the Lords on the 
subject of "impositions," the levying of 
imposts on the subjects by the royal 
authority only. In this conference, 
Neale, bishop of Lincoln, declared that 
the right of levying these imposts was in 
the king alone, asserting that it could not 
be questioned without approaching to se- 
dition. The Commons complained of such 
a statement, and the Lords compelled 
the bishop to acknowledge his error on 
his knees at the bar of their house. The 
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royal authority to levy taxes was strongly 
advocated by the courtiers, who appealed 
to the examples of France, Spain, and 
other countries ; but they were reminded 
that the government of those countries 
was despotic. The opinion of the judges 
was sought ; they were unfavourable to 
such claims. The house continued to 
discuss various subjects for two months, 
when the king in anger dissolved the 
parliament ; following this weak measure 
by^ the still more unpopular one of im- 
prisoning several members, assigning as 
a reason what the^ had said in the House 
of Parliament, which caused much indig- 
nation against the arbitrary proceeding. 

Another favourite now engaged the 
king's regard; George Villiers, son of 
Sir Edward Villiers, of Leicestershire. 
Like his predecessors, he was more re- 
markable for personal accomplishments 
than for any real talents. Archbishop 
Abbot was weak enough to be persuaded 
to ask the queen to patronize this youth, 
and the king's favour was soon secured. 
Villiers was first noticed at Cambridge, 
whither the king had gone in a progress, 
being much pleased and interested by the 
opportunity of displaying his pedantic 
learning before the members of the uni- 
versity. 

The rise of Villiers led to the fall of 
Somerset. A rumour of Overbury 's mur- 
der was circulated so currently, that 
James being willing to get rid of his for- 
mer favourite, ordered his arrest and trial 
in 1615. The proceedings on this occa- 
sion are characteristic of this monarch : a 
contemporary says ; ** The king was accom- 
panied with Somerset to Royston, where no 
sooner he brought him but instantly took 
his leave, little imagining what viper lay 
among the herbs. Nor must I forget to 
let you know how perfect the king was in 
the art of dissimulation, or, to give it 
his own phrase, king-craft. The earl of 
Somerset never parted from him with 
more seeming a£^ction than at this time 
when he knew Somerset should never see 
him more. The earl, when he kissed his 
hand, the king hung about his neck, 
slobbering his cheeks, saying (with his 
accustomed profane expressions) ' When 
shall I see thee asain ?' The earl told him, 
'On Monday,' this being on the Friday. 
' Let me,' said the king, ' shall I, shall I,' 
then lolled about hisjieck, * then give thy 
lady this kiss for me. ' In the same man- 
ner at the stair's head, at the middle of the 
stairs, and at the stair's foot. But the 
earl was not in his coach when the king 



used these very words, (in the hearing of 
four servants, of whom one was Somerset's 
great creature, and of the bedchamber, 
who reported it instantly to the relater of 
this fact,) * 1 shall never see thy face more.' " 
On his arrival in London, the earl was 
conveyed to the Tower ; the countess had 
previously been arrested. Sir Thomas 
Monson, the king's falconer, who was ac- 
cused of being concerned in the death of 
Overbury, and several others were also 
secured. 

. When the wretched culprits were safely 
imprisoned, James spoke out, complain- 
ing that they had made him aid their 
plans for adultery and murder. He also 
required the chief justice Coke to be im- 
partial, imprecating a cur^e upon the 
judge if he spared any that were found 
guilty, and upon himself and his descend- 
ants if he pardoned them. The earl of 
Northampton was implicated, but he had 
lately died. The trial soon began. Elwes, 
lieutenant of the tower, Weston, a jailer. 
Turner, a disgraceful woman, who had 
much influence at court as an intriguer 
and fortune-teller, with Franklin an 
apothecary, who compounded the poisons, 
were all convicted, partly by the evidence 
of accomplices, and executed. Thus, 
** the wicked is snared in the work of his 
own hands," Psa. ix. 15, and often those 
who have been the means of tempting 
others to sin, are the first to accuse and 
betray them. Those whom the apostle 
describes as ** foolish, disobedient, de- 
ceived, serving divers lusts and plea- 
sures," are also said to be 'Miateful, 
and hating one another," Tit. iii. 3. 
There is no real confidence among the 
ungodly. But sir Thomas Monson, the 
king's falconer, though brought to trial, 
was, for some secret cause liberated, the 
proceedings against him being suddenly 
stopped by the king's orders to the chief 
justice. The countess pleaded guilty. 
Somerset was condemnea by the unani- 
mous vote of the peers, but to the gene- 
ral astonishment, the king, notwithstand- 
ing his solemn protestations, spared their 
lives, and afterwards pardoned tnem. They 
were liberated from the Tower in 1621, but 
were required to live in a state of banish- 
ment at one of their country seats, on a 
yearly allowance of 4000/., while Bucking- 
ham had the greater part of their estates. 
Here they lived in bitter animosity with 
each other, and all besides. The countess 
died in 1632, of a painful and loathsome 
disease ; the earl died in 1645. 

The lenity of James, in contradiction 
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to hiiJblemn proteatation, cannot b« ex- 
cutew DocuRieDta yet exiat which ahow 
that Somerset acted with unconcern, 
braving the proceedings against him, and 
daring the king to put him on his trial. 
Sir George More, who was then in com- 
mand of Ule Tower, thought it necesBarj' 
to go to the king in the dead of the night 
before Somerset was tried, and on his re- 
turn assured the wiclied&llen favourite, 
of the king's mercy, but Wid the form of 
a trial must be gone throueli- It is also 
stated. Chat men were gt hand, ready to 
muffle the prisoner, and ftf^^m from 
' the bar as mad, in caaeVAuld any thing 
accusatory of James. iHrthe Loseley 
papers are som^dfers'Trom the king 
to the lieutenant, in which James shows 

1. — :.... .L-^ Somerset should be 

tss guilt, without going 
lating, or saying, that 
f be should accuse the 
knowledge of thia poi- 
, however, appeared at 
even hours tried hard, 
rove himself innocent, 
■val the poor king, then 
inced much wretched- 
:e, asking particulars of 
lie ii-om the trial ; nor 
wa/he at ease till all was over without 
any thing appearing to criminate him. 
Whether blood-guiltiness or any other 
crime really placed Jamea in the power of 
bis discarded favourite, or whelner So- 
merset worked upon his natural timidity, 
cannot now Ite ascertained. There are 
circumstances in James's character which 
show that be was a weak man rather than 
a deliberately wicked one ; still weakness 
'leads to wickedness, "the thought of fool- 
ishness ia sin," Prov. xxiv. 9, and he could 
hardly have patronized these criminals as 
he did without aome guilty participation; 
the degree must be a matter of surmise, 
biit it IB difficult to suppose that there was 
not some hidden giiilt on the king's part. 
He well knew the declaration of Scripture, 
that *' a wise king scattereth the wicked, 
and bringeth the wheel over them," Prov. 
XX. 26 ; but when thus brought to the 
proof, he seems, like the accusers of the 
adulterous woman when put to the te«t 
by our Lord, to have qnaved and turned 

GOOD WILL TOWARDS MEN. 
All tbe designs of merey, the manifest- 
ations of the power, goodness, and the 
riohea of God s grace for man, upon 



man and in man, are clear eridences of 
the good -will of God to men ; like so 
many machines with cog-wheels, one act^ 
ing upon the other, so that the whole it in 
constant motion. The wheels of eternal 
purposes and infinite atonement, and the 
operations of the Holy Spirit, as the 
Quickener and Sanctificr of men, sM 
the whole machinery of vocation, justi- 
fication, sanctification, perseverance, and 
glorification in motion. The law of the 
Spirit of life has power and sufficient 
room to turn in Chnst Jesus. Good will 
to men is the spring of peace upon earth, 
and the river flowing from that sprine is 
the salvation of men, which runs within 
the golden banksofthepaisiveandactive ' 
obedience of Christ, down to the sea of 
eternal life, withuut doing any damage 
to any man whatever. Its floods convey 
no mercy to devils, but carry away many 

Srecious jewels from their tyrannicu 
ominion. When Jesus returned IVom 
the manger, the cross, and the grave, his 
glory shined from on high over the hills 
of Uie whole Roman empire, and the 
rivers of peace, love, and salvation swept 
away from the temples of Europe more 
false gods than would have filled the 
Pantheon at Rome, to he worshipped no 
more. Nothing can stand before the 
glory of'^od in the highest, this peace 
and good will to men ; tliey will, in spite 
of opposition, follow Jesus to every region, 
to every house, to every congregation, to 
every town and city, and to everv heart 
where Jesus goes. Oh that the glory of 
God, in the fiice of Jesus Christ, might 
shine upon this congregation. O hmd, 
convert tbe careless and prayerless sin- 
ner ; let him be founded on the founda- - 
tion of joy, that all his sorrows might be 
swallowed up. Let thy good will to men 
constrain them to look on the world as 
a seoondary thing, and to go out quickly 
to behold Jesus in the means of grace, 
with great fear and joy. When your 
eyes are opened to behold the glory of 
God, your lips will soon be opened to 
proclaim it before tbe church and the 
world, praising and adoring God for 
what you have experienced, for what 
you have felt, and for what you hav« 
seen and heard. Soon you smll be re- 
moved from glory to glory, from peac£ 
1o perfect tove, where that fear that hath 
torment shall never enter, where you 
shall join tbe heavenly choir in ascribing 
glory to God (or his good will to men. 

So let it be, says my soal. Amen. — 
Ckrutmtu Evant. 
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POWER OF REU6ION. 

The narrative which follows^ was com- 
municated by a correspondent, who was 
acquainted with some of the persons to 
whom it refers. 

In the winter of the year 18 — , Mr. 
K— and Captain B , two gentle- 
men who, at that time, were strangers to 
each otlier, found themselves seated be- 
side a cheerful fire, in the public room of 
a respectable hotel in a southern city. 

Mr. fe , who, at that period of his 

life, was extensively engaged in business, 
.having throughout the whole of the day, 
been busily occupied with mercantile af- 
fairs, overcome by fatigue, had already 

* begun to indulge himself in a nap in an 
arm-chair, when he was aroused from his 
slumbers by the entrance of an officer, 
wliD had that moment arrived by the 
evening's coach ; and who, chilled by a 
keen northern blast, took his seat between 
tlie two gentlemen, immediately in front 
of the iire. He had just returned from 
India ; and being, as most men are who 
have had opportunities of seeing the 
world, affable and communicative, he at 
once engaged the attention of the stran- 
gers by some very correct and pointed 
observations on eastern manners and 
customs. It was evident, however, that 
it was not its position on the map of our 
globe, or the varied productions of its soil, 
nor yet the peculiar customs of its in- 
habitants, that recalled his thoughts to 
Hindostan. There was visible, even 
through the buoyancy of spirits whicli he 
endeavour^ to manifest, a melancholy 
cast of countenance, which bespoke the 
anguish of an afflicted mind. Nor was 

% the cause long a secret. Beneath India's 
sun-burned soil lay the remains of his 
beloved wife. On his regiment being 
ordered on foreign service, rather than 
endure the pain of a separation, she had 
braved the dangers of the sea ; and for 
some time they enjoyed together, in that 
distant region, all those sweets which 
hearts formed for each other's society 
yield. It is not, however, the lot of hu- 
manity to posiess uninterrupted happiness 
in this vale of tears. Naturally delicate, 
her health soon sunk undet the influence 
of a climate by no means friendly to the 
European constitution ; and upon her 
beloved partner devolved the melancholy 
duty of seeing her bodv committed to the 
houte appointed for all living. His regi- 
ment was shortly after ordered home : 
boiy prior to embarking for England, he 
paid a last visit to ihe spot where wefe 



deposited the mortal remains of one who, 
to him, was lovely even in death. But 
though seas soon spread their ample space 
between him and India, yet was that 
country still engraven upon the tablet of 
his memory ; and his spirit, in its goines- 
forth, often hovered over the tear-besprm- 
kled turf which covered the sacred dust 
of his sainted wife ; and, from the over- 
flowings of a full heart, he loved to speak 
of h^r departed worth. It was so in the 
present instance : he had not been more 
than a few minutes in conversation with 
the two strangers, before he introduced 
this melancholy topic, dwelt feelingly 
and at large upon ner virtues, and the 
great loss he had sustained in her re- 
moval ; but added, " that if ever there 
was a saint upon earth, she was one; 
that she died rejoicing in her Saviour, 
and charging him to meet her in heaven ; 
and that he hoped to join her happv 
spirit in a world of immortal glory. 
His account of her last moments was 
interesting in a high degree; while tfae 
big tear that stole down his veteran cheek, 
but which was as speedily dried i:^ again, 
heightened the interest of the scene, and 
called forth visible emotiqif s of sjrmpathy 
from the gentlemen on both sides of him« 
To the great astonishment, however, of 
those gentlemen, he had more than once 
accompanied his observations coneeminff 
his departed wife, with an irreverent ana 
profane use of the name of God. Of the 

great sinfulness of this, Mr. K , in a 

half-whisper, reminded him. The reproof 
was well taken, and thanks were even 
offered for the friendly feeling which 
prompted the admonition of his error. 

A pause of a few minutes now ensued, 
during which Captain B surveyed 

the room. The company at this time 
consisted of two or three small parties of 
gentlemen, who sat at tables at some dis- 
tance from each other, engaged in reading 
the newspapers of the day. It was evi- 
dent that the captain's mind was the seat 
of some severe conflict ; but, as if victory 
had at last decided in his favour, he broke 
silence ; and, addressing the ofllcer, said, 
that he too had been a military man ; 
and that, if he had no objection, he would 
give him an account of the manner in 
which h*^ had been brought to a know- 
ledge of the Saviour. A ready and 
cheerful assent was at once given ; when 
he proceeded to state in substance as 
follows : — " During my time in the army, 
I lived, as officers too generally do^ the 
slave of pleaiure and the enemy of Ood. 
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Between the duties of my profession, and 
the company of my brother officers, my 
time was so occupied, that reflection on 
the past, or contemplation of the futiffe, 
had scarcely a place in my mind.. Thus 
year succeeded year in a monotonous 
round, until, at the solicitations of my 
wife, I sold out, and exchanged the life 
of a soldier for that of a country gentle- 
man. The place I selected as my resid- 
ence was convenient to a town where, 
with a faithfulness that would have done 
credit to apostolic times, the gospel of 
Christ was boldly and affectionately de- 
clared. But though the advantages of a 
gospel ministry are great indeed, they were 
at that time quite lost upon me ; for, not- 
withstanding the brightness with which 
the truth shone around me, I sat in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death. It 
pleased the Lord, however, in the midst 
of my forgetfulness of him, to lay his 
hand of affliction upon me. Still my 
heart was unsubdued. Death, indeed, 
appeared awful; but I regarded it as 

freatly in advance of me : and though I 
new I was moving onwards towards it, 
still I flattered myself that I had yet 
many years to spend before I should have 
to encounter his frightful gnisp. My 
state providentially excited tlie Christian 
feelings of a devoted servant of the Lord, 
who, during my illness, paid me several 
visits. On those occasions, he spoke to 
me about the love of Jesus in dying for 
me, and such portions of the Scripture as 
he judged applicable to my state; and 
called upon God, in prayer, to bless me. 
My conceptions relative to these exercises 
were, that they constituted a sort of duty 
which a pious man thought it right to 
attend to, and to which it was very proper 
for a sick person to submit ; but, beyond 
this, they made no impression upon my 
mind. It was the will of the Lord, how- 
ever, that I should recover ; and I was 
soon able to drive out. I now thought I 
had no more to do with religious means, 
or even with religious men, until sickuess 
might again, at some far distant day, lay 
its hand upon me. But how mysterious 
are the ways of God ! how diversified the 
means he employs to bring sinners to 
himself ! On my first visit, after my re- 
covery, to the town of B , I was met 

in the street by the devoted Christian who 
had so kindly visited me during my afflic- 
tion. He inquired, in the most affection- 
ate manner, after my health ; and I well 
recollect my reply : it was, ^ that I was 
never better in my life.* To my great 



surprise, however, he pressed upon me the 
importance of immediately giving up my 
heart to the Saviour, and of preparing for 
death. I cannot tell now what more he 
said; but when he left me, I began to 
think that, though it might be very right 
and proper for one to be schooled about 
religion when lying on a sick bed, it was 
a most preposterous thing for a man so 
strongly to insist upon it to a person in 
perfect health, as I then was. Such were 
my first thoughts after this, to me, never- 
to-be-forgotten interview. My friend's 
remarks, however, induced subsequent 
and better reflections ; and I was at last 
led to read the Bible for myself. The 
light that soon broke in upon niy mind 
led to discoveries of a character truly 
wonderful to me : not only did I read it 
in the Scriptures of God, that I was a 
guilty, polluted, hell-deserving sinner, but 
I felt it in my inmost soul. I felt, too, 
how powerful my obligations were to love 
that gracious Being who had so loved me 
as to give his only begotten Son to die for 
me. I saw that my whole life had been 
one continued act of rebellion against 
him ; and my astonishment was great that 
he had not, long before, let loose the 
thunder of his power against me, and 
plunged me lower than the grave. These 
feelings, however, were accompanied by 
a hope that the Lord in his infinite mercy 
would, after all, be gracious unto me, and 
pardon my sins. Under this impression, 
I gave myself up to prayer and searching 
of the Scriptures ; and one night, after my 
family had retired, I threw myself down 
on my knees beside the sofa, and called 
upon the Lord to have compassion on 
nie, and remove the burden of my trans- 
gressions. How long I continued in this 
way I cannot now recollect ; but before I 
ceased to plead, in an agony of prayer^ the 
merits of my Saviour's death, the Spirit 
of the Lordy so clearly set forth Christ 
Jesus before my mind as dying for iny 
sins, that I could no longer doubt the 
willingness of God to have mercy upon 
me. Peace instantly flowed into my 
heart, and I rejoiced with ft joy that was 
unspeakable and full of glory. I imme- 
diately hastened to my bed-room, and, 
awaking my wife, told her of my newly- 
tasted happiness. Thus did the Lord 
introduce me into newness of life ; and, 
from that time to the present, I can truly 
say that his ways have been to me ways 
of pleasantness, and all his paths peace." 
The captain ended his interesting ac- 
count of his conversion. He evidently 
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felt the making it to be a cross ; but, as 
the Lord's witness, he desired to bear a 
faithful testimony to the grace which was 
bestowed upon him : and, having done 
this, he confidently left the issue to God. 
The solemn silence which followed was 

soon broken by Mr. K ; whoj though 

personally unacquainted with the captain, 
was not a stranger to his God. The 
dealings of the Lord with his children, 
although diversified, exhibit evident proofs 
to the Christian's mind that they are ope- 
rations of the same Spirit It proved so in 
the present case : the experience of cap- 
tain B told feelingly and impressively 

upon the heart of my mercantile friend. 
The mercy of the Lord in calling him 
into the glorious liberty of his children, 
stood out before his mind in {^1 its im- 
portance ; and, from a heart overflowing 
with gratitude to God, he, too, declared, 
in a brief manner, what the Lord had 
done for his soul. 

The scene altogether was one of deep 
interest — of interest which doubtless ex- 
tended itself beyond the room in which 
these strangers sat, and in which angels 
themselves refused not to participate. I 
have before observed that there were at 
this time, in the coffee-room, two or three 
small parties of gentlemen, who at first 
were busily engaged with the newspapers: 
it was observed, however, that as captain 

B proceeded with the account of his 

couversion, the papers were laid down, 
and the most marked attention seemed to 
be paid to his interesting narrative; so 
much so, that although it occupied a con- 
siderable' time, the bell was never once 
rung, nor the smallest uneasiness mani- 
fested by any of the gentlemen present. 
The evening was now, however, consider- 
ably advanced : and, after some refresh- 
ment had been partaken of, the ofificer, 
captain 6., and Mr. K. warmly shook 
hands, and separated for. the night. 

What the thoughts and feelings of the 
strangers were on retiring to rest, I pre- 
sume not to say. On the mind of one 
individual, indeed, reflections were in- 
duced by the statements he had over- 
heard, such as he was before an entire 
stranger to, and which the following 
morning fully disclosed. Captain B., who 
was an early riser, had not long entered 
the coffee-room, where he was alone, 
when one of the gentlemen who had sat 
during the preceding evening near to 
Mr. K., came down stairs, and having 
saluted the captain, took a chair beside 
him. He was a young mani of most gen- 



tlemanly exterior and manners. Without 
any circumlocution, he adverted to the 
occurrences of the last evening, and men- 
tioned that what he then heard had made 
a deep impression upon his mind. Cap- 
tain B. at once entered into his feelings, 
and to him the young man disclosed his 
entire heart. I write now from recoUec- 
,tion, and cannot therefore say that I re- 
cord as related to me, his exact words : 
his statement, however, in substance was 
this : — ** I am by birth a Roman Catholic, 
and descended from an opulent and re- 
spectable family in one of our midland 
counties. After my education had been 
completed, I was sent by my parents to 
travel on the continent. In early life, my 
prejudices had all been engaged in favour 
of the church of my fathers ; but the scenes 
which I witnessed in Italy transmuted 
my attachment into disquiet, while the 
doctrines which I had heard broached in 
France riveted the bands of infidelity 
firmly uj^on my mind, and I returned to 
Ireland, m my politics a zealous Roman 
Catholic, but in my creed completely 
anti-christian. Such was my state on en- 
tering this room on the last evening ; but 
by your statement relative to your conver- 
sion, my attention was arrested, and after 
my astonishment had in some degree sub- 
sided, I thought with myself. Here is a mili- 
tary man — one who has had opportunities 
of seeing the world — ^he has no mducement 
to practise a delusion upon his fellow- 
men, such as priests and monasteries 
have — ^he bears testimony to the enjoy- 
ment he has found in the Bible and in 
prayer: there must then, after all, be 
something in religion." He added, <<This 
is still my conviction, and may I beg you 
to tell me how I should act." 

To say that the captain was interested 
by this candid confession of his state, 
would be too weak an expression. His 
whole soul was drawn foi*tli towards him, 
that he might become the saved of the 
Lord. To one who had been himself, by 
the power of Divine grace, turned fh)m 
darkness to light, there can be no great 
difiiculty in pointing out to others the 
way of reconciliation. The Bible had 
been the captain's sole director; he re- 
commended it, therefore, strongly to his 
young friend as his secret guide. He rer 
commended him, too, to pray earnestly 
for the Holy Spirit's teachings when he 
read it ; and above all, to look- to Jesus, 
who is the Alpha and Omega of the ora- 
cles of God, and the author and finisher 
of salvation to all who believe upon him. 
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Hi8 counsel was short, but it was suffi- 
cient. The coach-hour had arriyed, and 
his new acquaintance — ^his more than ac- 
quaintancC) his brother beloved, bade him 
a hasty, and as it proved, a final farewell, 
until the morning of the resurrection. 

He had scarcely left the room, when 
Mr. K. made his appearance. With feel- 
ings almost bordering upon ecstacy, cap~ 
tain B. related to him the interesting con- 
versation he had just had with the young 
gentleman who had that moment left 
for T *"  - , the residence of his father; 
and as the coach bore him rapidly on- 
ward, the prayers of both were offered to 
God on his behalf, that he who, by their 
feeble testimony to the power of his grace, 
had begun a good work in his heart, 
would perform it until the day of Jesus 
Christ. 

His subsequent history, at least in the 
outlines of it, is known to many in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his father's 
residence, and is too important not to be 
known more extensively. The Bible was 
soon procured, and became the constant, 
though for some time the private com- 
panion of his retired hours. This plan 
he was led to adopt, in order to avoid 
grieving his parents, who, especially his 
mother,, was as zealous in her opposition 
to the Book of God as in her attachment 
to the superstitious ceremonies of her re- 
ligion. His habitual absence, however, 
from the chapel, the change in his whole 
deportment, together with his spending 
so much of his time in his own room, 
soon began to create suspicions in the 
mind of the old lady respecting her son's 
religious opinions. The fears which were 
thus excitea were speedily realized, when 
to her great horror she found a Bible, 
and that a Protestant Bible too, in his 
bedroom. With a promptitude and zeal 
worthy a better cause, he was immedi- 
ately questioned respecting it. Under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, his affections 
had been brought to embrace the truth as 
it is in Jesus, and his feelings in reference 
to the Scripture revelation of his God were 
similar to those of David — ** O how love I 
thy law V Psa. cxix. &7. Painftd, there- 
fore, as he felt it to be to inflict a wound 
upon the minds of parents whom he dearly 
loved, he felt bound now to bear a de- 
cided testimony to the value of the Holy 
Scriptures, and to avow his determination 
to take them as the rule of his future 
life. Entreaty and remonstrance suc- 
ceeded each other, especially on the part 
of his mother. The danger to which he 



would expose his soul by leaving the 
" true church," the disgrace he would 
bring upon his family, and the sorrow into 
which he would plunge her, were all 
urgdd upon him in a manner, and with a 
force and pathos, tliat a mother's tears 
and a mother's voice alone could do. AH, 
however, were ineffectual. He stood firm, 
not in his own stren^h, but in His who 
has promised to periect His strength in 
our weakness, llie old lady's grief was 
now extreme; but there remained yet one 
other plan to be tried. Coercive mea- 
sures were resorted to, and for some time 
he was debarred from all intercourse with 
his family. Whether, indeed, by this se- 
vere treatment, or originating in other 
causes, I cannot s&y; but his health soon 
began to fail, and symptoms of pulmo« 
nary disease speedily manifested them- 
selves. Though deprived of the Bible on 
its being first discovered, he subsequently 
found means of procuring another. This 
he at first concealed in his bed ; but fear- 
ing that he might also lose this copy of 
the word of his God, he found means to 
secrete it in the bottom of the easy chair 
on which he sat, and where it was found 
after his death, which followed a rather 
short illness. 

That death to him was the door to li^, 
there was afforded the most satisfactory 
proof. Though not allowed to hold, in- 
tercourse with any of the Lord's people, 
he found means to communicate, by writ- 
ing, with a decided Christian friend, who 
felt a deep interest in his case, and thus 
documentary evidence was given, that in 
the mortal conflict he was enabled to rely 
upon the merits of his Divine Redeemer 
for eternal salvation, and that the de- 
parted is now a redeemed spirit inhabiting 
the hills of light. 

As taught us by St. Paul, it is the duty 
of all reed Christains to *^ shine as lights 
in the world ; holdingforth the wordof life, " 
Phil. ii. 15, 1 6. That the grand means or- 
dained by God for the conversion of man 
is the preaching of the gospel, will not be 
denied ; but that the holy lives and hea* 
venly conversation of God's children is 
another and a very important means, ap- 
pointed by the Great Head of the Church 
to bring about the same glorious event, 
seems not sufficiently rega(rded. Souls— ^ 
immortal souls are perishing around us : 
but if in their every- day intercourse with 
their fellow-men. Christians were faiths 
fiilly to act their part, and prove them- 
selves true *' witnesses" for Jesus, against 
the world and in favour of the gospel. 
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no doubt the Lord's blessing would be 
granted ; and as in the morning of Christi* 
anity«. when it shone forth in all its fresh- 
ness and loveliness upon our world, num^ 
hers were added to the Lord, even so 
would it be in our own day, and amongst 
our own countrymen. No place surely 
could be more unpromising in its aspect, 
for successfully casting in the seed of the 
kingdom, than the soil presented in the 
public room of a hotel ; yet even there it 
was sown, and in one heart at least it took 
deep root. Upon the faithful testimony 
of those devoted men, to the power of 
his word and grace the Lord set his seal, 
and we behold a young gentleman, who, 
lip to that evening, was tainted in his 
politics, said infidel in his religion, be- 
coming a real Christian, and dying happy 
in the Lord.— R. 



MY AUNT PRISCILLA.— No. III. 

. HEK TEMPER. 
▲VTirATHIXB AHD PBKDILSCTIOVS. 

I RESUME the subject of my aunt's 
temper, and the principles on which she 
regulated it. One was, the study of 
moderation and self-denial in personal 
in'dulgence. "Let us not," she would 
say, *' suffer ourselves to be humorsome 
and hard to please, in our diet, clothes, 
and attendance: Those who indulge an 
over-fondness for these trifles, or an 
anxiety about them, harbour and culti- 
vate one most fruitful source of irritation 
of temper. I have seen a man as much 
distressed, when he could not obtain a 
dish on which he had set his fancy, or if 
it were not dressed exactly to his taste, 
as another would be at going without a 
dinner, or even enduring a much greater 
privation. What a disgrace to a rational 
creature !" 

There was another feature of my aunt's 
character, which had a very happy influ- 
ence on her temper — not exactly self- 
denial, but unselfishness. She did not 
expect or wish her tastes or conveniences 
to be consulted at the expense of those of 
others. I never saw her disconcerted at 
table, or heard her peevishly intimate 
that the joint which was roasted to please 
my uncle, would have been more agree- 
aMe to her, boiled. Nor was she ever 
migry with a milliner^ who told her 
tfa^ her bonnet could not be sent home 
on the day it was ordered, as she had 
already as much work to finish as would 
take up the whde time, i have heard [ 



my aunt remark on some such occasion, 
" I must not suffer myself to be irritated 
about trifles, or how can I expect to stand 
my ground when real provocations arise?" 

I have intimated, that when first placed 
under the care of my aunt, my own tem- 
per stood in great need of restraint and 
regulation. I hope her efforts were not 
altogether in vain, though I have never 
yet attained that entire self-control, of 
which she set me so bright an example ) 
but I often think of some of her observa- 
tions. '' As temperance serves to check 
and moderate our appetites, in regard to 
what is pleasing to the flesh, so by meek- 
ness, we govern and guide our resent* 
ment of what is displeasing." ** When the 
affairs of life, and especially the conduct 
of others, seem to require a just resent- 
ment, we should consider it a dangerous 
moment, and watch against such an ex- 
cess of feeling and expression, as would 
be displeasing to God, hurtftil to our- 
selves, and injurious to onr fellow-crea- 
tures. In this imperfect, this sinful 
world, we shall be sure to meet with 
things that are displeasing to us ; but 
good sense, and especially Christian prin- 
ciple, should surely enable us to preserve 
self-control and equanimity. So that 
neither the frailty of the weak, the omis- 
sions of the negligent, the follies of the 
imprudent, nor the levity of the fickle, 
should so far ruffle our spirits as to cause 
us to utter furious threats or angry re- 
proaches ; or to make us soon, or often, 
or long angry." 

My dear aunt was of a humble spirit, 
and this, I think, was one important pre- 
servative of evenness of temper. Pride 
keeps people in continual vexation, while 
the meek and lowly possess their souls 
in patience. I think it is a remark of 
Matthew Henry's, which my aunt used 
often to quote, *• That will break a proud 
man's heart that would not break a 
humble man's sleep." Proud people 
are, of all others, most apt to give of- 
fence to others ; and so high is their 
opinion of themselves, that they are con- 
tinually finding themselves offended by 
those things of which a humble man 
would take no notice. They do not find 
that submission in their dependents, 
or respect from their equall, to which 
their own false estimate entitles them, 
and hence, their lives are made up of dis- 
quietude and distraction. But oh, the ac- 
tual tranquillity and satisfaction resulting 
from "lowliness of mind, "and esteeming 
others better thaw ourselves I Phil. ii. 3. 
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Then, respect is received and enjoyed as 
an unlooked-for boon, and neglect and 
afiront fall harmless at our feet. Such, I 
am sure, was the happy experience of my 
beloved aunt. 

Closely connected with this, was a deep 
consciousness of her own imperfections. 
This led her to exercise great candour 
towards others, and also enabled her to 
receive reproof in a proper spirit, and 
profit by it. "A wise reprover* and " an 
obedient ear" do not often meet; but, 
when they do, the result is most advan- 
tageous. Few people could enter more 
fully than my aunt Priscilla into the 
psalmist's desire, " Let the righteous 
smite me ; it shall be a kindness : and let 
him reprove me ; it shall be an excellent 
oil, which shall not break my head," Psa. 
cxli. 5. It is a happy spirit that is always 
ready to acknowledge an error or fault, 
and desirous of making satisfaction to 
others, rather than justifying itself; and 
yet how often does pride prompt us to 
vindicate a fault, and stand it out, as if 
our honour were concerned ; and to con- 
sider those who would reprove and cor- 
rect us, as our bitterest enemies. 

If on anv one occasion more than an- 
other, I think of my dear aunt with 
veneration, as truly noble, it is when I 
remember her saying, in the presence of 
just as many persons as had heard her 
utter an inadvertent expression, " I was 
very wrong ; altogether and exceedingly 
wrong; I ought to be deeply humbled 
before God, on account of it ; and I trust 
and beg each of you will forgive it." I 
think it was on the same occasion she 
said, " Oh, the importance of the sacred 
precept, to be 'slow to speak,' and of 
accustoming ourselves always to think 
before we speak! Even Moses sinned 
when he spoke unadvisedly with his lips." 

Although I never knew my aunt dis- 
posed to excuse her own faidts, I often 
smile to think how ingenious she was in 
making excuses for others ; or, at least, 
devising some reason why she should not 
suffer herself to be irritated by their mis- 
conduct. If a child, she pleaded its youth ; 
if an aged person, she made allowance for 
his age and infirmities ; if a poor person, 
his poverty moved her compassion, and sti- 
fled her resentment ; if rich, she allowed 
for the temptations of wealth, which often 
make people forget themselves ; if he 
were a wise and good man, the general 
respect she entertained for his character, 
led her to overlook the offence ; if he 
were a weak and foolish one, she said he 



knew no better ; and, if he were a wicked 
man, she said it was no wonder that one 
who feared not God should not regard man. 
That was a favourite text of hers, when the 
failings of other people were spoken of, 
"Judge not, that ye be not judged," Matt, 
vii. 1 ; and if the thing were too palp- 
able to be denied, she would say, " Let 
us find another topic of conversation." 

My aunt was careful to pay proper at- 
tention to the health, both of herself and 
others, on account of its influence on 
temper ; and in this, I wish her example 
were more generally followed by mothers. 
It is a great point to observe the state of 
health, and to guard against those little 
derangements of it which tend to ru£9e 
the temper. Then, it is no trifle to know 
the real cause of uncomfortable feelings 
in ourselves ; and 'be able to say to our- 
selves, " I am not quite well ; 1 feel lan- 
guid and excitable ; I must be watchful 
not to yield to irritable feelings against 
others." 

My dear aunt was in the constant habit 
of doing this, under no common measure 
of bodily suffering, which she endured for 
years before her death, lliere are those 
who, if at all indisposed, suffer them- 
selves to become peevish and irritable 
with everything and everybody about 
them, as if all were to blame for suffer- 
ings which, in reality, all are desirous of 
alleviating. My aunt was a remarkable 
instance of patience under suffering ; but 
I must not enter upon this particular at 
present, as it is a topic that will be re- 
sumed in the course of my reminiscences 
of her. I will now simply mention, 
among the habitual practices for the re- 
gulation of her temper : 

1. A constant reference to the example 
of Jesus. She would say, ** Shall I be 
irritable, and yet profess to learn of Him 
who was meek and lowly in heart? 
Shall I be unconcerned about giving 
offence, when my Divine Master wrought 
a miracle to avoid it? Matt. xvii. 27. 
Shall I be harsh and unfeeling, and call 
myself his disciple who was full of tender- 
ness and love?" 

2. A habit of frequent self-examina- 
tion. Of this her memoranda, written 
for no eye but her own, afford ample 
testimony. There was, however, a livmg 
testimony, yet more valuable ; it was, her 
own daily growth in self-government, 
which appeared to all around her. And 
self-government necessarily supposes self- 
acquaintance. 

3. She cherished a spirit of content- 
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ment with the allotments of Providence, | 
and considered it an indispensable duty 
to he cheerful, and look at the bright side 
of things. 

4. She considered herself, in a great 
degree, responsible for the tempers of 
those around her; hence, she -was care- 
ful that those of her children should not 
he spoiled, either through indulgence or 
seyerity. If she reproved, she took care 
to do so in a spirit of meekness and affec- 
tion, as well as fidelity ; and she never 
said anything that was likely to goad 
either a child or a servant. 

5. She considered the government of 
temper a most important part of Christ- 
ian duty, as involving many other duties, 
indeed, affecting the performance of all. 
She often quoted that expression of the 
apostle Peter, *' that your prayers he not 
hindered," 1 Pet. iii. 7, as an argument 
against family strife. ** Think," she would 
say, ''how the indulgence of evil tempers, 
shuts up our way to me throne of God, and 
hinders us from doing good to one another. 
Come, let us lay aside our angry feelings, 
and kneel and ask to be forgiven." 

6. She cherished a constant sense of 
the Divine presence. I have more than 
onee known her to reprove an angry ex- 
pression with saying, "My dear child, 
did you consider that these words fell on 
the ear of God, as well as on the ear of 
the person to whom you addressed them ?" 

7. She was deeply sensible of her need 
of Divine influence, and was earnestly de- 

.» sirous of being renewed, day by day, and 
more and more conformed to the spirit of 
Christ ; and she was very solicitous not 
to grieve the Holy Spirit of God, by the 
admission of evil tempers. 

8. She constantly bore in mind the 
near approach of death, judgment, and 
eternity ; and if any indication of unkind- 
nesa appeared, she would say, *' Do not 
let us strive; think how soon we must 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ. 
Do not let us' disagree ; think how pain- 
fully a recollection of it, would embitter 
our separation when death arrives. There 
are troubles enough in the world ; do not 
let U8 add to them by our own ill temper. 
These things will soon be done with; 
they are far too trifling to quarrel about ; 
do let us love one another, and so live to- 
gether as that the transition shall be easy 
from earth to heaven." 

In taking leave of my aunt and her 
temper, I will just notice three, from 
among many, of the advantages result- 
ing from its happy regulation. 



(1 .) It greatly promoted her own happi- 
ness. The government of temper is one 
particular in which ** a good man shall 
be satisfied from himself," Prov. xiv. 14. 
As the turbulent, ill-tempered man carries 
the bitter spring of misery within him- 
self, which, continually breaking forth, 
either carries away, or easts mire and 
dirt over all the outward comforts with 
which he may be surrounded ; so the 
spirit of meekness diffuses that inward 
serenity, which is the first requisite of 
every pleasurable feeling, and which has 
the happy property of either annihilating 
or correcting outward sources of vexation. 
Those who cultivate a spirit of holy love 
and peace, realize most of the bliss of 
having " the God of love and peace" 
with them ; and the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, keeps their 
hearts and minds through Jesus Christ, 
2 Cor. xiii. 11 ; Phil. iv. 7. Such was 
eminently the privilege of her, whose 
character I am attempting to describe. 

(2.) Her lovely consistency of character 
gave weight and sanction to her instruc- 
tions and attempts at usefulness. A 
person of turbulent, violent passions, 
throws away this most valuable kind of 
influence. So far from being either re- 
spected or loved, such persons, if their 
eyes were open, might easily see, that, 
while they trample on the rights and feel- 
ings of others, they are either dreaded or 
despised for their brutality, and live only 
to excite the contempt or hatred of so- 
ciety. And when was religion success- 
fully recommended by such a teacher, 
or exemplified by such an example ? On 
the contrary, nothing can be more odious 
or contemptible, than for such an one to 
pretend to be a disciple of Jesus. The 
domestics of such a person, and all who 
observe his carriage towards them, will 
be tempted to despise that religion which 
they see joined with such rank and loath- 
some hypocrisy. But when my aunt 
spake to a child, a servant, or a neigh- 
bour of the truths and claims of the gos- 
pel, not a moment's doubt could be enter- 
tained whether she really believed them, 
and lived under their influence, or whe- 
ther she were rendered thereby the better 
and the happier. She was, indeed, Chris- 
tianity embodied and alive. Her example 
was both amiable and attractive, and 
lodged a testimony in the bosoms of ail 
who observed her, that there b true bless- 
edness in religion, and that in that bless- 
edness she largely participated. 

(3.) My aunt's own well regulated temper, 
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maintained as it was by the constant ex- 
ercise of Christian principle, eminently 
qualified her to be a peacemaker. 1 never 
knew her take part in the quarrels of 
others, and yet she was often appealed to 
when misunderstandings arose. The re- 
sult of these appeals invariably tended to 
make each party think more favourably 
of the other, and more disposed to cherish 
and adopt measures of reconciliation. On 
these occasions she would sometimes say, 
" Now we are not going to settle the 
question, who was right and who was 
wrong ; let that pass. Remember Lord 
Bacon's maxim, that 'it is the part of 
sound wisdom, never to let what we do 
know be disturbed by what we do not 
know.' Now we do know, beyond dis- 
pute or mistake, that it is quite right we 
should love one another, and live in peace; 
but we are very liable to ignorance and 
mistake, when we attempt to pronounce 
upon the feelings and conduct of others, 
or even upon our own. So let that pass, 
and fix upon the undoubted Christian 
duty of putting away all bitterness, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil 
speaking, with aU malice, and be kind 
one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God for Christ's 
sake hath forgiven us, £ph. iv. 31, 32." 

It was not my intention to say so much 
about my aunt's temper ; and yet, I do 
not think any more has been said than 
was necessary to exhibit it in a just light, 
or than may be useful in assisting myself 
and others in the regulation of our own 
tempers — a matter so intimately con- 
nected with Christian consistency and 
usefulness, and with domestic harmony 
and comfort. 

My aunt had some antipathies and 
predilections, which must now be noticed. 

I scarcely need say, that she was a 
woman of too much good sense to cherish 
any silly antipathy against harmless 
things— spiders, frogs, beetles, or the 
like. I reviember that she was particu- 
larly careful to guard us children against 
such prejudices by interesting us in ob< 
serving the formation and habits of the 
creatures referred to, making us familiar 
with their natural history, and teaching 
us to cherish benevolent feelings towards 
them, to protect them from injury, and 
take pleasure in seeing them enjoy the 
ha])piness for which they were created 
and designed. I believe not one of us 
regarded the above-mentioned creatures 
with less admiration, than we did a canary 
bird, or a peacock butterfly. 



My aunt's antipathies and predilec- 
tions were excited by indications of moral 
character, which she was pretty quick in 
discerning. 

It seems to savour of prejudice to form 
an opinion of the character of an indi-* 
vidual at first sight; and yet, without 
fancying oneself competent to discover 
the entire character, there may be a some- 
thing, either very repellant or very at- 
tractive, which, almost unperceived by 
ourselves, makes a lasting, and not often 
erroneous, impression on the mind. I have 
frequently heard my uncle remark, that, 
if a stranger called on him on business 
when my aunt was present, he watched her 
expressive countenance, and if he could 
perceive that an unfavourable impression 
were made, he exercised caution in his 
transactions with that individual; and 
that he had invariably foimd her impres- 
sions to have been correct. I am sure 
she must, perhaps unconsciously, have 
observed some little action or expression 
indicative of character; for she was not 
one to form an opinion from groundless 
prejudices. 

She did not like a person who, when 
speaking or listening to another, did not fix 
the eye upon that of the speaker, or persttn 
addressed; for she thought it indicated 
either inattention to what was spoken, 
disrespect to the speaker, or a want of 
conscious sincerity. Neither did she like 
a person who would thrust the face close 
to that of the person addressed. A for- 
ward, obtrusive disposition would, she 
thought, be found to pervade the whole 
character. 

She disliked persons who accompanied 
their conversation with a significant wink, 
which, perhaps, as far as any particular 
speech went, signified nothing ; but be- 
spoke, in general, a high opinion of per- 
sonal shrewdness, and a capacity for ma- 
noeuvreing. 

She had a great antipathy to selfish- 
ness, indicated in little things, such as 
the same person, when seated by the fire« 
side himself, being exceedingly angry if 
the door were set open for one minute, 
even to bring in his dinner, yet, when 
quitting the room, invariably leaving it 
open upon other people ; such, again, aa 
professing to recommend as the best that 
which it was most desirable to get rid of; 
and such as admiring the property of 
other people, with a desire to become 
possessed of it in the shape of a present. 

She had a great dislike to the professed 
epicure or gourmand, whose thoughts and 
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feelings seemed to be ooncentred in the 
business of eating and drinking : on the 
other hand, she did not admire those who 
affected an unnatural indifference to the 
same matters. ** It is necessary to us," 
she would say, '* to eat and drink, and it 
is more agreeable to have good and well- 
prepared food than otherwise; the best 
regulated feelings, in this respect, wiU 
lead us to enjoy, with moderation and 
gratitude, the bounties of Providence, and 
neither to despise nor idolize them. There 
is a fault in the character of those who do 
either, and generally a fault that reaches 
far below the surface." 

The power of suddenly changing the 
voice from an affected whisper, or a pite- 
ous whine, to an angry scold or a boister- 
ous shout, or vice versa, gave her a very 
unfavourable impression of the person who 
possessed it. 

She had an equal dislike to tradesmen 
who affected to favour her in the purchase 
of their goods. I remember one who lost 
her custom by naming twenty-five shil- 
lings as the price of an article, and added, 
" but a guinea, as it is to you." She had 
no claim to his especial favour, and no 
reason to suppose that he would in sin- 
cerity offer it to her. She therefore con- 
cluded, that the first-named price was 
extravagant, and that the man who made 
two prices was not to be depended on for 
integrity and honour. 

My aunt had an instinctive shrinking 
from flattery. The esteem of the wise 
and good she richly deserved^ generally 
enjoyed, and highly valued ; but syco- 
phantic flattery sne held in utter abhor- 
rence ; and a person who wished to obtain 
a favour from her, could not take a surer 
method of frustrating his object, than by 
beginning with compliments. 

She had also a great dislike to persons 
assuming airs of familiarity, either with 
herself or others, with whom, at most, 
they were on the footing of slight ac- 
quaintance. She compared them to para- 
sitical plants, which, not having vigour to 
support their aspiring pretensions,* ser- 
viteiy cling to any substantial and ele- 
vated object within their reach, and seem 
to appropriate the fictitious elevation as 
their proper level. 

Nor were those persons less contempti- 
ble, in lier esteem, who would endeavour 
to force upon her their confidence, by 
communicating their own secrets, or those 
of others with which she had no concern. 
When warning me against forming an 
intimacy with a person of this description. 



I recollect her saying to me, "Depend 
upon it, all this gratuitous information is 
not given without an expectation of a re- 
turn in kind. Those who are too communi* 
cative are also too inquisitive, and should 
always be regarded as merchants, inviting 
to the establishment of truck and barter ; 
but whose credit is so low, that it would 
be unwise to trust them with our own 
stock, and unjust to commit to them the 
property of others." 

Unnecessary professions of friendship 
and fondness she very much disliked. If 
the sentiments really existed, there were 
better ways of expressing them than by 
mere words. In reference to such dis- 
gusting displays, she used to quote the 
jufit and beauldful remark of Cowper : 

" stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows ; and the bird 
That flutters least, is longest on the wing." 

Display and affectation of every kind 
were most repulsive to her. I could 
mention many particulars, but shall con- 
fine myself to one. She had an utter 
aversion to letter-writing apologies and 
injunctions — apologies for haste at the 
close of a letter, itself too long by half; 
and injunctions to concealment of a letter, 
every period of which had evidently been 
rounded with the utmost care, if not the 
dictionary ransacked in search of fine 
long words ; and flowers of imagery and 
seutimentdity scattered with so evident 
an aim at effect, that could the writer for 
a moment have imagined that the request 
would be complied with, and no eye, save 
those of her correspondent, be permitted 
to look upon the lines, her own would 
have been filled with the tears of bitter 
disappointment at losing the anticipated 
reward. 

Shabby gentility, beggarly pride, in- 
congruous mixtures of extravagance and 
meanness, splendour and shabbiness, were 
among the oojects of her aversion. She was 
a gentlewoman by birth, education, habits, 
and circumstances ; and I never knew her 
do an unlady-like action; but she did 
not consider it unlady-like to be active 
in her own house and nursenr, to do any- 
thing that was really useful, or to con- 
descend to men of low estate. I have 
hence heard her express indignation, if 
not contempt of a mother in straitened 
circumstances, who, when she could not 
afford to employ a nurse-maid, suffered 
her little ones to pine for want of air and 
exercise, rather than, as she fiuicied, de* 

frade herself, or her eldest daughter, by 
eing seen to carry them abroad. Nor 
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had she a very exalted opinion of young 
ladies who would trouble a shopkeeper to 
send a considerable distance with a small, 
light parcel, which the said young ladies 
might easily have put into a pocket. By 
the way, it had not, in my aimt's day, 
become unfashionable for ladies to wear 
that convenient, personal appendage, a 
pocket, or a pair of pockets. Neither was 
the office of the pocket a mere sinecure. 

1 recollect that when the children began 
to wear a pocket, my aunt was very par^ 
ticular to make them wear it one day on 
one side, and the next day on the other, 
lest the disproportioned weight should 
draw them aside. When about twelve 
years of age, she furnished us with a pair 
of pockets, and even then she occasionally 
ascertained that they were about equally 
loaded. What would my aunt have 
thought of a young lady who bad not 
about her person a thimble, a pincushion, 
a pair of scissors, a needle and thread? 
Wliat would she have thought of a maid 
servant who would fancy herself degraded 
by carrying a parcel rather larger than 
could be contained in a little silk bag, 
which, with more propriety than she is 
aware of, she calls her ridicule ? Ah ! I 
thought of my aunt but the other day, 
on seeing a little bit of a servant girl, 
twelve or thirteen years of age, just in- 
stalled in her first place, very gracefully 
taking her pocket handkerchief out of 
such a bag. Thinks I to myself, '< My 
aunt Priscilla would not have hired you.'* 

I will mention but one particular more, 
as an object of my aunt's aversion. It 
was any thing like an ostentatious, ob- 
trusive, ill-timed display of religious pro- 
fession. My aunt was truly and emi- 
nently religious, and she was by no means 
ashamed of her religion. She delighted 
in all the appointed means of grace. Her 
entire conduct was actuated by religious 
principle. She thoroughly enjoyed Christ- 
ian intercourse, and she was indefatigable 
in her efforts to diffuse religion around 
her; but she could not endure an indis- 
creet, an irreverent manner of speaking 
of sacred things in general, and of the 
exercises of Christian experience in par- 
ticular, especially in promiscuous society, 
which our Lord has characterized as 
casting pearls before swine. Matt. vii. 6. 
She was distressed at any manifestation of 
the self-exulting spirit of Jehu, " Come 
with me, and see my zeal for the Lord," 

2 Kings X. 16; and she was shocked 
and disgusted when one professing peni- 
tence could speak with mppancy of past 



transgressions — those things which ought 
to be had in remembrance as " wormwood 
and gall," Lam. iii. 19; and matters of 
deep shame and humiliation, Rom. vi. 21 . 
— ^^ut I have left myself scarcely room to 
say a word or two about my aunt's pre- 
dilections. 

She was partial to young persons, who, 
in company, were distinguished by modest 
silence. She gave them credit for being 
diligent learners, and for having some- 
thing to say when a proper opportunity 
was afforded them to speak. She culti- 
vated the society of sucn young persons, 
and I believe, seldom had reason to retract 
her good opinion. 

She had a particular partiality for dutiful 
children. If she had good reason to believe 
that a young person was remarkable for 
filial reverence, affection, and obedience, 
she would place almost implicit con- 
fidence in the virtue of that young per- 
son in every other respect. 

If my aunt were about to hire a servant, 
of all who applied, she would be sure to 
engage the one that came in a neat, clean 
working dress. "If, " said she, "people are 
suitably and neatly equipped for work, I 
can make sure of their having a decent, 
respectable wardrobe in every other par- 
ticular, and of their being habitually neat 
and orderly ; but if one sees them dressed 
out ever so fine, we have no security that 
they do not carry all they possess upon 
their backs. 

In looking over a house — and though 
my aunt did not often change her own 
residence, her judgment was otlen sought, 
in the choice of a dwelling, by her chil- 
dren and young friends, when about to 
settle — she first looked at the kitchen and 
attics, "for," said she, "if they are con- 
venient and well arranged, no doubt the 
parlours and drawing rooms are so too." 

In any pursuit in which she engaged, 
she was very fond of going thoroughly 
into the groundwork, and making herself 
accurately familiar with principles, rather 
than of pleasing herself with rapid ad- 
vancement and showy display ; and even 
in the best things, though she was for 
many years in the school of Christ, to 
the last her favourite passages of Scrip- 
ture were the most simple declaraticms 
and promises of salvation through Jesus 
Christ for the chief of sinners. She died 
as she had lived, saying 

" A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 
On thy kind arms I fall ; 
Be thou my strength and righteousness, 
My Jesus, and my all." 

C. 
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PEUALE DKESS IH THE EAST.' 

Articles of female dreas are, we find, 

specified iu tlie prophecies of Isaiitli, cli. 

iii. 18—24. We ahatl notice them briefly 

in the order we there find them. 

Tiak&ng ornamenU about tlieir feel. — 
These ornaments are bucIi as they now 
wear iu oriental coimtries. Mr. Lane 
thus ipealts of them : " Anklets of aolid 
^Id, or silver, ace worn by some ladies, 
but are more uncommon than they for- 
merly were. They are, of course, very 
heavy, and knocking together aa the 
wearer walks, maku a tinging noiae ; 
beace it is said in a song, ' The ringing 
of thy anUets baa deprived me of reason.' 
Isaiah alludes to this, or perhaps to the 
sound produced by another kind of an- 
klet." 'ITiishealso deacribea; — "Anklete 
of «olid ailver, already described, are 
worn by the wives of some of the richer 
peasanta, and the aheyks of villages. 
Some ankleta of iron are worn by many 
cliildren. It waa also a common custom 
among the Arabs, for giris or young 
woiueu to wear a string of bella on their 
feet. I have seen many little girls in 
Cairo with small round bclU attached to 
their anklets. Perhaps it is to the sound 
of ornaments of this kind, rather than of 
the more common anklets, that Isaiah 
alludes." Rauwolf apeaka to the same 
effect, and so also do other travellers ; 
and there ia a passage in the Koran, ana- 
logous to that of the prophet Isaiah, 

•Pnroi "BaiiemAKi," publliheilby the Reli- 
giaw Tenet SKl«t/. 



which alludes to the same ornament It 
i-uns thus : ■' Let them not " (that is, the 
women) "make a noiae with their feel, 
that the omamenti which they liide may 
thereby be discovered." That ia, "Let 
them not make a noiae with their feet, 
etc., by shaking the rings which the 
women in the East wear about their an- 
kles, and which are usually of gold ot 
silver." The pride which the Jewish 
ladies of old took in making a tinkling 
with these ornaments of the feet ia, among 
other things of tliat nature, severely re- 
proved by the prophet Isaiah. 

Ciiui.— Much difference of opinion existo 
as to what the cau! alluiea. The most pro- 
bable ia, that it refers to the manner in 
which the women set the tresses of their 
hair as they hang down their baclcs. The 
hair ia equally divided into a number of 
braids and tresaea, to each of which are 
added three silken threads, each charged 
with amall ornaments of gold, and termi- 
nating in amall gold coins. Mr. Lane 
thus speaka of these ornamenta : " The 
sufa appears to me the prettiest, as well 
as the moat eingular of the ornaments 
worn by the ladiea of Egypt. The gUt- 
tering of the burck, etc., and their clink- 
ing together as the wearer walks, have a 
peculiarly lively effect." 

Round tiret Ulie the moon. — This orna- 
ment moat probably consisted of small 
moonlike figures, strung together, and 
worn as a necklace. Some, however, 
think, that the denomination from the 
mooii denotes the lustre of the orna- 
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ment, and not the shape; "while others 
think that it has reference to the jew- 
elled crescents worn in front or hy the 
side of oriental head dresses. Another 
ornament is pointe4 out, which is worn 
by the women of E^pt and western 
Asia; and tb& supposition is greatly 
strengthened by (he consideration, that 
they have given it the name of cktmarah, 



" moon." 



Chains. — ^^lis is literally "drops," or 
pendants, and we may, probably, under- 
stand by it various kinds of pendant orna- 
ments, as nose-jewels, earrings, jstc. The 
former of these, now worn in the East, 
are generally of silver or gold j but some- 
times they are of coral, mother-of-pearl, 
and horn. The better sort, Chardin saysj 
are set with a ruby between two pearls. 
The earrings in use are generally thick, 
sometimes fitting close to the ear; and in 
other instances very large, perhaps three 
or four inches in diameter, and so heavy 
as greatly to distend the lobe of the ear, 
and enlarge the orifice made for the re- 
ception of the ring by the jeweller. 

Bracelets, — "The bracelets of the 
East," says Chardin, "rather resemble 
manacles than bracelets. Their weight is 
very great, and their sh^pe is sometimes 
flat, but more usually round, or semicir- 
cular, taking a cubical form at the sec- 
tion, where they are open to admit the 
hand. They are made of gold, silver, 
amber, and mother-of-pearl. Those of 
silver are the most common ; but poorer 
females are sometimes obliged to wear 
rings of copper, horn, glass, beads, and 
other material of inferior description. The 
bracelets Eliezer gave to Rebekah were 
of gold; and wtimating gold by its 
weight, the two which he presented to 
her, which weighed ten shekels, must 
have been very valuable ; see Gen. xxiv. 
22. 

Muffler, — Some kind of veil is, doubt- 
less here intended ; and it is supposed 
that the veil worn in Egypt and Syria is 
the article alluded to. This is commonly 
a long strip, black or white, plain, or 
ornamented, fastened by bands to the 
head, just below the eyes, and sometimes 
descending to the feet. 

BoftneU, — This refers to the head-dress 
or turban of the females in the East ; 
the general principle of which is, that it 
is a cap bound round with one or more 
handkerchiefs, or sliawls, folded high and 
flat. Those of the upper class are orna- 
mented with jewels, gold spangles, and 
coins. 



Ornaments of the legs. — ^The ornaments 
of the leg are understood to be the plain 
an^et, without the tinkling ornaments. 

Meadbands, — These, according to later 
interpreters, refer to "zones," or "gir- 
dles," which i^pear to have been in an- 
cient times wWt some are now, very 
rich in texture, studded with gold, and 
ornamented with precious stones. 

Tahleis.-^The tablets here spoken of 
were small boxes, or bpffles, containing 
nch' perfumes. They were ornamented, 
and ^ere attached to a necklace that 
hung down to the waist. " 

Earrings, — ^These are generally consi- 
dered to pe what the Arabic version ren- 
diei-a it, namely, boxes of amulets, or 
charms. Such are worn by the Orientals 
universally at the present aay ; and those 
of the ladies are made to serve as orna- 
ments, being enclosed in small cases of 
embossed gold or silver, and suspended 
from the right side on a silken cord or 
chain, which is passed over the left 
shoulder. Sometimes, however, they are 
worn at the neck or bosom, and some- 
times around the head. Aben Ezra says, 
that these amulets were writings, written 
in gold and silver. Probably, those of 
the Hebrews contained some passage of 
Scripture, as those of Mohammedans 
contain extracts from the Koran. The 
Orientals believe that their amulets will 
avert evils, and obtain blessings. 
Nose jewels, — See Chains, 
Changeable suits of appareL — ^This pro- 
bably refers to the gowns, which are 
frequently very costly, and commonly of 
rich figured silks and satins. 

Mantles, — Mantles may refer to such 
as are used in private by the ladies of 
western Asia and Egypt. They are worn 
over the gown, and are made of cloth, 
silk, or velvet. 

Wimples, — ^This article of dress was a 
sort of hood, which fitted to the head, 
and came down behind almost to the 
back, and covering the shoulder. Such 
are worn now by the nuns in the south 
of Italy and Malta, and in the East, where 
it is made like a sheet, and is of silk or 
cotton, according to the rank of the 
wearer. 

Crisping-pins. — By " crisping-pins " 
we are to understand a richly ornamented 
purse, which the women wore attached 
to their girdles. They are cominonly 
made of silk, and wrought with gold 
and silver. Jahn says, however, that 
those of the Hebrew women were of solid 
metal, gold, or silver, qnd were f^sliioned 
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like a cone, with a rich border of cloth 
at the top. 

Glasses, — ^These glasses are, probably,, 
the metallic mirrors, which, in the East, 
the women carry about with them as 
articles of ornament and use ; but gome 
think that transparent garments arq signi- 
fied by the original. 

Fine linen, — By " fine linen '* we are 
probably to understand shirts, or under 
garments. 

Hoodsu — The most probable^ article 
pointed out as the " hoods *' here men- 
tioned is a kind of head dress still in use 
among the Arabian females. It consists 
of a large handkerchief or shawl, which; 
after covering the head, falls some way 
down the back, the corners being so 
brought round as to cover the bosom, and 
sometimes the lower part of the face. 

Veik, — These are referred to the head- 
veil worn in-doors by the ladies of west- 
em Asia and Egypt. This head-veil is 
generally a long strip of white muslin, 
embroidered with coloured silk and gold, 
which rests upon the head, and falls down 
the back in a very graceful manner. 

Stomacher, — It would be difficult to 
say what article of dress is meant by the 
"stomacher." Some, however, suppose, 
with great probability, that it was a gir- 
dle or zone, such as is now commonly 
worn by the Asiatic women, and which 
consists of a shawl folded wide, and put 
loosely and tastefully round the waist, 
leaving the comers hanging down, some- 
times in front, and sometimes behind. 

We will close this article with a de- 
scription given by Forbes, in his " Ori- 
ental Memoirs," of a Mogul beauty, in 
which most of the particidars spoken of 
by the prophet are noticed, and by which 
we shall see how rich these dresses of the 
Hebrew women were. "Her age did 
not exceed fifteen : her form was perfect, 
her features regular, and her large ante- 
lope eyes of a brilliant lustre : although 
fairer than the generality of Indian fe- 
males, neither the rose nor the lily 
adorned her complexion, yet the bra- 
nette tint rather enriched than impaired 
the softness and delicacy of her skin : 

trace was in all her steps, and her whole 
epoitment elegant and courteous. This 
young beauty excelled in personal charms, 
but was not so superbly attired as her 
friend, whom I hastily sketched as a 
well-dressed Mogul. Her drawers, of 
green satin flowered with gold, were seen 
under a chemise of transparent gauze, 
reaching to her slippers, richly embroi- 



dered : a vest of pale blue satin, edged 
with gold, sat close to her shape, which 
an upper robe of striped silver muslin, 
full and flowing, displayed to great ad- 
vantage : a netted veil of crimson silk, 
flowered with silver, fell carelessly over 
her long braided hair, combed smooth, 
and divided from the forehead, where a 
cluster of jewels was fastened by strings 
of seed pearl : her earrings were large 
and handsome ; that in her nose, accord- 
ing to our idea of ornament, less be- 
coming. The Asiatic ladies are extremely 
fond of the nose-jewel, and it is men- 
tioned among the Jewish trinkets in 
the Old Testament. A necklace, in in- 
termingled rows of pearls and gold, co- 
vered her bosom, and several strings of 
large pearls were suspended from an 
embroidered girdle set with diamonds: 
bracelets of gold and coral reached from 
her wrist to the elbow, golden chains 
encircled her ankles, and all her toes and 
Angers were adorned with valuable rings. 
Like most of the oriental females, of all 
religions, her eyes were tinged by a 
black circle, formed with the powder of 
antimony ; which produces a refreshing 
coolness, gives the eye additional lustre, 
and is thought to be a general improve- 
ment to Asiatic beauty." 



THE CEUSADE9.— No. II. 

THE SECOND CRUSADE. 

No works shall find acceptance in that day, 
When all disguises shall be rent away, 
That square not truly with the Scripture plan, 
Nor spring from love to God, or love to man. 

COWPER. 

Under the title of the " defender and 
baron of the holy sepulchre," Godfrey 
ruled in Jerusalem with a mild and gentle 
sway, and was prosperous. Upon his 
demise, the government devolved upon 
his brother Baldwin, who sustained its 
glory and interests with a firm hand. A 
nephew of the same name, who succeeded 
on the throne about a.d. 1118, although 
occasionally unfortunate, did not tarnish 
the honour of his predecessors. Folques 
of Anjou, who had married Melisandra, 
the eldest daughter of Baldwin ii., also 
ruled over the kingdom of Jerusalem, after 
his death, with much honour, for twelve 
years. To him succeeded Baldwin iii., 
a youth of a rash temper, and destitute of 
experience, under whose reign many dis- 
asters occurred, and, amon^ others, the 
loss of Edessa, one of the pnncipal towns 
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possessed and garrisoned by the French 
in Palestine, a.d. 1144. 

Edessa vras taken by Noiireddin, the 
most powerful Moslem prince whom the 
crusaders had yet encountered, and all 
the inhabitants put to the sword. The 
tidings of this event stirred up all Chris- 
tendom to vengeance. Assemblies and 
councils were called, and a final one met 
at Vezelay, in which the same enthusiasm 
was displayed as at Clermont. 

In the assembly at Vezelay, the cele- 
brated Bernard iiUed the place of Peter 
the hermit. This man was of noble 
birth, and while he rivalled his con- 
temporary Abelard in learning, he stood 
unrivalled in the art of eloquence. 
Bernard harangued the multitude. He 
represented the Christians in Palestine 
as '* afflicted and oppressed beyond mea- 
sure; their cities conquered, their persons 
enslaved; many of them immured in 
dungeons, loaded with fetters, starved, 
emaciated, exhausted, dying." Hence 
he called on the assembly to pity their 
Christian brethren, for whom Christ died ; 
to arm and fiee to their rescue from the 
hands of the infidel ; promising them suc- 
cess, and an eternal recompence in glory. 
The eloquence of Bernard was not in 
vain. The multitude responded to his 
appeal; they vowed to take arms and 
march, and clamorously solicited the sacred 
badge. The badge was given them, and 
the stock which the preacher brought 
with him being soon exhausted, he tore 
his garments to supply the demand. 

Louis VII., at this time king of France, 
offered to leave his court ,to head this ex- 
pedition. Previous to this, however, the 
mind of Louis had been prepared to 
" assume the cross." During a war car- 
ried on against Thibaud, count of Cham- 
pagne, he had taken the castle of Vitry 
by storm. By his orders the castle was 
set on fire, and the flames caught a neigh- 
bouring church, into which the popula- 
tion had crowded, to preserve themselves 
from the infuriated soldiery. Thirteen 
hundred men, women, and children 
perished in the conflagi'ation. 

Bernard availed himself of this inci- 
dent to work upon the feelings of the 
monarch. <' Stimulated by a diabolical 
spirit," said he, "you have desolated the 
country with fire and slaughter. The 
cries of the poor, the groanings of the 
prisoners, and the blood of the slain, 
have risen up against you before God, 
the Father of the fatherless, and the 
* Judge of the widow." 



Louis was stung with remorse. He 
acknowledged his wickedness, and^ in 
token of his penitence, and to expiate 
his crimes, he resolved to take the cross, 
and to lead an expedition to the Holy 
Land. 

The French monarch was joined by the 
emperor of Germany, Conrad in., and 
each led an army of upwards of an hun- 
dred thousand men, through the valley of 
the Danube to Constantinople, a.d. 1147. 
Conrad preceded the French monarch, 
and passed onwards into Asia. Betrayed 
by his Greek guides, however, in Asia 
Minor, his troops were surprised and de- 
stroyed amid the defiles of Laodicea; 
scarcely a tenth of them escaped; and 
Conrad himself, wounded and dismayed, 
with great difficulty reached Nice. 

The army of the French took a more 
circuitous route, but they were equally 
unsuccessful. One half of their number 
was cut off in the mountains by the sword 
of the Saracen. The rest reached Satalia, 
a sea port opposite to Cyprus, where 
I^uis and his nobles, weary of the te- 
dious and dangerous march by land, took 
shipping for Palestine, leaving their fol- 
lowers surrounded by the scimitars of 
their foes, without guide or leader. They 
all perished, and of the two hundred 
thousand warriors who had left the west 
of Europe, buoyant with hope, and anxious 
to display the feats of war, Louis only, 
with a band of some hundred cavaliers, 
reached the holy land. 

The ignominy of this ill success, and 
the desertion of his followers, fell upon 
the French monarch, and he sunk under 
the shame. He abandoned the feeling^ 
of the monarch and the warrior for those, 
of the pilgrim. With his scrip and staf^- 
he journeyed from Antioch to Jerusalem, 
when, accompanied by Baldwin, he visited 
the holy sepulchre, and assisted in all the 
exercises of superstitious devotion. 

These exercises being concluded, a 
general convention was held at Ptole- 
mais, for concerting the future military 
operations. The chiefs assembled re- 
solved, in concert with the battalions of 
Conrade, which had escaped, to besiege 
Damascus. Intrigue defeated their de- 
signs. After a fruitless display of force 
before the Syrian capital, the Christian 
chiefs withdrew from before its ramparts, 
and fell back upon Jerusalem. No farther 
enterprise was attempted, and the em- 
peror Conrad and the monarch of France 
returned into Europe with the melan- 
choly reflection, that their seal, their 
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labour, and the lives of their warriors 
were spent in vain. It was a costly 
sacrifice at the shrine of ambition, a fear- 
ful compliance with the demands of super- 
stition. — E. F. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON A CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 
IN THE LESSER THINGS OF LIFE. 

It is thought by many, that a man 
cannot with propriety reprove that fault 
in another, of which he himself has been, 
or is sometimes guilty; but I am of a 
different opinion. True it is, that to re- 
buke an onending brother with bitterness 
or severity, when we are equally culpa- 
ble ourselves, cannot be right, or rather, 
it must be wrong : but if a reproof be 
kindly meant and kindly given, I hold 
that it is neither unreasonable nor un- 
christian. 

What if a man, hasty in his disposition, 
given to procrastinate, and forgetful of 
his good resolutions, should speak thus 
to those around him : ** Neighbours, I 
see that some of you are quick in your 
temper, accustomed to put off till to-mor- 
row what you ought to do to-day, and 
sadly negligent in acting up to your good 
intentions. Let me beg of you to amend 
these errors. Unhappily I have fallen 
into the same faults that I perceive in 
you, and am every hour suffering from 
my folly. Be persuaded, neighbours, to 
turn your attention to these points; let us 
all try together. "Who can tell, but by 
seeking heavenly assistance, we may get 
the better of our infirmities?" If such a 
one were thus to speak, would you blame 
him? I think not; and am inclined to 
think that you would rather commend 
than condemn him. 

Now it happens that I am in this very 
case. Often do I find myself sadly defi- 
cient in maintaining, as to comparatively 
little things, that tone and temper of 
mind wh^h a Christian man should al- 
ways preserve ; and often do I smart on 
account of my failings. I have some- 
times fou^d, that by reproving faults, of 
which I k^ow myself to be guilty, I am 
made mote watchful and prayerful, while 
I hope I may give a useful hint to others. 
Bear with me, then, while I affectionately 
urge upon you earnestly to resist an en- 
trance iiito your hearts of this unamiable 
disposition. 

Oh, what a sunbeam is a kind-hearted 
Christian spirit, in the every-day affairs 
of common life ! How soothing, how 



comforting, how encouraging, is its influ- 
ence, in the ordinary cares that are min- 
gled with our daily blessings I Were we all 
rooted and grounded in Christian prin- 
ciple. Christian kindness, and Christian 
conduct, the crooked paths of our exist- 
ence would be comparatively straight, 
and the rough places plain ; the wilder- 
ness and solitary place would be glad, 
and the desert would rejoice and blossom 
as the rose. 

The command b given to the followers 
of the Redeemer, " Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven," Matt. v. 16. But 
it is a fact, that the experience of every 
day sets before Us, that many Christians 
far too much overlook their opportunities 
of exhibiting the beautiful fruits of the 
Spirit in the lesser things of life. That 
mantle of love and charity, which should 
clothe him as a garment within doors 
and without, is worn as it were on festi- 
vals, on high days and holidays, and is 
too frequently flung aside, in the daily 
arrangements and hourly occurrences of 
domestic life. Charity should take up its 
abode in a Christians heart; kindness 
should be as a lamp to his feet, and love 
an overflowing fountain, bordering and 
beautifying all his paths. 

This is a subject that we shall do well 
to ponder with seriousness, lieartfelt ear- 
nestness, and sincerity ; for it is indeed 
an error to be lamented, when the Chris- 
tian lives not up to the standard of his 
true stature in Christ ; when, while hold- 
ing fast the hope of the gospel, on any 
occasion he manifests in private life any 
thing of an unamiable and unkind dispo- 
sition, an unlovely and churlish spirit. 
And yet are there not such cases? Jdlow 
often do we require to be reminded, that 
'' Love is the fulfilling of the law," Rom. 
xiii. 10. 

There are few, perhaps, who will ven- 
ture to gainsay the often-repeated re- 
mark, that wheret here is a real love to 
God in operation in the heart, there will 
be, also, a love to those around us, not 
only to a few dear relatives and friends, 
but to the whole human race, the great 
family of mankind. The stranger, the 
outcast and the wanderer, will not be for- 
gotten ; but a spirit of kindness and phi- 
lanthropy will abound. Job ate not his 
morsel alone, but shared it with the father- 
less. He let not the stranger lodge in the 
street, but opened his <loors to the tra- 
veller. How much is there in the cha- 
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racter of Job that a Christian may emu- 
late with advantage ! "We may venture 
to conclude, that the heart that loves the 
Saviour, will not be careless about the 
welfare of sinners, but rather that its lan- 
guage will be in affectionate earnestness 
for their welfere. " Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters,'' Isa. 
Iv. 1, " Seek ye the Lord while he may 
be found, call ye upon him while he is 
near," Isa. Iv. 6. Yet still, while we 
may wish for the conversion of the world, 
we may yet err iii the want of that ha- 
bitual and abiding gentleness, charity, 
and kindness, which I do want to press 
tipon your attention. 

The spirit of Christian affection that 
reigns in some families is lovely to be- 
hold. The different members of the 
household walk together as those who are 
agreed. A bond of fellowship and bro- 
therhood binds them together. " Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for bre- 
thren to dwell together in unity! It 
is like the precious ointment upon the 
head, that ran down upon the beard, even 
Aaron's beard: that went down to the 
skirts of his garments; as the dew of 
Hermoii, and as the dew that descended 
upon the mountains of Zion: for there 
tne Lord commanded the blessing, even 
life for evermore," Psa. cxxxiii. 

Whether I shall succeed in bringing 
home this subject to you is doubtful ; but 
as what comes from the heart usually 
finds its way to the heart, I hope to do 
so. If I knew the best way of going 
about the matter, that way would I 
adopt ; but as it is, craving your forbear- 
ance, and beseeching you to help me 
in my undertaking, I will address myself 
to masters, mistresses, and servants. Good 
reason have I to know that, notwithstand- 
ing all my irifirmities, my readers are 
indulgently disposed to respect my opi- 
nion, and to give me credit for upright- 
ness of intention ; and not willingly would 
I forfeit these advantages. Masters, mis- 
tresses, and servants, then, receive in 
kindly spirit the present appeal of Old 
Humphrey to your hearts. 

A truly Christian man, as the head of 
a family, and a master, in the full exer- 
cise of Christian graces, is a delightful 
character in private life. His thoughts, 
words, and deeds, agree. In him the 
promise of the thirty-sixth chapter of the 
prophet Ezekiel is fulfilled : " A new 
heart also will I give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you : and I will 
take away the stony heart out of your 



flesh, and I will give you an heart of 
flesh." As a husband, a father, a master, 
and a neighbour, he will bear examin- 
ation. There is no kindness like Chris- 
tian kindness. An unkind Christian is a 
practical denier of his own principles; 
and yet harsh as the expression may ap- 
pear, there are some who bear this name, 
who are unkind to their partners, their 
children, their servants, and their neigh- 
bours. 

A Christian mistress, in the full exer- 
cise, as I said before, of Christian gitices, 
sheds aroimd her a calm, a soothing, and 
enlightening influence ; her cheerful and 
unruffled mien lights up the spirit of her 
household, making duty a pleasure, and 
obedience a delight. I have known such, 
but Christian mistresses have moments, 
aye hdurs of infirmity ; and then the fair 
page of domestic life becomes blurred 
and blotted with unlovely stains. 

It is an unthankfhl office to paint a 
hateful picture, but fidelity requires it to 
be done. Christian husbands and wives, 
masters and mistresses, forgetful of whose 
they are, and whom they profess to serve, 
sometimes chide away the spirit of gen- 
tleness and loi'e, and indulge in a spirit 
of anger, manifested in different ways. 
Sometimes it is loudj clamorous, insult- 
ing, and threatening. Sometimes re- 
proachful, sarcastic, and bitter; and at 
others silent, sullen, and vindictive. But 
the spirit is the same, whatever shape it 
may assume; and a hateful spirit it is. 
How does this matter affect you ? How 
soothing, how balm-like, how affection- 
ate, are the words of the apostle to the 
followers of Christ. " Let all bitterness, 
and wrath; and anger, and clamour, and 
evil speaking, be put away from you, 
with all malice : and be ye kind one to 
another, tenderhearted, forgiving one 
another, even as iSod for Christ's sake 
hath forgiven you. — Be ye therefore 
followers of God, as dear children ; and 
walk in love, as Christ aUo hath loved 
Us and hath given himself for us an 
offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 
smelling savoui*," Eph. iv. 31, 32; v. 
1,2. 

Christian servants are a necessary part 
of a Christian household. When they do 
well, they are worthy of our best regard ; 
when they do ill, they become a reproach, 
changing harmony to discord, and order 
to confusion. Christian servants have 
many opportunities of showing their prin- 
ciples, not only by obedience, forbear- 
ance, and respect, but also by the spirit 
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in which their several duties are dis- 
charged. " Servants, be subject to your 
masters with all fear; not only to the 
good and gentle, but also to the froward. 
For this is thanksworthy, if a man for con- 
science toward God endure grief, suffering 
wrongfully," 1 Pet. ii. 18, 19. 

Nothing can be clearer than the truth; 
that Chri«tian masters; mistresses, and 
servants are called on every day of the 
week, and fevery hour of the day, to 
practise self-denial. This, though an im- 
portant part of Christianity, is one of the 
rarest of Christian attainments ; and no- 
thing but the grace of God can perfect 
it in our hearts. Let iis not deceive our- 
selves in this matter; for the Christian 
spirit is a self-denying spirit, as well as a 
spirit of love and kindness. It is possi- 
ble to endure much, to assist much, and 
to give niuch without practising self-de- 
nial: we may do all these things with a 
selfish motive. How patiently does the 
pearl diver endure the dangers of his 
painful calling, that he niay obtain a 
reward ! how willingly the miser assists 
the spendthrift with money when he has 
a good security, and can obtain usury ; 
and how liberally the sower scatters his 
seed, that he may reap an abundant har- 
vest. Here is much selfishness, but no 
self-denial. O Christian ! consider more 
the self-denial of your Lord, the ex- 
ample of him who bought you with a 
price, and endured such contradiction of 
sinners, and ask yourself whether, in 
your private life, m "your daily walk 
and conversation," you manifest the 
Christian spirit of self-denial? To con- 
quer self in little things is a great vie- 
to^. "The greatest pope," said one, 
" is pope Self," and there is too much 
truth in the observation. Self is an 
enemy to Christian kindness, a tyrant, 
that lords it over the heritage of others, 
and an idol that robs God 6f his elory. 

Ch|^istian husband, parent, and master, 
give me your attention. It is true, that 
wherever the Christian goes, his princi- 
ples go with him ; for he cannot put 
them on and off like his garments; yet 
still it is in the bosom of his family that 
he is best known. If a man be not a 
Christian in private life; if he be not 
known and acknowledged as such at 
home ; if he be not loved, respected, and 
honoured in his own house ; if those who 
sit at meat with him, and gather round 
his hearth, cannot bear testimony that, 
amidst all his infirmities; his heart is 



right with God ; if there be a doubt, 
whether he is on the Lord's side — ^then is 
there reason for lamentation. A Christian 
may wander and return again ; he may 
fall, and rise again ; but if he return not 
with a humble heart from his wanderings, 
and rise not with a broken spirit from his 
falls, then is he as an alien among God's 
people. 

But my inquiry is not, now, so mUch 
about either the strength or the general 
consistency of your principles, as it is 
about your manifestation of them in the 
lesser things of life. You, who can bear 
an earthquake, can you endure a com- 
mon annoyance withoilt passion or ill 
temper? You, who can forgive the in- 
jury of an enemy, can ydu regard with 
affectionate forbearance the errors of 
those who are dearest to you? When 
the wife of your bosom has been a little 
wayward; when your children have been 
thoughtless, and your servants neglectful 
of your commands ; ate you considerate 
or unreasonable, meek or excited, for- 
giving or implacable? On great occa- 
sions you may call forth your great prin- 
ciples ; while as to lesser things you may 
be unwatchful and careless. Ever re- 
member, that great danger hiay arise 
from little sources. Watch and pray, lest 
ye enter into temptation. 

I have heard of, nay I have seen in- 
stances, unlovely instances of ah un- 
christian spirit breaking forth ori triiling 
occasions ; how is it with you ? When a 
disciple of the Redeemer, an heir of im- 
mortality and glory, becomes hasty, petu- 
lant, unreasonable, and severe, about a 
late dinner, a mistake in a butcher's bill, 
a joint over or under done, a forgotten 
message, an unpaid letter, -or any other 
minor irregularity, it is a melancholy ex- 
hibition of infirmity. 

The Christian head of the family should 
set an example in these things ; for him 
to be an unkind husband, a severe pa- 
rent, and unreasonable master, is to for- 
feit his own respect, and to decline in the 
estimation of his household. He cannot 
do this with impunity; he must either 
strive against his infirmities, or give up 
his claim to be ranked as a Christian 
man. Am I too hard upon you ? I think 
not. Let the balance be held with a 
steady hand. Not willingly would I spare 
myself; let me not then unkindly spare 
you. 

When the Christian, as husband, pa- 
rent, and master, like a vine laden with 
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goodly clusters, is rich in the fruits of the 
Spirit, he meets the daily vexations and 
trials of common life with calmness. 
Others may fret and chafe themselves, 
hut he, with an unruffled temper, looks 
around him without a murmur. It is 
only, when forgetful of what manner of 
men they ought to he, that any are hasty 
and boisterous, and high-minded. '^ Learn 
of me," said the Redeemer; "for I am 
meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls," Matt. xi. 29. 
" Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor 
mine eyes lofty," said David : " neither 
do J exercise myself in great matters, or 
in things too high for me," Psa. cxxxi. 1. 
What say you? while in the weightier 
cares of life, others are ready to ** curse 
God, and die," is your language, ** It is 
the Lord : let him do what seemeth him 
good?" and while worldly men have their 
outbreaks about mere "sticks and straws," 
are you showing forth the spirit of love, 
forbearance, patience, resignation, and 
thankfulness, in your daily concerns? Be 
honest to yourself, and seek not to evade 
this homely questioning. 

Nor let the Christian mistress take un- 
kindly the well-meant interrogatories of 
Old Humphrey. Blind must I have 
been, and insensible, in passing through 
the world, if I have not observed and 
honoured many a Christian wife, mother, 
and mistress, shedding a benignant light 
around her dwelling, and adorning the 
Christian character; but I must speak 
openly, even to you. It is possible, nay 
probable, that, in the lesser things of 
life, you have not always preserved that 
love, meekness, and considerate kindness, 
which for the mosi part may characterize 
your conduct and conversation. Christian 
wives are sometimes neglectful of the com- 
fort of their partners, and become way- 
ward and trying in various ways, forget- 
ful of the various irritations, vexations, 
and weighty cares that their husbands have 
to contend with. Are you careful, in 
little things, to promote your partner's 
peace? "1 spoke but one word," said 
a wayward wife, " and my husband is in 
a tempest." Alas ! she knew that that 
one word would be as a spark among 
gunpowder. 

Christian mothers, sometimes, are weak- 
ly indulgent to their cliildren. A Christian 
parent excused the sinful follies of her 
son, when he was a child, because he 
was "so droll." Alas! he grew up to 
be a droll man, and his sinM follies are 



now wringing that parent's heart. " A 
child left to himself bringeth his mother 
to shame," Prov. xxix. 16. A child once 
spat in the face of a servant : " Why did 
you not complain of this ?" inquired the 
mother of the child : " Because, ma'am," 
said the servant, "I considered that it 
was not so much the child as his parents 
who had ill-treated me; for they have 
never at any time rebuked him for his 
bad conduct to me." Are you ever hasty, 
unjust, inconsiderate, and unreasonable ? 
If a servant is rebuked tartly, accused 
wrongfully, required to do beyond her 
ability, or, when weary with her work, 
trifled with by unnecessary summonses 
of the bell, or unduly disturbed at her 
meals, no wonder that ill-will is excited. 
Be careful in these points, I beseech 
you, and indeed in every other. In your 
own house, and in the dwelling of your 
neighbour, when walking abroad, or 
mingling in company, carry about with 
you the ornament of a meek, a quiet, a 
considerate, and a Christian spirit No 
doubt you occasionally visit a sick bed ; 
what feminine excellences and Chris- 
tian virtues may there be exemplified! 
" Wouldst thou enter kindly and wisely," 
said one, "into the sorrows of the afflicted, 
use no harshness, bear with their infirmi- 
ties, and put thy soul in their soul's 
stead. Remember, that though faith, 
hope, and charity, are all Christian 
graces, the greatest of these is charity," 
1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

Are you quite sure that you are not 
given to pry into others' affairs, nor to 
make free with their characters and re- 
putation? Christians should ever stand 
well with their neighbours, for befbg 
lovers of quietude and peace. They 
should not be tattlers and busy-bodies. 
It is said in Holy Writ, that " charity [or 
love] shall cover the multitude of sins," 1 
Pet. iv. 8 ; and certain it is, that a truly 
Christian spirit will rather hide, than make 
known another's infirmities. Ther^ must 
needs be something out of joint in the 
framework of his affections, who spreads 
an evil report of another, be it true or false. 
Christian charity is kind, and hopeth all 
things. 

" Believe not every slandering tongne, 
As some Treak people do ; 
But ever hope that story wrong, 
That ought not to be true." 

Christian servant, how is it with you? 
I have spoken freely to your master and 
mistress; there can be no reason, then, 
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why you should he passed by. I call 
not in question your nonesty, your fide- 
lity, nor your habits, but rather give you 
credit for being an upright, diligent, 
faithful, and conscientious domestic. Still 
my question must find its way to your 
heart — Do you, in your common, every- 
day affairs, manifest the meekness and 
loveliness of the Christian character? 
Your steady attachment to your Christian 
profession, and your being ready to go 
through fire and water for your master 
and mistress, will neither justify a pert 
reply, a duty left undone, nor a churlish, 
unthankful, and repining spirit. ** My 
servant is an excellent servant," said a 
kind mistress, ** but she is never satisfied; 
she does her duty, but she does it in a 
bad spirit; she obeys me, rather as a 
matter of compulsion, than with that 
cheerful obedience that would give a 
double value to her services." I hope 
you are not such an unlovely and un- 
christian character as this. Your wages 
are not given you for rubbing and scrub- 
bing, sweeping and scouring, waiting at 
table, and going on errands merely, but 
for that willing obedience which makes 
labour lighter to yourself, and doubly 
acceptable to those you serve. 

Christian masters, mistresses, and ser- 
vants, from sunrise to sunset, there is, 
and there will be, a continual succession 
of domestic comforts and annoyances, 
joys and sonrows, to test the temper, and 
try the spirit we possess ; but when 
Christians are weighed, they should not 
be found wanting; and when put into 
the crucible, they should " come forth as 
gold." 

As we profess the same faith, and look 
to the same Saviour for salvation, what- 
ever may be our station, let us manifest 
therein a Christian spirit. Let us " up 
and be doing " in our daily concerns, 
provoking one another to love and good 
works, that it may no longer be said with 
truth, that the Christian overlooks his 
opportunities to exhibit the beautiful 
fruits of the Spirit, in the lesser things of 
life. Let us manifest the spivit of our 
calling in Christ Jesus, " bjr pureness, by 
knowledge, by longsuffering, by kind- 
ness, by the Holy Ghost, by love un- 
feigned, by the word of truth, by the 
power of God, by the armour of righte- 
ousness on the right hand and on the 
left," 2 Cor. vi. 6, 7. Let charity take 
up its abode in our hearts; let kindness 
be as a lamp to our feet, aod let love at- 



tend us, as an ever flowing fountain, bor- 
dering and beautifying all our paths. 



UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES OF 
SCRIPTURE.— No. IX. 

What was the charge on which the 
Jews condemned Christ to death 7* 

Familiar as this question may at first 
seem, the answer is not so obvious as 
might be supposed. By a careful perusal 
of the trial of our Lord as described by 
the several Evangelists, it will be found 
that the charges were two, of a nature 
quite distinct, and preferred with a most 
appropriate reference to the tribunals 
before which they were made. 

Thus the first hearing was before " the 
chief priests and all the council," a Jewish 
and ecclesiastical court ; accordingly 
Christ was then accused of blasphemy. 
** I adjure thee by the living God, tell me 
whether thou be the Son of God," said 
Caiaphas to him, in the hope of convict- 
ing him out of his own mouth. When 
Jesus in his reply answered that he was, 
"then I the hieh priest rent his clothes, 
saying. He hath spoken blasphemy; 
what further need have we of witnesses ? 
behold, now ye have heard his blas- 
phemy," Matt. xxvi. 65. 

Shortly after, he is taken before Pilate, 
the Roman governor, and here the charge 
of blasphemy is altogether suppressed, 
and that of sedition substituted. ** And 
the whole multitude of them arose, and 
led him unto Pilate. And they began to 
accuse him, saying. Wo found this fellow 
perverting the nation, and forbidding to 
give tribute to Cesar saying that he him- 
self is Christ a King," Luke xxiii. 1, 2. 
And on this plea it is that they press his 
conviction, reminding Pilate that if he 
let him go, he was not Cesar's friend. 

This difference in the nature of the 
accusation, according to the quality and 
character of the judges, is not forced upon 
our notice by the Evangelists, as though 
they were anxious to give an air of pro- 
bability to their narrative by such circum- 
spection and attention to propriety; on 
the contrary, it is touched upoh in so 
cursoiy and unemphatic a manner as to 
be easily overlooked ; and I venture to 
say, that it is actually overlooked by 

* The following argument was suggested to me 
by reading "Wilson's Illustration of the Method 
of Explaining the New Testament by the Early 
Opinions of Jews and CUriatiaDS concerning Christ." 
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most readers of the Gospels. Indeed; 
how perfectly, agreeable to the temper of 
the times, and of the parties concerned, 
such a proceeding was^ can scarcely be 
perceived at first sight. The coincidence, 
therefore, will appear more striking if we 
examine it somewhat inore closely. A 
charge of, blasphemy was, of all others, 
the best fitted to detach the multitude 
from the cause of. Christ; and it is only 
by a proper regard to this circumstance, 
that we can obtain the true key to the 
conflicting sentiment^ of the people to- 
wards him; oiie while haiHng him, as 
they do» with ^rapture, and then again 
striving to pUt him to death.. 

Thus, when Jesus walked in Solomon's 
Porch, the Jews came round about him; 
and said ynto him^ '' If thou be the 
Christ;, tell us plainly. Jesus answered 
them, I told you, and ye believed not." 
He then goes, on to speak of the works 
which testified of him, and adds, ih cdn- 
Qlusion, " I and, my Father are one." 
The effect of which words. was instantly 
this, that the Jews (that is, the people) took 
up stonies to stone him " for blasphemy," 
and because, being a man, he made him- 
self God, John X. 22 — 33. Again, in the 
6th chapter of St. John, we read of five 
thousand men, who, having witnessed his 
miracles, actually acknowledged him as 
'* that prophet that should come into the 
world," n^yi even wished to take him by 
force, and make him a king: yet the very 
next day, when -Christ said to these same 
people, *' Tills is that bread which came 
down from heaven,", they murmured at 
hinl; doubtless considering him to lay 
claim to Divinity, for he replies, "Doth 
this offend you? What and if ye shall see 
the Son of man ascend up where he was 
before ?" Expressions at which such 
serious offence was taken, that "from that 
time many of his disciples went back, and 
walked no more with him.*' So that it 
is not in these days only that men forsake 
Christ from a reluctance to acknowledge 
(as he demands of them) his Godhead. 
And again, when Jesus cured the impo- 
tent man on the sabbafh-day, and in de- 
fending, himself for having so done, said, 
" My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work," we are told, " therefore the Jews 
sought the niore to kill him, because he 
not only had broken the sabbath, but said 
also that God was his Father, making him- 
self equal with God," Johnv. 17, 18. So 
on another occasion, when Jesus had been 
speaking with much severity in the tem- 



ple, we find him unmolested, till he adds, 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you, Befote 
Abraham was, I am," John viii. 58 ; but 
no sooner had he so said, than "they 
took up stones to cast at him." tn like 
manner, (to come to the last scene of hi^ 
mortal life,) when he entered Jerusaletri 
he had the people in his favour, for the 
chief priests and scribes feared them; 
yet, very shortly after, tHe tide was so 
turned against him, that the same people 
asked Barabbas rather than Jesus. . And 
why ? As Messiah they were anxious 
to rfeceive him, which was the character 
in which he had entered Jerusalem ; but 
they rejected him as the " Son of God," 
which was the character in which he 
stood before them at his trial : facts which, 
taken in a doctrinal view, are of no small 
value, proving, as they do, that the Jews 
believed Christ to lay claim to Divinity, 
however they migh tdispute or deny the 
right. It is consistent, therefore, with 
the whole tenor of the gospel history, 
that the enemies of Christ, to gain their 
end with the Jews, should have actually 
accused him of blasphemy, as they are 
represented to have done, and should have 
succeeded. Nor is it less consistent with 
that history, that they should have actual- 
ly waved the charge of blasphemy when 
they brought him before a Roman magis- 
trate, aiid substituted that of sedition in 
its stead ; for the Roman governors, it is 
teell kno^n, were very indifferent about 
religious disputes ; they had the toleration 
of in en who had no creed of their own. 
Gallio, we hear in after times, " cared for 
none of these things ;" and in the same 
spirit, Lysias writes to Felix about Paul, 
that he perceived him to be accused of 
questions concerning their law, " but to 
have nothing laid to his charge worthy of 
death or of bonds," Acts xxiii. 29. 

It may be remarked, that this is not 
so much a casual coincidence between 
parallel passages of several Evangelists, 
as an instance of singular but undesigned 
harmony, amongst tne various component 
parts of one piece of history which they 
all record ; the proceedings before two 
very different tribunals being represented 
iii a manner the most agreeable to the 
kriown prejudices of all the parties con- 
cerned. — Rev, J. J, Blunt, 
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small, high or low, limited ot extended, 
only by comparison, is a trite observation ; 
but, independently of this truth, the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed some- 
times impart a new character to the things 
around us : thus, he who for the first time 
ascends the weathercock of a church spire 
has a more fearful conception of height than 
when he afterwards climbs a mountain ; 
and the benighted wanderer on the moors 
of Westmoreland has a more Oppressive 
sense of loneliness than he who by day 
traverses alone the more extended steppe, 
the pampa, or the ptairie. to one of 
our celebrated circumnavigators; the Bri- 
tish Channel was a contracted space ; while 
to me; when buffetted about by the angry 
billows, it has more than once appeared 
as a boundless ocean. 

These Wiltshire Plains, too, that are 
now before me, by those who are accus- 
tomed to explore vaster tracts of unculti- 
vated lands; might be considered small ; 
but unbounded as they are to the eye, 
tliey somewhat oppress me with their 
ntagnitude. They are to me as 

*' The loneliness of earth that overawes 
The lama driver on Peruvia's peak." 

The silence, the solitariness, and the 
apparently immeasurable extent of these 
retired wilds, impress me with a sense of 
desertion. I feel that to be banished 
from my kind would be indeed an afflic- 
tion ; and I yearn with a kindlier feeling 
for the association and sympathy of my 
fellow-beings. 

Here and there I can espy on these 
wide extended downs a lonely hut, and 
even how in the distance I can discern a 
shepherd in the niidst of his straggled 
flock, nor is the barking of his dog alto- 
gether inaudible. 

Strange that with huge Stonehenge in 
my mind so small a thing as a daisy 
should arrest me ; yet so it is : the one at 
iny feet is strikingly beautiful, perhaps 
the more so just now as it grows so lonely. 

" Take but the humblest floweret of the field, 
And if our pride will to our reason yield. 
It must, by sure comparison, be shown 
That on the regal seat, great David's son, 
Arrayed in all his robes, and, types of power, 
Shines with less glory than that simple flower." 

It may be that, here, many a pious 
keeper of sheep, looking on this extended 
plain as the floor of a mighty temple, 
whose roof is the clear blue sky, has wor- 
shipped God in sincerity while his scat- 
tered flock have fed round him. The 
remembrance comes upon me uncalled for, 
that David was a shepherd, and sang, per- 



chance, some of his own glorious psalnis 
in the solitary places where he wandered 
alone ; and it was to shepherds keeping 
watch by night that the star of Bethlelifem 
wail flrst made manifest. He whose eye 
has delighted in the sacred pdge, and 
whose heart has felt that God is gracious, 
will sing the praises of the Most lligh, 
whether in the crowded city or the soli- 
tary plain. 

" To Him whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar earth, sea, skies ; 
One chorus let all beings raise, 
All nature's incense rise." 

I am on niy way to Stonehenge, and 
feel as I Itpproach the place a feverish 
excitement, lest, even now, something 
should occur to prevent my gazing on 
what has called up within me an irre- 
pressible interest and curiosity. I am 
drawing near one of the wonders .of the 
woHd, and feel as I think I should feel 
if the pyramids were about to burst on 
my sight. 

The traditional accounts of Stonehenge 
are only curious for their vagueness, 
their wildness, their silliness, and their 
superstition. It is said that the stones 
of this celebrated pile lay on the premises 
of an elderly woman in Ireland, and that 
the prophet Merlin desirous to have them 
oh Salisbury Plain, employed the author 
of evil to bargain with the old lady about 
them. This he effected by taking the 
shape of a gentlfeman, and ofifering her as 
much money as she would count out in odd 
sorts of coin, while he removed the stones. 
The old lady gladly agreeing to this propo- 
sal, set down to aheap of fourpenny-half- 
penny pieces, ninepenny pieces, thirteen- 
penny-halfpenny pieces, and others, but 
the moment she set her finger on a four- 
penny-halfpenny coin, the stones were 
gone. Wild as this tradition may appear, 
it has not exceeded the belief of the cre- 
dulous, and even now people are to be 
found who give credit to the tale that the 
huge stones were conjured across the seas 
by Merlin the enchanter. 

The account given by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis seems rather to favour than to dis- 
countenance this wild tradition. " There 
was," says he, " in Ireland, a pile of 
stones worthy admiration, and corre- 
sponding with those at Stonehenge, called 
* The Giant's Dance,' because giants 
from the remotest parts of Africa brought 
them into Ireland, and in the plains of 
Kildare, not far from the castle of Naase, 
as well by force of art as strength, mira- 
culously set them up. These stones 
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Aurelius Ambrosins, king of the Britons, 
procured Merlin by supernatural means 
to bring from Ireland into Britain ; and 
that he might leave some famous monu- 
ment of so great a treason in after ages 
in the same order and art as they stood 
formerly, set them up where the flower 
of the British nation fell by the cut-throat 
practice of the Saxons, and where, under 
the pretence of peace, the ill-secured 
youth of the kingdom, by murderous 
designs were slain." 

I need not, however, give myself the 
trouble to narrate all the various parti- 
culars of Stonehenge, set forth by tradi- 
tion or by historians : it will be enough 
to sum up, as it were, the whole by ob- 
serving that one writer is of opinion that 
the pile was erected at the command of 
the last British king in memory of four 
hundred and sixty Britons murdered by 
Hengist the Saxon : another,' that it is a 
mere monument either of the last British 
king, or of the famous British queen Boa- 
dicea : a third considers it to be the dilapi- 
dated remains of a Roman temple : a fourth, 
that the supposition of its having been 
built by the Romans is not half so pro- 
bable, as that of its having been erected 
by the Danes : whilst a nfth, confident 
that all other conjectures are incorrect, 
takes it for granted that it is a temple 
erected by the Druids, and that in it they 
performed their superstitious rites. 

It is said to be a national failing in 
Englishmen to visit other countries before 
they have half explored their own ; but, 
that all such as wander wide in search of 
the marvellous, perfectly regardless of 
the wonders which are near them, may 
be on their guard, I will quote for their 
express edification a few words from old 
John Gibbons. They are as follows : — 

"A wander wit of Wiltshire, rambling 
to Rome to gaze at antiquities, and there 
screwing himself into the company of 
antiquaries, they intreated him to illus- 
trate unto them that famous monument 
in his country called Stonage. His 
answer was, he had never seen nor heard 
of it ; whereupon they kicked him out of 
doors, and bade him go home and visit 
Stonage." 

This was a somewhat harsh and sum- 
mary reproof; but we may gather from 
it the general lesson, that it is unwise to 
go abroad in quest of what is wonderful, 
while we neglect what is yet more won- 
derful at home. 

I love these quaint old authors who 
will express their own meaning in their 



own way, and must therefore give you a 
another extract from the same pen. 

" Jeffery of Monmouth will tell you a 
tale that these stones were brought by 
giants ft'om Africa into Kildare in Ire- 
land, and by some legerdemain of Merlin 
conveyed to the place where they are; 
but no credible historian could speak any 
word of any such thing. Gildas Badoni- 
cus of Bath, within twenty or thirty miles 
of Stonage, writing anno 543, had not 
a word of it ; nor venerable Bede, who 
writing anno 727, of many other rarities 
of this island, hath not a word of Ston* 
age. Ethelred, nor Ingulthus, who wrote 
anno 1060, nor William of Malms- 
burie, 1142, hath not a word of it; nor 
Hovedon, 1192; nor Paris, 1250; nor 
Westmonasteriensis, 1280; nor Florentius 
Wigomiensis, who wrote about five hun- 
dred years since, yet not a word of it; 
and Henricus Huntingdoniensis, writing 
soon after, tells us the naked truth of the 
matter, and that it was not because they 
would not, but because they could not 
say anything of it. This Stonage did 
astonish them, this did amaze them, that 
they durst not labour lest they should lose 
their labour and themselves also. If the 
grand seniors which lived so near it, 
above a thousand years since, could not, 
how should we silly freshmen unlock the 
closet?" 

• • • • 

The extent of this plain reminds me 
of the boundless ocean, but all is im- 
movable; for the scattered flocks that 
speckle the wold are too distant for the 
eye to discern their movements — the very 
clouds are motionless. Ay ! yonder is a 
solitary crow flying far, far above me, 
but the contrsist thus afforded only ren- 
ders the monotonous stillness the more 
striking. 

• • • • 

Stonehenge I Stonehenge ! There it 
is, although but dimly descried I I draw 
my breath shorter, and hurry on impa- 
tiently. This distant glance is in itself a 
luxury. To have seen Stonehenge is a 
privilege that none can take from me 
now ; there is satisfaction in the thought. 
What a place is this on which to erect a 
temple, so remote from all appearance of 
population ! 

I am now in the centre of this myste- 
rious ruin, so unlike anything which I 
have ever before seen. How nianv a fel- 
low-being visiting this place has wrestled 
with his emotions, filled with strange con- 
jectures and feelings hard to define ! It 
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is a painful thought that by the perverse- 
ness and blindness of the human heart 
such an impressive union of simplicity 
and sublimity as is here visible should 
have ever been "perverted to impious 
and idolatrous purposes, instead of being 
directed to the worship and honour of 
Him who created the whole expanse 
from hence surveyed, above and beneath, 
who made sun, moon, and stars, tlie 
heavens, and heaven of heavens, and 
worlds of inconceivable glory." 

To bring my roaming tnoughts to a 
definite point, I will read a few of Dr. 
Charlton's observations on Stonehenge, 
which I happen to have with me. The 
Doctor wrote in the reign of King Charles 
the Second, being physician to that light- 
minded monarch. 

" I adventure to acquaint you with my 
conjecture concerning the time when 
Stonehenge was first -set up, which I take 
to bo in the beginning of the reign of 
that excellent prince, Alfred, or Allu- 
red; who, as he was the first anointed 
king of this island, so was he the first 
learned king, and most munificent pa- 
tron of scholars that ever swayed the 
sceptre of Britain ; for all our chronicles 
agreeingly deliver that he was scarcely 
seated in his throne, when there came 
over greater swarms of Danes than ever 
before to infest his dominions ; and that, 
after many unfortunate battles with 
them, he was reduced to that extremity 
that, leaving his large monarchy to 
the rage and rapine of those insulting 
Pagans, he fled, for safety of his life, into 
the marshes of Somersetshire,- where for 
two years he lay concealed in a poor dis- 
guise, sustaining himself by fishing and 
fowling. Learning policy from adversity, 
and deriving eourage from necessity, he 
ventured in the habit of a common min- 
strel to enter the Danes' camp, (in Wilt- 
shire,) and probably not far from the 
• place where Stonehenge stands; and 
having viewed the manner of their en- 
camping, and observed their security, he 
retiirned back to . several of his lords, 
retreated into the island called Edlinsey, 
environed with two rivers. Thane and 
Parrett, in Somersetshire, and acquainted 
them in. how careless and open a posture 
he found the enemy, re-collected the scat- 
tered remains of his forces, and with 
these surprising the Danes, and putting 
them first into a panic terror, and then to 
flight, gave them so considerable a defeat 
that they immediately submitted to a 



treaty, and delivered hostages for per- 
formance of conditions. 

"Now, considering the extreme low ebb 
of fortune to which this excellent king 
was at that time brought, and the high 
flood of prosperity that had in the mean- 
while advanced the Danes over all parts 
of his dominions, insomuch that nothing 
seemed wanting to complete their con- 
quest, but only to find out the few 
defendants who remained in obscurity; 
and withal reflecting on that former men- 
tioned custom of that ambitious and 
martial nation, to erect Courts Royal of 
huge stones, according to the manner 
described, for the election of their kings, 
in all countries where the happy success 
of their arms had given them a title to 
sovereignty; I am apt to believe that 
having then over-run the whole kingdom 
except only Somersetshire, and encamp- 
ing their main army in Wiltshire for near 
upon two years together, and setting up 
their rest in a confidence to perpetuate 
their newly-acquired power, they employ- 
ed themselves during that time of leisure 
and jollity in erecting Stonehenge as a 
place wherein to elect and inaugurate 
their supreme commander, king of Eng- 
land ; the weakness of the distressed 
Alfred aflbrding them a fit opportunity, 
and that country yielding them fit ma- 
terials, for BO great and stupendous a 
work." 

When I first approached the ruin, a 
longing to comprehend its origin came 
over me, a yearning to make out the dark 
enigma that for ages had puzzled the 
learned and the wise. 

" Who raised the wondrous pile f** I asked and 

sighed, 
And paused for a reply; but none replied. 
Time passed me bv, and answered with a frown, 
** VVhoever raised it, I will pull it down." 

I came not here to measure the height, 
breadth, and thickness of these stupen- 
dous stones, the extent of the two imper- 
fect ovals, or the diameters of the two 
huge circles which sm-round them ; those 
who are curious in such matters may 
measure for themselves, for many have 
found great pleasure in this employment. 
I take it for granted that the dimensions 
given by Speed, Camden, Inigo Jones, 
Gibson, Stukely, Wood, Smith, Wansey, 
Maton, King, Hoare, and others, are suf- 
ficiently correct. The outer circle of this 
roofless temple is about three hundred 
feet in circumference, composed of upright 
stones of a stupendous size. Speed in 
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describing tbem, says they axe " twentyr 
eight feet and more in lengtb, and ten in 
breadth/' but this is more than others 
make them; the thickness of them is 
between three and four feet. The ditch 
fhat surrounds the whole is about thirty 
feet wide, and at a distance of a hundred 
feet or little more. The stone called the 
Friar's Heel stands at least two hundred 
feet from the pile, and there is another 
stone or two between this and the temple. 
Before i entered this mysterious ring, 
the erect stones appeared uniforui) close 
together, and placed with some regard to 
regularity, and on this account they did 
not so much affect me : but now, the vast 
irregular grandeur of the colossal pile 
astonishes and bewilders me. Awe, 
amazement, and solemnity are as a load 
on my spirit pressing heavily. I want to 
know, but I am ignorant ; I wish to ad- 
mire, but I am awe-struck. I long to 
enjoy the scene around me, but I cannot ; 
tears would be a relief to me. Seated on 
a moss-grown stone, I seem equally 
moved by the durability and desolation 
of this stupendous pile. 

Ages seem present, shadowy giant forms, 
And fantasies that throng the heated brain, 
Are flitting to and fro ; unhallowed rites, 
Obscene and cruel, and unearthly shapes 
Start into being, — 
Silence and time, and dread eternity 
Are gathering round me, crowding on my 
thoughts. 

Many remains, colossal, massy, and 
secluded, have I gazed on with solemn 
feelings, but never do I remember such 
arresting,. mysterious solemnity being ex- 
cited within me by mouldering castle, 
abbey, church, or priory, as that which 
now oppresses me. It is strange ; but 
these huge, uncouth, erect, and frowning 
stones seem embued with the spirit of 
by-gone ages. They over-awe me as they 
stand gloomily questioning, as it were, 
my right to trespass within their shadowy 
circle. That smgle stone, that mighty 
fallen fragment yonder, is a ruin in itself. 
There it lies like the carcase of some 
overthrown Druidic Goliath, an opposer 
and defier of the living God ! 

How can it be accounted for that one 
so fond of abstraction and scenes of soli- 
tude as I, should now experience sensa- 
tions bordering almost on fear? These 
huge grey stones flinging their broad 
shadows seem displeased, and I feel as 
though I should be safer at a distance on 
the exposed plain than among them. 

In other ruins we call to remembrance 



the manners and customs of ancient times, 
peopling our pathway, and calling around 
us armed men, and abbots, and abbesses, 
and hooded friars, and white-robed nuns, 
as the case may be ; but here we have 
nothing but vague and shadowy legends, 
wild and unearthly traditions, to enable 
us to conjecture the forbidding forms that 
have moved beneath the dark shade of 
these gigantic stones. Imagination takes 
the place of memory, and influenced by 
the appalling glooui that pervades the 
spot, conjures up shapes of human victims 
reeking in sacrifice ; while Druidic priests, 
sullen, cruel, and implacable, stand around 
the crimson-stained altar, shrouded with 
superstition, mystery, and death. It is a 
relief to turn to the merciful and purify- 
ing influences of the Cliristian dispensa- 
tion, calling to remembrance that " God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believetii 
in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life," John iii. 16. Oh! that the 
abominations of idolatry wer§ done away 
throughout the world, and that every 
Pagan temple was, like this, in ruins 1 

The circus, or hippodrome, the vestiges 
of which Dr, Stukely discovered half a 
mile north of the temple, was above ten 
thousand feet long; and the Barrows, 
gigantic mounds of earth, where bodies 
have been committed to the ground, are 
full of interest; but he who has ntused in 
this mighty ruin has enough to occupy 
his mind without other pursuits. Stpne- 
henge, whether regarded as a grand tein- 
ple, a huge altar, an imposing trophy, a 
solemn carnedd, or a mighty cromlech, 
arrests the eye and heart of every spec- 
tator. It is a monument of antiquity 
that in every sense stands alonq, huge, 
uncouth, unequalled, grand, wonderful, 
and incomprehensible. 



KEY TO EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS.* 
In the year 1819, an important and 
highly interesting essay appeared in the 
supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, under the article " Egypt," which 
was understood and acknowledged to be 
the production of Dr. Thomas Young, a 
gentleman whose great talents and varied 
acquirements, both in science and litera"^ 
ture, have seldom been equalled, perhaps 
never surpassed. This elaborate article 

• Prom a work entitled, " Egyptian Antiquities," 
published by the Eeligious Tract Society. 
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embodied the resuU of a laborious com- 
parison of the three inscriptions on the 
pillar of Rosetta, and gave a list of more 
than two hundred groups of hieroglyphic 
characters to which this comparison had 
enabled ]iim to assign some probable 
meaning. A considerable number of 
these proi^d afterwards to be correct 

Much attention was excited by this 
announcen^ent, and efforts were made by 
many learned men to extend and apply 
Dr. Young's discoveries, by which the 
following most important fact regarding 
the nature of the Egyptian writings had 
been established. He demonstrated that 
the two unknown inscriptions were, as to 
their mode of expressing ideas, identical ; 
the middle one being in good measure a 
corruption or running form of the upper 
one. Amongst other important discove- 
ries, the mode of numeration used in the 
hieroglyphic writings was satisfactorily 
ascertained by the researches of Dr. 
Young.* 

StiU, however, the subject remained in 
an imperfect state. It seemed scarcely 
possible to deduce from these few ascer- 
tained facts what was the nature of this 
ancient system of expressing or rather of 
concealing ideas j tnat is, whether the 
hieroglyphic characters were the signs 
of sounas or the pictures of things ; and 
until this had been settled, it was of 
course in vain to attempt any applica- 
tion or extension of the knowledge gained 
upon the subject. 

Another discovery, however, was soon 
afterwards made through the labours of 
.the zealous and indefatigable person to 
whom we have just alluded, ChampoUion. 
A small obelisk had been found in the 
island of Phil6 by Belzoni, whose name is 
well known as an adventurous and suc- 
cessful explorer of the remains of ancient 
Egypt: this was afterwards brought to 
England by Mr. Bankes, and copies of it 
were tranpmiUed by him to various learn- 
ed bodies on the continent. It was re- 
markable for a Greek inscription on the 
square base, which is a supplication of 
the priests of Isis residing at PhiJ6 to 
Juing Ptolemy, to Cleopatra, his sister, 
and to Cleopatra, his wife. On the obe- 
lisk itself was an hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion, in the course of which a group of 
characters occurred, enclosed in a ring or 
frame : this same group was also found 
on the pillar of Rosetta, and had there 

« Units  Tens. f\ HuudB. <^ Thous. ff. 



been very nearly demonstrated to contain 
the proper name of Ptolemy; 
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but there was also another group on the 
obelisk which, supposing this assumption 
to be correct, must necessarily also con- 
tain the uame of Cleopatra; as 
the inscription on the base ex- 
pressly referred to the consecra- 
tion of the obelisk to these two 
personages. The comparison and 
analysis of these two names is in 
itself curious, and in its results 
most important We give a bvief 
extract from the letter of ]V(. 
ChampoUion to M. Dicier, in 
which he first announced his' dis- 
covery. 

" The first sign of the name of Cleo- 
patra which represents a kind of qua- 
drant, and which ought to be the letter 
K (C,) shquld not occur in the name of 
Ptolemy, ancl it {9 po( (liere. The se- 
cond, a crouching lion, which should 
represent the L, is identical with the 
fourth of Ptolemy, which is also an L. 
The third sign is a feather or leaf, which 
should represent the shor( vowel E. Two 
similar leayes may \>e observed at the 
end of the name of Ptolemy, which by 
their position must have the sound of E 
long. The fourth character to the left 
represents a kind of flower or root with 
its stalk bent downwards, should answer 
to the letter O, and is apcordinglv the 
third letter in the name of Ptolemy. 
The fifth to the right is a sort of square, 
which should represent the letter P, and 
it is the first in the nan^e of Ptolemy. 
The sixth to the left is a hawk, which 
should be the letter A. That letter does 
not occur in the Greek name Ptolemy, 
neither does it occur in the hieroglyphic 
transcription. The seventh is an open 
hand representing the T, but this cha- 
racter is not found in the name Ptolemy, 
where the second letter T is expressed 
by the ses^ment of a sphere. The author 
thought that these two characters might 
be homophonic ; that is, both expressing 
the same sound, and he was soon able 
to demonstrate that his opinion was well 
founded. The eighth sign, a mouth seen in 
front, ought to be the letter R, and ^s 
that letter does not occur in Ptolemy, it 
is also absent from his hieroglyphic name. 
The ninth and last sign, which ought to 
be the vowel A, is a repetition of the 
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hawk, wliich has that sound in the sixth. 
The signs of the feminine on each side 
of this hawk terminate the name of 
Cleopatra ; that of Ptolemy ends with a 
hent stalk/ which we conclude to be the 
letter S." 

This ingenious analysis put the au- 
thor in possession of eleven hierogly- 
phic characters, representing vowels, 
consonants, or dipthongs of the Greek 
alphabet. The great works on Egypt, 
published by the French government, 
and containing the results of the la- 
bours of the body of learned men who, 
as before stated, accompanied the expe- 
dition to that country, supplied him with 
abundant materials wherewith to extend 
his discovery. The names of Alexander 




Berenice 
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and the Ptolemies Alexander, and 
Neo-Cesar pretty nearly completed the 
list of the names of the Macedonian 
sovereigns of Egypt, and made many 
further additions to the hieroglyphic 
alphabet; fully establishing the singular 
principle that homophons, or different 
characters denoting the same sounds, 
were employed. 

Another, and still more extraordinary 
discovery, arose from the application of 
the knowledge thus acquired. Champol- 
lion read the Greek names and titles of 
the Roman emperors transcribed in hiero- 
glyphic characters: and since then, the 
names of most of them, from Augustus 
down to Caracalla, have been found thus 
engraved on the walls of the temples of 
Egypt. 

An interesting as well as amusing re- 
sult was noticed in the first announcement 
of the discovery. Champollion read upon 
the circular zodiac of Dendara the titles 
of Augustus Cesar ; and upon the square 
one at Esneh the name of Antoninus. 
That temple, then, which M. Dupuis had 
demonstrated to be 4000 years older than 
the Christian era, proved to have beCn 
built about the time of its commence- 
ment; while the temple at Esneh, to 
which another authority had assigned an 
antiquity of at least 17,000 years before 
that period; ought to have been dated 140 
years after it. These were the first- 
fruits of this extraordinary discovery; 



and it is pleasant to have to relate that 
they thus subserved the cause of scrip- 
tural truth. The bold assertions of these 
infidels regarding the extreme antiquity 
of the zodiacs, had certainly made a con- 
siderable impression in this country as 
well as on the continent. 

The effect of this complete^ exposure 
of their groundlessness was highly bene- 
ficial. It exercised much influence in 
exposing the pretensions of a class of ar- 
rogant writers upon antiquity, who had 
assumed a tone of all but infallibility in 
perverting every tiling to be found upon 
any part of this subject, either in existing 
remains or in ancient writings, to support 
their opposition to the Bible. 

The Key to the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
was now evidently discovered. An at- 
tempt made to limit their alphabetic use 
to the rings or cartels containing the 
names of Greek or Roman potentates, 
by certain learned persons who were too 
much wedded to ancient prepossessions 
to admit readily the overthrow of them, 
proved to be vain. A work published in 
1824* established the reality and import- 
ance of the whole discovery, in a manner 
too apparent to admit of further question. 



THE CHRISTIAN'S SAFETY. 

There is one new and living way, in 
which I trust we shall daily proceed to- 
wards the Holiest of all. What a privi- 
lege it is to receive from on high that 
soundness of mind, and . that warmth of 
heart which, when united, give a delight- 
ful interest to the Christian character, 
and fortify the believer against the frost 
of indifference on the one hand, and the 
freaks of fanaticism on the other! — Jo- 
seph Hughes, 

PUBLIC LIBRAIIIES. 

The largest library in Great Britaia is 
that in the British Museum, which con- 
tains about 225,000 printed books;* but 
there ai-e no less than eight Ubraries on 
the Continent which surpass it, namely, 
Paris, 700,000 books ; Munich, 500,000 ; 
St. Petersbm-gh, 400,000 ; Copenhagen, 
400,000; Vienna, 350,000; Naples, 
310,000 ; Dresden, 300,000 ; Gottingen, 
300,000; Berlin, 250,000. In valuable 
manuscripts, however, our national li- 
brary is richer than any other, that of 
France excepted; the former containing 
22,500, and the latter 80,000. 

• Precis du 8y8t6me Ilierogiyphique, &c., par 
CharapolUonlejcuuc. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
CHINESE CUSTOMS AND LITERATURE. 

No. III. 

THE ANT. 

*' Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider 
her ways, and be wise : which having no 
guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her 
meat in the summer, and gathcreth her 
food in the harvest," Prov. vi. 6 — 8. 

The habit of investigating the forms and 
organic structures of animated beings, and 
of registering the facts in a systematic 
order, is highly useful as an exercise to 
the mind, and as a means of calling off 
the thoughts from things forbidden and 
hurtful. If, after we have made ourselves 
acquainted with the outward shape and 
distinctions of living creatures, we pro- 
ceed to study their economy and tneir 
developments of instinct respectively, we 
enter a most delightful field of observation, 
and collect at every step some fresh ex- 
ample of the wisdom and goodness of 
Him who hath framed all things aAer 
the counsel of his will. But if we ad- 
vance a little farther, in compliance with 
the liint suggested to us by Solomon, 
and strive to make the knowledge thus 
acquired subservient to moral ends, we 
shall be better fitted for discharging the 
^ duty allotted to us, and for rendering 
ourselves more useful in the world ! Ex- 
cellent specimens of a cheerful and pa- 
tient assiduity in the accomplishment of 
an object are to be seen in many de- 
partments of the animal kingdom, and 
especially among insects. The custom of 
observing and reflecting upon such ex- 
amples cannot fail to stir us up to the 
cultivation of the same invaluable quality, 
and a ''patient continuance," if gained 
by such efibrts, will be found successful 
in the concerns of eternity. 

In the passage already cited, Solomon 
recommends the sluggard to pay a visit 
to ^ the ant, that he may learn a lesson 
of activity, and be admonished as to the 
propriety of '' making bay while the sun 
shines." In fine weather, the ant is busy 
in gathering in a store of provisions. No 
time is spent in pleasure or in idleness ; 
every moment is employed in labour. If 
rain is impending, unusual activity is ma- 
nifested, and the whole society of emmets 
is all in a bustle and ferment. An ancient 
writer, (Aratus Diosem. 224,) reckons 
the zeal and animation with which the 
ant works at certain times as one of the 
prognostics of wet weather. A Chinese 
author imputea a measure of foreknow- 
ledge to it, in consequence of the stir it 



makes about sunnmg the eggs, and other 
occupations, when Uie aspect of heaven 
begins to give tokens of the coming 
shower. And Virgil says that the ant 
brings forth her eggs more often than 
usual, when rain is expected. (Georg. i. 
379.) 

But the " ways " of the ant, or her 
methods of procedure, are not confined 
to diligence m labour, and foresight in 
reference to the state of the sky. Fresh 
instances of wisdom and sagacity are 
waiting to instruct and delight us when- 
ever we turn an attentive eye upon the 
doings of her little community. We see, 
that if a grassy mead adjoins the retreat 
of this society, paths are formed by crop- 
ping the herbage till the ground is bare. 
A path thus prepared has in miniature 
the advantages of a Roman causeway, or 
a railroad, among us. The ants can pass 
backward and forward without meeting 
with obstruction, incurring the hazard of 
losing themselves, or of wasting time un- 
necessarily in taking a circuitous route. 
By this means they can easily transport 
their harmless spoils, or relieve each 
other of their burdens, while the example 
and presence of a long train of labourers 
serve to animate every one in his work. 
In Mexico, the writer has seen wide 
plains so diversified with lines of this 
sort that it resembled a geographical map. 
All along these several lines cheerful ex- 
ertion prevails, and the sluggard might 
see how pleasantly labour and pastime 
may be made to act in harmony. 

Some of this tribe prefer the neigh- 
bourhood of trees and dwellings ; and 
there to protect themselves from rain and 
the assaults of birds, they build a covered 
way of earth, which often reaches, to 
many yards in length, upon walls, rails, 
or trunks of trees, that happen to be in 
the vicinity. In thus seekmg for shelter 
and security at the price of great labour 
and patience, these ants exhibit a model 
worthy to be copied by man. For it 
ought to be impressed on young men in 
particular, that nothing of any great im- 
portance or value can be achieved but by 
a large outlay of time and labour. A de- 
fence against the attacks of the feathered 
tribe is to the ant of an importance pro- 
portioned to the worth of life itself, and 
therefore it acts very wisely in bestowing 
all its leisure in the construction of such 
a work. 

A curious example of foresight and ca- 
pacity in the ant may be found in the 
neighbourhood of San Bias, in Mexico. 
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A species of mimosa grows in great 
abundance a short distance from the sea 
shore, which is armed with large hollow 
thorns, that grow up in pairs, and re- 
semble very much the horns of an ox. 
These thorns are not only closely joined 
together at their base, but freely commu- 
nicate with each other at that point The 
labjrrinth thus formed by the hand of 
naturci is selected for a place of abode by 
a small red ant. But how it discovered, 
in the first instance, that these thorns are 
hollow, must be a matter of conjecture, as 
there is nothing upon the surface to afford 
any clue to it. But the wisdom which 
led it to make choice of these dwellings 
for the lodgment of itself and its progeny, 
still guides it in the fixing of a doorway. 
For this is not bored at random, but on 
the under side of one point, so that eco- 
nomy in room, and a defence against the 
rain, are secured at the same time. 

Ants are distributed over all the tem- 
perate as well as the warmer climates of 
the globe. They differ widely in size 
and colour, so that each countiy ap- 
pears to have several species peculiar to 
itself. There is a corresponding diversity 
in their habits, and especially in the 
nature of their dwellings. Some feed ex- 
clusively upon vegetables, and some are 
only allured by the savour of animd 
matter, while others appear to have an 
equal relish for other kinds of food. 
Some choose to live in barrows which 
they have cast up from the ground, others 
prefer a hole in a tree, or some secluded 
nook among wood, while not a few com- 
pose a web among wood and the stems of 
planks for a habitation. One. sort may 
be seen among rocks near the sea side, 
another wandering in a kind of solitude 
under the trees of the wood, a third ftir- 
rows the grassy plain, a fourth runs at 
large over the floor and its furniture, a fifth 
marches in lines up and down the side of 
a wall, while a sixth strays over the stems 
and branches of the thicket. The writer 
of these observations has often had his 
eye upon ants in different parts of the 
world, and has made many notices as to 
difference, in form and history. 

In connexion with a Chinese engrav- 
ing, which has been seen by the writer, 
it is remarked, that the ant has a 
conception of the relationship between 
prince and minister : it being the duty 
of one to order, and the other to obeyj of 
the former to give laws, and of the latter 
to execute them. This relationship, or 
consciousness of mutual obligation, formed 



thd fundamental principle of desnotic go- 
vernments, or, as the Chinese call it, the 
virtue that keeps things in their proper 
places. While the prince confines him- 
self to the issuing commissions^ and the 
enactment of laws, and the minister di- 
rects his ^hole attention to see that they 
are carried into effect, the state was re- 
garded in a safe position. Remarks to 
this effect are made in different parts of 
Montesquieu's "Spirit of Laws," which 
were suggested by Chinese institutions 
and the administrative arrangements in 
other eastern countries. In a community 
of ants, there is something that wears a 
semblance of this regulation ; for the 
males and females live in the retirement, 
while the labourers go abroad and perform 
all the drudgery. But whether they enact 
laws, and promulgate their good pleasure 
among the latter, may be doubted. This 
we know, that if the labourers or subjects 
are under orders at any time, their sub- 
mission is not constant ; for we have seen 
princes and princesses in great anxiety to 
escape from them. But, perhaps, this 
might be regarded as a kind of revolu- 
tion, a departure from the regular course 
of things, and consequently a state of 
affairs that did not oecur omy after long 
intervals. 

Matters of life and death are decidea 
by a jury of labourers, who perhaps re- 
port their conduct to the court within the 
tree, or the mound of earth. If, for ex- 
ample, the antennse, or horns, of a large 
red ant, very common in Singapore and 
Malacca are cut off, the individual thus 
mutilated is presently surrounded by a 
circle of his peers, who, after what very 
much resemoles a deliberation, decide 
that the loss of so important a part dis- 
qualifies the wounded ant for being a 
member of their society, a decision Uiat 
is forthwith ratified by the death of the 
unfortunate emmet. One of them ad- 
vances, bites him violently in the body, 
and, rearing him up in his jaws, marches 
triumphantly towards the head quarters. 

A youth, portrayed in the picture re- 
ferred to, looks like a student in China, 
who, while sauntering about for recrea- 
tion in a sort of day dream, is suddenly 
arrested by a train of ants, and, behold- 
ing the industry and order of all the 
members, is compelled to utter a senti- 
ment nearly like that of Solomon ; *' Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her 
ways, and be wise." The taper fingers and 
the long nails of the young man indicate 
that he has not had much intercourse 
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wiA liard work. The labour, however, 
of a scholar in China does not consist in 
manual occupation, but in an assiduous 
attention to books. As the course of 
study is long and tedious, sloth often 
steals upon those who sat down at first' 
with a good will to labour. *'l am 
weary," quoth the student, " of turning 
over this book firom morn till eve, and of 
the poor pittance of light that shines 
upon it through my skylight; the gay 
momenta of youth are all floating by me 
untasted; hopes of literary fame and 
official honours, I bid you all farewell ; 
while health remains, I will bask in the 
sunshine, and gather the flowers of 
spring." So saying, he throws aside the 
well-worn volume, puts on his robe and 
his cap, and abroad he saunters till he 
reaches the clear crystal and the flowery 
banks of the flowing brook. £re he has 
wandered far, he sees a line of busy ants, 
gazes with admiration at their steady 
movements and their unwearied pains, 
and then lifting up his hand, he says, in a 
warm apostrophe to himself, *' Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard, and mark how she 
devotes the hours of summer to labour, 
instead of doting upon ease and pas- 
times." G. T. L. 



EVILS OF THE THEATRE. 

The following statement forms part of 
the report of the chaplain to the Preston 
House of Correction, presented October, 
1841. 

To endeavour to point out any of the 
numerous causes of crime, should un-* 
doubtedly be one of the first objects in a 
report like this. Little, probably, that is 
new can be said upon this subject ; but 
nevertheless something is gained on the 
side of order and religion, if by the repe- 
tition of established facts, and old but 
unanswered arguments, the attention of 
those who are powerful on that side should 
be kept alive or invigorated. Among 
these causes, the want of religious educa^ 
tion is so prominent, that all thinking 
persons recognise it at once, and all good 
persons labour to lessen its influence. I 
think I can perceive distinctly that th^ 
exertions of the latter are developing 
their wisbed-for results; that infant 
schools in particular are beginning to 
ten. Indeed it cannot be otherwise ; for 
there are thousands of infant children 
now trained to order, and cleanliness, and 
obedience, cultivating at once their social 
affections and mental powers;, and ac* 



quiring the fear of God and knowledge 
of his will, who might have boen left, 
as many more thousands are, to aU tha 
measureless evils of neglect and bad 
example. Still there is much, very much 
to be done. I have shown what numbers 
of children there are, whose parents, 
within one single year, have been im- 
prisoned for conduct more or less hurtful 
to pociety. Many of these parents have 
told me, and no doubt truly, that they 
have sent their young ones to school and 
church ; appearing at the same time, to 
think that they had fully discharged every 
parental duty. But the lessons both .of 
the school and the house of God will in 
ordinary cases, do but little for a child 
whose father and mother never resort to 
that house. Still they may do some little ; 
and I believe instances are not rare in 
which the infant scholar has carried into 
its home seeds of grace that have sprung 
up round the humble hearth and borne 
good fruit. But the want of religious 
culture, and even parental neglect and 
depravity, may be regarded as negative 
causes or demoralization: there are other 
sources of mischief which, if less wide in 
their consequences, are more positive and 
direct in their character ; and which might 
be mitigated, I venture to suppose, by tha 
interference of those in whom the neces- 
sary authority is vested. 

X will now allude to the criminality 
born or nourished in the concert-room 
of the gin-palace, and at such dramatic 
representations as Jack Sheppard ; and to 
exemplify the guilt and misery flowing 
from such panderings to weak and de- 
praved natures, I wm give some details 
connected with a case tried within the last 
year. Three boys, of a class much su^ 
perior to that in which young ofiendera 
at& generally found, were indicted fox 
three distinct robberies. The mother of 
one of them, a woman, I believe, of ex- 
emplary life, at an interview which I had 
with her, said, "My son had a typhus 
fever; and before he was quite well, the 
older apprentice took him to the play, to 
see Jack Sheppard ; and for a long time 
after I thought he was not quite right in 
his head, (owing to the fever;) for he was 
always repeating the strange words and 
sayings which he had heard in Jack Shop* 
pard." The boys pleaded guilty to the 
mdictments against them, and afterwards 
gave me an account, of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract : 

The first boy S., said, " I am sevens 
te^; my parents attend ohap^I at 
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regularly as possible ; my mother is a very 
religious woman. I waa never punished 
for doing wrong by my parents; they 
never had any occasion to punish me. I 
can read and write. I have read much 
since I left school : among other books 
one called * Gilderoy,' which gives an 
account of Jobberies and escapings out of 
prison. I have only been three times to 
the Theatre, and sometimes to the The- 
atre in (a lowplace.) The second 

play I saw at the Theatre was *Jack 
Sheppard,' and the third also was, 'Jack 

Sheppard,' it was also performed at . 

I thought Sheppard a fine sharp fellow. 

The first place we broke into was . 

(Here follow the details of seven cases of 
shop and warehouse breaking.) H. often 
compared us to Jack Sheppard and his 
comrades ; he said we had very near gone 
through as much as Jack Sheppard. H. 
always seemed to have Jack Sheppard in 
his head. He painted his (Sheppard 's) 
name on the shop beam, same as Jack 
does when the first scene of the play 
opens. My wages were five shillings per 
week. I have three sisters and one bro- 
ther. We lived in comfort at home. I 
had food and clothing enough, and kind 
parents. My parents used to talk to me, 
and caution me against bad company. I 
always thought they could see something 
going wrong. When my parents knew 
that I had been to see Jack Sheppard, 
they gave me a good talking to, and said 
I could not have gone to see a much 
worse thing." 

The account given by the second boy, 
H., is as follows. " I am eighteen. My 
mother died three years ago. I have 

been four years apprentice to Mr. , 

cabinet maker, i lived with my father 
and two sisters who kept the house. My 
father is a very sober man, and atten'Hs 
public worship regularly. My mother 
was a good woman, and endeavoured to 
give me religious principles. If she had 
been living, I should not have been here 

now. I attended the day-school, and 

assisted in, teaching in the day, and the 
master taught me at night in return. I 
learned reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

When I left school, I went to , the 

bookseller ; was there two years. I had 
good opportunities of reading then ; voy- 
ages and such like. I read the life of 

Jack Sheppard. After leaving :, I 

went to the cabinet maker. I had 

just entered into the- fifth year of my ap- 
prenticeship, and was to receive seven 
shillings per week. I saw Jack Sheppard 



played twice. It excited in my mind a 
desire to imitate him. The part was well 
acted. I read how he got into places, 
and I had a mind to try if I could do the 
same. The play made the greatest im- 
pression on my mind. A few weeks alter 
I saw the play, I committed the first 
robbery. When the scene is hoisted he 
(Sheppard) is carving his name on a beam 
which goes across the shop. I wrote 
* Jack Sheppard' on the beam at our shop, 
just as it was in the play. It occurred to 
my mind that his trade was like my own, 
a carpenter. I often thought about it 
when I was at work. S. and me was 
always thinking, and talking about it at 
the shop. Sheppard used to follow card- 
ing ; and that set us agate." (Here fol- 
lows an account of their various rob- 
beries.) "We continued talking about 
Jack Sheppard, and said we were getting 
like Jack and his companions. I am 
quite convinced that if 1 had never seen 
the play, 1 should never have got into 
this trouble. The play did me far more 
harm than the book. We did these rob- 
beries for the name of the thing. I have 
made up my mind to make a reform. ^ I 
think the playhouse does a deal of mis- 
chief. I have known apprentices to steal 
money from their masters to go to the 
play." 

The statement made by the third bqy, 
C, is this ; " I am seventeen ; an appren- 
tice to a baker: both parents are living: 
my father is a master tailor who employs 
two or three men. He has eight children 
in all, and seven live with him. Both 
parents attend the Independent chapel re- 
gularly, and they have punished me for not 
going. I went to a day-school for several 
years ; learnt reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ,' and a little mensuration. Can read 
well now. I attended chapel regularly 
up to the time of my apprehension. The 
first beginning of my bad conduct was 
seeing a play acted, and then we started 
a making it up how we could break into 
places. This play was about a highway- 
man ; so we thought we would try to do 
as he did. H. was the first to begin talk- 
ing about it. We thought it was a better 
way of getting money than working. We 
often talked about Jack Sheppard, and 
said we could like to be like him." (He 
then coiToborates the two other accounts 
of the various robberies.) "We often 
said, we thought we were good Jack Shep- 
pards. H. often said he thought we 
had done almost as much as Jack Shep- 
pard. We saw Jack Sheppard acted 
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at tlis Theatre in . A great many 

lads and girh from the factories went to 
see it there. WheneTer Jack did a 
clever thing at either of the ITieatres, 
the people clapped and aiiplauded. It 
WBSthatclappingset me off a good deal," 



SPONGES AND ZOOPHYTES.— Ho. III. 

Our previoua observations lead lis to 

divide toe zoophytes or polypifera into 

the following aections : 

r. SiuFLE. — OelUinoui; locgraoiin. Htira. 

II. COITICIL. 

A. CeiatojihTUi, Biid ; iiggregsled. 
1. Aggng»<ed; llled. CornJ- 



IV, CiHTILAOlHOUl.— Aggtigittil. Jlcymfun 

V. rwHT. ^Aggreinled. ZHTlhlu. 

From this general survey, we may ad- 
vanlageousl^ proceed to a few important 
and interesting details. And here, in the 
Jirst place, we ought to commence with 
the Hydra, which we have described as 
a simple gelatinous polype, irritable, and 
endowed with the powers of locomotion. 
At, however, tolerably fiiU details of this 
animal are given in the Viiitor for 
1840, pages 205—207, accompanied by 
sketches, we shall refer our readers to that 
accomit, and paas on to the next section. 

We have divided tlie .Cortical Potypi- 
fera into Ceratophytef and Lithopkytes.^ 

The ceralophytes have the internrf 
axis, or skeleton of a hom-like or 
woody texture, ramifring and subdivided 
like the branches of a tree ; this is in- 
vested with a gelatinous covering, wliich, 
atler death, usually peels off, leaving bare 
the internal supporl, which then resem- 
bles a harked brancli. The genus Anti- 
palhe) affords examples in point. Une 
apecies, the Antipal/iti Jiahellum, or fan- 
■baped antipathes. Tram the Indian 
ocean, is not uncommon in cabinets. The 
Gorgonia also belongs to this Iribe ; but 



with celcareous granules, that when dry 
it remains fixed to the internal support, 
and preserves its beautiful colour in the 
cabinet of the naturalist. The ItU hip- 
* ic(pac.«iM,»hom— ^urDv.phylon, sitsDi. 



parit, to which we have already refetred, 
and others of this genus, are perhaps le- 



AnHpaOin Jtabttlum. 

ferrible to the present section, although 
knots or joints of calcareous matter m- 
terrupt the uniform flexible structure of 
the skeleton. They link the flexible- 
stemmed zonphytes to the coraL In the 



tlie living gelatinous h 
axis, but not in the axis 
nexed diagram will sen 



vestment of the 
itself, as the au- 



The ceratophyte zoophytes grow on 
rocks, and large masses of stone, where 
their tall and slender stems are exposed 
to the force of the waves, to the weight of 
rolling waters. Flexibility is their safety. 
Were their long thin stems, or their de- 
licate fan-like expansions rigid, they 
would be broken by the waves i but being 
flexible, they bend to and fio, as the 
pliant ozier to the wind, and ihua with' 
stand the billows. 

The lithophyte group presents first to 
our notice the fixed, compound, or aggre- 
gated genera, as CoraUium MadrepoTo, 
etc In these the axis, or skeleton, is 
thick, lirm, calcareous, and hard as stone- 
Generally speaking, it is in this solid 
framework that the cells of the polypes 
are excavated; but there are exceptions 
to this rule, as the red coral, (Coroffiunt 
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ntimiR,) wbicb, in this Teapeat, agrees 
with the iiU, the celti being IB the com- 
mon inves^ng gelatinous tisiue. Into 
these celU the polypes can withdraw 
themselves when not lu action ; and from 
these they con protrude themselves, ex- 
hibiting a beauti&l star-like appearance, 
when spreading their eight tentacles in 
quest of prey, for the nutriment of the 
general mass, or body corporate. In the 
branched madrepores, the cells are more 
or less elevated on the surface of the cal- 
careous axis, and, as ii seen in the fol- 
lowing sketch, varying according to the 



In the Meandrina certbriformU, 
brain madrepore, the surface of the ci 



veK block, secreted by the investing gelo- 
tinous covering, displays a maze of wind- 
ing tortuous ridges, on the sides of which 
are transverse laminae, houQding cells 
from which emerge the polypes with their 
minute tentacles. 



Sea Islands, distinguished by tlie beauti- 
ful foliated expansions of the caicareous 
axis, resembling a cluster of cuplike 
flowers, each cup contains a polype, with 
an oblong oral disc, the vpMUae being 
Burromided by eight small lobes, while 



dark papilla represent tho 



conical tubular tentacles so largely de- 
veloped in other litbophytes. 

In the genus Attrixa, the polypes are 
situated in deep polygonal laminated 
cells, and are connected by a thin gelati- 
nous expansion covering the dark calca- 
reous mass, whicbie generally of a convex, 
or rounded form, externally, When the 
polypes of the Attr^Ba tiirides protrude 
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themselves, and expand their n 
oral tentacles, consisting of a large and 
small one alternately, they resemble 
beautiful green flowers, with a blue cen- 
tre, the oral disc being tinted with the 
latter colour. 

Almost endless is the variety of form, 
both as respects the calcareous axis, with 
its cells, and the polypes, which the fixed 
lithophytes exhibit in tbe warmer lati- 
tudes of the ocean,' affording abundant 
employment for (he phitosopfiic investi- 
gator of nature. He beholds them like 
submarine forests, stretching out tbeir 
branches in strange contortions — but all 
motionless ; he sees them in clustered 
masses, gemmed as if with flowers of 
richest tints ; op forming sea caves, on 
which tbe blue water sleeps tranquilly, or 
risingrocklike In reefs across the mouuis of 
bays and inlets, dangerous to tha naviga- 
tor; he finds them even adding to Uio 
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domain of man, and constituting the 
basement of rerdant islands. Nor are 
they excluded fh>m among the materials 
which man applies to common purposes. 
At Djeddahj in Arabia, and on many 
other parts of the coast of the Red Sea, 
the houses are constructed with blocks of 
beautiful madrepore. In the Indian Isles, 
as well as in those of the Eastern ocean, 
madrepores are used fbr the manufacture 
of Hme. At Martinique, men drag them 
for that purpose f^om the bottom of the 
sea. 

The beauty of the red coral has led, in 
past ages, as well as the present, to its use 
in rarious ornamental ways. Coral grows 
like a small fantastically branched dwarf 
tree upon rocks, and stones, rising to the 
height of twelve or thirteen inches. It is 
composed of a calcareous axis, or skele- 
ton, covered with a gelatinous rind or 
tissue, connecting together the flower- 
like polypes, which are capable either of 
retracting or expanding their eight coni- 
cal tentacles. The calcareous axis is 
formed by concentric layers; and the 
surface is more or less distinctly striated 
in a longitudinal direction. Coral is 
found in dijSerent parts of the Mediterra- 
nean, and in the Red Sea, not only at- 
tached to rocks, but also to unfixed 
bodies, as fragments of larva, stone vases, 
and (as has been sometimes found) to 
human skulls. 

The growth of the coral, or more 
strictly, its deposition by the living gela- 
tine, is by no means so rapid as might be 
expected. Eight or ten years are requi- 
site, the depth of the water being moder- 
ate, for the stem to attain to the height 
of ten or twelve inches, beyond which 
it does not increase. Arrived at this 
growth, it becomes thicker, but very 
"slowly; and soon pierced in every part 
by those destructive worms which attack 
even the hardest rocks, it loses its so- 
lidity, and the slightest shock detaches 
it from its base. The polypes perish^ and 
leave exposed the stem which drifts with 
the current, and which, by attrition with 
the sea- worn pebbles as it roUs along, 
soon becomes reduced to powder. 

Coral is found at different depths ; but 
a warm and sunny aspect is preferred. 
On the coast of France, it covers those 
rocks which face the south, and some- 
times appears on their eastern or western 
aspects, but never on the northern. It is 
never met with at less than three or four 
yards below the surface^ nor at a greater 
depth than three hundred. | 



In the straits of MesiinAi it prefers an 
eastern aspect; on a south aspect it is 
seldom found, and still more rarely on 
rocks facing the north or west It is 
there fished for at a depth of from one 
to two hundred yards. In these straits, 
the rays of the sun strike more perpen- 
dicularly than on the coast of France, 
and their heat penetrates to a greater 
distance. Hence the coral is found even 
deeper than three hundred yards ; but 
then its quality no longer compensates 
for the great risks and difficulties attend- 
ing the efibrts to procure it 

On the north coast of Africa^ it is not 
sought for at a depth of more than thirty 
or &rty yards, and three or four leagues 
from shore ; it exists, indeed, at a 
greater depth, but does not repay the 
trouble of fishing for it, being of inferior 
quality. 

The influence of light appears to oper- 
ate powerfully on the growth of coral. 
It requires eight years to acquire an 
average height, in water from three to 
ten fathoms deep; ten years, if the 
water is fifteen fathoms ; twenty-five or 
thirty years, if the water is a hundred 
fathoms ; and at least forty years, if the 
depth is one hundred and fifty fathoms. 

Coral is of a more beautiful colour in 
shallow waters, where the light reaches 
it, than where an immense column of 
water, absorbing all the luminous rays, 
deprives it of their energetic influence. 

Coral obtained on the south coast of 
France, and on the coast of Italy, has 
the reputation of having the liveliest and 
most brilliant colouring. That procured 
on the Barbary coast is thicker, but of a 
less beautiful tint. Many different va- 
rieties are distinguished in eommerce, 
and their value varies according to their 
quality. 

SicUy is noted for its coral; and the 
principal fishery is established at Trepano. 
The mode of obtaining the coral is very 
simple. A large cross of wood, with a 
heavy weight in the centre, and nets 
fixed to each limb, is let down, horizon- 
tally, by means of a rope, into the sea. 
When this rude drag-net touches the bot- 
tom, the rope is made fast to a boat ; and 
the fishers then row over the beds of 
coral, of which the stems and branches 
are broken off by the machine, and en- 
tangled in the nets. In the middle of 
the strait of Messina, the rocks, at a depth 
varying from 'one hundred and twenty to 
two hundred yards, produce coral, which 
is collected annually. The same ground 
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is dragged only once every ten years, in 
order to allow the growth of the crop to 
be completed. The coral fishery estab- 
lished off the coast of Barbaryi is con- 
ducted much in the same manner. 

With respect to the detached litho- 
phytes, we have but little to add. To the 
jFanffia actiniformis we have already al- 
luded. The fungia crassitentaculata is 
an allied species. The calcareous axis 
of these madrepores, from the Southern 
ocean, is circular, vfith thin vertical plates 
radiating from a common centre. Over 
the whole of this is spread the living ge- 
latine, which dips into the intervals be- 
tween every plate, and covers these also. 
The mouth is oval, and placed in the 
centre of the disc, surrounded with tu- 
bercles ; over the whole of the upper sur- 
face are distributed hollow tentacles, not 
unlike a number of minute leeches. 
These tentacles are strongly prehensile, 
seizing and directing to the mouth the 
small Crustacea, or other minute animals, 
on which this polype feeds. 

When these fungise are roughly touch- 
ed, or irritated, the tentacles are with- 
drawn between the laminae, and the flesh 
shrinks down and accumulates in those 
interstices. The fimgise are in fact sin- 
gle polypes, like the sea-anemonies, or 
actiniae. Being free, they merely repose 
on the sand at the bottom of the water ; 
but their power of locomotion is very 
limited. 




Branch or barb of pennatula. 

The above is an engraving of one 
barb of the plume of the pennatula, 
showing the character of the polypes as 
they appear when magnified, — M. 



THE PATH TO THE BUSH. 
Mr. Read, the missionary of the Kat 
River settlement, in South Africa, re- 
lated while in England, the following fact, 
which was noted down at the time by 
Rev. J, A. James, and communicated by 
him to the editor of the Christian Keep- 
sake. 

It is the practice of some of the chris- 
tianized Hottentots at one of the stations, 
in order to enjoy the privilege of private 



prayer with greater privacy and freedom 
than they could do in their own confined 
dwelling, to retire among the trees and 
bushes in the vicinity; and, that they 
might carry on their devotions without 
being intruded on by others, and at the 
same time derive all that tranquillizing 
influence which would be produced by a 
spot with which no other thoughts were 
associated but such as are holy, each per- 
son selects for his own use, a particular 
bush, behind which he might pour out to 
God the pious breathings of his soul. 
The rest considered this bush as an ora- 
tory, sacred to the brother or sister who 
had appropriated it, and which therefore, 
was never to be violated by the foot or 
gaze of a stranger, during the season of 
occupancy by its proprietor. The con- 
stant tread of the worshippers in their 
diurnal visits to this hallowed spot, would 
of necessity wear a path in the thin ffrasa 
which lay between their huts ano^the 
scene of their communication with God. 
On one occasion, a Christian Hottentot 
woman said to a female member of the 
church, " Sister, I am afraid you are 
somewhat declining in religion." The 
fear was expressed with a look of aflec- 
tion, and with a tone which savoured 
nothing of railing accusation, nor of re- 
proachful severity, but altogether of ten- 
der fidelity. The individual thus ad- 
dressed, was too conscious of its truth to 
deny the fact, and too much melted by 
the meekness of wisdom with which the 
solicitude was expressed, to be offended, 
and meekly asked what led her friend to 
the opinion she had expressed. "Because, ' ' 
said the other, " the grass has grown 
over your path to the bush.'* The back- 
slider fell under the rebuke, confessed 
that secret prayer had been neglected, 
and that her heart had been turned away 
from the Lord. The admonition thus 
given had its desired efiect, and the faithful 
Hottentot had the satisfaction of restoring 
the wanderer, not only to the path to the 
bush, but to that God with whom she 
there communed in secret 



LEIPSIC FAIR. 

The bool^sellers' catalogue for the fair 
of Leipsic this year, includes 3,977 works. 
The booksellers themselves, are 592 in 
I number. Leipsic takes the first rank in 
the list, and Berlin the second. The 
Austrian states furnish, collectively, only 
285 works, 183 of which are from Vienna. 
Berlin, alone, has 423, and Prussia, alto- 
gether, 1236. 
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The religious zeal of king James i. 
caused him in 1614 to consent to the 
burning of two Arians for hereay. The 
wickednesa of persecution fur religious 
opinions was not yet fully understood: 
in these cases, also, there was some 
degree of guilt suspected as to state mat- 
ten. But the proceedings of James pre- 
sented a favourable contrast to those of 
queen Mary ; during eleven years, from 
1607 to 1618, only sixteen Romish priests 
sufiered as recusants, though the con- 
duct of that body was notoriously disloyal- 
Fines, however, were enforced lo the 
amount of more than 3,000/. annually. 
This was regarded as a useful and a fruit- 
fbl source of revenue. 

Conuderable attention was excited by 
the archbishop of Spalatro, who came to 
England in 1615, where he became a 
Protestant, but after some years returned 
to the church of Rome. The king was 
not inactive in his endeavours to advance 
those views of religion irhich he adopted, 

April, 1842. 



especially desiring to enforce uniformity 
among his subjects, and in many respects 
ndoptmg the principles of Popery while 
he spoke against it, declaring bis eager 
desire for the downfall of the pope. This 
was especially manifested when, in the 
year 1618, king James caused a declara- 
tion, called the Book of Sports, from its 
subject, "concerning lawful sports to be 
used on Sundays after Divine service," to 
be published by order from the bishops, 
by being read in all the parish churches of 
their respective dioceses. This opened ft 
floodgate to all manner of licentiousness 
among the populace, and became the 
means of unspeakable oppression to a great 
nuraberof worthy clergymen. The ruling 
prelates, by the king's command, required 
the clergy to read the declaration pub- 
licly before their congregations ; and those 
clergy who refused felt the iron rod of 
oppreuion and privation. It struck the 
sober part of the nation with horror, to 
hear tbemaelves invil«d by the authoriW 
of the king and the church to that which 
leemed so contrary to the 
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God. It was certainly most inconsistent 
for those who should support and encou- 
rage religion, to draw men off from the 
practice of it, h^ inviting th«m to publie 
sports and pastimes upon tilts <lA)r Iprhich 
God himself has commanded tllAtiktlid to 
remember t« keep holy. Siich Wtite the 
piety and wisdom of those dmei t The 
court had thelt balls, miequeredee, BtA 
plays on the Sunday ereiiiiigS) whilst the 
country people were at theilr revel% mor- 
rice dances, May gameS) church ales, atid 
all kinds of licentioui diversiohi. 

The well known and pioUB Baxter Ihus 
describes the public semce of the church 
and the amusements thai followed:-^ 
*' In the village where I lived) the reader 
read the common prayer briefly, ahd the 
rest of' the day, even till dark tiight al- 
most, except eating time^ was spent in 
dancing under a may pole and a ereat 
tree, not far from my fattier*8 door, where 
an the town did meet together: and 
though one of my father^s own tenants 
was the piper, he could not restrain him, 
nor break the sport, so that we could not 
read the Scripture in our family Wlthottt 
the great disturbance of the tabor and 
pipe, and noise in the street/^ Let it 
never be forgotten^ that the opinions and 
commands of men cannot abrogate the 
laws of God, whose Word declares, " If 
thou turn away thy foot from the sab- 
bath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy 
day, and call me sabbath a delight, the 
holy of the Lord, honourable ; and shalt 
honour him, not doing thine own ways, 
nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speak- 
ing thine own words, then shalt thou de- 
light thyself in the Lord, and I will cause 
thee to ride on the high places of the 
earth," Isa. Iviii. 1. 

" Every though shouM ht directed 
Hefty'nward through thifl sacred day ; 
Worldly themes should be rejected, 
Themes that draw the soul away. 
'Tia the day of sacred rest, 
Tis the d^y the Lord hath blest." 

The following account of the feelings 
of one then living, named Conder, has 
been handed down for the instruction of 
other generations. * * Wlien a young man, 
I was greatly addicted to foot-ball play- 
ing ; and in our parish and many others, 
the young men as soon as church was 
over, went to play. Our minister often 
remonstrated against our breaking the 
sabbath, which had but little effect only 
my conscience checked me at times. Thus 
I went on sinning and repenting a long 
time, but had no resolution to break ofi) 
till one sabbath morning our good minis- 



ter acquainted his hearers that he was 
very sorry to tell them that, by order of 
the king and his council, he must read 
the following paper, or relinquish his 
living. This was the Book of Sports, 
forbidding the ministers, churchward- 
ens, or any others, to molest or dis- 
courage the youth in what were called 
ttieir manly recreations, on the Lord's 
day. While our minister was read- 
ing;, I was seized with a chill and hor- 
ror not to be described. Now, thought 
I) iniquity is established by a law ! What 
sore judgments are to be expected upon 
so wicked and enilty a nation! Wliat 
shall I do! how shall I escape the 
wrath to come t And thus God convinced 
me that it was time fbr me to be in earnest 
about salvation. And from that time, I 
neter had the least inclination to join my 
tain companions any more; so that I 
date my conversion irom that time, and 
adore the grace of Qod in making that 
an ordinance ibr tny salvation, which the 
devil and wicked governors laid as a 
trap for my destruction.** 

Thus the Lord nreserves a remnaot to 
tllmself in die darkest times, and can use 
means whieti appear the most unlikely to 
accomplish his own all- wise and gracious 
{Purposes, But what shall be said of 
those who use the influence and authority 
committed to them by God, for the wel- 
fare of those under their rule, to lead 
them to rebel against Him ? Alas ! how 
often do we see the children of this world 
wiser and more active in their generation 
than the children of light, enforcing obe- 
dience to earthly commands, while en- 
couraging disobedience to the Lord of all 
power and might, our heavenly Father I 

In 1617, James sought to bring Scot- 
land nearer to uniformity with England 
in matters of religion, and^ in a iq;>eech to 
his Scottish parliament, reproached his 
coimtrymen tor having au«ady learned 
of the English to drink healths, wear 
watches, and gay clothes; speak a mon- 
grel dialect, and take' tobacco, which last 
practice he especially abhorred. He 
urged them to reduce their barbarity to 
the sweet civility of their neighbours, 
and, notwithstanding much opposition, 
introduced some changes which estab- 
lished episcopacy among them. 

It has been already mentioned that sir 
Walter Raleigh was detained prisoner in 
the Tower, a^r he was found guilty of 
treason. He employed himself chiefly 
in literary pursuits, and wrote a History 
of the World, long and deservedly 
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te«med ; * btit, of cottrte, supetsedLed hy 
later «rtork«. He was too obnoxious to the 
king and his counfleik»rf for them to 
aUow him to be set at liberty ; nor did 
bi« property escape their rapacity. One 
estate^ the eastle and manor of Sfaer'- 
borne, he faiMi, during die kte reign, con- 
Teyed to hu son ; but a vord had been 
omitted in the deed through carelessness, 
and the chief justice Pophahd declared 
the tnmsfer ini^d, so that this also was 
jforfeited to the king. Somerset^ when in 
pow^, had availed himself of this anei-> 
dental defect^ and James ga^e the |H'o* 
Berty to his favourite. Lady Raleigh 
knelt before the king with het family, 
entzeafting that they imght not be reduced 
to he^spury; but the only answer she 
could get from James was, " I mun ha 
the land; I taum ha ii for Cirr/' The 
act was however so grossly op^Nressivet 
that a sumof ^,000/*« about a tmd of the 
value of the land, was paid to the family* 
This, and his long impHsottment^.ejBdted 
much compaBsiim iot Raleigh, j^ince 
Henry did not scruple to say, that no king 
but his father would keep wash a bird in a 
cage. 

One eause for the detention of Kal^gh 
was the influence of the Spaaiidi ambais^ 
sador. At the time of the late queen's 
decease, Spain was humbled bef(N:e the 
Ei^lifih power, and it was found much 
more edfectual and ^dvantageoMs to obtain 
an influence over the weakness of James, 
by playing upon 1^ hopes, md. fears, and 
bribii^ his ministers, than by attempting 
to ejckte rebelliein^ or waging active wart- 
fare. The ^eat inducement held out to 
James, was A marriage between his eon 
and a Spanish |^neafi#. He disrcigarded 
the faet, ttaat such an alliance was objeo- 
ticmable to th'e English on ev&ry ground, 
whetibb^ of religion, or state p<dieyk 
Jamea was dazzled by the hope of con- 
necting his family with one whom he re-, 
garded as nossessing true re^fd power; 
and allowed Gondemar, the Spanish am~ 
bassador, to exercise an influence over 
his counsels, which was most injurious to 
the welfare of Englsmd. 

Aft^ l^e £Sill of Carr, Raleigh obtain- 
ed bis liberly, when he formed a pro- 
ject to repair his ruined fortunes, which 
aJao was w^ calculated to obtain die sup* 
port of Jamec^ In the embarrassed state 
of his &amce6. This was an expedition 
to Guiana^ where Raleigh had neminally 
taken poieesaion of a large tract of coun- 
try ijui U^9^, and was led to suppose that a 
gold nitte existed there. He now proposed 



to form a aetdement, and wmi: the mine. 
James waa very anxious to obtain the 
wealth such apian seemed to pnMiiise ; but 
still morefead^ of oieading the Spimish 
monarch, who had begun alio to estal^sk 
ftetdieani in the same country, and would 
not be pleased to have an English oobny 
so near. The project of Raleigh was so 
strongly advocated by many of the no- 
Hlity, that the king gave consent; but, at 
the same time, csused, or allowed Gon^- 
domar to be informed of die iehemc> eo 
that the Spimish govemm^t was pfe» 
pared to resist the arrival of tive adven- 
turers as a set of robben and piiatea^ 
though Raleigh's first expedition had 
preceded the arrival of the Spaniasdb^ 
who had notiiing to support th^r claims, 
but an absurd grant by the pope to th» 
ctiovn of Spain, including all the t^- 
ritories b^rond a certain degree of longi- 
tude* 

Hie kii^ gave his eonaeitt^ and. In 
1^16, Raleigh Bailed on this expedition, 
whi<4 was fitted out chiefly at bis own 
expense^ absorbing the wh<de remainder 
of his shattered fortunes. Afte^ a voy- 
age of four months^ attended with many 
disastrous dreusastances^ Raleigh arrived 
at the mouth of the river Oronooo. 

Being disabled by sickness, he sent his 
soti and their pcincipai foUowen ttp ^kub 
river to the spot wheive he considered the 
gold mine was, ordering them not to 
molest any of the Spanish eettlers^ But 
in the night, the English were attacked by 
these S^wiiards, and repulsed them ) this 
led to tiie taking and destruction of the 
Spanish town, whldi would not otherwise 
have been assaulted. The eetilen were 
numerous, and well prepared, and at last 
the £n|^i«h were ibroed to return to 
Raleigh, whose son was killed in the ac- 
tion. Thus weakened and repulsed, the 
expedition was abandoned, and Raleigh 
returned to England. But before his 
arrivjdi, Gondomar complained to James 
of Raleigh'e conduct, with threats of hos- 
tilities from the king of Spain, if imme- 
diate sati^action was not ^vea. James 
Was alarmed, and in very abject terms 
disavowed Raleigh's proceeding »ro* 
misinf that he should be punsahed in 
£i^and or Spain, as that fnonarch might 
please! Some of the nobility in vain 
pleaded against such a distfraeefiil course* 
On his return to England, Raleigh has*- 
t^OLed towards LendeU) eimfident that he 
eould justify his proceedings $ but on 
learning that a prodamatkMi at^tinst him 
had been issued, he first feigned sickness, 

i 2 
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and then allowed himself to he deceived 
hy the emissaries of the government, so 
as to make an attempt to escape to 
France. This was frustrated, and sir 
Walter was lodged in the Tower, with 
the additional charge of having formed 
some design with an agent of the French 
king. 

After full investigation, the crown law- 
yers gave their opinion that the attack 
on St. Thomas am>rded no grounds for a 
criminal charge against Raleigh, and no 
other plausihle pretext offering, it was 
resolved to proceed on the sentence passed 
against him fifteen years hefore. Though 
he had heen virtuaUy considered as par- 
doned, and the granting him suhsequently 
a royal commission, confirmed it, still the 
legal condemnation was not wholly re- 
moved. Gondomar required his life, and 
orders were given for his execution. In 
his last days, Raleigh showed much cou- 
rage and firmness, and professed that this 
confidence' was founded on religious prin- 
ciples. He was beheaded upon Tower- 
hill, on October 29, 1618 : an eye wit- 
ness declared, that no man ever showed 
more- decorum, courage, or piety; and 
that his death would do more harm to the 
faction that caused it, than hh life could 
have done. In truth, the execution of 
Raleigh was strongly remarked upon. It 
was plain that James had sacrificed to 
the demands of Spain, and its jealousy 
at any interference with the vast regions 
of America, one of his most able and 
valuable subjects ; his conduct was con- 
trasted with what Elizabeth would have 
done under the like circumstances. An 
English judge did not hesitate to declare, 
that the justice of England was never so 
degraded and imposed on, as by the con- 
demnation of sir Walter Raleigh. 

There is little worthy of notice in the 
course of events in England at this 
period. The necessities and rapacity of 
the government caused the king to be in 
continual want of money ; bribery and 
corruption were notorious, both in public 
and private cases. In March, 1619, the 
queen died. Little need be said of her, 
except that her interference in matters of 
government,^ and love of expensive plea- 
sures, contributed to the progress of evil 
which had already commenced its course. 
Her character was not without blemish ; 
and though her proceedings were en- 
couraged by the course of life pursued by 
James, this was no sufficient excuse ; and 
in the highest, as well as the lowest ranks 
of life, every one must answer for his 



own conduct. But' the death of the 
queen gave an increase of power to the 
duke of Buckingham. 

On Sunday, March 26, 1620, king 
James came with great state, attended 
by his court, to hear the sermon preached 
at Paul's Cross, and to consult about re- 
building the cathedral. The preacher 
was Dr. King, the bishop of London, 
from Psa. cii. 13, 14. His sermon is a 
specimen of the singular style of preach- 
ing then often adopted and awroved by 
the pedantic monarch. He said, '* I am 
now to speak to you of a literal and arti- 
ficial Sion, a temple without life, yet of a 
sickly and crazy constitution, sieke of age 
itself, and with many aches in his joints, 
together with a lingering consumption, 
that hath long been in her bowels ; the 
timber in the beams whereof perish, and 
the stones in the walls answer no less, and 
part is already moultered away to stone, 
part to dust" 

This appears to have been the only at- 
tendance of king James at the Cross, and 
the last sermon of note preached there : 
it is represented in the engraving pre- 
fixed to this portion of the history, copied 
from a print showing the cross and cathe- 
dral as they then appeared; but here 
given in perspective and better drawn. 

James had now governed for nearly 
seven years without a parliament, meet- 
ing his pecuniary difficulties by various 
expedients. He had received 250,000^. 
from the united states of Holland, in full 
for about double that sum remaining due 
of the amount lent them by queen Eliza- 
beth ; but as the expense of keeping En- 
glish garrisons in the towns held by way 
of security was thereby done away, the 
bargliin was not considered a bad one. A 
more objectionable proceeding was the 
sale of large portions of the crown lands ; 
in a few years, this measure produced not 
less than 800,000/. 

In addition to other circumstances 
which caused the want of money, were 
hostilities in Germany which involved 
the elector Palatine, wno was son-in-law 
to the British monarch. The states of 
Bohemia finding that their privileges, as 
Protestants, were violated by the emperor 
of Austria, whom they had chosen for 
their king, set aside that election, and 
chose the elector Palatine for their mo- 
narch. The German princes, who held the 
Popish religion, united to oppose the elec- 
tor, and invaded his own especial terri- 
tory, the palatinate. The contest was a war 
of religious opinion ; for a time the Pa- 
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pists prevailed, and the elector was driven 
from his country. The subjects of James, 
and the other Protestant states, called 
on the king of England to support his son- 
in-law by arms; but as he was then ne- 
gotiating a marriage for prince Charles 
with the Spanish infanta, it was necessary 
for him to avoid an open collision with 
the Papists. And though he objected to 
the plans of the Popish confederates in 
seizing the patrimonial territories of the 
elector, his views of kingly power caused 
him to disapprove the conduct of the Bo- 
hemians, in transferring their allegiance 
under any circumstances, although that 
crown was elective. Moreover^ want of 
money, and, especially, an earnest desire 
for peace, assisted to keep James from 
taking any active, or decided part. He al- 
lowed himself to be deceived by the Span- 
ish king's offer to mediate, and did not 
hesitate to tell the ambassador of that 
prince, that he would not in any way sup- 
port his son-in-law. These fruitless nego- 
tiations cost him considerable sums, and 
only exposed him to the derision of all 
Europe, and the serious displeasure • of 
a large part of his subjects. The plea 
of sending aid to the palatine was used 
to raise money, the sheriffs of the coun- 
ties were ordered to collect "voluntary 
contributions," if forced requisitions can 
be so called. Oliver St. John, a coun- 
try gentleman, refused the application, 
and stated reasons to show that this 
proceeding was illegal. For this he 
was summoned before the court of Star 
Chamber, and fined 5,000^., a large 
sum in those days, in direct opposi- 
tion to the law. A minister named 
Peacham, being suspected as one who 
complained of these proceedings, his 
study was searched, and a sermon being 
found which expressed severe reflections 
on the king and his government, though 
it had never been preached, he was tor- 
tured to compel him to confess treason- 
able intentions, and being tried, was 
found guilty, but the rulers did not ven- 
ture to put him to death. 

Under these circumstances, the king 
was compelled again to assemble the par- 
liament in January, 1621, and to require 
supplies, conceding several matters for- 
meriy refused. But the first step of the 
Commons was to urge stricter measures 
against the Papists ; their late success dfi 
the continenthad given considerable alarm. 
The next step was to inquire into griev- 
ances; and among other matters, the 
House of Commons sentenced a country 



gentleman named Floyd to be pilloried, 
and to pay a fine of 1,000/f. for having 
spoken jeeringly of the elector palatine 
and the princess. This was an illegal 
proceeding, as that house had no claim to 
act as a court of judicature, and the House 
of Lords declared this, while the Com- 
mons dropped the subject, which they had 
evidently taken up with warmth to re- 
prove the king's indiflerence towards his 
son-in-law, and the Protestant 'cause. 
Floyd afterwards suffered more severely. 
The House of Lords, which is a court of 
judicature, fined him 5,000/. : he was pub- 
licly flogged, and imprisoned for life. 

The inquiries into grievances disclosed 
many oppressive and unlawful proceed- 
ings ; the monopolies were the chief sub- 
jects of complaint ; two of the worst cases 
were selected, the licensing of inns, and 
the manufacture of gold and silver lace. 
The patentees, Mitchell and Mompesson, 
were impeached before the House of Lords, 
and heavy fines inflicted. The imprison- 
ment of some members of the last parlia- 
ment was mentioned ; but the king pro- 
mised that nothing of the kind should 
again take place. Disputes also arose 
between the favourite and some of the 
peers. Further proceedings were stayed 
by an adjournment, at which the Com- 
mons carried by acclamation a resolu- 
tion to support the palatinate, as the cause 
of Christendom. Some popular and use- 
fill measures were adopted during the re- 
cess ; but these were forgotten in conse- 
quence of vexatious prosecutions against 
sir Edward Coke and sir Edwin Sandys, 
who had been active on the popular side 
during the late session of parliament. 

The state of affairs, at this time, was 
thus described by the French ambassador : 
" All murmur, all suffer; the lords are con- 
temned and little rewarded; the nobili- 
ty are taxed, and the people impoverished. 
Nor is it enough that all classes should 
be pressed down into such a condition; 
but it is forbidden even to complain. If 
out of all this greater dissatisfaction 
among the great, revolt of the people, 
and bloody war do not arise, the reason 
does not lie in the lightness of the evil ; 
but in that this people is either more 
moderate, or less sensible to injury, or 
more timid than others. Beyond doubt, 
however, the imposthume must break, 
and that soon, as stimulants are con- 
stantly applied. In what manner this 
will take place, no one knows ; perhaps it 
will occur by the Dutch bringing over 
the electress palatine of England, and 
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pioTidiiiff tlie Puritam an honourable 
Dretext for reyott, and « itunulus to their 
fervour." 

When the two housea met again in No- 
yemhery the hing preiaed for a subsidy ; 
but a petition was agre^ upon, point- 
ing out the increasing |>ower of tiie pope 
am the lung of Spaui» and strongly 
pleading against that alliance with Qie 
latter, whica king James meditated, even 
urging him to declare war with Spain. 
Belore this petition was presented, the 
king expressed hia wrafh at sueh an in- 
terference ijrith his prerogative and fa- 
vourite plans ; the Commons replied in 
deprecatory terms, but claimed liberty of 
speech as their undoubted right and in- 
heritauoe, derived from their ancestors. 
James replied in calmer style ; but stated 
his views, that their privileges were de- 
rived from the grace and permiseion of 
his ancestors and himself. Thus the king 
and the Commons proceeded on directly 
opposite grounds: the latter entered on 
tneir journals a strong protest in asser- 
tion of their privileges. 

The king met this by a decided course : 
he termifiated the dispute, for the time, by 
dissolving the parliamei^t, on January 6, 
16(2^ : he then sent for the journals, and 
erased the protest. As this document 
was prepared with care by the most 
eminent legal authorities of that day, and 
is admitted to be a correct description of 
parliamentary privilege, it is important 
to insert it here. ^* The Commons now 
assembled in parliament, being justly oc- 
casioned thereunto, oon^ming certain 
liberties franchises, privileges, and juris- 
dictions of parliament; among others, 
not herein mentioned, do make this pro- 
testation following: That the liberties, 
franchises, privileges, and jurisdictions of 
parliament, are the ancient and undoubt- 
ed birthright and inheritance of the- sub- 
jeots of ]^gland ; and that the arduous 
and urgeut affairs concerning the king, 
the state, and the defenco of the realm, 
and of the church of England ; and the 
making ^d maintenance of laws, and 
redress of mischief and grievances, which 
daily happen within this realm, are pro- 
per subjects and matter of counsel and 
debate in parliament; aud that, in the 
handling and proceeding of those busi- 
nesses, every member of the house hath> 
and of right ought to have, freedom of 
speech to propound, treat, reason, and 
bring to conclusion the same. That the 
Commons in parliament have like liberty 
and freedom to treat of those matters in 



such orders as in their judgnkoiits shall 
seem fittest ; and that every such laem- 
ber of the said house hath like freedom 
from all impeachment, impriaonmeBt, 
and molestation, (other than ny the cen- 
sure of the house itself,) for or eoneern- 
ing any bill, speaking, reasoning, or de- 
claring of any matter or matters touch- 
ing the parliament, or parliament busi- 
ness ; and that if any of uie said members 
be complained of, and questioned of any 
thmg said or done in parliament, the 
same is to be shewed to the king, by the 
advice and assent of all the oommons 
assembled in parliament, before the king 
give oredenee to any private infonna-' 
tion.'* 

One of the important proceedings 
which marked the third parliament of 
the reign, was the impeachment of the 
lord chancellor Bacon. Among the pub- 
lic characters of this reign, the two emi- 
nent lawyers, Coke and Bacon, were for 
many years rivals. Coke excelled in his 
legal knowledge, and was appointed lord 
chief justice, the duties of which office 
he discharged with uncompromising in- 
tegrity. In 1616, he was brought into 
collision with the king, who had sent to 
forbid the courts of law from proceeding 
in an action which called in question the 
kins's power to grant a living to be held 
with a Dishopric. The judges all remon- 
strated; but James stoutly maintained 
the prerogative which he asserted, and 
compelled them to beg pardon on their 
knees. Coke refused to submit, and was 
removed fh>m his office some months 
afterwards, the judges being then liable 
to be displaced at the royal pleasure. 
This event, which took place m 1616, 
was mainly attributed to Buckingham, 
and it was said that Coke might have 
been reinstated by a bribe ; but he firmly 
declared that a judge ought neither to give 
nor teke one. The same right principle 
was not observed by Bacon ; his abilities 
far surpassed those of his contemporaries, 
and his writings caused a new era in 
general learning and philosophy, the re- 
sults of which have been most important 
throughout Europe; and, by taking the 
place of the vain and foolish philosophy 
of the school divines, they have done much 
to dissipate the mental darkness which the 
Papacy had contrived to throw over 
general learning. Still the philosophy of 
Bacon is cold and deadening to the soul, 
unless life and vitality be infused into it 
from the pages of Holy Writ ; and it is gra- 
tifying to reflect, that one of the mo^ 
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decided teatimoBids te the value of the 
holy Bihle was written hy Bacon. The 
really learned man will ever he ready te 
declare with the poet, 

<< How tthaTming is divine philosophy I 

Not harsh and Qirabl)ed as the fools suppose." 

Baeon ohtained the highest legal ho- 
nour; hut it was in a venal age, when 
bribery was practised in every rank and 
station. It was proved that he received 
presents, by his servants, from suitora in 
chancery; and this was not the leas 
crininal because his predecessors had 
done the same, though it tended rather to 
expedite decisions than to pervert equity. 
The fhot being brought forward in parlia<? 
ment, he was impeached, fined 40,0^0/., 
and condemned to imprisonment. The 
king remitted the penalties, and sulTered 
him to retire into private life, where he 
reluctantly prosecuted his important stu- 
dies. Baocm sought to return to rank and 
power, for which he had proved unfit, and 
would have forsaken those pursuits which 
alone have immortalized His name, and 
have almost caused his delinquencies to 
be forgotten ! This mistaken view pro- 
ceeded from a desire for rank and influ- 
ence, rather than fior the emoluments of 
office. Though venal. Bacon was not 
covetous; he never was wealthy, and 
died poor. He is a splendid instance of 
the powers of the .human mind; b^t his 
history strongly shows that man, at his 
best estate, is vanity^^altogether nothing, 
unless directed by Divine grace; thus 
Bacon is a striking exemplification o£ the 
sacred truth, that in ''much wisdom is 
mueh grief, and he that inoreaseth know- 
ledge, inereaseth sorrow ;" and that the 
excellency of knowledge is only tliis, that 
'* wisdom giveth life to him that hath 
it," £ocles. vii. 12. 



th:i^ PSi^AiCBULAToa. 

SIB IQHtv SOANE's MUSEUM. 

The Lincoln's Inn Fields Museum, 
estab^hed by sir John Soane, has much 
to recommend it to public attention, and 
those who love curiosities and works of 
art, and have leisure as well as inclination 
to gratify themselves, will be amply re- 
warded in visiting its costly stores. 

The museum consists of a considerable 
colleotion of sculpture, paintings, sarco- 
phagi, medals, casts, vases, terracottas, 
bronzes, Gothic fragments, drawings, 
eng^vings, etchings, cabinets, carvings, 
gems, cameos, intaglios, and other curio- 



.sities. The general appearance of the 
several chambers of the institution will 
appear contracted in the eye of those who 
forget they are looking on what was this 
private residence of ^n individual artist, 
though now it has become ^ public insti- 
tution. 

I have paused a moment on the ancient 
Gothic corbels that adorn the front of the 
building, and on the terra ootta canephorse 
above tnem. Six or seven centuries must 
have spread their wings in rapid flight 
since the former received their architect 
tural beauty. I have gaxed on the por- 
phyry-painted walls, casts, and reliera of 
the entrance-hall and recess, and am now 
standing beneath the south central com- 

Sartment of the painted ceiling in the 
ining-room and library. 
If the first pleasure in gazing on a work 
of art arises from a keen conception of 
its beauties, the next in carder certainly 
springs from a detection of its defects. 
Indeed, I somewhat fear that, in our un- 
amiable moods, this order is not unfre- 

Suently reversed, and that we see more 
istinotly the faulty than the iViultless 
parts of what is submitted to our observ- 
ation. 

That the very inconsiderable elevation 
of the ceiling sadly injures the efl^t of 
the paintings thereon, must strike every • 
beholder. The subject of "Phoebus in his 
car preceded by Aurora, and the morning 
star led on by the Hours, with the zephjrrs 
sporting in his train,*' appears to require 
space. The visitor is not prepared to 
find himself so near the celestial group, 
supposed to be careering the elevated 
heavens. Not willingly would I run the 
risk of afleoting to be overwise in such 
matters ; but to me it does appear that 
altitude is indispensable to a painted 
ceiling, and especially when the subject 
is an ethereal one. 

The whole of the ceiling-paintings, 
Phoebus in his car, Pandora and the as- 
sembled gods and goddesses, the Seasons, 
Night with the Pleiades, Epimetbeus 
receiving Pandora, and the Opening of 
the Vase, are by Henry Howard, a. a. 
Antique busts, Greek and Etmscan vases, 
inlaid marble, mirrors, bronzes, books, and 
painted glass, are around me. That as- 
tronomical clock of Raingo of Fans is a 
real curiosity, and yonder model of the 
Corinthian order is excellent. The paints 
ing by sir Joshua Reynolds, the Snake in 
the Grass, is deservedly a favourite: it 
cost somewhat more than five hundred 
guineas. The painting over the chimney- 
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piece has a double claim on public atten- 
tion, from the circumstance of its being 
not only a portrait of the founder of this 
museum, but also one of the last produc- 
tions of sir Joslbua's pencil. 

I have not passed without a pause the 
model of the monument erected over the 
tomb where the dust of Sir John Soane 
now reposes, in the burial-ground of St. 
Giles'-m-the-Fields, at St. Pancras. The 
monument was erected to the memory of 
Elizabeth, sir John's wife; but since then, 
the donor of this princely collection of 
curiosities has been borne to the same 
burial-place. A man has but a life-rin- 
terest m his own freehold. If rich, he 
may found an establishment that may 
endure for ages; but he himself must 
withdraw. " To-morrow" is a period too 
distant for him to calculate upon it with 
certainty. 

" How poor, haw rich; how abject, how august; 
How complicate; how wonderful is man ! 

The little study contains works of art, 
and some curious natural productions. 
Among the latter, the large fungus from 
Sumatra arrests the eye of the visitor. 
In the dressing-room and recess are va- 
rious curiosities: the sulphur casts from 
gems, the engravings of Hogarth, and the 
drawings by Mortimer and Canaletti are 
all deserving of attention. 

The models, the casts, the terra-cottas, 
and the marble fragments in the corridor, 
ought not to be passed by hastily. To 
accustom the eye to forms of grace and 
beauty, and to become familiar with 
works of excellence, is to elevate our 
standard in matters of taste. He who 
has made acquaintance with the ancient 
masters will be somewhat fastidious as 
to the modems. An instance of the ad- 
vantage to be derived from a careful 
observation of what is excellent in art 
I will here note down. 

I have just heard a remark fall from a 
visitor while conversing with the curator 
of the museum, in reference to a graceful 
branch on a cast against the wall, now 
before me. " Years ago," said he, " the 
elegance of that branch caught my atten- 
tion when you favoured me with a private 
admission to this place, and since then, 
making that branch my model, I have 
almost inundated the country with, con- 
fessedly, one of the most elegant articles 
of brass furniture that ever was made 
with hands." The speaker had a British 
broad back and chest, and was evidently 
" well to do." The energy of his eye be- 
spoke the fact, that what he undertook he 



would execute; and I dare say, thut the 
branch . in question has not been the 
only specimen of excellence in this mu- 
seum that he has found serviceable. 

Having looked over the extended col- 
lections of wood models and architectural 
drawings, as well as the other works of 
art in the students' room, I have entered 
the picture-room, and am agreeably sur- 
prised both at the extent and costliness 
of the paintings it contains. That a cham- 
ber,' only about thirteen or fourteen feet 
long, something less than this in breadth, 
and between nineteen and twenty feet 
high, should, by any contrivance, be made 
to exhibit such a collection, cannqt but 
call forth the admiration of the spectator. 
The room has cabinets on the north and 
west sides, and moveable planes on the 
south, with spaces between for pictures. 

I was not aware before I entered the 
place, that the museum was so rich in the 
works of Hogarth. Why, here are twelve 
of his best paintings. The Rake's Pro- 
gress, consisting of eight; and the Elec- 
tion, of four! By me kindness of the 
curator, I have been lingering here-a long 
time. A good painting is a feast to me ; 
and a feast' is never relished the less be- 
cause it is spread before us unexpectedly. 
It is saying but little to acknowledge that 
I have been abundantly gratified. 

So general a thing it is when speaking 
of Hogarth to allude to the excellent 
moral of his pictures, that I really wish 
to believe the morality of his pamtings 
was a thing near his heart The occa- 
sional freedoms of his pencil are a little 
at variance with this position ; but it will 
not become us to comment thereon with 
severity. We know that he was a great 

Eainter, and that the works of his hands 
ave afforded much pleasure, and called 
forth deserved admiration ; and knowing 
this, let us hope that, while he sought 
reputation, he wished not only to give 
pleasure, but also to do good. 

Besides the paintings of Hogarth, which 
are splendid works of art, 1650 guineas 
having been given for four of them alone, 
there are excellent pictures here by Cana- 
letti, and other great masters. The study 
of a Head from one of the Cartoons by 
Raffaelle d'Urbino is highly valued, to- 
gether with paintings and drawings by 
Calcott, Howard, Danby, sir Francis 
Bourgeois, Jackson, Bird, Turner, Pira- 
nesi, Gandy, Hodges, and many more. 
To an attentive observer, there are visible 
in Canaletti's best picture some instances 
of bad perspective ; but where there is a 
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profiision of excellence, a few defects may 
be pardoned. 

So long have I lingered in the picture- 
room, that a glance is all that I have 
given to the monk's parlour and oratory, 
corridor, ante-room, and catacombs. Casts, 
carvings, and painted glass, architectural 
drawings, Peru vases from the burial- 
places of the aboriginal Indians, busts, 
medallions, plasters, and bas-reliefs, would 
afford occupation for hours to a visitor of 
leisure. Tne model of Stonehenge in 
cork will be interesting to those who have 
not seen the original. 

In the ante-room is a bas-relief by 
T. Banks, of the Angel opening the door 
of St. Peter's prison. It affords us a sub- 
ject of serious thought, and forces on the 
mind the power and goodness of God 
exercised in behalf of those who trust in 
Him. 

The Egyptian Sarcophagus, discovered 
by Belzoni, in a tomb in the valley of 
Beban el Malook, near Goumou, is a 
splendid specimen of art. It is now before 
me, standing as I am in the sepulchral 
chamber; and here could I stand for 
hours without wishing to quit the spot. 

Before I came to the museum, I pored 
for an hour over the Phonetic alphabet, 
and the new-discovered mode of reading 
hieroglyphics ; and picked up just suffi- 
cient information to confuse me, and to 
excite my wonder and curiosity. But, 
really, this sarcophagus is a magnificent 
affair. It is thus described by Belzoni: — 

'' What we found in the centre of the 
saloon merits the most particular atten- 
tion, not having its equal in the world, 
and being such as we had no idea could 
exist. It is a sarcophagus of the finest 
alabaster, and is transparent when a light 
is placed in the - inside of it. It is mi- 
nutely sculptured, within and without, 
with several hundred figures, which do 
not exceed two inches in height, and re- 
present, as I suppose, the whole of the 
funeral procession and ceremonies relat- 
ing to the deceased, united with several 
emblems, etc. I cannot give an adequate 
idea of this beautiful and invaluable piece 
of antiquity ; and can only say, that no- 
thing has been brought into Europe from 
Egypt that can be compared with it. The 
cover was not there : it had been taken 
out and broken into several pieces, which 
we found in digging before the first en- 
trance." 

The cost of this unequalled sarcophagus 
was two thousand pounds; but though it 
is so elaborately covered with hierogly- 



phics, containing, no doubt, the whole 
history of its use, and some particulars of 
the monarch whose mouldering dust 
found therein a resting-place, yet there is 
a doubt en both these points. Dr. Young, 
when it was ^rst discovered, considered it 
to be the tomb of Psammis; Champollion 
assigned it to Mandouei, or Ousirei ; Ros- 
sellini to Menephtah, who reigned 1580 
years before the Christian era; while 
sir Gardner Wilkinson believes that it 
never contained a body, being the ceno- 
taph, or monument of one buried else- 
where, — of Osirea, or Oei, the father of 
Rameses the Great, whose victories are 
duly chronicled on the walls of the great 
temple of Ammon, at Thebes. We gaze 
with more astonishment on a work of art 
which existed before Moses the lawgiver, 
and Aaron the high-priest, were at the 
head of the Jewish nation, than we do at 
the sun, moon, and stars, which have shone 
in the heavens ever since their creation. 
The sarcophagus, or cenotaph of a mo- 
narch, be it which it may, could not pre- 
serve from ruin the royal dust it con- 
tained, or commemorated. 

** Earth's highest station ends in ' Here he lies! ' 
And ' dust to dust' concludes her noblest song." 

The crypt, with its cork models of an- 
cient tombs and sepulchral chambers, 
the ground-floor of the museum under 
the students' room, and the gallery under 
the dome, as well as the lobby and break- 
fast-room, with their endless groups, sta- 
tues, models, casts, busts, marble frag- 
ments, capitals, and architectural orna- 
ments, deserve much more attention than 
I have bestowed on them. One of the 
disadvantages of profusion, even in works 
of excellence, is satiety. After gazing on 
diamonds for an hour, we should find it 
a relief to look on pebble stones. 

I have. seen the winged Victory, by 
Flaxman, the sulphur casts, the drawings 
of ancient ceilings, and the richly-mounted 
pistol, " said to have been taken by Peter 
the Great, from the Bey, commander of 
the Turkish army, at Azof, 1695, and 
presented by Alexander I., emperor of 
Russia, to the emperor Napoleon, at the 
treaty of Tilsit, in 1807." It is, whoever 
took it, or whoever presented it, a most 
costly piece of workmanship, though its 
appearance is far too modem for a careful 
observer not to call in question the ancient 
date assigned to it. 

The staircase, the Shakspeare recess, 
and the south and north drawing-rooms, 
have their several attractions; aud the 
Tivoli recess, the morning room, and the 



made) MMm, and reecM, ue well lupplied 
vith aloreiof art,f<]f thegratiiicadonof the 
Tirtuora and visitor of leisure. I have been 
most itruck with the drawings, etchinga, 
medal^ and engravings. The namber of 
these ii great, and manjr of them ore 
beautiliiL The iTory table, richly carved 
BDd gilded, and the ivory chain around 
it, poBseas an interest beyond that arising 
from the excellency of their workininihip. 
They were formerly in the royal ulaoe of 
Tippoo Saib, at Seringapatam. Thus the 
swctfd of war disperses what the hand of 
power collects together. 

What a profusion of palntingi, draw- 
ings, etching!, engraving!, miniatures, 
sculpture, busta, models, casts, medals, 
medallions, vases, brouies, te^ra-oottas, 
gems, cameos, intaglios, fragments, and 
oUier curioBiticR, have I passed without 
noticel A few hours have been spent 
pleasantly ; and I feel grateftd that suob 
depositories of costly things are so easy 
of access I To such as would inspect, in 
a small space, a great collection of work* 
of art and virtti, Sir John Soane'a Museum 
will alTord much interest and pleasu>«. 
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Thouqh inferior to most of the British 
trees in size, majesty of appearance, and 
the value of its timber, tlie graceful birch 
may well claim honourable mention 
among them, as pre-eminent in elAnnoe 
of appearance and beauty of form. Deli- 
cate dignity and airy loveliness are 
blended in this tree in every period of 
its existence, and every season of the 
year. "When the winter is passed, the 
rain over and gone, when the flowers ap- 
pear on the earth, the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come," and the youth of 
Nature itself seems renewed at the ap- 
proach of that lovely, lifb-givine season, 
which is the type of all that is fairest on 
earth, and a famt shadow of the unseen 
and unrealized glories of heaven— -then, 
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e it again in the glorious prime of 
aer's lengthened days, when ita 
elegant stem, " white ai silver, smooth 
itin," bends graceftiliy as heneath 
light drapery of ita glossy pensile 
foliage, while the vivid green and ele- 
gant-shaped leaves dance as for joy in 
the genial sale, or quiver with gentle 
motion in the whispering breeze. See 
again, when the wonder- woriiing 
powers of autumn's viyid touch have 
chan^d the hue of its "emerald green" 
veil (or one of brillant yellow, and it 
itanda Lke some costly pavilion of golden 
filigree, supported by framework of silver. 
And as ita leafy honours disappear before 
the ruthless gales which herald the all- 
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conqu^ripg tywnnY of winter, we disoem 
new beauties in we elegant avnunetfy 
of its ramified branches, the divendfied 
liues of its party-speekled bark, and the 
small russetrcelouved twigs, whioh seeoi 
to envelope it in a woody mantle frineed 
with the tassel-l&e catkms, which, while 
they «.mi.h -iU wintry appearance, se- 
cure the embryo seeds of future months. 
— Truly, "there are few trees so orna- 
mental in a leafless state as the birch 
tree.'* - 

But if such be the beauties of an indi- 
vidual birch tree in the cultivated plain, 
or ornamental plantation, how are they 
enhanced in a tenfold degree in those 
scenes where the tree naturally abounds ! 
It is only in the dreary northern regions 
of Scanwnavia, the boundless and mono- 
tonous steppes of Russia or Siberia, by 
the sides of the rocky chasm in which the 
impetuous Welsh torrent has channelled 
its t>ed, or the sterile sides of the High- 
land crags that we can fully estimate its 
beauties, 

" TtM pine is king ci Scottlsli woods ; 
And tlM queen ? Ah 1 who is she 1 
The fairest form the forest kens 
The bonnie birken tree !'* 

The TroiAchs' ^Idn, of red renown^ 

Were sterile, bleak, and bare; 
But that the graceful birken trees 

Are waving gaily there. 
O'er crag and cleft, and dim defile, 

The dancing branches play, 
The small leaves quivering on their stalks, 

The blossoms on the spray. 
What magic hues the sunset pours 

All through a birken glade I 
Sooth, you might think that evf ry leaf 

Of living gold was made. 
And every stem is silver bright. 

Wrought featly o'er with brown, 
More daintilv than jewel work 

Upon our fair queen's crown. 
God crowns the tree with loveliness, 

A bonnie queeu to be — 
Queen of the glens in auld Scotland, 

Thebonnie birken tree. 

TWAMLKT. 

Thus, by a bountiful arrangement of Pro- 
vidence in the scenes which might appear 
as blanks, nay, eye-sores in creation, is 
placed an object which jnore than re- 
lieves, embellishes, their dreariness; while 
it supplies, in no ordinary degree, the ne- 
cessities of the inhabitants. 

It is a remarkable feature, which de- 
serves notice, in the history of the birch, 
that, tlioueh oruamental in the highest 
degree, it is one of, if not the most hardy 
of known trees. "It will thrive," says 
Evelyn, " both in the dry and the wet, 
sand and stony, marshes and bogs ; the 
water-galls and uliginous parts of forests, 
that hardly bear any grass, do many times 



spontaneously inroduoe it in abundance; 
whether the plaee be high or low, no<- 
thing oomes amiss to it." It is found in 
all the northern, or elevated regimss of 
the old continent, and a species (B, 
populifrlia) strongly resembling that of 
which we are spealang is equally abun- 
dant in North America. In £urope, Dr. 
Agardh observes, the region of the birch 
is bounded only by vegetation itself, ex- 
tending fVom Iceland to Mount Etna. 
Yon Buch described the line of birches 
on the Lapland mountains to be 1937 
feet below the line of perpetual snow, 
which is 802 feet above tne height at 
which the Scotch fir was found. The 
spruce fir, which is the hardiest tree of 
that species, is rarely found beyond 
seventy degrees north latitude in Eu- 
rope, and is unknown in Kamtschatka, 
while the birch, though dwindled to a low 
hush, is foimd on the shores of the Icy 
Ocean; and, in Kamtschatka, in forests 
to fifly-eight degrees of latitude. Once 
more, the larch tree in Britain has been 
spoken of, as growing to and beyond 
tne height of 1600 feet above the level 
of the sea ; but the birch, on many parts 
of the Highlands, grows at 3500 feet. 

To such bleak and barren spots, where 
scarcely any trace of vegetable soil ap- 
pears on the surface of the gpranite rock or 
m the fissures of the mountain chasm, the 
winged seeds of the birch are guided by 
the winds. There they are stayed in 
their aerial flight, and vegetate ; and, 
hairlike and fragile as their tender roots 
appear, they cleave the solid rock, pene- 
trate the almost impenetrable soil, lay 
hold of the particles of nutriment which 
the decomposition of successive genera- 
tions of lichen and moss have produced, 
and the useful and beautiful birken tree 
embellishes the dreary scene, and proves 
of inestimable value to the inhabitants 
of such situations. How apt an emblem 
of the incorruptible seed of Divine grace, 
when, in the day of Divine power, it 
reaches the heart of a sinful child of 
man. Flinty though the soil may be, 
(for the natural heart of stone yields no 
glad welcome to the heaven-born visit- 
ant,) uncongenial the atmosphere, and 
ruthless the gales which may assail it, it 
shall accomplish the work of Jehovah, 
and "prosper in the thing whereto he 
sends it." Divine in its origin, it is ir- 
resistible in its effects ; " it breaketh the 
rocks in pieces," it takes root, downward, 
and bears fruit upward ; it grows, it 
thrives, it buds, it olossoms, and brings 
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forth fruiig of rigbteousness to the glory 
and praise of God. Fragile, small, and 
scarcely adequate as it may appear to the 
mighty results which attend its growth, 
yet not all the powers of earth or hell 
shall avail to root it from its destined 
home; for he that hath begun a good work 
in any heart will perform it to the day of 
Jesus Christ. 

" Grace will complete what grace begins, 
To save from sorrow, or from sins ; 
The work which wisdom undertakes, 
Eternal mercy ne'er forsakes." 

Come, then, timid, fearful Christian, 
"discouraged because of the way," terri- 
fied by the roaring blast of affliction, 
distressed by the storm of persecution, 
alarmed by the discovery, that in thy 
flesh " dwelleth no good thing*' whereon 
to rest thy hope, or dreading the effects 
of the resistless torrent of error, which, 
like a mountain avalanche, threatens to 
. overwhelm and bear down the church in 
.*its desolating progress, — ^look upward to 
^he 

« Tall birch aloft upon the horizon's edge, 
A veil of glory for the ascending moon." 

See it bend and sway beneath the 
dangers of its exposed situation, yet rise 
unharmed again to wave its drooping 
form, and embellish the desolate scene 
around it. The rain may descend, the 
floods rise, and the winds blow — nay, 
beat on it with all their power, but it is 
safely rooted in the fissures of the rock. 
And, while ye gaze and admire, learn 
to trust, and not to be afraid ; for is not 
Christ, the Rock of Ages, the foundation 
of thy hope, and the Lord God Omnipo- 
tent thy Father and thy Friend ? He is 
able to keep thee from falling, and to 
preserve thee to the end ; and is he not 
willing to do so ? Cling closely, with a 
more child-like faith, to Christ, the Rock 
of thy salvation, as a helpless sinner, look- 
ing to him for all in all ; and then though 
ye tremble, though ye quail beneath the 
trials of the way, ye shall rise unharmed, 
nay, strengthened by the conflict. Greater 
is he that is with you than all that are 
against you ; and neither death, nor life, 
nor things present, nor things to come, 
shall prevail to sever you from the freely- 
bestowed and never-to-be-removed love 
of God, through Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Betula albot thp white or common 
birch, is found in almost every part of 
Europe, though varying in size, accord- 
ing to diflerent situations in which it 
grows. The average height it attains in 
this country is about fifty feet ; if it ex- 



ceeds this from being drawn. up in a 
wood, or from the richness of soil, the 
timber is inferior. The trunk is tall, erect, 
and gracefully divided ; the branches 
flexible, and rather pendulous. 



Bending to the stream. 



The birch fantastic stretched its ru^;ed trunk. 
Tall and erect, from whence, as from their base, 
£jich like a tree, its silver branches grew. 

SOUTHET. 

llie cuticle, or most external mem- 
brane of the bark, is distinguished from 
that of all the other trees by its peculiarly 
white or smooth appearance. In young 
trees, this is easily peeled ofi'in large flakes 
or riijands; but in old trees, it becomes 
rough and furrowed, and loses all the 
varied tints which before distinguished it. 
This silver scaly rind, or thin cuticle, is 
peculiar to the birch, and very diflerent 
to the "gray smooth trunks of ash, or 
lime, or beech." Hence it has been in- 
troduced in most poetical allusions to the 
tree: 



the silvery stems 



Of delicate birch trees. — Keats. 

Birch trees, risen In silver colonnade. 

Wordsworth. 

"The stem of the birch," says Gilpin, 
" is generally marked with brown, yellow, 
and silvery touches, which are peculiarly 
picturesque, as they are characteristic ob- 
jects of imitation for the pencil, and as 
they contrast agreeably with the dark 
green hue of the foliage." But only the 
stem and larger branches have this varied 
colouring ; the spray is of a deep brown, 
which is the colour, too, of the larger 
branches, where the external rind 'is 
peeled off. The shape of the leaves is 
remarkably elegant, the foot-stalk is long 
in proportion to their size, and hence 
they vibrate with the slightest current of 
air. The male catkins, which are larger 
than the others, appear at the extremi- 
ties of the twigs in autumn, though they 
do not expand their flowers till the seed- 
bearing catkins are developed in the 
spring. In Sweden, the peasants regard 
the leafing and budding of the birch tree 
as a directory, whereby they are guided 
in sowing their barley, on which crop 
they mainly depend for subsistence. 
Hunter considered this idea, which he 
attributes to the suggestion of Linneus, 
as "extremely sublime and harmonious," 
and commends the practice to his country- 
men. " No one," says he, " can deny 
but that the same power which brings 
forth the leaves of trees will also make 
the grain vegetate; perhaps, therefore, 
we cannot promise ourselves a happy 
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success by any means so likely as by tak* 
ing our rule for sowing from the leafing 
of trees. There is a certain kind of ge- 
nial warmth which the earth should en- 
joy at the time the seed is sown ; and the 
budding, leafing, and flowering of plants 
seem to indicate this happy temperature 
of the earth." To form such a calendar, 
accurate and repeated observations in dif- 
ferent seasons and various districts would 
be reqiiisite ; yet, if it could be once as- 
certained, it might furnish a universal 
rule ; since, notwithstanding the varia- 
tions of temperature and diversity of sea- 
sons, in every country plants,, trees, and 
shrubs, bud, blossom, and shed their 
leaves in never-varying progression and 
regular series. 

  • i ' 

SCHOOLS FOR THE MOST DEPRAVED OF 
THE LONDON POPULATION. 

Various attempts have been made by 
the friends of Christian education to 
secure the attendance of the depraved 
children of the vicious poor, who have 
been altogether neglected by their pa- 
rents. In London, thousands of these 
youthful immortals, of both sexes, are 
regularly trained up to the commission of 
crime, as their only source of mainten- 
ance. Sometimes they are able to ob- 
tain, for a short season, a few of the 
comforts of life ; but, generally speaking, 
they are ragged, filthy, and in deep dis- 
tress. 

It has long been supposed by many 
experienced friends of the young, that 
there is but little hope of securing the 
permanent attendance of the charac- 
ters which have been described in our 
schools. Unaccustomed to discipline 
and confinement, they soon long for 
unrestrained liberty, to pursue their 
wicked and unlawful courses. It is re- 
ported, of a class of depraved youths 
once formed in St. Giles's by a zealous 
and devoted clergyman, that it often pre- 
sented a varied and singular appearance, 
and that the absentees were numer- 
ous, from causes the most painful, al- 
though the reasons at the time created 
considerable merriment. When the class- 
book was called over, the following re- 
plies were sometimes recorded. John 
Brown : " Gone to Tothill-fields." James 
Smith: "Please, sir, he's been to Bow 
Street, and has got a week on the mill." 
George Tomkins: "He's in Newgate, 
sir." Henry Cole : " Please he was 
caught last night, but he'll soon be out." 
Patrick Mahoney: "He's at the tread- 



mill." So the poor teacher discovered 
that a large number of his singular pu- 
pils, not having free liberty of " egress 
and regress," were absentees from his 
kind but self 'denying labours. This school 
has long since been discontinued. 

Th^Southwark Sunday-school Society, 
during the life of its venerable patron, the 
Rev. Rowland Hill, established, in desti- 
tute districts, "Fragment Schools." The 
children were supplied with shoes and a 
brown hoUand frock, on Saturday evening, 
that they might appear tidy on the sab- 
bath. These articles were to be returned 
on the Monday morning. The friends 
who superintended these schools were 
persevering in their exertions, but 
eventually they were all given up. It 
seemed as if this part of the population 
were beyond " the reach of hope." 

In June, 1839, several devoted friends, 
connected with the Southwark Sunday 
schools, made an attempt in Jurston 
Street, Lambeth, for the moral and spi- 
ritual benefit of its neglected population. 
In this neighbourhood, many of the peo- 
ple are most depraved, and there are a 
large body of uninstructed Roman Ca- 
tholics. Here many showmen reside, 
when not travelling to country fairs. 

The friends of the Jurston Street school 
commenced an active canvass in the dis- 
trict; and by April, 1840, from six hun- 
dred to seven himdred families were 
regularly visited once a month. In this 
work neither time nor trouble was spared. 
The primary object of the visitation was 
to impress on the minds of the people 
the great guilt of neglecting the pub- 
lic worship of God. The difficulty often 
stated by the people was, that they had 
no decent clothes in which to appear 
at a respectable place of worship. This 
circumstance led the teachers to open the 
Jurston Street school for an evening 
service, when a considerable number of 
the poor attended, evidently disposed to 
listen to the holy truths of the gospel. 
The congregation was often interrupted 
by "certain leVd fellows of the baser 
sort." The teachers, however, perse- 
vered, and were often seen with a candle 
in one hand and a book in the other, en- 
deavouring to quiet the unhappy boys 
who caused the disturbance, but in vain. 
Some of the devoted men, in passing 
to and from the school, were severely 
wounded with stones, and other missiles 
thrown at them, besides being repeat- 
edly pelted with mud. The interrup- 
tion of these youths drove away the 
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little congregation. The teachers, de*- 
feated in their primary object, deter- 
mined to do all the good they could to 
the depraved youths, who appeared pro>- 
videntially brought under their care^ The 
evening service was exchanged for the 
evening school. 

But who can describe the scene ? The 
teachers could secure no order, and the 
interludes of silence within the schoc^ 
were disturbed by the showers of missiles 
on the roof of the building, by many who 
were unwilling to come within its wal]& 
To {^reserve the public peace, it was ne- 
cessary to have the police in attendance^ 
but they could not be held ** in terrorem " 
over such an assembly. The friend who 
was requested to be the leader of the 
school, endeavoured in vain to secure 
silence. Occasionally, indeed, there was a 
cessation of noise from screams, catcalls, 
whistles, falling forms, and other strange 
sounds, but the moment there was te 
attemut to praise, many sung the profane 
and often indecent song, and all attempt 
at worship failed. The boys were the 
occupiers of the school; the teachers 
were really conquered ; and all they 
could do was, to walk about, and endea- 
vour to prevent mischief. There ure 
many persons in the Chriatian chitisph, 
who can have no conception of the self- 
denial thus practised. These zealous la- 
bourers were willing even to be the ser- 
vants of the depraved, the obscene, and 
the malicious, that they might eventually 
win some of them to Chnst. Like the 
great apostle of the Gentiles^ they could 
say, *^ being reviled, we bless ; being per- 
secuted, we suffer it ; being defkimea, we 
entreat*" 

After many ineffectual attempts to ob- 
tain order, the school was often diamissed^ 
the language oi prayer being drowned by 
the discordant sounds of Ihe boys. On 
many sabbath evenings the same scenes 
were witnessed, the teachers only being 
able, by great kindness and persever- 
ance, to obtain an occasional bearing. 

The Mends soon discovered that they 
required a considerable accession of teach- 
ers* It appeared to them impraetieable 
for one teacher eiHciently to conU'ol naore 
than six of *' these wild asses' colte»" An 
appeal was made to Christian friend^ 
who came forward most willingly. After 
much diiEcttlfy, a few classes wei?e form- 
ed, and there appeared to be a distent 
prospect of securing some degree of order 
among ** the lawless and thedisohedieiit.*' 
The teaoh^n had frequ^tt meetings 



amoi^ themselves for prater. The su-^ 
perintendent was continuiily urging upon 
them to ffo forward, assured of eventual 
success^ if they depended on the promises 
of God, and displayed among Uie poor 
outcasts that cmirity '* which sufiereth 
long and is kind*" 

A few details may be interesting to 
the reader* There were three bro&ei« 
in the school, named  ; they we^ 
ragged and dirty, and their countenances 
indicated the state of their minds. A 
ftiend who visited the school, remarked, 
'* One of these boys looks to me to be 
scarcely human." The school was ire- 
peatedly in confuskm by a loud shriil 
whistle^ which seemed to be the signal 
for tumult. It was exceedingly difficult 
to discover the whisder. He was heard, 
bat not seen, and proved to be this 
wretched lad, who, curling himself up 
like a hedgehog, and crawling into a 
dark q>ot^ indited in mischief* When 
he was pulled out from his place of se- 
crecy, he showed, by a heai^ l<^h) 
how mwsh he had enjoyed the sport He 
was, however, very ready to prohiise fu- 
ture amendment ; but hk promises were 
seldom fuli&lled. On one occasion, be 
was standing in a class, and in a mo- 
ment he took a back somerset, and de- 
scended into a neighbouring class, to 
the perfect wonder of the teacher. A 
boy firom the clouds could scarcely have 
excited greater astonishment. The sama 
extraor<Snary lad, having conducted him- 
self with great impropriety, a &iend, 
with much gravity, directed poor Tom to 
follow hfm into another room, that he 
might converse with him. He instantly- 
obeyed. The teacher led the way; Tom 
followed, but turning his heels where hia 
head oueht to have been, he walked on 
his hands so deliberately^ that almost 
universal laughter was the consequence. 
On reaching the place for conversation, 
Tom hopped on the form, a&d makmg 
one of nls knees a kind of pivot^ he 
turned himself rou&d like a windmill^ 
and his head was soon invisible to the 
teacher. He was once amusing himself 
by knocking his head violently and re- 
peatedly against the dedk : he was begged 
to refrain^ or he would greatly injure 
himself. He acchly smiled* and said, 
" Oh no ! I use myself to this, and then 
if a cartwheel should go over it, (the 
head,) you kaiow, it wont do any harm." 
On another occasion, he came to one of 
the friends, and in a whia»er said, " My 
brother has got tm irpn ow, :«nd he'k 
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give some of you a precioUB whack, if 
you don't get it firom him." The teacher 
said, '<Go^ get it quietly away." He 
went, watched his opportunity, and then^ 
before the teacher had time to interfere, 
gave the poor lad a violent blow on 
&e head, he fell backwards over a 
fi>rm ; the cruel brother then knelt upon 
him, and soon forced from him the iron 
bar. The teacher expected a violent tu- 
mult ; but when the lad arose, there was 
no tear, no fWeling^ but finding that he 
had been conquered, he ga^ne a sarcastic 
amile, and by his gestures showed his 
contempt of his conqueror. In these 
brotheni there appean to be no tendei^ 
nes8> ilo pity, certainly no brotherly love. 
But what are the parents? They appear 
to live in drunkenness and sloth, and 
send out their offiipring with the daily 
instruction^ 

**Qet money, hoiiestly if you can, 
But get mtHwy." 

The elder of these brothers, on one oc- 
casion, when the scholars were waiting 
for admission into the school, contrived 
very dexterously to throw down a fe- 
male of mature age, who attended the 
GirlsWhool, and in a moment disap- 
peared with her pocket and its contents. 
Indeed, it has been discovered, that Tom, 
in consequence of his great activity in 
sin was actually paid by some of the 
boys, to keep up a constant disturbance 
in the school. 

Another case occurs to the writer. 
A lad, with a countenance truly feroci- 
ous, had completely overcome the kind 
young man placed in the class. A senior 
friend observing this, went up to the boy, 
and took hold of him. The little urchin, 
pulled at his adult friend so violently, 
that he nearly brought him to the ground. 
He succeeded in getting the violent fel- 
low alone, and after some time his mind 
was calmed. Thinking to gain his heart, 
the teacher noticed a large scar on his 
forehead, and remarked, " I*m afraid you 
have had a eevere injury < how did it 
happen?" " Why I fell out of window," 
was the reply. •* Indeed ! how did that 
happen?" " It was when 1 was drunk." 
"Drunk! what, a child like you get 
drunk?" "Yes; and they took me to 
the hospital, where I was for a long time." 
" Who gave you the liquor?" " My big 
brother { Jim's a soldier, and when he 
gets leave to come home, he makes us all 
dead dmnk with good aiel" Here is a 
family scene, enough to make all good 
men we^. 



Instances of individual trial came be- 
fore the teachers^ A lad was asked his 
name, which he gave. " Where do you 
live?" inquired the teacher. There was 
no answer, but the boy turned his face 
away. A little fellow in the same class 
remarked, " Please, sir, he don't live no- 
where f " ** Indeed f how is that ?" " His 
father and mother are both dead^ and he 
has had no one to take care of hira for 
two years: he sleeps under carts or 
sheds, <Hr wherever he can. A man in 
our street let him sleep in the plaee where 
he used to keep pigs, oilt he can't always 
allow that." The bereaved lad made no 
remark, but wept. He was neariy naked, 
the upper part of his body being covered 
with a small piece of brown holland. 
" He always comes down our street at 
night," observed a boy, " and I give him 
a bit of my sapper, or he'd have none at 
all.'* "That's true," replied another^ 
" and though he's so poor, he keeps 
himself clean, for he goes down to the 
Thames eariy in the morning, and well 
washes himself." These details deeply 
afiected the teacher. The poor orphan 
wept, and after giving an account of his 
sufferings, added, " I can say, what few 
boys can — I've never yet stolen, and the 
police have never had me in custody." 

An instance of painful duplicity may 
also be mentioned. One evening, five 
boys were placed with a teacher, all of 
them stating they only just knew their 
letters. He was patient and persevering 
with them ; they spelled, and they blun- 
dered. He affiietionately urged them not 
to be discoursged. When the school was 
over, one of the  boys drily remarked, 
" How weVe gammoned him !" " How 
so ?'* inquired the teacher : " Oh, we can 
all read very well/* was the reply. 

The girls appear to be, in some re- 
spects, more depraved than the boys; 
their teachers having the greatest diffi- 
culty in bringing mem to obedience. 
The genelld language of all is low, and 
often obscetie. The friends who have 
visited the school, have expressed their 
astonishment at the extent of depravity 
Uiey have witnessed. The active and 
efficient mavor of a large northern town 
addressed them for a few minutes, but 
produced but little impression. Mr. Pack- 
ard, the secretary of the American Sun- 
day-school Union, visited the school, and 
addressed to the scholars a few pointed 
and affisctionate words, and succeeded in 
securing their attention ; but he added, 
that, though the teacher of the oonvict 
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boy» in tlie gaol at Fhilftdeliihia, yet he 
had never met with young people who 
appeared bo truly sunk in am, hb those 
in this school. While the writer haa been 
drawing up thit account, one of the boys 
has been tried, for attempting the life 
of a policeman, and five others have 
heea confined in different county gaols. 

At the close of a year from the com- 
mencement of this school, a report wBS 
presented to tlie teachers, wMch fur- 
nishes the following painful particulars : — 
"The scholars may be divided into se- 
veral classes. The first, or more re- 
spectable part of them, are the tads con- 
nected with, or in the employ of street 
fruitsellers and costermongers ; a second 
class is formed of those who obtain their 
living by strolling through the country 
with the travellmg shows. Many of 
these two classes during the fine wea- 
ther and fruit season, ate absent from 
the school. The fruitsellers are on Ken- 
nington Common, or other public places 
of resort, while the strolling actor is in 
the country, en^ed in his usual pur- 
suits. At the close of the year, tiieie 
characters are unemployed, and are found 



attending the school fw a change. A 
third class of the youths in attendance at 
the school, consists of those who seek no 
other means of living but by plunder. 
Among those who have been at the 
school, two are at the present time suf- 
fering the penalty of the law, a brother 
and sister, the former for three montbi, 
and the latter for twelve months. An- 
other is now in Maidstone gaol, for steal- 
ii^ a coat, and is known to be an old 
o^nder. Two others are lodged in Horse- 
monger-lane gaol for stealing. Scenes of 
cruelty and barbarity sometimes occur, 
even among the female classes. In one 
class, containing six girls, they quarrelled, 
and continued fighting, until all tbeir 
mouths were literwly 'filled with blood.'" 
The Report adds, "The attendance of 
this latter class is very imcertain ; they 
generally come in gangs, probably at 
times when they have committed some 
misdemeanor, to take shelter for a short 
season, from the hands of justice," 

In a future paper, the writer will refer 
to the mode of teaching adapted in this 
singular school, and to the results that 
have arisen. — W. J. 



ON SOKE EEMAHKABLE BOWER-BUILD- 
ING BIRD8 OF AUSTRALIA.— No, I. 



Turkey," and the " Mountain Pheaaant," 
remarkable for constructing artiSdal hot- 
beds, for the reception of then- eegs, 
which are left to be hatched by sriificnal 
heat i and we observed, that no portion 
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of the globe contains animals so singular 
in their structure, or so extraordinary in 
their habits, as Australia. The account 
of the birds to which we now invite at- 
tention, will tend to confirm the latter 
part of our statement. 

The birds in question are the satin 
bower bird, {ptilonorhynchtis holosericeus,) 
the spotted bower bird, (ohlamydera ma- 
eulata,) and the great bower bird, {chta- 
mydera nuchalis.) We must premise by 
observing, that the knowledge we possess 
of the history of these singidar . beings of 
the feathered race, is due to that enter- 
prizing naturalist, Mr. Gould, who per- 
sonally investigated their habits in their 
native wilds, and whose splendid work on 
the birds of Australia needs no comment. 
From the plates of that work our engrav- 
ings of the satin bower bird, (see page 
136,) and of the spotted bower bird, 
which will hereafter appear, are copied 
by permission, but necessarily on a very 
reduced scale. 

The satin bower bird, (cowry of the 
aborigines of the coast of New South 
Wales,) is about the size of our jay, or 
jackdaw. The adult male has the whole 
of the plumage of a deep shining blue- 
black, closely resembling satin, with the 
exception of the primary wing feathers, 
which are of a deep velvety black, and 
the wing coverts, secondaries, and tail 
feathers, which are also velvety black, 
tipped with a shining blue- black lustre. 
Tne iris of each eye is of a beautiful light 
blue, with a circle of red round the pupil. 
The female is of a greyish green above, 
with the wings and tail dark sulphur 
brown ; the under parts are lighter, with 
a wash of yellow, and variegated with 
crescent-shaped marks of brown. The 
young males resemble the females, and 
acquire, by moulting, the adult glossy 
black ; but not under two or three years. 

The favourite haunts of this beautiful 
bird are the luxuriant and thickly-foli- 
aged *' brushes," which extend along the 
coast, from Port Philip to Moreton Bay, 
the cedar "brushes" of the Liverpool 
range, and most of the gullies and ravines 
of Sie great mountain chain, separating 
the colony of New South Wales from the 
interior. Hitherto, it is in these localities 
only that it has been observed. 

Though a stationary bird, and not mi- 
grating to distant parts, the satin bower 
bird ranges from one part of the district 
to another in quest of food, which con- 
sists almost exclusively of grains, fruits, 
and berries. " Independently,'* says 



Mr. Gould, " of numerous berry-bearing 
plants and shrubs, the brushes it inhabits 
are studded with enormous fig-trees, 
some of them towering to the height of 
two hundred feet. Among the lofty 
branches of these giants of the forest, the 
satin bower bird, and several species of 
pigeons, find, in the small wild fig with 
which the branches are loaded, an abund- 
ant supply of a favourite food. This 
species, morever, commits considerable 
depredation on any ripening corn, near 
the localities it frequents. It appears to 
have particular times in the day for feed- 
ing; and when thus engaged, among the 
low shrub-like trees, I have approached 
within a few feet, without creating alarm. 
But at other times, I have found this bird 
extremely shy and watchful, especially the 
old males, which not unfrequently perch 
on the topmost branch, or dead limb of 
the loftiest trees of the forest, whence 
they can survey all around, and watch 
the movements of the females and young 
on the brush below." The male utters a 
loud, liquid call-note, and both sexes, 
also, a harsh, guttural noise, indicative 
of surprize or displeasure. In autumn, 
these birds associate in small flocks, and 
frequent the steep and brushwood covered 
banks of rivers. 

The most singular point, however, in 
the history of this bird is, that it con- 
structs on the ground a bower, or arbour, 
which is not used as a nest, but as a 
playing-ground, or hall of assembly, and 
which it decorates with beautiful feathers. 
This curious structure was first brought 
under the notice of Mr. Gould, at Sidney, 
an example being in the museum of that 
place ; and on visiting the cedar brushes 
of the Liverpool range, he discovered 
several of these bowers in their natural 
situation, as the birds had built them. 
They are usually placed under the shelter 
of the branches of some overhanging 
tree, in the most retired part of the forest, 
and differ in size, and the quantity of 
materials used. Their structure is as fol- 
lows. An extensive, and rather convex 
floor or base is laid, composed of sticks 
firmly interwoven together. About the 
centre of the floor the bower is built, in 
the form of two parallel walls, at a little 
distance apart, consisting of slender, flex- 
ible twigs and stems, so arranged as to 
curve inwards, and nearly meet at the 
top, forming an avenue arched overhead. 
The arrangement of the interwined twigs 
is such, that the forks and projections are 
always presented outwardly, the interior 
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being tree firom any obstruction to the 
pftssage of the birds through the avenue. 
<' The interest of this curious bower is 
much enhanced by the manner in which 
it is decorated^ at and near the entrance, 
with the most gaily-coloured articles that 
can be collected, such as the blue tail 
feathers of the Rosehill and Pennantean 
parrots, bleached bones, the shells of 
snails, etc. Some of the feathers are 
stuck in among the twigs, while others, 
together with Sie bones and shells, are 
strewed about near the entrance. 

"The propensity of these birds to pick 
Up and fly off with any attractive object 
is so well known to the natives, that they 
always search the runs, for any missing 
article, as the bowl of a pipe, etc., that 
may have been accidentally dropped on 
the brush. I, myself, found, at tne en- 
trance of one of them a small neatly- 
Worked stone tomahawk, of an inch and 
a half in length, together with some slips 
of blue cotton ra^s, which the birds had, 
doubtless, picked up at a deserted en- 
campment of the natives." This fond- 
ness of birds for bright and gaudy arti- 
cles, together with a penchant for carrying 
them away, and hiding them, or deposit- 
ing them in their nests, is exhibited by 
several of our European birds, and espe- 
cially by the magpie and jackdaw. Keys, 
pencil cases, thimbles, and the like, are 
oy no means safe, in a house where a 
tame magpie is kept at large; and- pro- 
bably the case would be the same, were the 
ma^ie replaced by the satin bower-bird. 

with regard to the bowers of this spe- 
cies, or rather its arched avenues, a very 
natural query arises, namely. For what 
purpose are they constructed? what is 
the end to be accomplished by their form- 
ation ? The answer is difficult. There 
are numerous points in the habits and 
economy of animals, the design of which 
we cannot penetrate, and which ap- 
pear to lead to no definite results. As 
God delights in his works, and provides 
for the happiness of all creatures, accord- 
ing to their capability of enjoyment, it 
may be that these bowers are instinct- 
ively arranged, with no farther object 
than to afford pleasure. Certainly, as 
Mr. Gould affirms, they are not used as 
nests, but as places of resort for many 
individuals of both sexes, which when 
there assembled, run through and round 
the bower in a sportive and playful man- 
ner, and that so constantly, that it is 
seldom entirely deserted, at least during 
the spring and summer. 



" The proceedings of thesd birds," eaya 
Mr. Gould, " have not been sufficiently 
watched, to render it certain, whether 
the runs are fVequented throughout the 
whole year or not j but it is highly proba^ 
ble, that they are merely resorted to as i^ 
rendezvous, or playlttg-ground, at the 
pairing time, and during the season o/t 
incubation. It was evidently at this pe- 
riod, as I judged fh)m the state of the 
plumage, and other indications, that 
I visited these localities. The bowers I 
found had been recently renewed j and 
it was evident, fVom the appearance of ft 
portion of the accumulated mass of sticks^ 
and other things, that the same spot had 
been used as a place of resort for many 
years. Mr. Charles Coxen informed me, 
that after having destroyed one of these 
bowers, and secreted himself, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing it partialljr recon- 
structed. The birds engaged in this task," 
he added, "were females." Mr. Gould 
succeeded in the difficult operation of re- 
moving entire, and without disarranging 
the twigs, two of these curious bowers, 
which safely arrived in England. One 
is now preserved in the British Museum ; 
and those who read this account, and 
have the opportunity, would doubtless 
feel gratified in inspecting it. The other 
bower now adorns the museum of Ley- 
den. 

With respect to the nidiflcation of the 
satin bower-bird, nothing is ascertained ; 
a circumstance the more strange, when 
we consider that the bird is by no means} 
uncommon, and that its embowered ave- 
nues are continually met with. " I regret 
to state,*' says Mr. Gould, "that al- 
though I used my utmost endeavours, I 
could never discover the nest and eggs 
of this species, neither could I obtain any 
authentic information respecting them, 
either from the natives or the colonists, 
of whom I made fVequent inquiries." 
That the natives should be ignorant of 
the nest of this bird, knowing as we do 
how intimately they are acquainted with 
the habits and manners of the animals of 
their country, is sufficient to prove the 
caution and artifice which it employs in 
its concealment. — M, 



BRICK MAltlNG.^fro. IL 
In England, from the time of the Ro-* 
mans to the eleventh century, there is no 
evidence of use of bricks as a material 
for building. But about that time, the 
abbey of St. Albans was erected, and 
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bricks were employed in its construction : 
the probability, bowever, is, tbat these 
materials were obtained from the ruins of 
the adjacent Roman town of Verulam. 
St Botolph's priory, at Colchester, was 
founded thirty years after the abbev 
of St. Albans, and of this building brick 
is the principal materiaL The form of 
these bricks might justify a suspicion that 
these likewise were taken from some Ro- 
man building ; but it is just as likelv that 
the Roman bricks would furnish the 
model for the earliest made English 
bricks, and an additional reason for this 
may be derived from the name wall 
tile havine; long preceded that of brick. 
King's Hall, Cambridge, was built of 
bricks in the reign of Edward iii., at 
which time it appears that the price of 
them was from 6^. to 6^. Id. per thou- 
sand.* The use of this material seems, 
however, to have been, for some centu- 
ries, almost wholly confined to public 
buildings and large mansions; for Holin- 
shedy in the introduction of his "History 
of Queen Elizabeth,'' enumerating the 
materials employed at that time for build- 
ing houses, omits all mention of brick. 

Till lately, bricks appear to have been 
made in this country in a very rude man- 
ner. The clay was dug in the autumn, 
and exposed to the winter frosts to mel- 
low ; it was then mixed, or not, wiUi coal 
ashes, and tempered by being trodden 
by horses or men, and was afterwards 
moulded, without it being considered ne- 
cessanr to take out the stones. The bricks 
were burned in kilns, or in clamps : the 
former was the original mode, the latter 
having been resorted to from motives of 
economy. When clamps began to be em^ 
ployed, I doiiot know ; but they are men- 
tioned in an act of Parliament passed in 
1 726 f and therefore were in use prior to 
that date. The following, in few words, 
is the present process of brick making in 
the vicinity of London, for the practical 
particulars of which I am indebted to Mr. 
Deville and Mr. Oibbs. 

It is chieflv, I believe entirely, from 
the alluvial deposits above the London 
clay, that bricks are made in the vicinity 
of the metropolis ; and a section of these 
deposits generally presents the following 
series, such as would naturally result from 
a mixture of stones^ and sand, and clay, and 
ehalk, brouffht tosether by the force of 
water, and uien allowed to subside. The 
lower part of the bed is gravel, mixed mero 
or less with coarse sandy clay, and piecei 
•1 Bmn iB ArduwOogia, iv. 78. 
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of chalk I this by degrees passes into what 
is technically called malm, which is a 
mixture of sand, comminuted chalk, and 
clay ; and this graduates into the upper 
eM*th, or strong clay, in which the clay is 
the prevailing or characterizing ingredi- 
ent, the proportion of chalk being so 
small that the earth makes no sensible 
effervescence with acids. Bricks made of 
the upper earl;h, witiiout any addition, are 
apt to crack in drjdng, and in burning 
they are very liable to warp, as well as to 
contract considerably in all their dimen* 
sions: on this account^ they cannot be 
used for the exterior of walls; and a 
greater number of such are required for 
anj given quantity of work than of 
bncks, which, though made in the same 
mould, shrink less in the baking. The 
texture, however, of such bricks is com- 
pact, which makes them strong and duro^^ 
ble. Bricks formed of this clay, whether 
mixed or unmixed, are called stocks; it: 
was formerly used unwashed, and when 
the bricks were intended to be kiln-burned^ 
or flame-burned, to use the technical word, < 
no addition was made to the day. If 
they were intended to be clamp-burned, 
coal ash was mixed during the temper- 
ing. Of these and all other clamp-burned 
bncks the builders distinguish two kinds, 
namely, the well-bumed ones from the in- 
terior, and the half-burned ones, or phK» 
bricks, from the outside of the Idln. 

The calcareous clay or malm earth re- 
quires no addition of sand or chalk, but 
only of ashes. The bricks made of it differ 
from those made of the top earth, in be- 
ing of a pale or liver brown colour, mixed 
more or less with yellow, which is an in<« 
dication of magneua. The hardest of the 
malm bricks are of a pale Iwown colour, 
and are known by the name of grey 
stocks ; those next in hardness are cidled 
seconds, and are employed for fronts of 
the better kind of house ; the yeUowish 
and softest are called cutters, from the 
facility with which they can be cut or 
rubbed down, and are used chiefly for 
turning the arches of windows. Wnat I 
have said of top earth and malm earth 
must be understood, however, to refer to 
well-characterized samples of these varie- 
ties ; but, as might be expected, there are 
several brick fields that yield a material 
partakinfi; more or less of the qualities of 
both, and therefore reqinring correspond- 
ing modifications in its manufacture. 

Brick earth is usually begun to be dug 
in September, and is heaped rough, to 
the height of from four to six feet, on a 
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surface prepared to receive it, that it may 
have the benefit of the frost in mellowing 
it and breaking it down. It is then 
washed by grinmng it in water, and pass- 
ing it through a grating, the bars of 
which are close enough to separate even 
small stones. The mud runs into shallow 
pits, and is here mixed with chalk ground 
with water to the consistence of cream, if 
any calcareous ingredient is required. 
When it has become tolerably stiff by 
drying, coal ashes (separated by sifting 
from the cinders and small pieces of coal) 
are added, in the proportion of from one 
to two and a half inches in depth of this 
latter to three feet of clay, the most tena- 
cious clay requiring the greatest quantity 
of ashes. The ingredients are then to be 
well mixed ; and, finally, the composition 
is to be passed through the pug mill,* in 
order to complete the mixture and to 
temper it. The moulder stands at a 
table, and the tempered clay is brought to 
him in lumps of about seven to eight 
pounds : the mould is a box without top 
or bottom, 9| inches long, 4| wide, and 
2| deep ;f it lies on a table : a little sand 
is first sprinkled in, and then the lump of 
clay is forcibly dashed into the mould, 
the workman at the same time rapidly 
working it by his fingers, so as to make 
it completely close up to the comers; 
next he scrapes off, with a wetted stick, 
the superfluous clay, throws sand on the 
top, and shakes the brick dexterously out 
oi the mould, on to a flat piece of board, 
on which it is carried to a place called the 
hacks; here it remains till dry enough to 
handle : the bricks are then formed into 
open hollow walls, which are covered with 
straw to keep off the rain ; here they dry 
gradually, and harden till they are fit to 
be burned. A raw brick weighs between 
six and seven pounds ; when ready for the 
clamp, it has lost about one pound of 
water by evaporation. A first-rate moulder 
has been known to deliver from ten thou- 
sand to eleven thousand bricks in the course 
of a long summer's day, but the average 
produce is not much more than half this 
number. 

* The pug mill is an iron cylinder set upright, 
in the axis of -vrhlch an arbor or shaft revolves, 
having several knives, vrith their edges somewhat 
depressed, projecting from it and arranged in a spi- 
ral manner round the arbor, fiy the revolution of 
the arbor, the clay is brought within the action of 
the knives, by which it is cut and kneaded, and 
finally is forced through a hole in the bottom of the 
cylinder. 

t A malm brick of the above dimensions will 
shrink by burning to the length of 9 or 9^ inches. A 
brick made of top clay, without any mixture of 
chalk, yriil often shrink to 8^ inches. 



The price of bricks varies from forty to 
sixty shillings a thousand, of which not 
more than one shilling and three pence a 
thousand, at the utmost, can be the cost 
of moulding, assuming the average work 
of a moulder to be five thousand in a 
day ; any improvement, therefore, calcu-* 
lated to save time in this department of 
brick-making, by the introduction of ma- 
chinery worked by steam or by horse 
power, can only amount to a benefit 
equal to a fraction of one thirty-second 
or one forty-eighth of the entire price of 
the commodity. If we assume such mar 
chine to produce fifty-two million bricks 
in a year, this amounts to two millions 
a week, (for the season for brick-making 
in this country continues no longer than 
from April to September inclusive,) or 
three hundred and thirty thousand in 
a day, equal to the labour of sixty-six 
men or eleven horses, without making 
any allowance for friction, or any de- 
duction on account of temporary re* 
pairs. The cost of hand-moulding fifty- 
two million bricks at one shilling and 
three pence per thousand is 3250/., from 
which, if we deduct the first cost and 
repair of machinery, the expense of fuel 
or of horses, of superintendence, etc., 
it would probably be found that nothing 
would remain for profit. 

Bricks are burned either in kilns, or in 
clamps. In the former, the burning is 
completed in twenty-foxu: hours; in the 
latter, it requires from twenty to thirty 
days, but is on the whole cheaper, not- 
withstanding that the loss from ever- 
burning, from undeivburning, and other 
accidents, amounts to one-tenth of the 
whole number of bricks. 

The consumption of London is for the 
most part supplied from the brick fields 
that surround it in all directions, the 
principal of which, however, are situated 
north of the Thames, at Stepney, Hack- 
ney, Tottenham, Enfield, Islington, Kings- 
land, Hammersmith, Cowley, Acton, and 
Brentford. Those made at Grays Thur- 
rock, Piufleet, and Sittingbourne, are of 
a very good quality, and a fine yellow 
colour; stone-coloured ones are made 
near Ipswich, and have been largely em- 
ployed in the outside walls of some of 
the new churches of the metropolis. At 
Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, is a bed of 
malm earth of the finest ({uahty, no less 
than twenty-five feet in depth ; from this 
are made the best small kiln-burned bricks, 
called paviers. They are hard, absorb 
very little water, and are used for paving 
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the floors of stables, wash-houses, etc. 
They have entirely superseded the use 
of Dutch clinkers, which formerly were 
imported from Holland in large quanti- 
ties. The red sandy bricks called Wind- 
sors are made at Hedgerley. There is a 
considerable exportation of bricks from 
London; manybeipg sent to the West 
Indies, to Quebec, and to other colo- 
nies.* 

Tiles, from the purpose to which they 
are applied, namely, roofing houses lin 
order to shoot off the rain, require a tex- 
ture as compact as can be given to them, 
consistent with a due regard to economy. 
The fattest and most unctuous 'clays are, 
therefore, those which answer the best, 
especially if free from gravel and the 
coarsest sand. The price of tiles, com- 
pared with that of bricks, is such that the 
manufacturer can afford to dry them un- 
der cover ; while, being not more than 
one quarter of the thickness of bricks, 
the drying is more speedily performed, 
and with far less hazard of warping or 
cracking ; the same also is the case with 
the baking. Sand is added to the clay, 
but sparingly ; for if, on the one hand, it 
prevents the ware from warping, yet, on 
9 the other hand, it increases the porosity, 
which is a fault especially to be avoided. 
The general manipulations of grinding 
the clay and tempering it are analogous 
to those already described for making 
bricks ; but more pains are bestowed in 
getting it to the utmost degree •f plasti- 
city, so as to allow of its being rolled, 
like dough, into cakes of a proper thick- 
ness, which are afterwards brought to the 
required shape by pressing them into a 
mould.' 

The material employed at the manu- 
factories of tiles in the neighbourhood of 
London is either the bed of blue clay, 
called by geologists the London clay, or 
the plastic clay which liesbelow the former. 
The tileries north of the Thames, at 
Hackney, Clapton Terrace, Hornsey, and 
Child's Hill, near Hampstead, are on 
London clay ; those near Woolwich are 
on the plastic clay. The same day an- 
swers well for sugar cones, for garden 
pots, and all articles of common red ware 
that do not require to be glazed, and in 
which a certain degree of porousness is 
no objection to their use. — Aikin's Arts 
and Manufactures, 



* The ivhole number of bricks made in Great 
Britain and Ireland in the year 1835, on vrhich 
the excite duty was paid, was 1880 millions. 



SALVATION BY GRACE.* 
As the reader passes, with interest and 
profit, from piece to piece, the writer 
would ask for his attention to a subject 
of paramount importance, which relates 
to the Being who is supreme, and to the 
soul which is immortal, namely, salvation 
by grace. We might have a glimpse of 
the character of God as we plucked a 
leaf or a blossom from a tree, but we 
are now to contemplate the perfections 
of Deity in their united and resplendent 
glory. We might notice various subjects 
connected with man as the inmate of a 
tabernacle of clay, but we have now to 
do with his eternal salvation. 

Salvation ! Where is the pen that can 
trace, the tongue that can describe, or 
the mind that can conceive the full im- 
port of that word ? It includes deliver- 
ance from the prison of the eternally 
condemned ; but what is hell? The an- 
gels who kept their first estate, cannot 
answer the question : they never endured 
one spark from that fire of righteous in- 
dignation which in fuU measure is to be 
the doom of the finally impenitent. Even 
those who are "reserved under chains 
and darkness against the judgment of- 
the great day," have yet experienced 
only the beginning of sorrows. Nor do 
the holy men who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, unveil to us 
fully the gloomy world in which these 
wretched spirits dwell ; where God ap- 
pears only in all the terrors of his out- 
raged holiness, justice, truth, power, and 
mercy, as a destroyer ; where the eye of 
the soul dwells only on scenes of horror, 
and the conscience never ceases to up- 
braid, and the heart is full of raging but 
ungratified lusts, and every power of the 
spirit ministers to its agony; and where 
its misery is increased by endless com- 
panionship with the devil and his angels. 
Nol what hell is, cannot be described; 
but we know that " it is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God." 
O Lord, "who knoweth the power of 
thine anger ? Even according to thy fear, 
so is thy wrath," Heb. xi. 31 ; Psa. 

xc. 11. 

One part of salvation consists, there- 
fore, in redemption from hell; another 
part consists in admission to heaven ! But 
what is heaven? To aid their concep- 
tions, some have thought of Eden, where, 
in scenes of surpassing beauty, man, in 

 From Companion for Leisure Bours, published 
by the Religious Tract Society. 
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days of innocence, held delightful com- 
munion with his Creator and his God. 
Yet Eden, with the serenity of its sky 
and (he brightness of its sunshine ; Eden, 
with the luxuriance of its plants and the 
fragrance of its flowers ; Eden, though 
concentrating within itself . the fairest 
and richest productions of this world, is 
not to be compared for a moment with 
heaven. That is a state of knowledge 
eternally on the increase ; a state of rec- 
titude from which there can be no fall ; 
a state where the angels of God and 
" the spirits of just men made perfect " 
form but one family; a* state where 
Jesus is seen as he is, and where those 
who behold him are conformed to his 
image. 

It would, however, be a serious error 
to suppose that the " great salvation " is 
entirely future ; on the contrary, it is to 
be experienced in the present world as a 
preparative for, and an earnest of its full 
and ultimate enjoyment. Wherever the 
gospel comes, it says emphatically, You 
must be saved now, or never ; you must 
have the love of sin dethroned in your 
soul, or you cannot be released from its 
* eternal condemnation ; you must be 
transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, or you cannot be admitted to the 
presence of the Holy One. When the 

freat apostle of the Gentiles wrote to the 
phesians, he did not say. By grace ye 
8haU be saved, ' but, By grace ye are 
saved ; and to this he adds, " God hath 
raised us up together, and made us sit 
together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus;" thus intimating, that all who be- 
lieve in the Redeemer, may be described 
as sharing his exaltation ; because tl^ere 
is an assurance of this glory in the quick- 
ening energy they experienced when 
they exchanged a death of sin for a life 
of ri^teousness. The difference between 
a Christian on earth and a Christian in 
heaven, is one not of kind, but only of 
degree. A state of glory is in fact the 
issue, the development of a state of grace. 
The one is like the bud, the other the 
flower. The one is like the dawn, the 
other the brightness of. noon. As the 
babe lying in its cradle has withi»Mts 
little frame all the elements of the 
scholar, the statesmim, the monarch ; so 
tHe follower of the Lamb, when bom 
i^ain, had heaven begim ; and as sancti- 
fication advanced in his soul, he became 
more fully a partaker of "the Divine 
nature." Eternity itself will perfect and 
perpetuate the holiness which he now 



possesses, and the happiness of which he 
has now the foretaste. 

In contemplating this salvation, it is of 
the utmost importance to form scriptural 
views of the way in whidh it is to be oh*- 
tained : on this, then, let us proceed to dwelL 
That it may be enjoyed as the reward of 
their own doings, is fupjposed by many : 
reader, is it so ivith you ? Then let your 
condition be faithAilly examined. As a 
subject of the moral government of God, 
y*i are placed under a law which, iike 
himself, is .holy, just, * and -good ; a law 
demanding supreme affection fdr Him, 
and displaying its influence in habitual 
and unceasing obedience to all his re- 
quirements. Has, then, such an obedi* 
ence been yours ? If so, as an innocent 
being you stand in no need of pardon, 
and need suffer no dread of the punish«- 
ment denounced against iniquity. But 
such you cannot be; for it is written, 
** All nave sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God," and therefore, "every 
mouth must be stopped," and the whole 
world stand suilty in his sight. So far 
from your righteousness being a spotless 
robe, it is described in the words of the 
prophet ''as filthy rags;" and so far 
from your being accepted before (To^f « 
your iniquities, which have risen up to 
the heavens, have invoked l|i8 wratl), ^ 
and caused you to be " condemned al- 
ready." Nor can the sentence that has 
gone forth* against you be like that de« 
nouno«d«igainst those who have not your 
advantages. With the Bible, charging 
you to " seek for knowledge as silver, ' 
and to " search for it as* for hidden trei^ 
sure;" with the ambassadors for Christ 
entreating you as in his stead to be r^ 
conciied. to God; with displays of love 
the most melting, opened before you^ 
more grievous woes than will alight on 
myriads, await vou, if you reject "the 
glorious gospel. 

How powerful, then, are the induce- 
ments to escape this misery, and to pur- 
sue the happmess which is indissolubly 
connected with deliverance. It has been 
manifest already that you cannot be saved 
on the ground of your own righteousness, 
nor is.it less clear that there is no possi- 
bility of any union between merit and 
grace, so that Vpu can supphr your defi- 
ciencies by adding to them tne merits of 
the Son of God. As well might you ex-^ 
pect to be your own saviour, as that Jesus 
would share with you the work 'of your - 
salvation. For can you unite on ope spot 
at the same iinus the buglitn^s' and lux- 
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urianoa of glimmer and the gloomy cold* 
new and gterility of winter? Or can you 
blend the vivacity and energy of life 
with the unconscioiu and immovable 
torpor of deatbi in the same individual? 
You adnyt that this cannot be; where 
the one i», the other ie jiot ; the contrast 
ia eomplete; the ^xisting difierence adr 
mite neither of bem^^ reconciled nor al- 
tered, A like contrariety appears between 
a matter of favour and a matter of right, 
so j;hat a matter of right can never Jie- 
come a mattmr of favour, and a matter of 
favour* can never become a matter of 
right; each must continue what it has 
been, and is, for ever and ever. Hence, 
the apostle Paul says, ** Even so, at this 
present time there is a remnant aocordr 
mg to the election of grace. And if by 
grace* then is it no more of works; others 
wise grace is no more gmce* But if it be 
of works, then is it no more grace : other- 
wise work is no more work,'' Rom. xL 
5, 6. Jt follows, therefore, that you can 
no more be saved partly by the favour of 
God and partly by your own doings, than 
you can enjoy preseut deliverance and 
eternal gh)ry as the mere result of your 
petaonal obedience; and, consequently, 
(hat the onl^ source to which its inesti- 
mable blessmgs can be ascribed is the 
grace of God. Grace is emphatically free 
and unmerited favour; it is that manio 
festati^tt of the Divine benevolence in 
which God appears as showering down 
his blegsings pienteousl^ and ^nsely* not 
merely on the undeserving, but the hell- 
dfisenring. Well, then, may we exelaim : 

" Gfsst Go4 of wonders, «U thj waf$ 

Are matchless, Godlike, and Divine ; 
- But the fair glories of thy grace 

More 0«dli^e noi itMrivaUed tidae. 
Who ia a pardoning God like thee, 
And who has grace so rich and f)ree f 

To allude, furdier, to' only one aspect 
of this amazing munificence, it may be 
remarked, that it is characterized by in- 
finite wisdom, seeking, as it does, the 
noUest objects in the use of the most 
appropriate means. What, it nioy be 
asked, ean be so fully adapted to tlie 
circQmstavces of the sinner? Reader, 
are you awakened to a sense of your 
gMt, depravity, and. danger^ exclaiming, 
f* What mAst I do to be saved ?" Here it 
is manifest that ^ou have not to pass 
tlivough a long, arduous, and difitresfifng 
course^ with the intimation that, at its 
cloet, you may approach the throne of 
- Ood, ^d, existing yourself upon him, in- 
dtdge a Iktnt hope of salvation: On the 



oontrarv, all that is required to the ho>* 
nour of the Divine perfections is com- 
pletely accomplished. '' Christ by his 
one offering hath perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified;" and to add even the 
value of an atom to his mediation is as 
absolutely impossible, as it is to augment 
the power of the Almighty, or the know- 
ledge of the Omniscient. The interpo- 
sition of the Saviour assumes that man 
is totally destitute of merit All that is 
reauired, therefore, is a simple and entire 
reUance on his work: apart from this, 
the soul must perish, " for other found- 
ation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ;" but where tl]|^s 
confidence is exercised, the salvation of 
the sinner is as certain as his offences or 
his esdstenc^. 

Would that these joyful tidings were 
universally difiiised, and that every one 
to whom they come would heartily em- 
brace them. He who fidls before the 
throne of mercy with an empty hand and 
a ffratefiU heart receiving the testimony 
which God hath given of his Son, will 
assuredly obtain the blessings which are 
'I without money and without price/' 
EeadcTr may it be ao with yout Nof» 
may the inwrought prayier ascend oH 
high, " God, be merciful to me a sinner/' 
*' Lord, save, «r I perish." " Lord, I be» 
lieve; help thou my unbelief" 

" My suffering, slain, ^nd risen Lord, 
In deep distress I call on thee, 
I ask salvation on thy word, 
My Godi my God, /orsak? bo| »•• 

Proatrite l)«ro»B thy mercynwat, 
J cannot, if I would, despair : 
None eyer perished at thy leet, 
. And Z will lie for ever there." 

Are you still indifferent and insensi- 
ble? Remember tliat no judgments are 
so learfiil as those which wul be pro- 
nounced by Him who will most assuredly 
appear to avenge the honours of his out-^ 
raged grace. 

No less accordant with the cireumr 
stances of the believerr'than with the 
condition of the sinner, is this dis* 
pehsation of mercy. To have described 
salvation as tl^e rew«ard of mterit^ would 
haee had the effect of placing him who 
received the statement in the situation of 
a slave working for. a task-master, desir- 
ous that, his toils should be diminished to 
the lowest point, and ended as speedily 
as possible. But the exhibition of salva- 
tion, irrespective of merit, and as flowing 
entirely from the free favour of Goo, 
demands the presentation of the body as 
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the living sacrifice of pure, ardent, and 
supreme affection. Here the declaration 
is neard, " You have had much forgiven, 
therefore love much." Nothing short of 
entire devotedness is an appropriate tri- 
bute from those who, deserving hell, have 
heaven brought down into the soul before 
it arises to the heaven that is above. 
Thus our duty is our privilege: he is 
most happy who is most fully conformed 
to the will of God, and he who habitually 
consecrates to his heavenly Benefactor 
all he has and all he is, practically recog- 
nizes his solemn obligation to *' the ex- 
ceeding riches ** of Divine grace. 

At only remains to remark, that this 
administration of mercy secures all the 
glory of salvation to God. Were beaven 
purchased by merit, its inhabitants might 
occupy themselves in celebrating their 
own virtues; but now, not one note of 
self-gratulation do they ever raise. John 
saw in vision " a great multitude, which 
no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues," 
standing before tne throne. See Rev. 
vii. 9, 10. They were gathered not only 
from every part of the earth, but from 
every period of time. Yet, diversified as 
they were in rank, and age, and privi- 
lege, their song was one. There was not 
one song for the rich, and another for 
the poor; not one song for the child, 
who proved that 

** A flower, when oflfered in the bud, 
Is no Tain sacrifice," 

and another for the man who was snatched 
as a brand from the burning after spend- 
ing his maturity in sin ; not one song for 
the believer in patriai'chal times, and 
another for the disciple of Jesus, or the 
convert of his apostles ; not one song for 
the British Christian, and another for the 
Hindoo who has renounced his idols, or 
the African who once knew not that 
there was a God: noj one rapturous 
chorus burst from that immense assem- 
blage, without a feeling or a sound to 
disturb for a moment the blissful har- 
mony, and its burden is this, " Salvation 
to our God which sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb." — W. 



MY AUNT PRISCILLA,— No. IV. 
HER HABITS AND METHODS. 

I SCARCELY know which to speak of 
first, the methods which my kind aunt 
intentionally practised, or the habits by 



which she was, almost unintentionally, 
governed. 1 suppose that the latter grew 
out of the former; for, as a good and 
conscientious woman, she accustomed 
herself to deliberate on any new act, and 
satisfy herself of its propriety, lest the 
one act should prove like a staple, on 
which to fix a long and powerful chain of 
habit. It makes all the difference in cha- 
racter, whether a long succession of acts 
be good or evil ; that long succession of 
acts is — ^habit ; and though an effort of the 
understanding and the will was necessary 
to its commencement, in course 6{ time 
it acquires such force, that each several 
act seems almost as though performed 
unconsciously. I can remember some 
things which my aunt used regularly to 
do in a certain manner while she lived 
with my grandfather, but which, after his 
death, she omitted, or performed quite 
differently. These, I suppose, were her 
practice while the occasion lasted, but 
neither the methods which she deliber- 
ately chose aa^ the best, nor habits to 
which she had so accustomed herself that 
she could not easily break them off when 
the occasion existed no longer. I recoU 
lect, when a child, copying into a com- 
mon-place book, at my aunt's suggestion, 
the following very striking description of 
habit. " Habit, like a complex mathe- 
matical scheme, flowed originally from a 
point, which insensibly became a line, 
which unfortunately became a curve, 
which Anally became a difficulty not 
easily to be unravelled." « This," said 
my aunt, " is applicable only to a bad 
habit; but now ^et a straight rule, and 
draw a straight line, and let the succes- 
sion of single acts be kept closely along 
it; and thus a good and powerful habu 
may be formed and practised, till it be- 
comes delightfully easy and natural. The 
straight rule is the holy law of God. 
Take care that you keep close to it, while 
you draw along it, as straight as the 
feeble hand of a fallen creature can draw, 
a line of principles for the s^dance of 
your daily conduct Then, whatever you, 
are about to do, try whether it will har- 
monize with the line of right principles : 
if not, forbear the single act; if it will, 
perform a succession of these good acts, 
and you will have formed yourself to eood 
habits." 

One of my aunt's habits was that of 
asking questions. I never knew any 
person less disposed impertinently to pry 
into the affairs of other people ; yet she 
was always on the watch to increase her 
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stock of sound, practical knowledge ; and 
never lost an opportunity of asking in- 
formation of any intelligent person in the 
particular line with which he was most 
familiar. The carpenter, the smith, the 
gardener, and the philosophical lecturer, 
were alike laid under trioute; and the 
stores she thus acquired were carefully 
treasured up, to be applied to practical pur- 
poses, or to be .communicated to others, as 
occasions might arise. This habit of my 
aunt, as it no doubt tended much to enrich 
her own mind, so, also, was very useful to 
young people under her care. I am sure 
she taught us to think, by saying to us, 
" Why?" or, "How do you know that?" 
Nothing superficial was suffered to pass 
- with her ; and, oh, how this tended to 
humble us, by making our little modicum 
of knowledge shrink into its proper com- 
pass in our own esteem ! At this distant 
period I have a distinct recollection of the 
cheek-burning produced, on more than 
one occasion, by the interposition of my 
aunt Priscilla*s "Why?" when I was dis- 
posed to congratulate myself on the easy 
acquirement of some second-hand asser- 
tion, which, if it were capable of being 
reasoned out at all, certainly had not been 
reasoned out by me; and when not so 
much personally interested, I have oflen 
been amused, by observing the pompous 
and oracular assertion of prejudice put to 
silence and confusion, by my aunt's quiet 
" Why? " Ill-natured or impertinent 

Saestions should be avoided; but, from 
le example of mv aunt Priscilla, I am 
fuUy convinced that it tends much to 
correctness of thinking, and correctness 
of acting too, habitually to ask ourselves 
"why?" 

My aunt was one of the first to dis- 
card from the nursery certain customs 
rendered venerable by antiquity, if not 
respectable by reason. When a young 
mother, she confessed her inexperience, 
and was willing to learn ; but she would 
not suffer herself to be blindly led into a 
practice which did not commend itself to 
her own comm6n sense, and which might 
*be injurious. " Why, what is that for?" 
inquired my aunt, in reply to some of the 
old nurse's demands for spirits, and other 
things then in common use, but now en- 
tirely discarded from every well-regulated 
nursery. The old woman stared in aston- 
ishment at the presumptuous inquiry, 
and, with some acrimony, answered, 
** Why ? why, because it is proper ; it is 
what every body does." That answer 
was not perfectly satisfactory to my aunt. 



She referred the matter to her medical 
adviser, and was assured that the measure 
proposed was neither necessary nor pro- 

Eer, but exceedingly injurious. I need 
ardly say that my aunt did not yield to 
the clamour of prejudice, but stood firm 
in adhering to the course, recommended 
by enlightened skill and judgment. 

It was in opposition to established cus- 
tom, and in defiance of the dire prognos- 
tications of some of the old school, -though 
not without the sanction and direction of 
one in whom she justly confided, that my 
aunt adopted the cool regimen for her 
children under the small-pox. She re- 
membered having herself,^ tmder that 
malady, been kept in a hot room, from 
* which every breath of fresh air was care- 
fully excluded, and a large fire kept up, 
'though it was in the heat of summer. 
She nad some idea of her danger, and 
more of her protracted sufiTerings, which 
she justly thought were aggravated by 
the suffocating heat to which she was suli- 
jected. One of her first questions to the 
physician was. Is it necessary, and why is 
It necessary, to pursue such a course? 
He assured her that the course referred 
to was altogether unnatural and injurious ; 
explained to her the principles on which 
to proceed in the management of the 
disease, what was to be combated, and 
what regulated. Thus instructed, she 
proceeded with intelligence, confidence, 
and success ; and her knowledge and ex- 
perience in this, as in many other parti- 
culars, proved a blessing beyond the little 
circle of her own family. 

My aunt observed method in the allot- 
ment of time. In her youth, she acquired 
a habit ,of early rising ; and from her 
experience of its happy influence on 
health, temper, comfort, improvement, 
and usefulness, she endeavoured to pro- 
mote the habit in others. 

I remember a young lady visiting at 
my aunt's, who indulged in the bad habit 
of morning indolence. It w*s her daily 

Practice to require several times calling 
efore she could take resolution to rise; 
and she rarely made her appearance at 
the breakfast table, until every body else 
was nearly ready to leave it. While staying 
with my aunt, this young lady was busily 
engaged in accomplishing some work for 
a present to a friend in India; and an 
opportunity of conveyance occurred, of 
which she was desirous to avail herself. 
By dint of very close application, the 
task was accomplished just m time, and the 
young lady comforted herself by pointing 
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to her suoeeM in tiik particular instance, 
notwithstanding her late rising; and quot- 
ed the ancient Ba3dngy ** A good contriver 
is better than an early riser.-' My aunt 
observed to her, that both these grounds 
of satisfhotion were fallacious. ** I do not 
say/' she continued, **t\iat every early 
riser is a good contriver. It is jpossible for 
a person tb rise eariy, and yet mtter away 
the day in trifling pursuits, or desultory 
bustle f but I never yet knew a good con- 
triver, who could airord to lie late in bed. 
It seems to me a contradiction in terms, 
to speak of a person contriving well for 
the employment of time, who lets a sixth 
or a twelfth part of his available re- 
sources run to absolute waste. And then, 
my dear, that success can scarcely be 
called eomplete, which has been pur- 
chased at the sacrifice of other objects of 
equal value. If you allow yourself to re- 
flect on the occupation of the last fort- 
night, you will perceive, that had you, in 
addition to dexterity, expedition, and 
perseverance, added early rising, you 
would have been able, not only to accom- 
plish that one object, but several others 
of no small importance, which have been 
neglected. A good long letter to a friend 
so far distant, might have accompanied 
your present, instead of a hasty line just 
to say where it came from. You have 
also mentioned one or two other letters 
which must remain unanswered until you 
had sent off your parcel for India. And 
then, that interesting volume which you 
were obliged to return unread ; and your 
own pale cheeks that tell of want of ex- 
ercise ; and, perhaps, my dear girl, a 
neglected Bible and closet, (do I judge 
harshly, or does conscience confirm the 
supposition ?) — ^ali concur in testifying, that 
whatever you may have done by dili- 
gence alone, you might have done much 
better by diligence and early rising com- 
bined." 

The young friend to whom these re- 
marks were addressed, profited by them ; 
and in after days, when she, like myself^ 
was engrossed with the cares of a family, 
has spoken with grateful recollections of 
my aunt and her example, as having 
taught her eomething of the art of re- 
deeming time. 

Her habits, in this particular, were 
under the guidance of method. She 
said that she liked to have in her 
mind's eye a map of the day before 
her. with all the several duties in 
which she expected to engage marked 
out, not only in their proper places, but also 



in their relative size. *^ I must not," she 
would say, '' make a city of a village, but 
confine each within its proper limits, re« 
serving alwavs a due portion of terra 
incognita^ and assigning to it a provisional 
destination, to be so employed, provided 
no unforeseen duty arise to prevent." By 
this habit of keeping things distinct, her 
time was well filled, without conftuion. 

She had always at hand some little 
matter of needlework, such as could be 
taken up and laid down without injury, 
and as did not require any particular 
light. Tins quietly found its way to her 
hand as soon as visitors were seated, 
especially mere callers. My aunt had a 
few very particular fiiends, whom she had 
not very frequent opportunities of seeing, 
and whose sentiments and remarics she so 
highly valued, that she considered all her 
time and attention well employed in trea- 
suring them up ; but with ordinary chit- 
chat people she found that she coiud pay 
them every needftil attention, while pur- 
suing some merely mechanical emjnoy- 
ment, and she did not consider it a 
necessary point of etiquette to sit unem<» 
ployed. 

She also generally carried about with 
her some litSe sententious book, to fill up 
odd minutes ; and it has sometimes been 
matter of astonishment to me, to observe 
how much work, and how much valuable 
reading, she got through, by thus im- 
proving the shreds and patches of time. 
While others were waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of leisure, to bestow days on some 
particular object of this kind, she had 
accomplished it in these little and almost 
imperceptible -fragments of time, which 
she often compared to sands of gold, 
minute in bulk, but far too valuable to 
be lost. 

One of my aunt's good rules, was 
never to begin a work of importance, 
when she could not command time enough 
to set thoroughly into it, and get it into 
suen a state of forwardness, that it might 
be taken up again without going over the 
same ground ; nor even Co permit trifles 
to break in upon a long quiet morning. 
^' No," she would say, ** that is too sniall 
a matter to give morning time to: it 
would be like changing a guinea to buy 
a hal^nny worth of sugar-candy, and 
tnisting the enrand Co a treacherous mes- 
senger, who, perhaps, might never bring 
back the change." 

Those who economize time, generally 
economize other property as well. My 
aunt did so. Her expenditure of money. 
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and her habits in rekscenefi to furniture, 
Apparel, provisions, and all other domes- 
tic acquirements, were alike distinguish^- 
ed by prudent care, and wise liberality. 
Meanness and waste were alike abhorrent 
to her. It is certainly much easier to 
manage well with sufficiency, than in 
straits; but enough and too little are 
comparative phrases, not absolute ones ; 
one person's plenty would be another's 
destitution, according to the scale of liv- 
ing to which they have been accustomed. 
Good management consists in taking 
things as they are, and making the best 
of them ; and I have often thought that 
my aunt's scale was so complete and well 
arranged, that it would have been capable 
of easy adaptation to any change that 
might have taken place in her Qutward 
circumstances. 

J have often heard my aunt express 
herself much pleased at a saving of ex- 
pense ; but then it was always coupled 
with some liberal device, which it would 
enable her to accomplish. Like the amia* 
ble wife of Howard, who, when on cast* 
ing up the accounts of the year, a con- 
sideraole sum remained on hand, which 
her husband placed at her disposal, turn- 
ed away from the mention of jewels, de- 
corations, and pleasure-taking, and de- 
sired that it might be appropriated to the 
erection of some neat cottages for the 
comfort of virtuous and aged poor; so 
my good aunt, though she was not able 
to practise liberality on so large a scale, 
possessed a soul as liberal ; and, whatever 
she gained, or whatever she saved, she took 
pleasure in it, not as the food of avarice 
or luxury, but as the means of doing 
good. On the other hand, if any loss 
were sustained, or any expense incurred, 
through disaster or carelessness, she 
would always find some plan of meeting 
it, by sacrificing her own gratifications, 
not by withholding the hand of bene- 
ficence. To her, indeed, it was habitual; 
the habit of a new and generous nature, 
produced by the power of Divine grace, 
to look not on her own things, but also on 
the things of others ; and to take plea- 
sure in personal sacrifices, by whicn the 
comfort of others, and especially the cause 
of Christ might be promoted. 

My aunt was unostentatious in her 
habits of every kind, especially in her 
acts of benevolence and piety. Nothing, 
with her, was done for the sake of display, 
or appearance. She did what she con^ 
sidered right to do, as the call of duty 
^iftatffll ; or, as the generous feeling im*- 



pelled, and duty did not clearly forbid $ 
but it was. no matter of calculation with 
her, how her name would appear on the 
subscription Ust.in comparison with thost 
of others : she rather 
'< IKA good l)j 8t?fath, M}d l)laBho4 to flod it (toio." 

Very many of her habitual acts of kindness 
were brought to light only by her death ; 
and, doubtless, many more will be dis^ 
closed at the resurrection of the just. 

My aunt's methods with l^r children 
were considerably in advance of her day. 
It .may be that the defects of her own 
education led her to guard against eirors, 
of which she felt the injurious influence. 
She avoided the stifihess of set tasks and 
forced performances, and aimed rather to 
instil a spirit of inquiry, and then gratify 
it by instruction. She never thought it 
too much trouble to answer die inquiries 
of children, and never laughed at their 
blunders, but gently corrected them, and 
was alwajrs patient in going into a matter, 
till the child had given unequivocal indi- 
cations of thoroughly understanding it. 
Oh ! I dunk I see her now, with a little 
one on her knee, and two or three more 
hanging round her; each inquiring eye 
fixed on her lips, on which dwelt the in- 
structions of wisdom and the law of kind- 
ness. And she was equally well skilled 
in teaching them how to feel« and how to 
act, as how to think. How she was air- 
ways on the watch to promote and culti^ 
vate good feelings, and to repress, in the 
very bud, such as eame of evil, or tended 
to evil J How habitually she studied to 
make one child the medium of conveying 
gratification to another, or the intercessor 
for another I But I do not wonder at the 
excelleney of her method and habUs 
with her children, though I have often 
admired them; for I am sure that she 
constantly kept in view, and, in her humr ^ 
ble mearare, imitated, the concUict of our 
Father in heaven to kis children. His 
will was the rule of her own conduct, and 
all her endeavours: were^ directed to 
bringing their minds and habits' into con^ 
formity with it. With all lier tenderness, 
she was firm in resisting evil. Most of 
her children were, indeed, trsuned up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord ; 
and though there were some in her family 
who proved great trials to her, it could 
not be said of her, as it was of Eli, that 
her sons made themselves vile« and she 
restrained them not. No, in their wildest 
wanderings, the subjects of her nsatemal 
solicitude bore testimony to her iaithlu1« 
tender, eonsiMent efibrts ; and the reinemt 
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brance of her pious and holy habits ulti- 
mately proved the means of reclaiming 
them from the paths of error and sin. 
But to this subject I shall again revert in 
my reminiscences of my aunt and her 
household. For the present, I will close, 
by saying, that she habitually walked 
with God. She was " in the fear of the 
Lord all the day long." She as naturally 
fled to the word of God, and the throne 
of grace, for directions, counsel, support, 
and consolation, as the doves flock to their 
windows. Every thing was with her a 
matter of principle and of prayer. ** Is it 
right that I should do it ? If not, let me 
instantly abandon it, however seemingly 
desirable. If it be right, let me fearlessly 
attempt, and steadily prosecute it, however 
arduous. Teach me to do thy will, O 
my God. Let thy strength be made per- 
fect in my weakness. Let me be a par- 
taker of the salvation that is in Christ 
Jesus. Let me bear the mark of being 
His, by the impress of the Holy Spirit ; 
and in all I do let me glorify God. Let 
me not live to myself, but to Him who 
died for me, and rose again. Let me be 
entirely His, living, dying, and for ever." 

C. 

NEW RAILWAY SIGNALS. 
A NEW system of signals for railroads 
has been invented by Mr. Hall, intended 
to supersede the red and white flags now 
carried and exhibited by policemen at 
certain distances. The new signal, which 
Mr. Hall calls the "panel or fan sig- 
nal," has, when put in operation, the ap- 
pearance of an upright post, of about 
twelve feet high, surmounted by a piece 
of wood-work, resembling in shape that of 
a closed fan. Where they both join is a 
strong iron framework. In the upper 
wood-work three panels are encased, 
which are worked by machinery, and, 
when brought down to the iron framework 
before described, assume the appearance 
of a crimson quadrant, of a span sufficient 
to be visible in a straight line for two 
miles. When a train is due to start, the 
three panels are lowered. As soon as it 
has started and reached the signal, the 
man in charge of it sets in motion a piece 
of machinery, which gradually works up 
the three panels in fifteen mmutes, and 
the signal at the end of that time presents 
its original appearance. By this arrange- 
ment, engine-drivers will be able accu- 
rately to calculate the time which has 
elapsed since a train has passed ; one panel 
indicating five minutes, two ten, and three 



a Quarter of an hour. The new signal 
wiU, in a few days, be put in operation 
on the Eastern Counties Railway. — Time** 



SPONGES AND ZOOPHYTES.— No. IV. 

We shall now pass to the compound 
tubular zoophytes, animals inclosed in a 
calcareous, or homy tube, and conse- 
quently difiering materially from the 
group, to which we have hitherto invited 
attention. Our first example is the beau- 
tiful Tvbipora musicay (so called from its 
resembling a cluster of organ pipes in 
miniature) a native of the Indian sea. 

Though the fine red tubes of this 
zoophyte are compacted together, often 
closely, and secured by transverse floors, 
or stages, whereon one set of pipes opens 
above another, the animals inhabiting 
them appear to be distinct from each 
other ; that is, they are not vitally united 
together, but merely build up a sort of 
town, the result of their combined la- 
bours, each constructing its own tubular 
domicile. From the open end of each 
tube issues a little membranous polype, of 
a grass-green colour, with eight leaflike 




Polype of Tvbipwra. 

tentacula, surrounding a small disc with 
an oral orifice. When these tentacula 
are contracted, (as in our sketch, in 
which an imaginary section of the tube 
is made to show it,) and the creature with- 
drawn, the latter is seated at the bottom 




Polype of Tubipora contracted. 

of a membrane resembling an inverted 
cone. The edge of this membrane ex- 
pands outward, and is in fact a continua- 



BpaHeBS AND 

tion of the margin of the hard tube, into 
wliich it is reflected aa b, fine Uning, ex- 
tending to where a calcareous interrup- 
tion bounds the residence of the zoo- 
phyte. The calcareous tube is indeed 
Itself produced b; a gradual petriiication 
of the membrane itself as it rises ; when 
this membrane attains a certain elevation, 
its funnel-shaped edge expands horizon- 
tally, and doubling itself, forma, by the 
deposition of calcareous particles in its 
aubstance, a stage composed of two plates 
soldered together. 

As all tlie polypes acf in the same 
manner, at the same time, and upon the 
lame plane, the alages are produced 
wbicb bind the bundles together; for the 
margins of the extended membrane of 
each polype meet and coalesce. This 
being effected, the polype increases, and 
the lining tissue rising, continues the 
cone-like orifice of the tube. From the 
base of the tentacula extend eight fila- 
ments, running- through the tube, and at- 
tached to its lining membrane. On these 
the germs of the future race are attached 
by a neck or stalk, like minute e^gi. 
How they are expelled, whether during 
the polype's life or not; and how they 
cluster together and form bundles of pipes 
upon the old ones, or in new situations, 
are points utterly unknown. The lime- 
Btoue rocks of Derbyshire abound with 
fossil tubiporas. 

Few have visited tlie sea, who have not 
picked up, on the beach, zoophytes at- 
tached to shells and stones, which they 
have regatded, but erroneously, as be- 
longing to the tribe of sea-weeda, and 
consequently as vegetable productions. 
Delicate in structure, and elegant in 
form, they spread, in a Irondescent man- 
ner, and their wavy branches are adorn- 
ed with miniature vases, and cups of va- 
rious patterns. They excel, indeed, all 
other zoophytes in grace hilness, and an 
examination of them cannot fail to please. 
The - numerous genera into which 
these zoophytes, with flexible stems 
branches, inclosing a living thread 
divided, range themselves imder 
groups, or sections, namdyj Tubularuc 
and Sertularis. 

In the Tubulariie we are presented 
with simple, or branched homy tubes, 
ttoto the open extremities of which the 
polypes emetge and expand their tenta- 
cula. One species, (see the figure,) the 
TtAularia indivua, found on our shores, 
resembles a portion of straw, two or three 
inches in length, from the orifice of 



which protrudes the polype, with two 



Tmtuhiria indMia. . 
circlets of tentacles, one immediately 
surrounding the mouth, the other circlet 
lower down, andncara second aperture or 
mouth communicating with the body en- ' 
closed in the tube. The space between 
these two circlets is perpetually changing; 
ita form, being alternately distended with 
some fluid, and alternately contracted. 

It is remarkable that the head, or 
polype of this zoophyte, is deciduous. 
When specimens are taken from the sea, 
the head falls off, or perishes; if, how- 
ever, the animals be kept in their con~ 
genial fluid, a new head is gradually re- 
produced from the pulp within thesheatli. 
The head is also reproduced when the 
stem is cut bto two parts, and thus the 
creature may be multiplied. To this seo- 




TMna /eKiculala. 
tion belongs the genus Tlbiana ; the tubes 
are zigzag, and at each angle is a little 
projection, with an orifice for the protru- 
sion of the polypes, as in the sketch. In the 




genus Campanularia, the stem is branch- 
ed, the ends of the branches assuming 



the fonn of a bell in trUch the pc^jpe* 

reside. SeeslteteiiBtboltomof page 149. 
The Sertularia are for the most part 
frondeacent, presenting a horny stem and 
branches, slender ana flexible, and ap- 
parently jointed at regular intervals. The 
joints are mere breaks in the continuity of 
the sheath, occasioned by periodical in- 
terruptions in its groiTth. At the ex- 
tremities, or along the sides of the 
branches, are the cuplike oells of the 
polypes arranged in definite order. 



Serlularla tfargarlla. 




The above sketches represent the 
Serlularia Margarita, Hassall, and a 
magnified portion, together with a sketch 



rf « portion of SerMOria pumtJa, with 
the polypes. In Thuiaria the polype 
cells are sessile, that is, lestina closely 
on the branch, m seen in the fiJiowing 




tubes of theK soophytes, whether 
of the TiOnadria or Serlidaria, are forin- 
ed b^ the hardening of the tegumentary 
tne of the living pulp; and hen oe 
eaedly conceive how it comes to 
pass, that in the sertulariffl we find the 
stems and branches so often covered with 
?g vesicles larger than the cells, ukI 
lOstered together. In the vemcles are 
developed the gemmules of a mooeeding 
race. When mature, they escape by a 
disruption of the top, or falling off of a 
hd; after this, the vesicles inther and 
disappear. The gemmules, on their escape 
from the vesicle, are proidded with minute 
cilia; they row themselves abotit, and ul- 
timately fix upon a congenial nle, tbrow- 
I mg out root-hka fibres, after (ha matmer 



of a plant, in order to fia tbemBelvM 
aecurel;. They then push up a sliooE, 
the commenceraent of the future stem ; 
polytiei and poljpe-cells ace evolved an 
ita ndea ; branches are given off, and a 
clutter of living polypei, connected b; a 
Uving thread, constitute a family irhoie 
objects and jntereatB are identical, and 
woikings are all regulated by one 






The growth of Ihese beautiful zoophytes 
is estremely rapid, and their duration 
often thort. Some appear to have but a 
summer's existence ; many are probably 
annual ; and those ivhich attach them- 
selves to sea-weeds cannot prolong Iheir 
existence beyond that of the frond to 
vhlGb they are affixed. But those which 
root themselves upon rocks, stones, and 
shells, are doubtless less perishable, and 
may, perhaps, continue for several years 
to develops new branches and new po- 
lypes. 

Of the cartilaginous compound poly- 
pifera, the genera Alcyonium, Tethya, 
and Cydonium, afibrd examples. The 
annexed figures represent the Alcyonium 




Atttmtum himtiaB, nr 



Aleyimlar^ hirnUum ratgaiSti. 

>, and mag- 
ire presented 
mass, inler- 



hWiiUitm, of the natural e 
nilied. In these bein^, w 
with a semi-carUlaginoti! 



isi 

sected by fibrous bands, and Mnnetimce 

with calcareous spiculee dispersed through 
its substance. The forms assumed by the 
different specie* are very various j but 
all are fixed on other substances, ai ' 



when they ai 



all protruded, they cover 
pulpy mats wi^ clusters of 
flowers, or stars. From the cavity of the 
stomach of a polype of Cydonium, (of 
which a single ont is here represented, 
removed from the mass, and magnified,) 




Polypfl of CjdoHiiim. 
each of these polypes extends a tube, 
conveying nutriment to the general 
mass ; a tubular fikment also opens 
into the stomach; this filament con- 
tains the gemmulea of a future pro- 
geny. When mature, they pass from the 
tube into the digestive cavitv of the parent 
polype, and thence througu the oral ori- 
fice into the aea. 

Though these polypes and the com- 
mon maaa participate in one common life, 
as far at nutrition is concerned, jet 
there appears to be no community of 
feeling between the polypes, for they ex- 
pand and contract independently of each 
other. When one is rudely touclied, it 
withdraws itself; but the rest remain un- 
nffecfed. Local injury, on one portion of 
the general mass, seems to be unpcr- 
ceived, or unfelt at a remote portion ; but 
a general shoclc being given, the whole 
mass, and the polypes, contract together. 

Highest among the polypifera, in the 
scale of organization, are the fleshy po- 
lypes, namely, the Actinia, oi 



The 1 



of 



1 soft 



fleshy cylindrical body, the base of which 
acting as a sucker, enables the animal to 
adhere to rocks, stones, and pebbles. The 
opposite extremity presenls a striated 
disc with a central oral orifice, and is 
surrounded by a tentacula, either in a 
single row, and adorned by enlargements, 
covered with minute suckers, as in Ae- 
tinia alcyon<ndea, from the South Pacific, 
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or by two or more rows of simple tubular 
tentacula, as in A» senilis and equina, of 
our own shores. These tentacula are ca- 
pable of being expanded, contracted, and 
moved in every airection. They are the 
arms by which the animal seizes its prey, 
and drags it to the mouth. When fully 
expanded, while the creature waits for its 
victim, they present a most beautiful 
flower-like appearance, increased by the 
fine colours which they usually exhibit. 

In the actiniae, for the first time in the 
present class, we recognize distinct mus- 
cular fibres, giving to the body the power 
of contraction and expansion, and even 
locomotion. It is not only on being 
touched that these creatures contract ; so 
extreme is their sensibility, that a dark 
cloud passing over the sky, is sufiicient 
to make them draw in all their tentacles ; 
and the actinia senilis will, at once, bury 
itself in the sand on the approach of an 
intruder. 

We shall not repeat our details of the 
general structure of these animals, which 
will be found in the Visitor for 1840, 
pages 254-5, and to which we refer our 
reader. Closely allied to the genus Ac- 
tinia is that termed Zoanthus : the po- 
lypes, indeed, essentially resemble the ac- 
ttni ; but they are united together upon a 
common base. Hence they are less in- 
dependent, individually, than the actiniae. 

If our reader will review the course of 
our observations, he will find that, pro- 
ceeding through a series of forms, from 
the sponges to the highest of the polypi- 
fera, namely, the sea anemonies, or ac- 
tiniae, an increase in the development of 
organic structure characterizes the suc- 
cessive links of the chain. To complete 
our sketch, however, we must briefly 
notice a group of polype-bearing animals, 
which, in the structure of their frame, 
rise still higher than the actiniae, and 
which, though formerly placed by natural- 
ists with the ordinary zoophytes, are now 
with justice removed, and form a distinct 
section of a higher sub-kingdom (mema- 
toneura) than the acrita. We refer to the 
"Polypes k Cellules," of Cuvier; the 

Bryozoa," of Ehrenlserg. — M. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF IRISH BEGGARS. 

The beggars in the various towns have 
their distinctive characters, and they 
difier essentially from those who beg in 
the country. In the towns it is usually 
a "profession J " the same faces are al- 



ways encountered in the same places ; 
and they are very jealous of interlopers, 
unless good cause be shown for additions 
to " the craft." In Dublin, they are ex- 
ceedingly insolent and repulsive; in Cork, 
merry and good humoured, but most pro- 
vokingly clamorous; in Waterford, their 
petitions were preferred more by looks 
than words, and a refusal was at once 
taken : in Clonmel, (we were there during 
a season of frightdil want,) they appear- 
ed too thoroughly depressed and neart- 
broken to utter even a sentence of appeal^ 
in Killarney, they seemed trusting to 
their utter wretchedness and filth of ap« 
parel, as a contrast to the surpassing grace 
and beauty of nature all around them, to 
extort charity from the visitors ; and in 
Wicklow, where we encountered far fewer 
than we expected, (always excepting 
Glendalough,) they laboured to earn 
money by tendering something like ad- 
vice as to the route that should be taken 
by those who were in search of the pic- 
turesque. One had followed a friend of 
ours, to his great annoyance, for upwards 
of a mile, and on bidding him good-by 
had the modesty to ask for a little six- 
pence. " For what ?" inquired the gen- 
tleman ; " what have you done for me?" 
"Ah, then, sure haven't I been keep- 
ing yer honor in discoorse?" In the 
country, where passers-by are not numer- 
ous, the aged or bed-ridden beggar is fre- 
quently placed in a sort of hand barrow, 
and laid at morning by the road side, to 
excite compassion, and procure alms : 
not unfrequently their business is con- 
ducted on the backs of donkeys; a'id 
often they are drawn about by some 
neighbour's child. — HaWs Ireland. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN TRAVELLING. 

At the recent opening of the Stras- 
burgh railway, a grand dinner was given 
on the occasion. Among a number of 
appropriate inscriptions on the walls of 
the room was the following : — " In 1500, 
the iourney from Mulhausen to Stras- 
burgh occupied eight days ; in 1 600, six 
days; in 1700, four days; in 1800, two 
days; in 1841, two hours!" 



SATAN'S EMPIRE. 
The empire exercised by Satan over 
mankind is to be regarded, not as the 
power of a prince, but as that of an 
executioner. — Chamoch 
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ADVICE ON RECOVERY FROM SICKNESS. 
(A Letter from a Father to Ida Son.) . 



My dear 



As you are now returning to business, 
I think it right to offer some reflections 
which occur to me, on review of what is 
past, and with reference likewise to your 
riiture comfort and advantage. 

The circumstance of your late long 
and alarming illness, demands your par- 
ticular notice. You have had time to 
think seriously of your former danger and 
happy recovery ; — and as we know that 
God has some intention in sending heavy 
afflictions, it is your duty to inquire what 
salutary lessons they were intended to 
convey, as to the forming of your judg- 
ment, and the regulation of your views 
and pursuits. The language of Scripture 
respecting painful dispensations of Divine 
Providence, is this: "Hear ye the rod, 
and who hath appointed it," Micah vi. 9. 
To lose the benefit of such correction and 
instruction through perverseness or inat- 
tention, would be therefore criminal and 
highly dangerous. 

Your illness was sudden, and soon de- 
prived you of the free use of your reflect- 
ing powers. We who saw the Mfihole pro- 
cess of it, in its stupifying, dehilitatmg, 
and morbid effects, could not but lament 
the distress we so long witnessed ; and 
besides the painful and melancholy ap- 
prehensions we felt for the event, as to 
your life, which we knew to be in ex- 
treme danger, the impossibility of com- 
municating any religious ideas to your 
mind, or of obtaining any satisfactory 
knowledge of the state of ^our soul, gave 
rise to numberless anxious thoughts. 
Our prayers indeed were offered up, in 
the family and in private, with a fre- 
quency and energy which we can never 
forget. Out' fears and hopes were alter- 
nately excited, by what we saw in the 
symptoms of your disorder, and by the 
reports of our medical attendants ; whose 
visits were as frequent, and their exer- 
tions as great as the alarming case re- 
quired. All this tim.e you alone were in 
a state of mental torpor, or hurried into 
the wildest delirium from bodily disease. 
But what we saw and felt then, it seems 
right for you to consider now, that you 
may judge of the hair-breadth escape you 
have had, may be duly sensible of your 
present great obligations to recovering 
mercy, and having that space now granted 
which was then bv all of us most ardently- 
desired for your advantage, (but not at sil 
expected,} you may look upon your life 



as redeemed from the grave, and your 
soul from the invisible state; and may 
make the acknowledgment of the psalmist, 
" Thou hast delivered my soul from 
death, mine eves from tears, and my feet 
from falling. Adding, with him, " I 
will walk before the Lord, in the land of 
the living;" or, as he says, in another 
place, " I will go into thy house and pay 
thee my vows," etc. See Psa. cxvi. The 
language of Saul of Tarsus, when the Di- 
vine light broke in upon his soul, may 
well be supposed to express the desires 
of your heart, in your present circum- 
stances, taken in contrast with those from 
which you have so lately been delivered, 
"Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?" 
Acts ix. 6. 

This, I say, one would hope and ex- 
pect, that you should say from the heart, 
when duly sensible of the mercy you have 
experienced, and of the increasing re- 
sponsibility you are under to improve the 
residue of your days to the glory of him 
who has thus unexpectedly (I had almost 
said, miraculously) prolonged them; I 
believe, indeed, few of your friends would 
have thought such an expression too 
high for the present occasion. 

Remember, then, you are now enter- 
ing upon a new era of your life, in which 
your obligations to your Maker will be 
heightened by the recovery he has 
wrought for you ; and should you fail of 
the improvement that ought to be made 
of it, you will have to answer for correc- 
tions slighted, as well as for blessings 
abused ; and you will in that case have so 
much the heavier account to pass at a fu- 
ture day. 

But 1 would hope better things of you, 
and things that accompany salvation, 
though I thus speak. I would hope 
that from your experience of the preca- 
rious nature of worldly enjoyments, and 
the seriousness of a subject in which you 
are so much interested, as well as from 
the attention you formerly gave to my 
written advice, you are now disposed to 
inquire what are the particular duties to 
which I would call your attention. 

Fu-st, then, redeem the time, Eph. v* 
16. That we are in general too thought- 
less of its value, cannot be disputed by any 
one who considers how soon the precious 
talent may be taken from us; how soon the 
time of probation may be at an end for 
ever ; ana how strict the account we shall 
have to render of oiir improvement of it. 
" Now is the accepted time; behold, now 
is the day of salvation," 2 Cor. vi. 2. 

N 
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You will remember the ease of the fooliah 
Vilnius, and their fruitless desire of re- 
gaining what was lost ; but " the door was 
shut." See Matt. xxv. It might have 
been shut upon you some months since, 
but it still stands open. Strive then to 
enter; another opportimity may not be 
granted you. 

Much of your comfort, safety, and im- 
provement, depends upon the manner in 
which you spend your leisure hours. 
They may be called your own, for the 
hours of business are pre-occupied. It is 
for your leisure hours you will have to 
answer. Recreation is allowable, nay, ne- 
cessary ; but much caution is required of 
a Christian (I know you wish to be of that 
description) respecting the quality of his 
recreations, the time they take up, and 
the company they lead him into. In each 
of these particulars, do not think it be- 
neath you to be very careful. If your 
amusements swallow up the greatest part 
of your time, or leave on your mind a bias 
unfavourable to seriousness and reflection, 
they may then be considered as truly 
dangerous, and you should instantly re- 
solve to alter your plan. This may be 
done with better effect now, after your 
long absence from your former compa- 
nions, than at any other time ; and be-i 
fore you are insensibly draiKU into habits 
of listlessness and gaiety. 

A certain portion of time must be re- 
gularly (as regularly as possible) devoted 
to the duties of retirement, reading the 
word of God, reflection, and prayer. The 
eflect of a serious improvement of the 
space allotted for these useful purposes, 
will extend to your general conduct, con- 
versation, and temper of mind ; so that 
neither of them will be inconsistent with 
your own convictions, desires, or resolu- 
tions, as formed in your closet, and " thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly,'* Matt. vi. 6. 

I have on a former occasion cautioned 
you as to the choice of your companions, 
and certainly nothing can be of greater 
importance as to your reputation or safety. 
We readily fall in with the views and pur- 
suits of those with whom we associate ; 
we think and act as they do. This is the 
general opinion of mankind; and they 
will judge of your principles and conduct 
from those of your companions, which 
they may, perhaps, be better acquainted 
with than you may suppose. 

If, therefore, you have observed any 
thing wrong in the character and conduct 
of any one with whom you have hitherto 



been intimate, now is the time to avoid 
such intimacy, and you may do it with 
less difliculty or offence than at any other. 
You have had sufficient opportunity for 
knowing the dispositions of those in your 
oflice, and you ought to discriminate ac- 
cordingly; not to suffer soiy one whom 
vou cannot esteem, and whom it would 
DO dangerous to imitate, to continue on 
your list of friends. See Psa. ci. 2 — 7, 

Your expenses must, in some measure, 
depend upon the company you keep. I 
have before now taken occasion to hmt at 
the necessity of your beine more careful 
in this particular. You know your in- 
come ; and it is your duty, and will be 
greatly for your comfort, to lay down a 
plan for the year, lest you should be be- 
trayed into such schemes or engagements 
as you may afterwards find it difficult to 
manage. You should be cautious, not 
only of keeping your current expenses in 
due boimds, but also of giving orders to 
your tradesmen. The principal of these 
should be minuted down with the pro- 
bable amount of their bills, that you may 
not find yourself straitened before you are 
aware. This has always been my prac- 
tice, and«I have found the benefit of it. 

In recurring to the circumstances of 
your late illness, it would be inexcusable 
to omit guarding you respeetiuff the care 
of your health, the greatest blessing of 
life, and the loss of which so often en- 
dangers life. I do not wish you to be a 
valetudinarian, for that implies an exces- 
sive care and solicitude about trifles; and, 
after all, we must look up to an over- 
ruling Providence, upon whom depends our 
"life, andbreath, ana all things," Acts xvii. 
25. But a reasonable care of health every 
man should exercise ; and, having done so, 
you must refer all to the God in whom 
you live, and move, and have your being, 
ver. 28. To him you owe your present 
excellent state of health, which many of 
your colleagues may be disposed to envy, 
and which you should guard with addi- 
tional caution from your late experience 
of its worth, and the dangers to which it 
may be exposed. Expose it henceforth 
to no danger unnecessarily. Regard 
your constitution and your reputation as 
the most valuable of earthly advantages, 
and improve them as the means of being 
happy and useftil, happy in yourself, and 
usenil in society ; so will you rejoice the 
heart of a parent, and prove a comfbrt to 
, him in his declining years ; and if what 
he has written now, or on a former occa- 
sion, may contribute in any degree to 
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vour temporal and spiritual welfare, he 
nas his reward. 

And now ** I commend you to God, 
and to the word of his grace, which is 
ahle to huild you up, and to give you an 
inheritance among all them which are 
sanctified,'' Acts xx. 32. 

G. F. 



THE ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE 
OPEN TO ALL. 

It is asked, "What has the.artizan to 
do with science ? What will he be the 
better for his studies ? The labour of his 
hands is to procure him bread; and all 
the book learning you can give him will 
not make him a more skilful workman, 
or a worthier citizen." Such inquiries 
we must meet with the broad, unqualified 
assertion, that man, as an intellectual 
creature, endowed with a capacity for 
acquiring knowledge and for retaining 
it, has a perfeot right to learn all he can. 
So long as otlier duties be not neglected, 
and the claims of God and his fellow 
men on his time be honestly satisfied, it 
is his high privilege, whatever be his 
station or position in society, to exert his 
faculties, and to enrich his mind, to the 
uttermost In this matter the distinctions 
of birth and fortune have no place. We 
could as soon argue that the artizan 
was not permitted to gaze into the starry 
heavens, or to breathe the perfume of the 
garden, or to drink in the melody with 
which God has filled the groveS| as say 
that he may not travel freely over the 
wide fields of knowledge which is spread 
before him. To rich and poor alike are 
given those senses which connect us with 
the visible and material world; and hence 
we are sure that our Maker intended both 
to see and admire His works. To rich 
and poor alike are also given those facul- 
ties of the inner man by which truth is 
sought, and reasons are weighed, and 
knowledge is stored up ; hence, to us at 
least, it is equally evident that He invites 
both to explore the vast world of thought, 
and to gather from it what spoils they 
can to enrich others and themselves. If 
I tell a man that he should shut his eyes 
because the sky and the fields are mine 
to look upon, and not his, I should be 
laughed at for my folly. He will answer, 
and answer truly, *• He who made the 
firmament so beautiful meant it to be 
seen, and He who fashioned my eye so 
curiously meant it to look Abroad upon 
his handywork. Each fits and suits the 
other in my case as in yours, and what 



better proof can there be that these plea** 
sures at least we are to share in com- 
mon." The same answer, with precisely 
the same force, may be given here. The 
man who forbids his neighbour to think 
deeply, or to read extensively, is bound 
to produce the patent by which he claims 
a monopoly of knowledge. Such a nobi*- 
lity, if It exists, can only be of Heaven's 
making, and he must show when and how 
the privilege was granted, or we shall take 
the liberty of disputing his pretensions 
altogether. In other words^ the rich 
man has nothing to show for his right to 
learning but his ability to take it in, and 
the pleasure which he finds in doing so; 
and if the poor man has the like ability 
and the like pleasure, then in this mat- 
ter, as in their common nature, and com- 
mon hopes, and common responsibilities, 
they stand side by side. The parting line, 
where it exists, is drawn by a most un- 
christian self-sufficiency on the one side, 
or by voluntary and contented ignorance 
on the other. God has not drawn it, and 
neither reason nor religion can approve 
it— From Rev. J, H, Gumey*s Lecture to 
the Lutterworth Mechanics' Institute, 



OLD HUMPHREY IN A DIFFICULTY. 

Well do I remember, that many years 
ago, a man of talents, a professional 
friend of mine, a member of a philoso- 
phical society, gave a lecture on phreno- 
logy to a goodly assembly of both sexes. 
In the course of his remarks, he pointed 
out the difibrence of structure in the head 
of a man and the head of a woman. 
Carried away by his subject, which was 
then comparatively novel, he made some 
observations which seemed to give the 
palm of intellect so necessarily and decid- 
edly to man, that no small offence was 
taken by his female auditors, who were 
hardly disposed to concede that, which he 
appeared to take for granted as a thing of 
course. The lecture occupied, I think, 
about two hours ; but it took more than 
as many years to blot out the unfavourable 
impression as^ainst himself which it left 
on the mind and memory of his fair 
friends. 

Now, though I have a very vivid re- 
membrance of the penalty imposed for 
my friend's inadvertj^nt transgression, yet 
am I about to set my foot on ground 
almost as tender as that on which he 
ventured to tread. We are always per- 
suading ourselves that we shall succeed 
wher^ others have failed — that we shall 
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be able to stand where others have fallen ; 
and it may be owing to this common in- 
firmity that I now hope to find a way 
where many have lost themselves, and to 
reply to a difficult inquiry, without, on 
the one hand, giving ofience, or, on the 
other, withholding just and profitable in- 
formation. 

It is a common thing with me to have 
questions proposed, and inquiries made, to 
which I do not feel equal to reply. In 
such cases, I usually pass them over, 
trusting to the consideration and kindness 
of my friends to put a fair construction on 
my silence. This course, however, can- 
not always be taken ; and at the present 
moment, I feel that I ought not to refuse a 
reply to the following questions, proposed 
for my consideration, by an intellectual 
and well informed lady : — 

** When is the manifestation of a mas- 
culine mind unbecoming in woman ? 

" Why should woman be considered so 
inferior to man, as to be deemed an in- 
truder the moment she begins to think for 
herself, and to express her opinion ? 

" Why should not women acquire some 
of the characteristics by which men are 
pre-eminently distinguished, without los- 
mg any of their own ? " 

You will see at once that I am in a 
dilemma, that my position is one of con- 
siderable difficulty, and that it will re- 
quire some little tact to maintain it with 
credit. Come, then, speed, with thy fly- 
ing fingers ; wit, with thy ready tongue ; 
truth, with thine eagle eye; knowledge, 
with thy mental stores ; wisdom, with thy 
thoughtful brow; and experience, with 
thy chastened judgment; assist me to 
give a meet response to my fair ques- 
tioner. But, first, let me fancy her in 
^the very imposing and picturesque atti- 
tude of sitting in an elevated chair, an 
ostrich feather or twain waving in her new 
cap, with the crimson riband, demanding, 
with an influential toss of the head, an 
expressive consciousness of the rights of 
woman, and a resolute and inflexible de- 
termination to preserve them inviolable 
visible in her countenance. " Why should 
woman be considered so inferior to man, 
as to be deemed an intruder the moment 
she begins to think for herself, and to 
express her opinions?'* 

Willingly, had I leisure, would I ring 
a few lively change? on the musical bells 
of my imagination, as a kind of prelude 
to my graver strain ; but old father Time, 
as he passes me with his scythe and hour- 
glass, holds up his aged hand, and knits 



his aged brows. " Give the lady an an- 
swer," says he, "in a gentlemanly man- 
ner, at once ; for she deserves it." In 
obedience to my venerable monitor, I 
thus proceed :-r- 

TO MY RESPECTED CATECHIST. 

Your communication on the mind of 
woman lies before me ; and I, as in duty 
bound, though but ill qualified for the 
task, will give you my poor thoughts on 
the matter. On several occasions has the 
inquiry been made, whether the intellec- 
tual faculties of women are equal to those 
of men, and the question has usually been 
decided according to the views of the 
parties engaged in it. 

Those who contend for equality of in- 
tellect in both sexes, bring forward female 
instances of great learning, sound judg- 
ment, and general ability ; and when told 
that such instances are few compared 
with celebrated characters among men, 
reply, that this is sufficiently accounted 
for by the superior opportunities men pos- 
sess of acquiring knowledge, and the great 
difference in their habits and education. 
For my own part, much rather would I 
leave the general question in abeyance, 
than have it decided in a proud and arbi- 
trary manner ; for certain it is, that often, 
in the presence of well educated females, 
I have blushed with the consciousness of 
my own inferiority. Still, in dealing faith- 
fully with the inquiry, I would not will- 
ingly shrink from giving an opinion. 

By some general agreement, when en- 
tered into, or on what precise grounds, I 
cannot say, the opinion has long been 
almost universally entertained, that man 
has the advantages of bodily strength and 
mental power, and woman those of ex- 
ternal cnarms, elegance, sweetness, deli- 
cacy, feeling, patience, and a hundred 
other excellent qualities, in agreement 
with the declaration of Milton : 

" For contemplation he, and valour formed, 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace." • 

Nor do I see that either man or woman 
can, with justice, call in question or com- 

?lain of this generally received opinion, 
f it be no just cause of disparagement to 
either animal, that the lion has not the 
grace of the antelope, nor the antelope 
the power of the lion, in like manner, it 
cannot be a just ground of reproach, 
either that man possesses not the sensibi- 
lity and delicacy of woman, or woman the 
bodily and mental force of man. 

You are too reasonable not to concede 
this, and therefore I will venture the con- 
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elusion, that the proper cultivation of the 
animal and intellectual powers of man 
and woman depends on its fitness to qua- 
lify them useftdly to fill the stations uiey 
are severally called on to occupy. Man 
is the guide and protector, as well as the 
friend and companion of woman: his 
hodily and mental endowments, then, 
should he called out in a full, hold, ener- 
getic, and decisive manner, that he may 
properly sustain his position ; while wo- 
man, as the affectionate sharer of his joys, 
the kind soother of his cares, the meek 
corrector of his stormy passions, the pru- 
dent director of his household, and tlie 
amiahle instructress of his children, espe- 
cially in their younger years, should be 
educated suitably for these important 
objects. Should she, on the contrary, fit 
herself to take the lead, and man only 
qualify himself to follow, the usages of 
mankind, with the authority of holy Scrip- 
ture, would be reversed, and a door opened 
for the introduction of unnumbered evils. 
These preparatory remarks being made, 
not arrogantly, but with the very spirit of 
fairness and candour, I will consider the 
knotty questions you have propounded. 

1. When is the manifestation of a 
masculine mind unbecoming in woman ? 

I should say, as a general reply, when 
it wounds by its severity, offends by its 
pride, or disgusts by its boldness. As a 
nigh-bred steed requires a strong rein to 
control its spirit, so a masculine mind in 
woman requires a double guard of femi- 
nine qualities. When strength of under- 
standing is possessed by one of agreeable 
form and features, elegant demeanour, 
humility of mind, and sweetness of tem- 
per, it is doubly delightful. In such a 
case, agreeable manners give an added 
charm to intellect, and intellect imparts a 
lustre to amiability. 

2. Why should woman be consi- 
dered so inferior to man, as to be deemed 
an intruder the moment she begins to 
think for herself, and to express her opi- 
nion? 

No sensible and right-minded person, 
surely, would either think or act in the 
manner here supposed. If a woman re- 
flects with judgment, and expresses her- 
self with modesty, good sense, and ability, 
she must instanUy become, in the estima- 
tion of the discerning, an object of re- 
spect, and will receive that attention to 
which she is justly entitled. When sur- 
rounded by the vtun and thoughtless, or 
when she expresses her opinion in an as- 
suming spirit, the case may be otherwise. 



3. Why should not woman acquire 
some of the characteristics by which men 
are pre-eminently distinguished, without 
losing their own? 

I can really see no good reason why 
she should not, if these characteristics 
will make her more useful, more amiable, 
more companionable, or more happy. 
You are justified, certainly, in attainmg 
any of our characteristics, so long as you 
do not lose any of those peculiarly your 
own. This appears to me the point on 
which the question turns, and tne point 
wherein, I fear, even learned ladies nave 
erred. They have not usually succeeded 
in eminently attaining our characteristics, 
without a fearful modification of their own. 
You will allow me to speiik plainly. In 
cheerfulness of demeanour, in the prudent 
management of a household, in cleanli- 
ness, punctuality, forethought, and atten- 
tion to the comfort of a husband and 
children, I would match many women of 
limited education against all the learned 
ladies in the world. 

It is well known to you that the Chris- 
tian world have set themselves against 
cards and dice, those unoffending pieces 
of pasteboard and ivory, and with some 
reason too ; for these things have been so 
frequently perverted to bad purposes, on 
account of the fatal facility they afford to 
people to do wrong, that they are regarded 
with suspicion, and set aside. Something 
like this nas taken place with respect to 
learning among females ; learned ladies 
have been avoided, censured, and even 
ridiculed, however creditable their talents, 
and estimable the information they have 
gained, simply because, in the endeavour 
to attain our characteiistics, they have 
compromised their own. 

Learning has imparted, in some cases, 
a masculine boldness to woman, and we 
cannot part with her retiredness without 
a pang. The loss of 

" Those graceful acts, 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions," 

and that winning difiidence and modesty 
that marks her mien, would be but ill 
supplied by all that languages can give, 
or books impart 

It has fallen to my lot to know a few 
fair, I am almost tempted to say a few of 
the fairest specimens of females of talent, 
whose unusual powers were unmingled 
with aught that was unwomanly; and 
willingly would I see the number of such 
abundantly increase. 

Shall I tell you a secret that is well 
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worth knowing? It is this: We, "lords 
of the creation," venerate woman for her 
piety ; we honour and respect her for her 
integrity and judgment; we admire her 
for her wit, talents, and accomplishments ; 
and we love her for her personal charms 
and her feminine qualities and virtues. 
She, then, who would he venerated, re- 
spected, and admired, must excel in piety, 
integrity, judgment, wit, talent, and ac- 
complishments ; while she who would he 
loved, must cultivate with care the per- 
sonal charms God has hestowed upon ner, 
and ^ard, as the apple of her eye, her 
feminine qualities ana virtues. 

I have said more than I intended, and 
only wish that it was more worthy your 
perusal. Time is hastening onwards, and 
we are hastening on too: let not, then, our 
contention he, which has the higher facul- 
ties, but rather, which shall apply them 
to the best advantage. If led on by in- 
firmity of purpose, we may commit many 
errors in the pursuit of knowledge ; but 
hardly shall we err, if our objects are really 
the Redeemer's glory, and the welfare of 
those around us for time and eternity. 
Whatever be our attainments^ may the 
langruage of our hearts be, " Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory," Psa. cxv. 1. 

I remain, yours, 

With true respect, and Christian regard, 

Old Humphrey. 



A CAST IRON LIGHTHOUSE. 

A CAST IRON LIGHTHOUSE has been con- 
structed by Messrs. Bramah and Robin- 
son, under the direction of Mr. Alexan- 
der Gordon, and was lately to be seen 
towering above the adjoining buildings 
at their manufactory at Hmlico. It is 
to be erected on the east coast of Jamaica. 
The following particulars are from the 
Times, The height from the foundation 
to the roof is one hundred and five feet, 
fifteen feet of which will be sunk into the 
solid rock, and loaded in and out with 
rubble and concrete. The whole tower 
is formed of iron plates, one inch in thick- 
ness, and of these plates there are nine 
tiers, eleven plates at the bottom, and 
nine at the top; the whole are bolted 
together with iron flanges, and when per- 
manently fixed will also be cemented with 
iron cement, and thus in effect, become 
one entire whole. To reduce the heat in 
the interior, which the strength of a tro- 
pical sun acting on a building of metal 
only one inch in thickness would render 



unbearable, the whole will have an inte- 
rior lining of slate, with an interval of 
one inch and a half between it and the 
iron, by which a current of air will con* 
stantly be in circulation over the whole. 
The fliameter of the tower is eighteen feet 
six inches at the base, and decreases at 
the top to eleven feet six. The entire 
weight of the whole fabric is exactly one 
hundred tons. This lofty fabric was 
erected entirely without the aid of scaf- 
folding, the expense of which, both here 
and on its final location in Jamaica, 
would have been very considerable: at 
present it stands upon the ground, and 
merely rests on a plane of temporary 
timber, etc. The manner in which this 
was effected is simple; the lower plates 
were secured together; a cross-beam 
passed over them, from which a derrick 
and cradle or windlass were fixed ; by this 
the second tier of plates was elevated, and 
thus continued till the whole were placed 
in a very short time, and very few nands 
were necessary to effect it. The entrance 
is elevated from the ground ten feet, and 
is reached by steps of iron. It is little 
more than two months since the order was 
given for the erection of this structure, 
and it has been some time entirely 
finished. The whole eiqpense, including 
the plan, the building, the passage over 
the Atlantic, and the erecting it, will not 
exceed, it is said, 7,000/. At the top, the 
platform is a square of sixteen feet, which 
consequently projects over the sides; this 
is surrounded by a rail, three feet in 
height. 



PROGRESS OP POPERY. 

New chapels have been recently open- 
ed at the following places : — Swinburne 
Castle, Northumberland ; Derrytresna, 
St. Columb, Waterside, Warrenpont, and 
Ballyscullion, in Ireland. 

'' Holy guilds," as they are called, are 
now in operation in many places, in the 
midland and northern counties. They 
are ostensibly charitable associations, 
formed for the purpose of supplying as- 
sistance in sickness, and defrajnng the ex- 
penses of funerals. The Romish bishops 
grant them charters of incorporation. 
The members wear peculiar habits and 
distinctive badges. The ceremony of 
investiture is performed bv a bishop 
before the high altar. Un occasion 
of the death of a member, all the 
members, male and female, (th6y foim 
separate guilds,) attend the funeral, aV- 
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tired in the dress of the guild, and walk 
in solemn procession, first to the church, 
and then to the grave. These exhihitions 
attract the attention of multitudes, who 
are thereby induced to attend the popish 
service ibr the time. On the feast of the 
nativity of the Virgin Mary, the members 
of the guild of St. Chad, Birmingham, 
one hundred and fifty in number, were 
" invested with the collar and shield of 
the association," in the cathedral, by Dr. 
Walsh, assisted by Dr. Wiseman. The 
charter of incorporation declares the 
guild to be formed, " under the patron- 
age of our blessed Lady, and her spouse 
St. Joseph, in our cathedral church of the 
same St. Chad;" and the members are 
empowered to seek, collect, and adminis- 
ter alms in the town or elsewhere; to 
hold chapters, pass resolutions, elect of- 
ficers, and to construct a burial place, for 
the brothers only ; " provided always, that 
in all things they be subject to us and 
cmr successors, under the direction of 
some one priest in the service of the said 
church, to be named by ourselves and our 
successors." The reason for this last 
provision is obvious. Everything must 
be brought under the power of the priest- 
hood. An association so constituted and 
governed will be always at the beck of 
the ecclesiastics; it is a trained band, 
ready to co-operate in the execution of 
any purpose which may be formed, es- 
pecially if it be for the exaltation of the 
church. 

The Abb6 Sorin, a French priest, ac- 
companied by six lay assistants, has 
lately sailed for America, for the purpose 
of establishing schools, on Romish princi- 
ples, in the state of Kentucky, 

On the 13th of October last, the new 
church of the Jesuits at the Hague, was 
consecrated by the bishop of Curium, as- 
sisted by a numerous body of the clergy, 
in the presence of an immense crowd, on 
whom it is said, "the touching cere- 
monies, which had not been witnessed for 
several centuries in the city, made a deep 
impression." A choir of one hundred 
and thirty musicians was engaged on the 
occasion. "The church is one of the 
finest and largest built in modem times, 
and is dedicated under the invocation of 
St. Theresa.'! 

The Romish missions in the East In- 
dies have received strong reinforcements. 
Eleven missionaries, all monks, arrived at 
Bombay the month of May last. Since 
then. Dr. Fenelly, a bishop, has sailed 
from London for Madras, " accompanied 



by one priest, six candidates for holy 
orders, three Christian brothers" (who 
are engaged in education), " and six re- 
ligious ladies." 

It is reported that the foreign missions 
of the church of Rome are about to be 
placed under the management of the 
Jesuits, the present general of which 
order is a man of extraordinary zeal. 



THE USE OF A FEATHER. 

Some one has said, " Add a fbather to 
a shaft, and it becomes an arrow." Old 
Roger Ascham, however, finds in the 
goose, to which we are chiefly indebted 
for feathers, a subject on which he may 
dilate. "Well fare the gentle goose," he 
says, " which bringeth to a man, even to 
his door, so many exceeding commodi- 
ties. For the goose is man*s comfort in 
war, in peace, sleeping and waking : 
what prayse soever be given to shooting, 
the goose may challenge best part in it. 
How well doth she make a man fare at 
his table ; how easily doth she make a ^ 
man lie in his bed ; how fit even as her 
feathers be, for shooting, so be her quills 
fit only for writing." 

English archers, in war, always had 
their arrows plumed with white. Their 
rapid and thick flight is often illustrated 
by the old historians, by the figure of a 
snow storm. Froissart, when describing 
the battle of Cressy, paints the confusion 
of the Genoese bowmen, in the pay of 
the French, as arising from the English 
archers, who "stepped fi:>rth» one pace, 
and let fly their arrows so wholly to- 
gether, that it seemed as snow piercin? 
through heads and breasts. The French 
knights then rushed in to slay the Ge- 
noese for their cowardice; but the 'deadly 
snow' of the English slew them and their 
horses too." 

The distance to which a practised 
archer would sepd his shaft, was far 
greater than might be imagined. Ac-< 
cording to an act of Henry viii., no man 
who had reached the age of twenty-four 
years, was permitted to shoot at any mark 
less than two hundred and twenty yards 
off; and Carew states that the Cornish 
archers shot with ease four hundred and 
eighty yards. There are some accounts 
of the shaft being sent the distance of 
half a mile, by some of the strong-armed 
bowmen of olden time. 

The prizes for archery appear to have 
been various. We often hear of a com- 
plete suit of forest green, a deer, or a 
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butt of wine. When the latter was the 
I^rize, the butt was commonly set up for 
a mark, and it was gained by him who 
cleft the bung. A round-headed arrow, 
called a bolt, was used for this purpose. 
The sign of a well-known inn, in London, 
the ** Bolt in Tun," refers to this custom ; 
and as inns are remarkable for retaining 
their original signs, it is not improbable 
that its first owner had gained a butt of 
wine by his archery. 

It would be easy to continue such state- 
ments : they serve to throw light on the 
character and habits of the people of for- 
mer days ; but our space forbids. It 
mustfiumce to remark, that intemperance 
in any is an awful evil, and that every 
benevolent mind must desire that war 
may for ever cease. Would that with 
the disuse of arrows, men had laid aside 
the sinful passions of which they were 
sometimes the instruments, and which at 
others they tended to excite ! 

The oldest certain account of quills 
being used for pens, is said to be in some 
writings of Isidore, who died in 636. 
When enumerating the materials used in 
writing, he mentions not only reeds, but 
feathers. A poem on a pen, formed from 
a quill, was written in the same century, 
and is still extant. For a long time, 
however, quills for such purposes were 
very scarce. 

A physician of Coventry, named Phile- 
mon Holland, translated Pliny's Natural 
History into English with a single pen ; 
and in the following verse he celebrates 
his performance : — 

" With one sole pen I wrote this book, 
Made of a grey goose-quill; 
A pen it was when I it took, 
A pen I leave it still." 

Had not others, since his day, used 
these articles far more freely, a house in 
Shoe Lane, London, would "not have cut, 
as it has done, about six millions of pens 
yearly. About six years since, notwith- 
standing the extensive use of steel pens, 
the number produced was greater than 
that of any former year. 

The pen may be used for good or evil. 
Cowper says : — 

" The sacred implement I now employ, 
Might prove a mischief, or at best a toy ; 
A trifle, if it were but to amuse ; 
But, if to wrong the Judgment, and abuse, 
Worse than a poniard in the basest hand; 
It stabs at once the morals of the land." 

Instances are not wanting, unhappily, 
in which it has been used for the worst 
puiposes : it is well that there are others in 
which it has been employed for the best. 



To communicate valuable knowledge, 
especially that which is calculated to lead 
the mind, under a sense of sin, to the 
only Saviour, is indeed to use it well. For 
sucn a service great genius is not re- 
quired ; persons of humble powers may, 
in this way, be useful. An old writer 
has said, ''The letter from a Christian 
friend, which has nothing about Christ 
in it, is not worth the postage, though it 
stated that he who received it was entitled 
to a valuable estate." Let it then be the 
concern of every reader, to obtain a per- 
sonal interest in the Saviour, and by all 
the means that can be employed, to urge 
others to seek his mercy. A sentence, 
a few words, even a sinfi^le word, has been 
rendered effectual by the Holy Spirit, to 
a sinner's salvation. — W. 



THE OLD IRISH SAIUNG-PACKET 
Was a small trader, schooner or sloop; 
the cabin, of very limited extent, was 
lined with " berths ;" a curtain portioned 
off those that were appropriated to la- 
dies. In the centre was a table, seldom 
used, the formality of a dinner being a 
rare event, each passenger having laid in 
his own supply of" sea store," to which 
he resorted when hungered or athirst; 
finding, however, verv often, when his 
appetite returned, that his basket had been 
impoverished by the visits of unscrupulous 
voyagers who were proof against sea- 
sickness. The steward was almost inva- 
riably an awkward boy, whose only re- 
commendation was the activity with which 
he answered the calls of unhappy suf- 
ferers; and the voyage across was a 
kind of purgatory for the time being, to 
be endured only in cases of absolute ne- 
cessity. It was not alone the miserable 
paucity of accommodation and utter in- 
difference to the comfort of the passengers 
that made the voyage an intolerable evil. 
Though it usually occupied but three or 
four days, frequently as many weeks 
were expended in making it. It was 
once our lot to pass a month between the 
ports of Bristol and Cork ; putting back, 
every now and then, to the wretched vil- 
lage of Pill, and, not daring to leave it 
even for an hour, lest the wind should 
change and the packet weigh anchor. 
But with us, it was " holiday time ;" and 
our case was far less dismal than that of 
an officer to whom we recently related it— 
his two months' leave of absence had ex- 
pired the very day he reached his Irish 
home. — Half s Ireland, • 
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The Bpotted bower hiiA, (Chlamydera 
maealata,) though placed in a distinct 
generic group, is closely allied to the 
satin bower bird, which it greatly te- 
semblea in habita and manners. It is, 
however, less in iize, being little larger : 
than tbe common thiiuh. The general 
colour above is dark brown, each feather 
being tipped with buff, which produces 
an elegantly mottled plumage. The 
under parts are yellowish or greyish 
white. At the hack of the head there ia 
a broad, fan-bke, pendant crest, com- 
posed of elongated feathers, and of a 
fine bright rose pink. This crest or fiiU 
is preient in both sexes, but is wanting 
in young birds of the year. The spotted 
bower bird inhabits the interior of the 
coimtry, leaving the mountain ranges and 
the coast to &e preceding species. It 
has probably a wide range over the cen- 
tral portions of Australia. Mr. Gould, 
during his excursion into the interior, 
found it in tolerable abundance at Brezi, 
on the river Mokai, to the northward of 
the Liverpool plains. It was also nu- 
merous throughout the low bushy ranges 
in the neighbourhood of the river Namoi, 
aa well as in the open tracts of bush 
which intersect the plains stretching from 
its^^borders. 
Mat, 1843. 



The shyness of this bird ia so great, 
and its disposilion is so auspicious, that 
travellers not in quest of objects of natural 
history may traverse its native districts 
without observing it ; and it is only under 
peculiar circumstances that it can be ap- 
proached near enough to distinguish 
Its colours. When its haunts are in- 
truded upon, it utters a harsh, grating, 
scolding note, and betakes itself to the 
topmost branches of the loftiest trees, or 
at once darts off, on rapid wings, to a 
distant locality. Its voice often betrays 
its presence, when it is concealed from 

Mr. Gould observes, " I found the 
readiest way of obtaining specimens was 
by watching at the water holes where 
they come to drink ; and on one occasion, 
near the termination of a long drought 
1 was guided by a native to a deep basin 
in a rock which still held water from the 
rains of many months before, and where 
numbers of these birds, as w^ as honey- 
suckers and parrots, were constantly a»- 
sembling throughout the day. Thii 
natural reservoir had seldom, probably 
never, been before visited by the white 
man, being situated in a remote moun- 
tain, and presenting no attraction to any 
person but a naturalist. 

" My presence was evidently re- 
garded with suspicion by the feathered 
vi^tants to the spot ; but while I t^ 
mained lying on the ground, close to the 
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water, and perfectly motionless, their 
thirst overpowering their fear, they 
would dash down past me, and eagerly 
take their fill, although an enormous 
hlack snake was lying coiled upon a 
piece of wood near the edge of the pool. 
Of the numerous assemblage here con- 
gregated, the spotted bower birds were 
by far the shyest of tb# whole ; yet six 
or eight of these displaying their beauti- 
ful necks, were often perched within a few 
feet of me. The scanty supply of water 
remaining on tlie cavity must soon hav^ 
been exhausted by the thousands of birds 
that daily resorted to it, had not the rains, 
so long withheld, descended soon after- 
wards in torrents, filling every water- 
course, and overflowinff w§ bAnks of the 
largest rivers." 

The arched avenue which this beauti- 
ful species constnwts ii mojr9 extraordi- 
nary than that of the satin bower bird, 
and it is ornamented in a different style. 
In the first place, the bower is far more 
extensive, often exceeding three feet in 
the length of the run; in the second 
place, grasses are used as a lining ; and, 
thirdly, the ornaments consist of pebbles, 
bleached shells, and bones whitened by 
exposure to the sun and air. 

These bowers are found both on the 
plains studded with myalls, a species of 
acacia, (Acada pendula,) and other small 
trees, and on the bushy slopes of the 
lower hills ; and no one who sees them 
for the first time, ignorant of their archi- 
tects, would imagine those architects to 
be birds. 

Outwardly they are built of twigs, but 
their inner lining consists of tall smooth 
grass, beautifully arranged, and so dis- 
posed, that their bending heads nearly 
or completely meet, overcanopying the 
avenue ; while around them are hoarded 
shells, and bones, and pebbles, the latter 
of which form the floor of the avenue, as 
well as of the surrounding coiurt-yard. 

'I £vident and beautiful indications of 
desiffn are manifest throughout the whole 
of ue decorated bower, formed by this 
species, particularly in the manner in 
which the stones are placed within it, 
am>arentl^ to keep the grasses, with 
which it is lined, fixed firmly on their 
places. These stones diverge from the 
mouth of the mn, on each side so as 
to form little paths, while the immense 
collection of decorative materials, bones 
and shells, are placed in a heap before 
the entrance of the avenue, this arrange- 
ment being the same at both ends. 



" In some of the larger bowers, which 
had evidently been resorted to for many 
years, I have seen nearly half a bushel of 
Dones and shells at each of the entrances. 

*' In some instances, small bowers, 
composed almost entirely of grasses, ap- 
parently the commencement of a new 
place of rendezvous were observable. I 
frequently found these structures at a 
considerable distance from the rivers, 
from the bonders of which alone they 
could have procured the shells and small 
round pebbly stones. The collection and 
transportation of these materials must, 
therefore, be a task of great labour and 
difficulty. 

."As these birds feed almost entirely 
upon seeds and fruits, the shells and 
bones eannpt have been collected for any 
other purpose than that of ornament; 
besides, it is only those that have been 
bleached perfectly white in the sun, or 
such as have be^n roasted by the natives, 
, and by this meant whitened, that attract 
their attention. I fully ascertained that 
these runs, like those of the satin bower 
bird, formed the rendezvous of many in- 
dividuals ; for, after secreting my sell ibr 
a short space of time near one of^them, I 
killed two males which I had previously 
seen running through the avenue." 

The great bower bird {Chlamydera nu- 
ehalis) is closely allied to the preceding 
species, differing principally in size, 
being larger, and m a greyer tone of 
general colouring. It was first described 
by Sir W. Jardine and Mr. Selby, firom 
some specimens in the museum of the 
Linnean Society ; but neither the part of 
Australia of which it is a native, nor any 
particulars relative to its habits were 
known to those naturalists. 

It is now ascertained that this bird in- 
habits the north-west coast, a portion of 
Australia which has been as yet but litt^ 
visited. Specimens were prociured %y 
Messrs. Bynoe and Dring, two of the 
officers of the Beagle ; but they could 
learn no account of its economy. 

Captain Grey on his return from an 
expedition to the north-west coast, in- 
formed Mr. Gould that he had frequently 
found, during his rambles, a most singu- 
lar bower, made in evenr way like that of 
the spotted bower birc(, and which was 
always an object of great interest to him. 
Unable to satisfy himself as to what 
animal had constructed it, or even whe- 
ther it was the work of a bird or quad- 
ruped, he felt inclined to attribute it to 
the latter, but without direct evidence. 
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These bowers, he states, were formed of 
dead grass and parts of bushes, and sunk 
a slight depth into two parallel furrows, 
in sandy soil, and were nicely arched 
above ; but the most remarkable fact 
connected with them was, that they were 
always full of broken sea shells, and 
lai^ heaps of these protruded from each 
extremity of the bower. In one of these 
bowers, the most remote from the sea 
that he discovered, was found a heap of 
the stones of some fruit, which had evi- 
dently been rolled in the sea. Neither 
bird nor quadruped was ever seen near 
them, but this circumstance will not ex- 
cite surprise when we know the recluse 
habits of the bower birds ; for that these 
bowers were the work of this species, can- 
not be doubted. Neither the nests of the 
great, nor those of the spotted bower 
bird, have yet been discovered, probably 
because they are most artfully concealed 
in hollow trees, or amidst the densest 
foliage. A fine specimen of the avenue 
and its ornaments of the spotted bower 
bird, brought to England by Mr. Gould, 
may be seen in the British Museum. — M. 



UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES OF 
SCRIPTURE.— No. X. 

" And Joses, wbo by the apostles was surnamed 
Barnabas, a Levite, and of the country of Cyprus, 
having land, sold it, and brought the money, and 
laid it at the apostles' feet," Acts !▼. 36, 37. 

I HAVE often thought that there is a 
harmony pervading every thine connected 
with Barnabas, enough in itsSf to stamp 
the Acts of the Apostles as a history 
of perfect fidelity. In the verse which I 
have placed at the head of this para- 
graph, we see that he was a native of Cy- 
Srus ; a circumstance upon which a good 
eal of what I have to say respecting him 
will be found to turn. 

1. Fixat, then, we discover him coming 
forward in behalf of Paul, whose conver- 
sion was suspected by the disciples at 
Jerusalem, with the air of a man who could 
vouch for his sincerity, by previous per- 
sonal knowledge of him. How it was that 
he was bett» acquainted with the apostle 
than the rest, the author of the Acts does 
not inform us. Cyprus, however, the 
ccMiatry of Barnabas, was usually annexed 
to Cilicia, and formed an integral part of 
thai province, whereof Tarsus, the country 
of Paul, was the chief city.* If may seem 

* Gieer. Epist. Familiar, lib. i. ep. vii. See also 
Maflbi, Verona IUu8trata» vol.i. p. 852. 



fanciful, however, to suppose that at Tar- 
sus, which was famous for its schools and 
the facilities it afforded for education,t the 
two Christian teachers might have laid the 
foundation of their friendship in the years 
of their boyhood. Yet I cannot think 
this improbable. That Paul collected his 
Greek teaming, of which he had no incon- 
siderable share, in his native place, before 
he was removed to the feet of Gamaliel, is 
very credible ; nor less so, that Barnabas 
should have been sent there from Cyprus, 
a distance of seventy miles only, as to the 
nearest school of note in those parts. Be 
that, however, as it may, wnat could 
be more natural than for an intimacy to 
be formed between them subsequently in 
Jerusalem, whither they had both re- 
sorted? They were, as we have seen, all 
but compatriots, and, under the circum- 
stances, were likely to have their com- 
mon friends. Neither may it be thought 
wholly irrelevant to observe, that when it 
was judged safb for Paul to return from 
Tarsus, where he had been living for a 
time to avoid the Greeks, Barnabas seized 
the opportunity of visiting that town in 
person, "to seek him," and bring him to 
Antioch. A journey which, as it does 
not seem to be necessary, was possibly 
undertaken by Barnabas partly for the 
purpose of renewing his intereonrse with 
his early acquaintance. 

2. Again, in another place we read, 
" And some of them were men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene, which, when they were come 
to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, 
preaching the Lord Jesus. And the hand 
of the Lord was with them : and a great 
number believed, and turned unto the 
Lord. Then tidings of these thinn came 
unto the ears of the chinrch which was in 
Jerusalem : and they sent forth Barnabas, 
that he should go as fhr as Antioch," Acts 
xi. 20 — 22. Here no reason is assigned 
why Barnabas should have been chosen 
to go to Antioch, and acquaint himself 
with the progress these new teachers 
were makms amongst the Grecians; 
but we may observe, that " some of them 
were men of Cyprus ;" and having learned 
elsewhere that Barnabas was of that 
country abo, we at once discover the 
propriety of despatching him above all 
others, to confer with tnem on the part 
of the church at Jerusalem. 

3. Again, when, at a subsequent pe- 
liod, Paul ioA Barnabas went fbrth to- 
gether to preach unto the Gentiles, we pep- 
eeive that they ^ departed unto Seleuoia ; 

t See Westein on Aets ix. 11. 
o 2 
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and from thence they sailed to Cyprus," 
Acts xiiL 4. And further, in a second jour- 
ney, after Paul, in some heat, had parted 
company with them, we read that mrna- 
has and Mark again " sailed unto Cyprus," 
Acts XV. 39. This was precisely what we 
might expect. Bamahas naturally enough 
chose to visit his own land before he 
turned his steps to strangers. Yet all 
this, satisfactory as it is in evidence of 
the truth of the history, we are left by 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles to 
gather for ourselves, by the apposition of 
several perfectly unconnected passages. 

4. Nor is this all. " And some days 
after," so we read, chap, xv., '* Paul said 
unto Barnabas, Let us go again and visit 
our brethren, in every city where we 
have preached the word of the Lord, and 
see how they do. And Barnabas deter- 
mined to take with them John, whose 
surname was Mark. But Paul thought 
not good to take him with them, who 
departed from them from Pamphylia, 
and went not with them to the work. 
And the contention was so sharp between 
them, that they departed asunder one 
from the other: and so Barnabas took 
Mark, and sailed unto Cyprus." 

A curious chain of consistent narrative 
may be traced throughout the whole of 
this passage. The cause of the contention 
between Paul and Barnabas has been al- 
ready noticed by Paley ; 1 need not there- 
fore do more than call to my reader's 
mind, as that excellent advocate of the 
truth of Christianity has done, the pas- 
sage in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
iv. 10, where it is casually said, that 
Marcus was ** sister's son to Barnabas " — 
a relationship most satisfactorily account- 
ing for the otherwise extraordinary per- 
tinacity with which Barnabas takes up 
Mark's cause, in this dispute with Paul. 
Though anticipated in this coincidence, 
I was unwilling to pass it over in silence, 
because it is one of a series which attach 
to the life of Barnabas, and render it, as 
a . whole, a most consistent and complete 
testimony to the veracity of the Acts. 

One circumstance more remains still 
to be noticed. Mark, it seems, in 
the former journey, " departed from 
them from Pamphylia, ana went not 
with them to the work." How did this 
happen? The explanation, I think, is 
not difficult. Paul and Barnabas are ap- 
pointed to go forth and preach. Accord- 
ingly they hasten to Seleucia, the nearest 
seaport to Antioch, where they were 
staying, and taking with them John, or 



Mark, " sail to Cyprus, "Acts xiii. 4. Since 
Barnabas was a Cypriote, it is probable 
that his nephew Mark was the same, or, 
at any rate, that he had friends and rela- 
tions in that island. How reasonable, 
then, is it to suppose, that in joining him- 
self to Paul ana Barnabas in the outset 
of their journey, he was partly influenced 
by a very innocent desire to visit his 
kindred, his connexions, or perhaps his 
birthplace, and that having achieved this 
object, he landed with his two compa- 
nions in Pamphylia, and so returned 
forthwith to Jerusalem ! And this sup- 
position, it may be added, is strengthen- 
ed by the expression applied by St. Paul 
to Mark, that he ** went not with them 
to the work;" as if, in the particular 
case, the voyage to Cyprus dia not de- 
serve to be considered even the begin- 
ning of their labours, being more pro- 
perly a visit of choice to kinsfolk and 
acquaintance, or to a place at least hav- 
ing strong local charms for Mark. — Rev, 
J, J, Blunt 



THE CRUSADES.— No. III. 

THE THIRD CBV8ABS. 

Redoubted king, of courage leonine, 
I mark thee, Richard I u^ent to equip 
Thy warlike person with the staff and scrip ; 
I watch thee sailing o'er the midland brine ; 
In conquered Cyprus see thy bride decline. 
Her blushing cheek, love vows upon her lip, 
And see love emblems streaming from thy ship. 
As thence she holds her way to Palestine. 
My song, a fearless homager, would attend 
Thy thundering battle-axe as it cleaves the press 
Of war ; but duty summons her away 
To tell— how, finding in the rash distress 
Of those enthusiasts a subservient friend. 
To giddier heights hath clomb the Papal sway. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

Baldwin hi. died without male issue, 
and was succeeded in his kingdom by his 
brother Amaury, or Almeric, who after 
a reign of eleven years, transmitted the 
precarious throne of Jerusalem to his son 
Baldwin iv., b.c. 1173. This prince had 
given his sister Sybilla, widow of Wil- 
liam, sumamed Longsword, in marriage 
to Guy of Lusignan. This caused a 
division among the grandees of the 
kingdom, and when, after the death of 
Baldwin iv., b.c 1184, and his heir 
Baldwin v., b.c 1186, the ambitious 
Guy took the crown of Jerusalem, an 
alarming dissension took place among the 
barons, some of whom refused to take 
the oath of allegiance, and even offered 
the diadem to Humphrey de Thoron. An 
open rupture, however, was prevented 
by the prowess of one common enemy. 
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whose arms were more terrible than those 
of Noureddin. This was the renowned 
hero of the crescent, Saladin. 

Saladin, sumamed the great,, reigned 
over the Mussulmans in Egypt and Asia. 
He had received various provocations 
from several of the Christian warriors; 
and, failing to obtain redress from the 
government of Jerusalem, he took the 
neld in order to chastise the aggressors. 
Saladin encamped near the Lake of Ti- 
berias, where Guy unadvisedly resolved to 
meet him, thereby staking his kingdom 
upon the issue of a single conflict. Dur- 
ing the whole day, the two armies stood 
opposed to each other in suspense, and 
at night the Latins retired to some rocks 
in the neighbourhood. At the approach 
of dawn they again drew near each other ; 
and, when tlie sun arose in its oriental 
magnificence, the crusaders raised their 
war cry, and the Turks sounded their 
trumpets and atabals, thereby challenging 
each other to the conflict. At the same 
time, the bishops and clergy ran through 
the ranks, cheering the warriors of the 
cross. To inspire them with courage, 
a fragment of the true cross was en- 
trusted to the knights of the holy se- 
pulchre. Around this relic the broken 
squadrons frequently rallied, and renewed 
the fearful struggle. But the crescent 
triumphed. The king of Jerusalem, the 
master of the templars, and the marquis 
of Monserrat, were taken prisoners ; and 
the piece of holy wood in which they 
had placed their confidence, fell into the 
hands of the infidel, b.c. 1187. 

Thousands of Christian warriors fell on 
that fatal day. Those who escaped fled 
to Jerusalem, hoping to avoid the swords 
and fetters of the Turks. It was a vain 
hope. The inhabitants of Jerusalem, re- 
jecting offers of mercy from the brave 
and generous paladin, he swore that he 
would enter their streets, sword in hand, 
and retaliate upon them the carnage 
which their ancestors had committed in 
the days of Godfrey. 

Two weeks were spent in an incessant 
struggle for the possession of the holy 
sepulchre. At the end of that time, the 
b€»ieged, finding further resistance in 
vain, appealed to the clemency of the 
conqueror. Saladin listened to the ap- 
peal, and it was stipulated that the mili- 
tary and the nobles should be escorted to 
Tyre; and, that the inhabitants should 
become slaves, unless ransomed at certain 
rates to be fixed by the victor. 

Four days were consumed by the 



wretched inhabitants in weeping over 
and embracing the holy sepulchre, and 
other sacred places. The Latins then left 
the city, and wended their way through 
the enemies' camp. Children of all ages 
clung round their weeping mothers, while 
their fathers bore away some small rem- 
nant of their household furnitiure. The 
clergy, queen, and her retinue of ladies 
followed in procession. The conqueror 
advanced to uleet them, and his heart 
melted with compassion when he saw 
them approach in the attitude of suppli- 
ants. He uttered some expressions of 
pity; and the women, encouraged by 
these expressions, exclaimed, " Our for- 
tunes and our possessions you may freely 
enjoy ; but restore to us our fathers, our 
husbands, and our brothers. With these 
dear objects we cannot be entirely miser- 
able. They will take care of us; and 
that God whom we reverence, and who 
provides for the birds of the air, will not 
forget our children." 

Saladin responded to their petition with 
knightly generosity. He released all the 
captives demanded; and, at the same 
time, loaded them with presents. He 
exhibited, also, the same spirit within the 
walls of Jerusalem. Hearing of the tender 
care with which the military friars of St. 
John treated their sick countrymen, he 
allowed ten of their order to remain in 
the hospital, to complete their work of 
charity. 

The holy city was once more under the 
dominion of the crescent. The great cross 
upon the church of the sepulchre, was 
taken down, and soiled with the mire of 
the streets; the bells which had sum- 
moned the Christians to their devotions 
were melted, and the mosque of Omar 
purified by a copious sprinkling of rose 
water. 

Ascalon, Laodicea, Gabala, Sidon, Na- 
zareth, and Bethlehem, could oppose no 
force against the victorious Saladin, and 
they opened their gates to him. Tyre, 
only, which was garrisoned by a body of 
soldiers under the gallant Conrad, re- 
sisted his power; and this city triumphed 
over the conqueror of Tiberias. After 
having laid siege to it for some time, he 
was compelled to retire. 

The news of these reverses at length 
reached Christendom. William, bishop 
of Tyre, the historian of those days, 
carried the tidines to Rome, and pope 
Urban in. is said to have died of terror 
and chagrin. 

As on former occasions, the clergy, 
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forffetful of the genius of the gospel, 
which is peace, preached war to the 
death of the infidel. They descanted on 
the honour and duty of assuming the cross, 
and of dying in the service of the Re- 
deemer of the world. But enthusiasm 
was on the wane. Almost every family 
had to weep over the loss of kindred in 
the battles of the former crusades, or in 
the bonds of a hopeless captivity; whence 
the war cry of the priest*^ was unheeded 
by the community. 

At length, however, letters full of la- 
mentations were sent from Rome, under 
the pontificate of Gregory viii., to summon 
the princes of the west to recover the 
holy sepulchre. Philip Augustus, the 
French king; the emperor Frederic Bar- 
harossa, of Germany ; and the celebrated 
Richard Cceur de Lion of England, an- 
swered to the summons. Instigated by 
ambition rather than superstition or duty 
to the Church, these princes raised a 
formidable army, with the view of wrest- 
ing the Holy hand once more from the 
thraldom of the Saracen. 

To obtain the means for this enter- 
prise, the kings of France and England 
imposed a tax, amounting to the tenth 
of all moveable goods ; but, as the clergy 
were exempted from this burden, the 
laity aspired to the s€une immunity, as- 
serting that their duty obliged them to 
assist the crusaders with their prayers 
alone. But their complaints were un- 
heard : those who could not readily ad- 
vance the sum were allowed to mortgage 
their property for three years, in order to 
raise it, which was the only indulgence 
they could obtain. 

Philip of France received the staff and 
scrip at St. Denys ; Richard received his 
at Tours. It was remarked, as an omen, 
that, as the latter leaned on his staff, it 
broke under his weight. Their armies, 
which amounted to one hundred thousand 
men, who were the chivalry of Europe, 
met at Vezelay; and they marched in 
company to Lyons. At this city they 
s^aratedy the French pursumg the road 
to Genoa, the Englkh to Marseilles. The 
island of Sicily was named as the place 
of their next rendesrous. 

The emperor of Germany marched his 
forces tbroitth Hungary, spread terror 
among the Greeks, cfefeated the army of 
the SeljukeSy and arrived at the frontiers 
of Sjrria. The difficulties to which Louis 
and Conrad had submitted in Asia Minor 
were surmounted by this veteran of war. 
He triumphed over the perfidy of tlie 



Greeks and the snares of the sultan of 
Iconium ; but it was to die without glory. 
He perished by bathing in the cold waters 
of the Saliph, the ancient Cydnus; an 
accident that Alexander the great had 
nearly incurred before him from similar 
imprudence. His seoond son of the same 
name conducted the army to the Holy 
Land. 

In order to avoid the disasters of 
former crusades, Richard and Philip Au- 
gustus proceeded to Palestine by sea. 
They wintered in Sicily, where the found- 
ation of their future jealousy and hatred, 
which forms a conspicuous feature in the 
annals of French and English history, 
was laid. Witli these evil passions 
cherished in their bosoms, they passed 
on in the spring of b.o. 1190 to the en- 
terprise. 

The conquests of Saladin had put him 
into possession of Ptolemais, or Acre, 
which was one of the most valuable ports 
on the coasts of Syria. The crusaders 
resolved to recover this city, whatever 
expense of life and treasure it might de- 
mand. It was thus that tbe confederate 
kings found them employed on their ar- 
rival in Syria. At first, the mutual 
jealousies of Richard and Philip pre- 
vented their acting in unison. Each, 
with his separate force, endeavoured to 
scale the ramparts of Ptolemais, and were 
repulsed with great slaughter. They saw 
their error, and a transient reconciliation 
took place for the furtherance of the 
common cause. It was resolved that the 
one should attack the walls, while tbe 
other guarded the camp from the ap- 
proaches of Saladin. But the garriscxi 
was now disposed to sue for terms of 
peace. In vain did Saladin endeavour 
to inspirit the minds of his people ; tbey 
wrung from him permission to capitulate. 
Accordingly, they were aUowed to pur- 
chase their safety by consenting to de- 
liver the city into the hands of the two 
kings, together with the true cross, five 
hundred Christian prisoners confined in 
the city, and a thousand other captives 
to be selected by the allies. It was sti- 
pulated, also, that, unless the Mussul- 
mans paid to Richard and Philip the sum 
of two hundred thousand pieces of gMf 
within forty days, the inhabitants of Acre 
should be at the mercy of the conquerors. 
Crime followed close upon the heels of 
victory. Richard, so celebrated in his- 
tory for his knightly bearing, caused up^ 
wards of two thousand captives, to be mas- 
sacred, and Philip imitated &e outragpe. 
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It was alleged that this was committed 
by way of reprisal for the conduct of 
Saladin, who put to death those pri- 
soners taken m the battle of Tiberias 
whose tonsure marked them as belonging 
to the order of the templars. It was thus 
that the ferocity of oriental manners was 
infused into the generous spirit of chi- 
valry-^thus that the French learned to 
be sanguinaiy and merciless towards their 
religious enemies — ^thus that they learned 
to destroy those whom they called here- 
tics at home, which is the foulest blot 
upon their page of history. This is one 
of the bitterest results of the crusades. 

During the siege of Acre, Richard's 
gallantry and spirit of enterprise appear 
to have given him an ascendancy over 
Philip. TThis widened the breach between 
them, and the latter, unwilling to remain 
where he felt himself only second in au- 
thority and influence, availed himself of 
a plea of illness to return to Europe. As 
a mark of favour and good wishes for 
the success of the enterprise, he left ten 
thousand infantry and five hundred ca- 
valry under the command of the duke of 
Burgundy, with pay for them during 
three years. 

Bicnard now stood alone opposed to 
the renowned Saladin. It was on the 
12th of July 1191, that Ptolemais was re- 
covered by the Europeans ; and, in the 
following month, Ricnard gained a vic- 
tory over Saladin at Azotus. His name 
now spread terror throughout Asia. Un- 
opposed, he marched to Jafik. Like all 
the rest of the fortifications of Palestine, 
this fortress had been dismantled, when 
the tide of conquest flowed toward the 
Moslem. Richard spent some time in 
restoring the works of this ancient town, 
and, while thus employed, the enemy 
was recruiting his forces, and preparing 
to contest the laurels gained by the victor 
at Azotus. 

Nothing daunted, however, Richard de- 
manded of Saladin the surrender of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem as it existed in the 
reign of Baldwin iv. Saladin modified 
the terms by ofieringto yield all Pales- 
tine between the river Jordan and the 
Mediterranean. Some time was spent 
in negociation, but the wily Mussulman 
was not in earnest. He merely sought to 
profit by the delay gained by the nego- 
ciations. 

In the mean time, the seeds of strife 
were sown in the ranks of Coeur de lion, 
and had grown np in the foul weeds of 
dissension. The chief sower of discord 



was Conrad, marquis of Tyre and Mont- 
serrat, who became the leader of the 
French faction. This man opposed the 
counsels, thwarted the plans, and severely 
« criticized the actions of Richard. But 
Conrad did not live long to oppose him. 
At this time there was a petty prince in 
Asia, called " The old man of the moun- 
tain," who had acquired such an ascen- 
dancy over his subjects, that they paid 
the most implicit deference to his com- 
mands. They esteemed assassination 
meritorious, when sanctioned by his 
mandate ; they courted danger, and even 
death, in the execution of his orders, 
fancying that, when they sacrificed their 
lives for his sake, they purchased the 
joys of paradise for their inheritance, 
Conrad perished by the hands of two as- 
sassins, and historians are divided in their 
opinions whether they were urged to the 
deed by "The old man of the mountain," 
or Richard Coeur de Lion. 

All the continental chronicles declare 
that the assassins, when led to execution, 
named Richard as their employer; the 
oriental historians testify the same thing ; 
and Richard had no better defence to 
make, when accused of the crime, than 
some letters which he produced as having 
been written by " The old man of the 
mountains," which some conceive tohav^ 
been a forgery. The secret will be made 
manifest at the last great day ! 

It was thus that the winter was spent. 
On the return of spring, 1192, the armies 
of Richard and l^ladm again appeared 
in the field. Political disturbances, how- 
ever, demanded the presence of Richard 
in England, and he endeavoured to ne- 
gociate with his enemy. He made known 
to him that he would be satisfied with the 
possession of the holy city, and of the 
true cross. Saladin replied, that Jeru- 
salem was as precious to the Mussulman 
as to the Christian, and that he would 
not be guilty of conniving at idolatry, by 
permitting the worship of a piece of wood. 

Richard now proposed a union of the 
Christian and Mohammedan interests by 
establishing a government at Jerusalem, 
partly Asiatic, and partly European. The 
union was to be cemented by the mar- 
riage of Saphadin, the brother of the 
sultan, with the widow of William, king 
of Sicily, but it was thwarted by clamours 
raised against it by the Moslem imans 
and priests, who declared aloud against 
the scandal to the Islam faith. 

Richard now marched towards Jeru- 
salem, declaring his fixed determination 
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to redeem the holy sepulchre. Hymns 
and thanksgivings followed this declara- 
tion. On the side of the Christians, 
everything wore the face of joy, while 
on the part of the Mussulmans there was 
the aspect of terror. Even the hrave 
Saladin himself trembled for the event. 
But Richard failed in his resolution. Ar- 
riving at Bethlehem, his stout heart be- 
gan to waver. He doubted whether his 
forces were adequate to undertake the 
siege, and being confirmed in these doubts 
by the opinion of the barons of Syria, the 
templars and hospitallers, he resolved that 
the attack on Jerusalem should be de- 
ferred, and that the army should proceed 
to other conquests. 

Saladin resolved to profit by the waver- 
ing conduct of Richard. He advanced 
with hasty steps to Jafia, which he cap- 
tured, putting such of the inhabitants as 
could not defend themselves in the great 
tower, or escape by sea, to the sword. 
The battering rams were prepared to de- 
molish that fortress, when the patriarch, 
and some English and French knights, 
a|;reed to become the prisoners of Sala- 
dm, stipulating for the ransom of the 
citizens, if succours should not arrive 
during the next day. Richard reached 
Jaffa before the next morning, and he 
attacked the town with such resistless 
fury that the Turks immediately deserted 
it, and the army, which was encamped 
at a little distance, made a hasty retreat 
as soon as they saw the standard of 
Richard waving on the walls. 

Both Richard and Saladin were now alike 
desirous of peace ; the one to return to 
his distracted country, the other to give 
repoiseto his subjects. Negociations were 
entered into, and a truce was agreed upon 
for three years and eight months. The 
fort of Ascalon was dismantled ; but JafiTa 
and Tyre, with the intervening territory, 
were surrendered to the Europeans. It 
was stipulated, also, that the Christian 
pilgrims should be at liberty to pursue 
their way to the holy sepulchre without 
beinfi; subject to the taxes imposed by the 
Moslem princes. 

The name of Richard was so terrible to 
the Saracens, that, we are told, when a 
horse trembled without a visible cause, 
they were accustomed to say he had seen 
the ghost of Richard. But these were 
the only immediate results of his career. 
The city of Jerusalem and the holy se- 
pulchre were still in the hands of the 
infidels. The blood of thousands and 
the riches of France and England had 



been spent in vain, and no lesson was 
learned by the issue of the crusade. The 
city was yet doomed to a fatal martyr- 
dom from Frank and fiery Saracen. 

E. F. 



WATERING PLACES. 

It would afibrd a curious speculation, 
and perhaps some instruction, were it in 
our power to take a hundred persons, 
promiscuously, from one of the steam 
vessels as it arrives at Margate or Rams- 
gate, and oblige them to reveal their real 
motives for visiting that place. We can- 
not look into the heart, and they might, 
therefore, put us ofi* with a false ac- 
count of themselves and their desires. 
By their works, however, we may know 
them ; and how fully do some, who visit 
watering places, tell all the secrets of 
their hearts by their conduct. We see 
much to pity, and much to deprecate at 
these places. The sufferer who is drawn 
through the busy streets, - surrounded by 
a gay and healthy throng, claims our 
sympathy; the bleached skin, the livid 
lip, the languid eye, show us that his 
visit is intended to aiTest the progress of 
disease. In the faces of some of these 
afflicted ones, hopeful appearances of re- 
covery are observable, but. upon others 
death has set his mark; a little while, 
and they must have done with all things 
below, to appear before Him who holds 
the sea in the hollow of his hand, and 
to whom the secrets of all hearts are 
known. 

An interesting sight arrests our atten- 
tion at watering places, in the number 
of Itovely children diverting themselves 
on the shore, delving busily as the mo- 
ney-getting world, among the yellow 
sands, which the next tide will sweep 
away; they write their names, they pile 
up heaps, and toil till fatigue and sleep 
overtake them. While at their play; the 
evident marks of good or bad training 
may be perceived. "Even a child is 
known by his doings," Prov. xx. 11. 
Wilful, turbulent, and sly, many too 
surely prove our fallen state by nature, 
showing that folly is bound in the heart 
of a child. 

We gaze with admiration on the pass- 
ing ship ; we observe her shifting sails, 
first shadowy, and then glistening in the 
sun, as she '* treads the waters like a 
thing of life." Let us not forget that 
she is freighted with human souls on 
their passage to eternity. Have we ren- 
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dered any help to those who are engaged 
in the spread of the gospel among sulors ? 

Have any of the children of the pea- 
santry, whom we meet during our rides 
and rambles by the sea-side, and in sur- 
rounding villages, received a suitable 
tract at our hands ? or have we only ad- 
mired them as little rustic figures, 
adorning the picturesque landscape, and 
never considered that they were immor- 
tal beings ? 

The cabins of fishermen are often stu- 
dies for a painter ; their wild and romantic 
situation, the weather-^om materials of 
which they are rudely composed, the 
nets and strings of drying fish which fes- 
toon their walls ; the crazy windows and 
broken and patched roofs, over which 
the changing sky casts a thousand beau- 
tiful varieties of light and shadow from 
dawn to sunset, will please the man of 
taste. But as we watch the fisherman's 
preparations to leave his humble home, 
nis wife and children, that he may pro- 
cure supplies for our tables, frequently 
at the hazard of life, let us remember, 
that it is in our power to place iu his 
hands, and those of his family, cheap 
books, which, with the blessing of God, 
may make them wise unto salvation. 

Let us not, then, while we inhale re- 
newed health with every breeze ; while 
we gaze with the love of a child, upon 
" that white, that pale-faced shore of 
our native land ; while the " treasures of 
the deep " are cast up at our feet ; *' rain- 
bow-coloured shells, ' plants, and living 
creatures, forget to lift our hearts in 
adoration to God, the great Creator of 
all, or to speak well of his name, to those 
who know not him nor his purposes of 
mercy to lost mankind ; but on the con- 
trary, strive to make our visit an oppor- 
tunity for increased usefulness. 

If we observe the different methods of 
conducting their visits to watering-places, 
adopted by opposite characters, it may 
afford us instruction, by proving a stimu- 
lus to emulate the good, or a warning 
to avoid the evil of their ways. Let us 
offer to the notice of the reader, a sketch 
from real life, in the visit of an incon- 
sistent professor of religion to a watering 
place, under the name of Mr. Garland. 

As that season of the year approaches, 
which is considered the most genteel for 
quitting town, Mrs. Garland and her 
daughters begin to complain of various 
ailments, for which change of scene and 
sea air are usually recommended. These 
intimations are commonly met, on the part 



of Mr. Garland, first, by sundry declar- 
ations, that his mother, who was a woman 
of amazing industry and very robust 
health, never visited the sea side ; and 
that the buxom lasses, his sisters, who 
are now hardy maiden ladies, leading a 
monotonous country life, never think of 
sea bathing, or change of air : secondly, 
by a repetition of the bad state of trade 
just now, or the heavy losses sustained 
by himself. 

These remonstrances the ladies one 
and all vociferously attempt to overcome. 
The wife sniiles at her husband's parti- 
ality for setting up his mother upon 
every occasion ; and by the high colour 
which mounts to her cheek, and her tart 
reply, we are inclined to believe that the 
subject is rather an impleasant one to 
her taste. The daughters burst into a 
laughing chorus, as tney point to the two 
portraits of their aunts, in antiquated 
dresses, hanging upon the parlour wall, 
in gilded frames of elaborate workman- 
ship, and cry out, in their merriment, 
against their father, for drawing a com- 
parison, for one moment, between those 
ladies and themselves. This usually 
brings on as sharp a rejoinder from him ; 
he wishes they would imitate the eco- 
nomy of their aunts, who have saved a 
fortune by their thrifty habits; and as 
to requiring change of scene to secure 
health, he is sure such laughing, giddy 
romps as his daughters cannot be very ill. 

After much more of this kind of con- 
versation has past, if the ladies see it a 
more politic course to coax papa, that 
mode IS adopted; and, notwithstanding 
much significant shrugging of the shoul- 
ders, shaking of the head, and assurances 
of not being able to afford the expenses, 
and so on, it produces the desired effect, 
and papa yields. The time for starting 
is fixed upon, and forthwith the import- 
ant preparations for the visit commence. 

Where shall we go? is the first question ; 
one place is voted too dull; another is 
vulgar; a third is rejected by Mr. Gar- 
land, as too expensive. Where, (com- 
bined with the other advantages which 
we propose to ourselves,) can we best 
enjoy the benefits of a gospel ministry ? 
where can we be most useful to the poor, 
and to the church of Christ during our 
visit ? are points not regarded as of much 
importance in their determinations. 

Extravagant anticipations of pleasure 
fill the minds of the daughters ; and Mrs. 
Garland usually displays so much anxiety 
respecting their gay dresses, as well as 
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her owHi tint it in ivident Bometliing 
more is thougbt of than inhalitig saline 
breezes for health, or than the soothing 
and tranquillizing effect produced by the 
beauties of the country, or the grandeur 
of the ocean. 

After mnch pains and expense in coih-^ 
pleting their wardrobe, and attending to 
the careful packing of various fragile or- 
naments, which are usually half spoiled 
by travelling, the family proceed to their 
place of destination. Apartments are 
chosen in the gay part of the town, and 
the family enter upon a round of dissi- 
pation, at which they would hesitate when 
at home. 

"It is too late for family prayer to- 
night^" said Mr« Garland, after a party 
of pleasure had exhausted the energiei^ 
of all, " and we were in such haste to 
depart this morning, that I believe it was 
then also forgotten. Perhaps we had 
better attend to it; atid I will make it 
a short exercise." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Garland, " it is 
impossible, at a watering place, to be as 
punctual s» we are at home. What will 
be the use of calling those sleepy girls 
together ? it is very late^ and I wish them 
to retire as soon as possible." 

The devotion of the family was given 
up, therefore^ a second time ; and the 
next morning prayer was again jostled 
out, by the late hours of the pleasure 
tnkers. 

** Papd," said the elder Miss Garland, 
" you will let us go to the -— Gardens, 
and you will not object to our hearing 
— ^ — ? They say, also, that - < is won- 
derfully clever^ and that We must not 
think of leaving without being present 
once at -*-^. ITie laughable things I 
hear of — — , also, I should like better 
than all." 

Papa looked rather grave/ for he knew 
better than to follow that these things 
were consistent with his profession of 
religion. 

"My dear," said Mrs. Garlandj "you 
know it is impossible, at a Watering place, 
to be as particular as we are at home. 
How can we amtise ourselves? we must 
have something to employ our time; 
and as we are come out to enjoy our- 
selves, I woijQd not teaze the poor girls, 
by denying them the pleasures that they 
see other yoimg people enter into." So 
papa yielded, and one place of public 
amusement alter another attracted them. 
They ftdngled with the profane a^ the 
thoughtless, and swelled the tide of dissi- 



pation) which is alwa3rs to be met with iti 
that " Fair of Vanity," a gay watering 
place. 

" How very late we were in our at- 
tendance at public Worship this morning ! " 
said Mr. Garland, one Sunday at dinner- 
time, while he helped his family to a first 
course of such fish as can only be pro- 
cured aiid served in equal perfection at 
the sea side. 

" Tell the cook," said Mrs. Garland to 
the Waiter, taking no notice of her hus- 
band's observation, " that this fish id 
prepared exactly as we approve ; she 
nas succeeded well to-day.' The ser- 
vant ventured to assure her that mucli 
time and pains had been bestowed that 
morning, m order to give satisfaction. 

" How very unbecomingly those young 
ladies were dressed, who sat in the pew 
before us," said Charlotte." 

" Ob, I could see nothing but the awk- 
ward, ungainly manner of the preacher," 
said her sister. ** I really wonder, papa, 
that you should choose to attend at Mr. 
A  *s, when such a preacher as Mr. 
B is to be heard." 

" My dear," said the father, '^ there is 

more truth in the sermons of Mr. A • 

than in the showy harangues of Mr. 
B ." 

" That may be, my dear," said Mrs. 
Garland, " but you know, young people 
judge differently to old ones ; and if the 
girls really cannot relish Mr. A *s dis- 
courses, you know it is but for a short 
time ; and I do not know that it parti- 
cularly matters." 

* ' Mr. B is a Very different preacher 

to our own pastor kt home," said Mr. 
Garland ; " if his eye were upon us, f 
thihk his advice Would be, * uo not for 
the sake of having your eye pleased 
with graceful action, or your ear tickled 
by eloquent language ; but go where the 
truths of the Bible are best set forth and 
explained.* " 

"Perhaps so," said Mrs. Garland; 
" but at a watering place it is invpossible 
to have our own pastor; and 1 would 
yield for once to the request of our girls.*' 

Thus was the pliable father induced to 
leave the green pastores, where the voice 
of the great Shepherd, through the me-^ 
dium of a; faithful minister, was listened, 
to in meekness by a flock hungering for 
the bread of life, to wander after the. 
crude productions of 
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Soiae soft and setaph-spolten youth 
Snatch'd immature from aoademio bowers. 
To dress up truth in artificial flowers." 
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Thus ftom day to day some new in- 
consistency crept in among these careless 
pro£eiK>r8 of principles which they con- 
lihi^aUy contradicted by their conduct. 

No attention was manifested to the 
wonderful works of God, with which we 
are brought in contact by a visit to the 
shores of our island, or to those inland 
scenes of beauty, which some prefer. 
They saw nothing to admire in the sky, 
and the water, and the fields ; these were 
merely sky, water, and fields to them. 
They could not sit on the chalky cliffs, to 
enjoy a thousand delightful meditations, 
because their silk dresses would be spoiled. 
The glowing sun would tinge their com- 
plexions, if they walked. The varieties 
of marine plants were to them " dull m- 
curious weeds;" and shells were rubbish 
not worth collecting, or carrying home. 
Little, very little, was the sum of real 
enjoyment, which had been purchased 
with so much effort and expense. 

MeanwhUe time was passing, not in- 
deed so rapidly, as at their first arrival, for 

ennui had overtaken them. Signior 

had left, the public rooms were almost 
deserted ; and, discontented and peevish, 
they longed to return home. 

As much dissatisfied as the rest, Mr* 
Garland, with an inward feeling of self- 
reproach, for having compromised his 
duty, made the needful arrangements 
for departing the next morning early; 
and, having discharged the many and 
exorbitant claims upon his purse, sat 
down in silent chagrin. 

*' Our expenses have been extrava- 
gant," said he to his wife, showing her 
a list of chains which, for a moment, 
startled the lady ; but recoUectii^ that it 
was for him to provide, and for her and 
her children to enjoy, she assumed a 
smile, told him he could very well afford 
it for once, and reminded him that it 
was impossible to regulate one's ex- 
penses at a watering pface as one could 
at home. 

The young ladies^ also, wi^ something 
like a aneer, told ''Pa" that he must not 
"get stingy." 

But Mr. Garland was annoyed, per- 

eexed, fmd uneasy; he felt that he nad 
ien lavish in expending memey upon 
frivolity and luxury, whidb had nurtured 
the vanity of his daughters, and yielded 
ano solid satisfaction to himself. He 
looked back with shame upon his weak- 
ness of character, in eomptyiag with 
what he knew to be inconsistent with 
his profession of religion ;: and it galled 



him to think, that Ihis might perhttpft 
have been noticed by some, who are 
ever ready to scandalize the holy cause 
of God, on account of the caireless con«* 
duct of those who declare themselves its 
advocates. 

'' My people have committed two evils ; 
they have forsaken me, the fountain of 
living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water. 
Thine own wickedness shall correct thee, 
and thy backslidings shall reprove thee i 
know therefore and see that it is an 
evil thing and bitter, that thou hast 
forsaken the Lord thy God, and that 
my fear is not in thee, saith the Lord 
God of hoste," Jer. ii. 13, 19. *'0 Lord, 
the hope of Israel, all that forsake thee 
shall be ashamed, and they that depart 
from me shall be written. in the earth, 
because they have forsaken the Lord, 
the fountain of living waters. Heal me, 
O Lord, and I shall be healed ; save me, 
and I shall be saved : for thou art my 
praise," Jer.xvii. 13, 14. — M. J. M. 



TRADITION INTRODUCES " ANOTHER 
GOSPEL." 

The bishop of Calcutta in a recent ser-* 
mon on "the sufficiency of the Holy 
Scripture as a rule of faith," shows that 
the attempt to set im cathdiic tradition, 
and the teaching of the church, as a 
joint rule of faith, directly tends to bring 
in what the apostle terms ** another goth 
pel," Gal. i. 6. He adds, 

What tins other gospel is, and how tra- 
dition tends to bring it in, I will now 
state. Grant me still vour attention. 

The grand spiritual blessings of our re- 
demption are, pardon, renewal to holi- 
ness, and peace of conscience ; all resting 
on the one meritorious sacrifice of the 
Son of God. These constitute the gospel. 
Tradition weakens them all. 

1. It first tends to sap the doctrine of 
St. Paul, and of our reformed church, as 
to the vital and fiindamental blessing o# 
man's pardon and justification. 

The gospel on this topic, as expounded 
by our reformers, is, that the penitent 
ffiiner, returning to God in Christ Jestts, 
is accounted and dealt with as fighteous 
before the tribunal of God, only for the 
merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, by faith, and not for hi» own works 
and deservings ; wherefore, that he is 
justified and accounted righteous by faith 
only is a whol^ome doctrine, attd very 
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iitll of comfort ; his subsequent personal 
obedience being the fruit of faith, the 
evidence of his sincerity, and following 
after justification. 

The opinion of our new divines, so far 
as I can understand their very confused 
statements, is, that justification is a habit 
of holiness, infused into the soul by the 
Holy Ghost, and admitting of growth and 
advance; springing, indeed, from the 
merits of Christ, but consistent with a 
man's doings being considered as a joint 
cause of his obtaining pardon and eternal 
life. Between this tenet and the doctrine 
of the council of Trent, I confess I can 
see no material difference. I believe it 
to be the nucleus of the whole complicated 
system of popish merits, self-righteous- 
ness, and superstition. I look on it as 
the first-bom of the false principle in the 
rule of faith, which I am opposing. 

2. Tradition, again, tends to weaken 
the gospel as to the operation of the Holy 
Ghost in the renewal and sanctification of 
fallen man after the image of God, by an 
overstrained theory on the grace of the 
sacraments. , These sacraments no one 
venerates more highly than the opponents 
of tradition. Not a thought of dispar- 
aging their high importance and efHcacy, 
or of weakening one single expression 
regarding them, as laid down either in 
Scripture, or in the services of our 
church, ever crosses our minds. But 
the tradition scheme seems to us to lead 
men to confound the spiritual and de- 
termined change in the understanding, 
will, and affections of the soul, from 
darkness to light, from sin to holiness, 
and from the power of Satan and the 
world to the love and obedience of God, 
with the grace and blessings communi- 
cated to the faithful in baptism and the 
supper of the Lord. Or rather, the 
heavenly birth and new creation in 
Christ Jesus, £ph. ii. 10, are insensibly 
lowered, in order to bring the broad and 
undeniable facts of the case, as they stare 
us in the face every day in the mass of 
baptized persons, into harmony with their 
overstrained and unscriptural theory on 
these subjects. The result is, that, in- 
stead of the enlightened, holy love of God 
and man, and activity in all the real good 
works which are enjoined in the gospel, a 
kind of monkish life of penances and au- 
sterities, of fear and voluntary humility, 
of vows and prostrations, of forms and 
ceremonies, is too much, if not encou- 
raged, yet palliated and excused. Sanc- 
tification is thus lowered, and the ** form" 



substituted for " the power'? of godliness, 
2 Tim. iii. 5. This is Popery again. 

3. And how, then, can peace of con- 
science be produced? Can reserve, in 
preaching on the atonement of our Lord, 
tend to anything but distress of mind ? 
Can the alteration we have noticed in the 
very ground of pardon and the nature 
and motives of holiness have any other 
effect ? And what can the duty and ne- 
cessity, which is now enforced, of a state 
of doubt to the very last as to our accept- 
ance with God, and the fear infused as to 
the full comfort of remission of sins after 
baptism, result in, but what the ajiostle 
caUs a ** spirit of bondage?" B^Hn. viii. 15. 

The whole hangs together. It consti- 
tutes ''another gospel." It makes man 
his own saviour. It repeats the ver}** 
errors of the Galatian churches which 
drew forth St. Paul's awfiil denunciations. 
It overturns the grand peculiarity and 
centre tenet of all the reformed churches. 
It is a covenant of works, not a salvation 
by grace through faith. It is a sort of 
mitigated law, in which sincerity, good 
intentions, and imperfect works, done 
through grace, are accepted, by virtue of 
Christ's merits, in the place of perfect 
obedience. 

Of course, all is uncertainty, torment 
of conscience, darkness, depression, and 
doubt, in the penitent's mind; instead 
of that "joy and peace in believing," 
Rom. XV. 13 ; that rejoicing " in hope of 
the glory of God," Rom. v. 2 ; that 
"Spirit of adoption," Rom. viii. 15; that 
constraining love of Christ, 2 Cor. v. 
14; that "patience in tribulation," Rom. 
xii. 12; and that consolation and fellow- 
ship of the Spirit, Phil. ii. 1 1 which the 
gospel generates and teaches us to aspire 
afler. 



ONE OF OLD HUMPHREY'S HOMELY 
CHAPTERS. 

It is no uncommon affair for young 
people to measure themselves two or three 
times a year, and it would be no bad 
thing if we were all in the habit of mea- 
suring ourselves in after life ; not to see 
the height of our poor perishing bodies, 
but to know the state of our minds ; to 
find out whether or not we are growing 
in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. This 
remark is capable of application by all ; 
at the present moment, it will be applied 
by me. 

When stealing a glance at the many 
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subjects on which my poor pen has been 
employed, and on the manner in which I 
have treated them, some fear is enter- 
tained by me, of having, at times, lost 
sight of that unaffected homeliness and 
simplicity with which I beffan my ob- 
servations in the Visitor, and which I in- 
tended should characterize all that fell 
from my pen. I am quite inclined to 
believe, that the indulgence awarded me, 
and the kind manner in which I have 
been welcomed, has been mainly owing 
to the plain, familiar, and friendly style 
I have adopted. My readers have felt at 
home, they have not been afraid of me ; 
they have found me willing to learn as 
well as to teach; and, while I have 
faithfully pointed out their infirmities, 
I have not been backward in acknow- 
ledging my own. 

This being the case, it behoves me, 
now and then, to look over my earlier 
productions, that I may not depart from 
a course which has secured me much 
good will, and certainly more reputation 
than I deserve. Among my first pieces 
printed in the Visitor, were those : " On 
the Price of Things," " Plain and pithy 
Remarks," " The Toppers," and " On 
Fits;" and I really am afraid, that since 
then, no single article of mine has ap- 
peared more likely to be useful, or more 
generally acceptable to my indulgent 
readers, than they were. This is rather 
a humiliating truth, and it makes me 
anxious to measure myself : to go back 
to years gone by, and see if haply I may 
not profit from the past, by comparing 
the stream with the fountain. Not will- 
ingly, as the furrows increase on my 
brow, would I decrease in usefulness, or 
in the estimation of my friends. 

I have taken up my pen, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to write a plain and homely 
chapter, on the bodily afflictions of such 
of my fellow pilgrims as I meet with in 
my daily walks, thinking that this sub- 
ject will come home to the hearts of 
others as well as to my own. Just at this 
time I feel more than ordinarily desirous 
of the attention of my poorer readers. I 
should rejoice to be a means of useful- 
ness among the inhabitants of Hanover 
Square ; but greatly should I prefer to be 
popular in an almshouse. 

in walking out yesterday, a sharp 
twinge or two of rheumatism in my 
shoulder, disposed me to sympathize with 
every one I saw that appeared to be at 
all afflicted. 

The first man I met that seejxied out 



of health was tall, and walked on slowly 
and carefully; I did not, however, pay 
much attention to him until he stopped 
to cough. Now stopping to cough is a 
simple expression, but it means a great 
deal. I often meet men of strong frame, 
whose cough denotes health rather than 
sickness; whose loud "hem!" proceed- 
ing from hearty lungs, rather courts at- 
tention, than seeks to avoid it ; but when 
a man stops to cough, leaning one hand 
on his stick, and placing the other on his 
loins, it tells a tale ; it says plainly that 
he is ailing, and that coughing and walk- 
ing at one and the same time, are more 
than he can well manage. 

Well, as the tall man walked on, I 
observed how thin his legs were, how 
dependent he was on his stick, and how 
loosely his great coat hung on his slender 
frame. " Are you ready, ' said I to my- 
self, " to be placed in the same circum- 
stances? Hale and strong as you now 
feel yourself to be, the time is hastening 
on, when you must reasonably expect to 
become a little like him." Once more the 
tall man stopped to cough, and my wish 
was, that as his flesh and heart were fail- 
ing him, Ood might be the strength of 
his heart, and his portion for ever. 

On turning into one of the squares, I 
met a short fat gentleman, in a little car- 
riage, which was drawn along the pave- 
ment by one servant in livery, and pushed 
along by another. When I looked at the 
handsome livery of the servants, I thought 
the gentleman must be rich ; but when I 
regarded his face, I knew him to be 
poor ; he had no health, no intellect, no 
enjoyment. This sad state of things was 
too plainly told to be misunderstood. 
Had a hard-working labourer been pre- 
sent, he might have thanked God for his 
tough crust and pallet of straw. I was 
present, and I walked on, more thankM 
than ever for my numberless mercies, 
thinking within my heart, that a health- 
ful body and a grateful spirit were worth 
more than all the riches, and all the 
livery servants in the world. 

The next afflicted pei^on that attracted 
my attention was « Jew, with an old 
clothes bag on his back : he was in years, 
his nose large, his low forehead covered 
with deep wrinkles, while a long beard de- 
scended from his chin. If the clothes 
in his bag were no better than those on 
his back, they were worth but little. 
Neither his face, nor his clothes, nor his 
bag, however, caught my attention so 
much as his infirmity. One of his legs 
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vaa 80 terribly swollen that he could 
scarcely drag it along* I regarded him 
with pity, though low cunning was visi" 
ble in his quiok-glanoing eye. 

I thougnt of Mosea, the lawgiver, 
and of Aaron, arrAyed in his brave 
apparel. I thought of the goodly glory 
of Solomon's temple, and then of the 
fallen state of the people of God, when 
they were carried away captive, and 
those who carried them away captive, 
required of them a song ; and then came 
the remembrance of the touching reply, 
** How shall we sing the Lord's song in 
a strange land?" Psa. cxxxvii. 4. So 
vividly did the picture come before me of 
the ancient Jews, hanging their harps on 
the willows, and sitting down to weep by 
the rivers of Babylon, that I could al- 
most have lifted up my voice and wept 
Neither the dirty wretchedness, nor tne 
low cunning of the old Jew, prevented 
me from regarding him with strong sym- 
pathy and compassion. I longed to heal 
his infirmity, to array him in braver 
garments; to take away the blindness 
that haa fallen on Israel, and to hear 
him cry out to the Saviour, with Thomas 
of old, "My Lord and my God!" John 
XX. 28. 

A pale-faced woman, neatly clad, hob- 
bling along on a pair of crutches, heaved 
a sigh as I passed her, that seemed to 
come from her soul. Though I knew 
not her ailment, seeing that she was a 
daughter of affliction, I commended her 
to Him who can make the halt strong of 
foot, and the cripple to run like the roe. 

He who walks abroad in quest of bo- 
dily infirmity, will not go far without 
accomplishing his errand. A day la- 
bourer was borne by me, lying at fidl 
length on a door, that rested on the 
shoulders of four of his fellow workmen. 
He had fallen from a scaffold ; and one 
of the accompanying throng told me that 
some of the poor fellow's bones were 
broken. A great coat had been thrown 
over him, so that I saw not his face. If 
kindly feelings and unafi)»cted sorrow 
could have set his fractured limbs, he 
would have had no need to have entered 
the hospital. 

A young man with a short leg, length- 
ened out by a kind of patten, and a tSler 
figure, with an empty sleeve pinned 
across his breast, came in sight nearly 
together. I felt grateful for my hands 
and my feet 

Many ailing people passed me, but my 
eye lighted on one apparently in perfect 



health. He was a biff-breasted man of a 
powerful frame. His Ipok was confidence, 
and his stride was strength, but he had a 
wooden leg. I thought of what he must 
have passed through, what occasioned the 
loss of his leg 1 know not; pdYh«l|^ a 
bold attack on the field of battle, or a 
fall from his hunter in a de^rate fox 
chase ; for he was certainly not a man to 
take things .by halves, nor to be intimi- 
dated by common danger. Had he known 
that I pitied him, perhaps he would have 
despised me, for he evidesitly pitied not 
himself. There was rampant resolution 
in his countenance, a defiance of fear, 
a demeanour which, put into words, would 
be these : " I have lost my leg, but am 
still unsubdued ; and had I a dozen legs, 
and were to lose them all, my spirit 
would remain unbroken." He strode past 
me with a bustling gait, as one proud of 
his power, and prodigal of his retoohi- 
tion, and I looked after him with pity. 

But why did I pity him? why, for 
those very qualities on accoimt of which 
he valued himself; for the great strength 
of his giant body, and the dauntless re- 
solution of his mind. "How much of 
sufierance and trial," thought I, "will 
be required to pull down that strong- 
knit iron frame, and that loity spirit." 1 
have seen a huge and strengthy horse, 
struggling in the death grapple, and 
marvelled at his desperate energy. But 
I will pursue the metaphor no further. 
We are all in Qod's hands for life and 
death ; and whether we are strong as Sam-^ 
son, or weak as infancy ; high-minded as 
Belshaszar, or meek as Moses, he wiU deal 
with us according to his good pleasure. 

As I turned the comer of a broad 
street, I well nigh stumbled against a little 
slender man, and was quite disposed to 
consider that the fault lay with him, as 
he did not give way an inch at my ap- 
proach; but we are too often hasty in 
our judgments. A glance at his green 
shade set me right, for I then percMved 
it was his infirmity rather than his fai^t, 
for his sight waa too imperfect to enable 
him to see distinctly the impediments in 
hia p»ath, or the people that were passing 
by him. His tread waa uneertwm, and 
he rather groped his way, by the aid d 
his stick, than pursued it directed by his 
eyesi How much do our infirmities bind 
us to ourfefiow-pilgrims^ whoareafiltcted 
in the same way as omeihetm Having 
weakened my own eyes, by reading smau 
print in my vouth, a sad fault, and by 
poring over booibi late al night in my 
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age, a fault y#t greater, I haya need, in 
my studious houvs, pf all the aasiStanoQ 
that spectacles and gteen shades can 
afibrd me. No wonder, then, that X re- 
garded the little slander man with com- 
miseration, Eyesiffht is a precious 
sense ; the diamonds of the earth are as 
dust to it Close your eyelids for an in- 
stant, and try to fancy that you are never 
to open them again, and you will gase 
around you afterward with delight, and, 
I hope, with thankfulness also. 

I was standing still, and watching 
the movements of the green-shaded pass* 
enger, when a ^hort, thick-set man 
came waddling along, with slits cut along 
the sides of his shoes. How softly did 
he move, and how carefully did he put 
down his poor feet to the ground. It 
would manifest but little shrewdness on 
rny part, were I to suspect that he had 
both corns and bunions; for the case 
was so plain, that to have doubted it 
would have been a libel on my powers 
of perception and understanding. If mole 
hills did not literally become mountains 
to the tender-footed pedestrian, at least 
it may be asserted with truth, that a very 
small stone was to him a source of very 
great annoyance. On he went, as I stood 
still, waddling, limping, and treading ten- 
derly, according to the smoothness or 
roughness of his path. 

You must not suppose that these cases 
of bodily infirmity came before me one 
after another, trudging, as it were, on 
each other's heels. No; it was in the 
course of a walk of some length, that I 
observed them amon^ many others ; and 
at this moment I feel more thankful fbr 
sound lungs, tolerably good sisht, and 
the use of my limbs, than if I had not 
made these homely oomments on my 
afflicted friends. How is it with you? 
Are you hale and upright, or ailing, in- 
firm, and afflicted, in mind, body, or 
estate? we are sure to be tried at one 
time or another. Oh, let us take our 
infirmities of whatever kind they are, to 
the great Physician : for he who cured 
Naaman of his leprosy, can assuredly 
make us whole, or cause patience to 
have " its perfect work," if suffering be 
continued. 



ON SELFISH MOTIVES IN I^ELIOION. 

«DoTH Job fear God for nought?" 
These are the words of Satan, and it is 
easy to discern his mc»tive in using them. 
God had been extolling his servant JoK 



** The liprd said unto Satan, Hast thou 
Qonsidered ray servant Job, that there is 
none like hiqi in the earth, a perfect and 
an upriffht man» one that feareth God, 
and escheweth evil? Then Satan an-^ 
swered the Lord» ftnd 9aid, He is, I ao- 
knowledge, a worshipper of thee I and no 
wonder } he has found it the way to 
grandeur and wealth* It has {Mrocured 
for him seven thonsand sheep, and three 
thousand camels, and five hundred she- 
asses, and a very great household; so that 
he is the greatest man in the east: he 
has found godliness gain, and now makes 
gain godliness. Doth Job serve God for 
nought ?" 

Here we see how well Satan is called 
the accuser of the brethren. He -accuses 
them to God ; and as many of the articles 
are true, they would have reason to fear ; 
but they have One in court to npnsuit 
him; they have an Advocate with the 
Father. " Who is he that oondemneth ? 
It is Christ that died, yea rather, that is 
risen again, who is even at the right hand 
of God, who also maketh intercession for 
us." He accuses them before men. We 
see, from the early defences of Chris- 
tianity, how much they were defamed. 
At their private suppers, they devoui«d 
then- own infants. At their nocturnal 
meetings, they committed every erime 
that could disgrace human nature. If 
there was a fire or a famine, they caused 
the one and oocasioned the other. In the 
Acts of the Apostles we read, that Chris- 
tians were a sect every where spoken 
against. It is so stiU : and some of the 
brightest eharacters that have adorned 
the church, and served their generation, 
in modem times, have been blackened by 
every vileness of imputation. 

See the malignant cunning of this ad- 
versary, who goeth about seeking whom 
he may devour or distress. He can bring 
nothing against Job's conduct ; this was 
undeniably fair and righteous ; he there- 
fore insinuates a charge against his mo- 
tives. Are there none that follow his 
ejcample? ** He is so and so, he does so 
and so ; and, This would be vei^ well, but 
it is to please his connexions, to aid his 
business, and to gain a name. Ah ! were 
it real ! but it is all outside, all show, all 

Sretence." Now nothing oan be move 
evilish than this. There is a great dif- 
ference between judging ourselvea and 
judging others. In the one oase, we can- 
not be too severe; in the other, we ean~ 
not be too candid. Yet the reverse of 
this commonly prevails. We should not 
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judge ourselvefl only, or princfpally, by 
our actions, but by our motives, which 
enter so essentially into their morality. 
But we should judge others wholly by 
their conduct, and not by their motives ; 
for these are cognizable only to God. It 
is his prerogative to search the heart. He 
will not condemn us for our ignorance of 
it. Charity thinketh no evil. It will 
always be far more honourable to be mis- 
taken in any of our fellow-creatures, than 
to be suspicious of them. 

Satan was right in the principle of his 
insinuation : namely, That there was little 
to admire in Job's excellency, had he been 
a mere mercenary wretch wlio, in all he 
did, had no regard to God, but to his own 
advantage only. Such actors there have 
always been. Thus Laban pressed Jacob 
to continue with him, not from affection 
or respect, but because, says he, I have 
learned by experience that the Lord hath 
blessed me for thy sake. In the same 
way the Shechemites reasoned: ''Shall 
not their cattle and their substance and 
every beast of theirs be ours? only let us 
consent unto them, and they will dwell 
with us." Jehu said, " See my zeal for 
the Lord: " but it was to aggrandize him- 
self and his family ; and he was even 
punished for actions which fulfilled the 
will of God. Our Saviour did not com- 
mend those who followed him, because 
they did eat of the loaves and fishes ; and 
early applied a test which would evince a 
regard for himself in those that adhered 
to him. He that forsaketh not all that 
he hath cannot be my disciple. And we 
always, in the conduct of our fellow- 
creatures, value a trifle that is done from 
pure regard, while we despise the splendid 
service that aims at the performer's own 
advantage. Yet, thot^h there was force 
in Satan's reasoning, nrst, nothing could 
be more vile and false than his applica- 
tion of it to Job. And therefore God per- 
mitted him to be tried, that his rectitude 
might be found unto praise and glory and 
honour. Satan said, " Put forth thine 
hand now, and touch all that he hath, and 
he will curse thee to thy face." Then says 
God, "Behold, all that he hath is in thy 
power; only upon himself put not forth 
thine hand." But he bears well the de- 
struction of the whole. Then said Satan, 
** Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath 
will he give for his life. But put forth 
thine hand now, and touch his bone and 
his flesh, and he will curse thee to thy 
face. And the Lord said unto Satan, 
Behold, he is in thine hand ; but save his 



life." And he is now covered with sore 
boils, from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot. But in all this he sinneth 
not, nor charges God foolishly ; and in- 
stead of cursing him to his face, he ex- 
claims, "Blessed be the name of the 
Lord!" 

And, secondly, we must distinguish 
between unprincipled selfishness and ex- 
citements to gratitude and encourage- 
ment. The supreme reason, as well as 
the grand rule of obedience, is the will of 
God. And the language of the Christian 
is, Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? 
And the providence of God will often 
afford him opportunities to evince, that 
the Divine glory is dearer to him than 
his secular advantage. • But it cannot be 
wrong to think of the promises, and be 
animated, in our difiiculties, by the view 
of what the Scripture has proposed to us, 
for the very purpose. Thus Moses is not 
censured for having respect unto the re- 
cohipense of the reward. And Jesus, for 
the joy that was set before him, endured 
the cross, and despised the shame. 

And, thirdly, though we ought not to 
serve God for gain, as the motive, we 
cannot serve Gfod for nought as to the re- 
sult He is a good Master ; and while his 
work is honourable and glorious, he deals 
well with his servants; and in keeping 
his commandments there is great reward. 
" Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come." — Jay. 



CAST-IRON ORNAMENTS. 

The raw ore, from which these orna- 
ments are manufactured at Berlin, does 
not cost more than Is, 6d, per cwt., but 
wrought into ear-rings the value becomes 
2,734/. 28, 6d, per cwt., and made into 
shirt buttons, about 3,000/. per cwt. It 
would not be easy to point out any other 
metal in which art can increase the value 
of the raw material forty thousand fold. 



CHRISTIAN COURAGE. 

Christ will make timorous hare* to 
own his cause, when those that think 
themselves courageous lions turn their 
backs upon him. Paul had the most 
transcendent affection for the church, 
though at one time their bitter perse- 
cutor. And Peter, after the commg of 
the Spirit, was as courageous as before he 
was cowardly in his Master's cause. — 
Chamock, 
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The Croai in Chnpiiae. SeepagellS. 



ENOLISH HISTORY. 

Ths king shored his detemunation to 

set at nought the parliamentary claim far 
privilege, by causing Coke, and several 
of the most active members, including 
Uie earls of Oxford and Southampton, to 
be imprisoned. For a time the govern- 
ment was wholly in the power of the 
court, under the rule of the imperious 
favourite, the duke of Buckingham, 
whose arbitrary views were strengthened 
by two prelates, who, about this time, 
came into power. Williams, bishop of 
LJDColn, united to his pastoral duties 
those of presidine as Lord Chancellor, 
under the title of keeper of the great seal, 
ts restoring ODe of tlie worst prec- 



Buckiogham and Williams urged the 
promoUon of Laud to the see of Exeter. 
Though Laud was a royal chaplain, the 
kingobiected, saying, that he had disgraced 
biimell, by marrying his former patron. 



lord Mountjoj, to an adultreu; and that 
he had been ui^d by Laud to break his 
word given to the Scots, and insist on 
their consenting to further ecclesiastical 
proceedings. But the king was ofahged to 
yield to the importunity of his favourites, 
telling them, however, that they would 
repent of Laud's advancement, and ha 
thus tiuly. anticipated the result of this 
promotion. 

The power of these eccleuastics was in- 
creased by the circumstances in which 
the primate, archbishop Abbot, was 

Slaced. In 1621, while shooting at a 
eer with a crossbow, the bolt glanced 
aside, and killed a gamekeeper. ITie 
homicide, though wholly accidental, dis- 

rlified Abbot from the public dis- 
tge of his functions. The monarch, 
however, declined taking hii goods thus 
forfeited to the crown ; but Williams and 
Laud, refusing to be consecrated by one 
whose hands they said were stained with 
blood, it was found desirable that his pri- 
vileges should be formally restored by the 
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ling, which was done. Humhled, and 
deeply affected hy the deed he had \j4t- 
wittingly committed, Abhot was unable 
to oppose, as before, the course pursOied 
by the leading ecclesiastics, who induced 
the king to send orders, limitiAff the 
clergy as to their manger of preaching ; 
and urging them to refrain from sub- 
jects which opposed the views known m 
Arminian, which rapidly spread among 
the clergy of the Establishment, widen<^ 
ing the breach between them and the 
Puritans. These limitations immediately 
foDowed an order for relaxing the laws 
against the Papists, which rendered them 
still more unpopular, and had the usual 
effect, ever to be expected in such cases^ 
of restricting and excluding men lealous 
in discharginff their spiritual duties, 
while the careless and worldly-minded «t 
once consented to tii«tti» 

Abbot had always been decidedly op- 
posed to Popery, and all that savoured of 
it, or could be considered as ^cilitating 
its again assuming the aftcenden«y. He 
gave a strong pKXii of this when vice- 
chancellor of Oxford, on beiii|^ consulted 
as to the erecting again a cradflx wilJi 
popish ornaments on the Cross in Cheap** 
side. He wrote his reasons against so 
doing, and among other matters nW^ as 
follows : " It is very likely it (the Cruci- 
fix) might at first be used historically, to 
put us in mind of Him that died for 
us ; and inasmuch as sensible and visible 
things do much affect us, this memorial 
miglit stir our devotion to remember Him 
by whose stripes we are healed. But, I 
think, I may boldly say, if it had nevet 
began, the church had been freed of a 
great deal of superstition, which after- 
wards grew to little less than blasphemy. 
I remember in that college where I first 
lived, a young man was taken, prajring 
and beating his breast before atcrucifix in 
a window, which caused the master and 
fellows to put it down, and set up other 
glass ; which example makes me nothing 
doubt) but that the cross in Cheapside 
hath many in the twilight and morning 
early which do reverence before it." He 
then mentions one instance that had 
come to his knowledge. The result was 
a compromise; the cross was re-edified 
in a plainer manner; but a few years 
later, the ecclesiastics, who now came 
into power, did not scruple to bring back 
tnany of the ornaments, and much of the 
garniture of popery into the churches, 
and to adopt additional ceremonials. 
The vanity of James, with his high 



notions of kingly dignity, kept him 
steady to his desire for the Spanish alli- 
ance ; that court pla)r&d wi^ his eager- 
ness, and sought, in return, to exact 
tetms which should weaken the Protest- 
tmt cause. LordDiffby, afterwards earl of 
Srittol, was charged with the negociation : 
his abilities were of no common order, 
and though he had no scruples against 
this highly objectionable alliance, he used 
his utmost em>rts to effect his mission, on 
such terms as the English nation might 
not utterly reprobate. The obstacles were, 
that England insisted on the recovery of 
the palmtinate, which the Spanish kinghad 
joined in seising ; while Philip required 
that the English Papists should be freed 
fitmi all disabilities m matters of religion. 
The Ireftty, though long protracted, was 
advancing to a favourable conclusion, 
when it was terminated by one of those 
proceedings in whidi Divine Providence 
overrules the folly of man for beneficial 
ends. 

The duk« of Buckingham then ruled 
England ; but Uie declining health of the 
king threatened the continuance of his 
power) and it was naost important for him 
to secure the favour of prince Charles. 
This he soueht by a variety of means, 
and apparency considered that he should 
especially su^seed by personally under- 
taling the negociation Tor the Spanish 
alliance, thereby gaining the credit for its 
favourable completion. The idea of Buck- 
ingham and the prince going by some 
means to Madrid in person, occurred to 
the mind of the former. It suited his im- 
petuous temper; Charles adopted it, 
asking his father's permission lor the 
journey, in a private audience at which 
Buckingham akme was present. The 
degree of wisdom which the king cer- 
tainly possessed, and his constitutional 
timidity, made him at once decidedly 
averse to the project, and he desired to 
consult the council. The duke and prince 
objected ; but at a second interview, the 
king again hesitated, and eddied in sir 
Francis Cottington, to ask his opinion. 
They had intended taking him with them. 
Cottington was a feithful, experienced 
counsellor, well acquainted with Spain ; he 
immediatdy said, that to have the prince 
at Madrid, would not fail to give the 
Spaniards an advantageous opportunity to 
raise their demands. The poor kinff then 
^rew himself on his bed, exclafming, 
that he knew it would be so, and that he 
should lose '* baby Charles," upbraiding 
" Steenie" as the cause : these vfSire un- 
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^dignified mcknameB b^ which he umuiUy 
-ealled the prmce and the duke. After 
another stormy discussion) in which 
Buckingham threatene4 Cottington, even 
in the king's presence, James was obliged 
to comply* 

On February 11, 1623, the prince set 
out, accompanied by the duke, by Endy- 
mion Porter, an attendant of the court, 
and only one servant. They travelled 
through France on horseback as private 
individuals ; and on March 6, m the 
dusk of the evenings the duke entered the 
house of the English ambassador at Ma- 
dridj carrying his own portmanteau, and 
announcing that the prince was ih the 
street close by. Lord Digby had re- 
ceived intimation of this project, and 
though he highly disapproved it, endea- 
voured to make the best of what he could 
not prevent. At first, the romantic ex- 
pedition-pleased the Spanish nation ; pub- 
lic rejoicings were made, while the people 
in general said that all difficulties ought 
to be removed, and the prince at once 
united to the object of his choice. But 
the cooler heads of count Olivarez, and 
otiier counsellors, saw the advantage they 
had gained ; their demands rose ; stimu- 
lated by the Romish agents, they re- 
quired still more favour and indulgence 
for Papists in England. The result was, 
that two more concessions were secretly 
made. These were, that the English 
monarch should do all in his power to 
have all the penal laws against English 
Papists repealed in three years, and that 
any children by the marriage were to be 
left in the care of their mother, conse- 
quently to be brought up in the Romish 
faith till the age of twelve, instead of ten, 
as before agreed, thus leaving them exposed 
to superstition, at a period which would 
probably allow its chams to be riveted on 
their minds. The prince also received a 
cajoling letter from the pope, and in re- 
ply, did not hesitate to assure his holiness 
that he would earnestly endeavour to put 
an end to those divisions which prevaued 
among Christians. He well knew that 
this could only be done by turning all to 
the faith of Rome^ which allows no tolera- 
tion to any who are not its active servants, 
or passive slaves* 

These delays, and the foolish actions of 
Buckingham, effectually destroyed the ne- 
gociations. The imperious and indecor- 
ous conduct of the favourite, who did not 
hesitate to give the lie direct to the 
Spanish prime minister, with bis un- 
bounded influence over the prince, were 



most repilgnant to the grate antk 
habits of the Spaniartw. Some ot 
counsellors did not scruple to say, the> 
would as soon throw their princess into a 
well, as consent to her marriage with the 
English prince. Buckingham then de- 
termined to hreik off the matoh, he pre- 
judiced the prince agaibst it^ though 
Digby knowing hiii sovereign's inclina- 
tion, prevented an open breach* But the 
death of the pope caused a further delay, 
in order to obtain the consent of his 
successor ; this furnished a pretext fbr 
the prince to return to England, befolre 
the final completion of the affair. Buck- 
ingham also wished to be at home to stop 
the devices of his opponents. 

On theilr return, a plausible pretext 
was immediately used ibr breaking off 
the match. The king of Spain was re- 
quired, as a preliminary condition, to 
procure the restoration of the elector pa- 
latine to his own don^inious. Hitherto 
only his best endeavours after the mar- 
riage had been required. Philip per- 
ceived the intention, and gave tne en- 
gagement required, Growing the Mame 
on the English ruler ; and no other pr<h 
text occurring, the English ambassador 
was ordered to proceed no further in the 
treaty. 

Doubtless this journey, with its result, 
had a bad effect on the charaeter and 
future prospects of the ]»ince. The plan 
was formed with secrecy, and even du- 
plicity ; the negociations were carried ofi 
m the spirit of deceit : on the one hand 
Philip evidently promised what he meant 
not to perform, while James engaged him^ 
self to mecMures which* he dinred not 
avow, and knew his subjects would not 
allow him to carry into execution. The 
prince made himself a parbr to this system 
of deception ; and when, after thek return, 
a parliament was called, and the duke of 
Buckingham made a false statement as 
to what had passed, prince Charles who 
stood by, did not hesitate to eonfirm it, 
while the Spanish envoy in vain asked 
the lords to allow him to answer tliese 
calumnies asainst his master. The mo- 
dem Romish historian says, '* Backing- 
ham delivered a long and specious narra- 
tive of the proceedings with Spainr* The 
prince, (so early was he initiated in the 
art of deception,) stood by him to aid his 
memory, and to vouch for his accuracy ; 
and the two secretaries attended to read 
a few garbled extraets irom despatches, 
which tended to support his statement. 
.The only man who could have exposed 
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the fallacy, the earl of Bristol, was, by 
order of the council, confined to his 
house." Another, and more estimable 
source of information states, that *' It is 
now well known that this relation was 
partial in most respects, and directly false 
nn others ; nor have the advocates of the 
character of Charles any mode of saving 
his sincerity, except by representing him, 
at the age of three and twenty, as incapa- 
ble of judging with respect to things 
that he saw and heard!" The sub- 
stance of the duke*s allegations were, 
that nothing had been done in the treaty 
at Madrid before his arrival; that the 
Spaniards had acted treacherously from 
first to last, and that the prince had been 
unhandsomely treated by them. ' This 
was indeed far from the truth, and though 
at the time these proceedings made the 
duke and the prince popular, they must 
have felt conscious that they deserved no 
such credit. 

Buckingham had ventured to assemble 
the parliament on account of the absolute 
necessity for raising money, trusting that 
he had gained popularity from breaking 
off the Spanish alliance. The parliament 
listened to his statement, and voted 
300,000i^. to carry on a war with Spain, 
an enterprize to recover the palatinate 
was also planned, but failed. The earl 
of Bristol was recalled and sent to the 
Tower; but was soon after released, 
although not allowed to take his seat in 
the house of Lords. Before he left Spain, 
Philip warned him of his danger in En- 
gland, and invited him to remain where 
he was. Bristol nobly declined, and 
stated his resolution to obey the call of 
his sovereign, whatever might be the re- 
sult 

Buckingham did not hesitate to use his 
short-lived popularity, by urging forward 
proceedings in the House of Commons 
against his opponents. One measure was 
to accuse Cranfield, earl of Middlesex, 
for misconduct and bribery in his office 
as lord, treasurer. The king in vain 
endeavoured to protect his servant; the 
most eminent official persons in that pe- 
riod, were by their conduct justly exposed 
to such charges. Middlesex was impeached 
by. the House of Commons, though the 
king saw the evil of such transactions, 
and in his vulgar phraseology, told the 
prince, that " he would live to have his 
bellyfuU of parliamentary impeachments." 
This course, no doubt, strengthened the 
power of the Commons. The earl wag 
fined 50,000/. and condemned to impri. 



sonment in the Tower, from which the 
king caused him to be immediately re- 
leased. At the present day, we cannot 
refer to the impeachments of this and 
the preceding parliament, without being 
surprised at the evils which then accom- 
panied the adminstration of justice, 
mcon was only one among several other 
eminent judicial characters, who were 
called to account for delinquencies and 
taking bribes. In some instances, these 
prosecutions might arise from ]^litical 
or personal hostilities; but there were, 
it is evident, many unjust judges who 
escaped. During the preceding century, 
increased attention had been given to 
legal transactions; instead of appeals 
to arms in civil wasvfare, suits, and pro- 
secutions, had often been resorted to as 
the most effectual means of humbling an 
adversary. The possibility of prevailing 
by bribery increased the evil, and tended 
much to fill up the measure of national 
iniquity, for such a course never will con- 
tinue long unpunished. It is written, " If 
thou seest the oppression of the poor, and 
violent perverting of judgment and jus- 
tice in a province, marvel not at the 
matter : for he that is higher than the 
highest regardeth; and there be higher 
than they," Eccles. v. 8. 

The king was anxious for the marriage 
of his son. A French princess was' next 
selected, Henrietta Maria, sister to the 
reigning monarch, Louis xiii., whom 
Charles had seen when passing through 
Paris, on his late journey to Spain. Here, 
Again, was a treaty of marriage with a 
Papist; and though the prince had lately 
made a solemn public declaration, that if 
he formed a union with any one pro- 
fessing that faith, she should have no 
liberty, except for herself and her own 
immediate attendants, yet a secret ar- 
ticle was agreed to by the king and the 
prince, that all Papists lately imprison- 
ed should be released; that the fines 
against them should be remitted, and the 
private worship of the Romish faith al- 
lowed. The constant and unyielding 
efforts of the royal Papists to advance the 
cause of false religion, by their state 
treaties and alliances, strongly rebuke 
the indifference, almost invariably shown 
to these matters, by the chief rulers of 
Protestant nations. With this duplicity the 
treaty for the marriage was completed, to 
the great joy of the king; but before the 
union could take place, James departed this 
life, on March 27, 1625, after a short ill- 
ness of fourteen days. The disease was 
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partly ague and partly gout, brought on by 
ms habits of self-indulgence and excess 
in food, rendered worse by his aversion 
to medicine. Towards the close, some 
unskilful treatment took place, chiefly 
at the instance of Buckingham, which 
exposed him to the charge of hastening 
the king's death, and that even by poison ; 
but for this there were no real grounds. 
The imperious, wayward conduct of the 
favouiflp, sufficiently accounts for his pro- 
ceedings. 

Thus died King James i., leaving his 
successor in no enviable situation. Com- 
ing events of a disastrous character al- 
ready cast their dark, lengthening shadows 
before, and it is impossible not to admit, 
that the course pursued by James hastened 
them. He was well acquainted with re- 
ligious truth, and thoroughly decided in 
his adherence to peaceful measures. His 
disposition was naturally mild ; and he had 
strong, though not lasting regard, for those 
whom he employed and esteemed. But 
these virtues, and they were not of small 
account, were clouded. His high notions 
of kingly power and prerogative, with 
his dislike to those who advocated the 
liberty of the subject, inclined him to 
favour Papists, and use harsh measures 
towards the Puritans ; while his religious 
knowledge was rather notional than prac- 
tical, and certainly did not influence his 
conduct: although nominally the chief 
Protestant monarch in Europe, he was 
always tampering with Popery, and mak- 
ing concessions to Rome. His habits 
were sensual ; he was strongly suspected 
of very gross, though concealed vices ; 
but his frequent drunkenness and pro- 
fanity of language were matters of noto- 
riety. The inestimable national advan- 
tages from his adherence to peace were 
diminished by his profuseness, and disre- 
gard to die public welfare, at home and 
abroad, with the vacillating conduct 
which marked his proceedings. His re- 
gard for those he favoured led to the 
disgusting system of favouritism which 
his court displayed, while his mildness 
did not prevent him from using severe 
and harsh measures towards all whom he 
considered opposed to his kingly autho- 
rity. The actions of James i., indeed, 
give but too much countenance to the 
severe lines of a coarse satirist : 

'* The pedant scholar, he forgot the prince, 
And having irith some trifles stord his hrain, 
Ne'er learned, or wished to learn, the arts to reign. 
Enough he knew to make him vain and proud, 
Mock'd by the wise, the wonder of the crowd, 
False friend, false son, false father, and false king. 
False wit, false statesman, and falser every thing." 



Or the account of this monarch may 
better be closed in the words of Scripture, 
He " departed without being desired," 2 
Chron. xxi. 20. 



FLOWERS AND FRUITS OF THE PRAIRIES. 

The following description by Catlin 
will be read attentively by such of our 
readers as feel an interest in the fruits 
and flowers of North America. 

The scenery of this day's travel was 
exceedingly beautiful, and our canoe was 
often run to the shore, upon which we 
stepped, to admire the endless variety of 
wild flowerS) "wasting their swetness on 
the desert air," and the abundance of 
delicious fruits that were about us. Whilst 
wandering through the high grass, the 
wild sun flowers and voluptuous lilies 
were constantiv taunting us by striking 
our faces ; whilst here and there, in every 
direction, there were .little copses and 
clusters of plum trees and gooseberries, 
and wild currants, loaded down with their 
fruit ; and, amongst these, to sweeten th^ 
atmosphere and add a charm to the eflect, 
the wud rose bushes seemed planted in 
beds and in hedges, and every where 
were decked out in all the glory of their 
delicate tints, and shedding sweet aroma 
to every breath of the air that passed over 
them. 

In addition to these, we had the luxury 
of service berries vtithout stint; and the 
bufialo bushes, which are peculiar to these 
northern regions, lined the banks of the 
river and defiles in the blufis, sometimes 
for miles together; forming almost im- 
passable hedges, so loaded with the 
weight of their fruit, that their boughs 
were every where gracefully bending 
down, and resting on the ground. 

This last shrub, (jshepperdia,) which 
may be said to be the most beautiful 
ornament that decks out the wild prai- 
ries, forms a striking contrast to the rest 
of the foliage, from the blue appearance 
of its leaves, by which it can oe distin- 
guished for miles in distance. The fruit 
which it produces in such incredible 

{>rofusion, hanging in clusters to every 
imb and to every twig, is about the size 
of ordinary currants, and not unlike them 
in colour, and even in flavour, being ex- 
ceedingly acid, and almost unpalatable, 
until they are bitten by the frosts of au- 
tumn, when they are sweetened, and 
their flavour delicious ; having to the taste 
much the character of crapes : and, I am 
inclined to think, would produce excel- 
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lent wine. The shrub which bears them 
resembles some varieties of the thorn; 
though, as I have said, differs entirely in 
the colour of its leaves. It generally 
grows to the heigl)t qf six or seven feet, 
and often to ten or twelve ; and in ^oves 
or hedges, in some places, for mOes in 
extent 

We several times took a large maokin- 
naw blanket which I had in the canoe, 
and spreading it on the ground, imder the 
bushes, where they were the most abun- 
dantly loaded with fruit; and, by strik- 
ing the stalk of the tree with a club, we 
received the whole contents of its branches 
in an instant on the blanket, which was 
taken up by the corners; and not un- 
fVequenuy would produce us, from one 
blow, the eighth part of a bushel of this 
fhiit ; when the boughs, relieved of their 
bwden, instantly flew up to their native 
position. 

Of this beautiful native, which I think 
would fbrm one of the loveliest orna- 
mental shrube for a gentleman's park or 
pleasure grounds, I procured a number of 
the roots ; but which, from the many ao- 
oldents and incidents that our unlucky 
bark wat subjected to on our rough pas- 
sage, I lost, and almost the recouee* 
tion oi them, as weU as many other cu- 
riosities I had collected on our way down 
the river. 



the; perambulator. 

THE liAEES QF CUMBERLAND AND WEST- 
MORELAND. 

The heoptielesa wanderer, who goes 
abroad through necessity, or with the 
Ibrloni h«p0 of bettering his oonditioa, 
the vuinea ^ndthiift, or the imprudent 
and penniless outcast, 



it 



who never knew 



flM wetld^ regard that soodiee though half 

uatnie; 
Whose erring heart the lash of sorrow bore, 
And found no pity when it en*d no more ;'* 

in rofiming tiiese northern counties, must, 
of necessity, find the keen bracing air 
9$ the mountain and the moor oftei> pro- 
voking a most inconvenient appetite* 
The case, however, is far di^erent with 
him who visits these interesting counties 
in search of pleasure. To him, hunger 
is a boon, a benefit, a luxury ; for he Has 
wherewith to satiny his necessities, and 
>e finds 

" That every want that stimulates the breast* 
Qecomes a sousee of pileasore when ledrest." 

It is so with me ! With health, a buoy- 



ant spirit, and a thankful heart, I am 
roaming from one fairy scene to another, 
repairing, when it suits me, to the nearest 
village mn, to satisfy my hunger and to 
slake my thirst. 

Truly, I have a goodly treat befbre me ; 
for not only do I mean to visit the lakes, 
and climb many of the mountains of this 
delightful neighbourhood, — Skiddaw, Hel- 
vellyn, and Saddlebach, — ^but also to ex- 
plore what vestiges are yet to b%found 
of the old Roman wall, from sea to sea. 
I purpose to perambulate from Cariisie to 
Newcastle ; nay, even to set my foot in 
'^bonnie Scotland;'' but I am babbling 
about distant scenes, instead of describ- 
ing those which are befbre me. 

Westmoreland presents a bold and ste- 
rile aspect ; its mountains are many ; its 
moors bleak and barren ; and its water- 
falls, in the rainy seasons, without num- 
ber. Stone wfdls fbrm the boundaries of 
its enclosures, instead of hedges ; and not 
only walls, but bams, and even houses, 
are constructed of loose stones, irregular 
in form and size, with no cement what- 
ever, the gravity of the stones, and the 
compactness witn which they are placed 
together, rendering them sufficiently 
strong and durable. The manner of 
procuring slate is worthy of attention. 

A slate mine, or quarry, in some cases 
assumes the form of a crater, or vast 
basin, the bottom of which communicates 
with a passage mined under the moun- 
tain ; so that as the masses of slate are 
broken down from the top or sides, they 
are conveyed, in carts, through the nas- 
sage below. Men wearing wooden clogs 
descend the precipice with iron crows, 
each having a strong cord festened round 
his waist, tne other end of which is held 
by another man, standing on the verge of 
the precipice. The workmen who de- 
scend the craggy precipice find a pre- 
carious footing on the pointed rocks, de- 
pending partly on themselves, and partly 
on the vigilance of their feUow labour- 
ers above. Breaking the strata of slate 
with their iron crows, firom the rocky 
sides of the quany tbey d^op other pieoes 
of slate in the fissures, to act as wMges : 
when a sufficient pcnrtion is loosened, Qiey 
adroitly move on one side, and the rude 
mass thunders down the rocky precipice. 
It is a dreadful occupation ! In the event 
of the workman's foot slipping, which it 
repeatedly does, he is entirely dependent 
on the strength and watchfuluess of his 
companion above. A fall would, in many 
eases, inevitably occasion death. 
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Who has not heard of the lakes of Cum- 
herland, Westmoteland, and Lancashire? 
And who, no| having seen them, has not 
longed to revel in their beauties ? The 
fame of Windermere is gone abroad to 
the wdii)d. Derwent and Ullswater have 
become almost a pxoverb for their attract 
tion; and Coniston, Grasmere^ Baasen* 
thwaite, Wastdale, Loweawater, Rydal, 
Buttennere, and others, make glad the 
heart of the spectator. 

And I, also^ shall see the lakes f Nay, 
ki part, I have seen them already ; and 
am, even now, in the midst of their varied 
beauties. It is not easy to suppose, that 
these deliffhtinl scenes could become 
oommon*iuace and unattractive even to 
«ne residing among them ; and yet every 
heart is not tuned in unison with moors 
and mountains, woods, and streams, and 
waterfiidls. One man goes to his Dftrm, 
and another to his merchandise; some 
engage in studious pursuits, and others 
in the healine art ; absorbed too much in 
their seversi callings to revel in that 
prodigality of natural beauty whkh affords 
so much delight This variety in taste 
and feeling confers many advantages on 
mankind, and provides for the discharge 
of many a duty that would otherwise be 
left unperformed. To one who is a 
stranger to the lakes, and who thirsts 
after the sweet, the lovely, and the ro- 
mantic in nature, Westmoreland and 
Cumberland are delightfol. 

 *••#♦ 

I am now running to and fro among 
the hills and valleys, with no definite 
object; following out the whim of the 
moment ; attracted by every sight and 
sound, and pleased with every thing. 

Hark \ There is one singinff in a clear 
and thrilling voice, a verse of the Evening 
Hymn. 

The sacred 8ong the valley fills, 
An4 winds around the rocks aud hills ; 
But hllla and rocks refuse the strain, 
And rudaly fling U back again. 

This is, indeed, a banquet, and a rich 
one. At one time I am on the hill, at 
another in the valley. Now I gaze on 
the headlong cataract, and then muse 
silently beside the still waters. In the 
gloom of the projecting rock, my reflec- 
tions are calm, weighty, and solemn ; 
but my fhncy is awakened on emerging 
from the snade, for there await me 
silvery clouds, and dazzling rays of 
light ; illumined clifls, with deep and 
rugfi^ed chasms; lakes glistening in the 
sunbeam, and spiry-topped, romantic 



mountains ! Umbrageous woods are 
wanting, yet here and there are trees 
well clothed with verdure. 

The glowing soen^ delights my wondering eyet 1 
Igaze around me with unfeigned surprise ; 
with rapture hail the ehani^s that day adorn ; 
Jb(ultii^ breathe the puier breath of wouk. 
While soothing sounds, and objects of delight» 
£nchant mine ear, and burst upon my sight. 

We are told in the holy Scriptures, that 
Daniel ' * kneeled upon his knees three times 
a-day, and prayed, and gave thanks before 
his God," Dfin^ vi. 10. A^d if we were 
to give thanks to the High and Holy One 
^ve times a-day for the benefit and bless- 
ing of Qur five senses^ it would be noa<| 
too often. When we think for a moment, 
amid such scenery as this, how much we 
ei\}oy that the bund cannot partake o^, 
our tonguea and our hearts should be 
eloquent with praise. ^'O give thankn 
unto the Lord; fox he is good: becausQ- 
his mercy endwreth for ^ver^" Psa. 
cxviii. 1. 

For the last day or two, the Salutati<w 
Inn* at Ambleside, h^s been my head 

Quarters. Thence have 1 gased oo Win« 
ermere, and thence have I strolled into 
the surrounding aeighbourhooda of the 
four cardinal points of the con^pasa. 
Whether at the river Leven, Fellfoot, 
GrathwiMte, Coniston, or Laagdale, m 
the south and west, or at Troutheck, 
Kentm^re, and Fottc^rfeU, on the north 
and ^ast, there has always been enough 
of beauty to delight me. I have been to 
Skelgill, Rothay Bridge, and Louffhrigg 
Fell. I have mused over the waterfalls of 
Rydal ; roamed in the park ; visited Oras- 
mere, Brathay Hiver, Langdale Pikes ; 
and pondered over the Blea Tarn, the 
scenery of which place drew from the 
poet Wordsworth the fbllowing lines : 



" Behold, 



Beneath our feet, a little lowly vale, 
A lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 
Among the mountatos } even as it the spot 
Had been from eldest time by wish of theirs 
So placed, to be shut out f^om all the world ! 
Vm like it was \a shape, deep s/i ^n Vktn^ 
With rocks encompassed, save that tQ the south. 
Was one small opening, where a heath-clad ridge 
'Sttpptted a boundary less abrupt and elose : 
A quiet, treeless nook, with two gre^n fields, 
A liquid pool that glittered in the sun, 
And one bare dwelling ; one abode, no more I 
It seemed the home of poT«i4y and toil. 
Though not of want ; the little fields made green 
By husbandry of many thrifty years. 
Paid cheerftil tribute to the moorland house. 
There crows the cook, single in his domain ; 

?he small birds find in spring no thicket there 
shroud them; only from the neighbouring 
vales 
The cuckoo, straggling up to the hill tops, 
Shouteth faint tidUigs of some gladder place." 

I have visited Dungeon Ghyll Water- 
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fall, as well as Duddon Vale, Walna 
Scar, and Black Comb Mountain, frown- 
ing, as it does, in solitary majesty. If 
ever you should reach the base of this 
mountain, be not satisfied till you have 
achieved the enterprise of climbing to its 
summit, for there you will be amply re- 
warded for your toil. It has been said, 
that you may see farther from this ele- 
vated spot than from any other place in 

England. 

• • • • • * 

The sun is rising, and the Lake of 
Windermere fifteen miles in length, with 
its island promontories, is at my feet. I 
am breathm^ the morning air, listening 
to the warbhng birds, and gazing on the 
goodly, glowing scenes. My eye, my ear, 
and my heart, are filled with pleasure. 
The mountains to the north-west are 
habited in their misty robes ; by and by 
they will " walk abroad" in their sunny 
vestments, and call forth the admiration 
of the spectator. This peerless princess 
of Britisn lakes, this Windermere, adorn- 
ed with unwonted beauty, is not to be 
regarded by a stranger without emotion. 
As yet, the crystal flood is scarcely ruffled 
by the breeze, and not a skiff is sailing 
on the tranquil waters. Happy as I now 
feel, let me not be unmindful that earthly 
joy is ephemeral. Dangers are always 
round us, and our only safety is in being 
under the care of our heavenly Father ! 

When a flow'ret is bloominff on Windennere's sidCj 

And iti fragrance is widely shed ; 
A blight from the east, and a blast from the north, 

And that beautiful flow'ret is fled. 

When a snow-wreath adorns the bleak brow of 
Helvellyn, 

AH pure and lovely and lone ; 
A beam from the sun, and a breexa from the south. 

And ah I where can that snow-wreath be gone 1 

Thus the flow'ret of Joy, and the snow-wreath of 
peace, 
May allure and look lovely to-day ; 
But some unlook'd-for power, in an unlooked-for 
hour, 
May destroy them, or drive them away. 

• • • « . • « 

It is evening, and I am standing on 
the brink of Derwent water, while the 
setting sun is flinging abroad its goldiita 
beams. To-day have I ascended the 
Skiddaw, finding, long ere I reached the 
summit, the clouds rolling beneath my 
feet. The glowing description of Gold- 
smith was literally realized: 

" As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway meets the 

storm; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 

spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head." 

Not only is the lower landscape to the 



west adorned with glory, but the south 
and south-eastern mountain tops are re- 
fulgent with golden, purple, and rosy 
rays of light What a glorious mingling 
of hues of all kinds ! What a bewUder^ 
ing, yet delightful haze, intercepts itself 
between the enraptured eye, and the re- 
tiring king of day, gorgeous in his glow- 
ing robes. The everlasting hills, here and 
there rifted into shadowy hollows, con- 
trast well with their illuminated pinnar 
cles. Whether I gaze on the glowing 
heavens above, or regard them mirrored 
in the lake, tbey appear equally arresting. 

Were I now at Windermere, the sun 
would be setting among the eternal, doud- 
capped hills, instead of appearing, as it 
now does, in the less elevated distance to 
the north-west. How beautiful are the 
trees and ereen turf of the islands re- 
flected in the lake below them, and how 
boldlv does the eiant Skiddaw raise his 
broad breast and towering head to the 
clouds! Picturesque are the mountains 
of Borrowdale, and noble the steeps of 
Wallow Crag, Ladore, and Newlands ! 
Hardly can I decide which pleases me 
best — Keswick Lake, seen from the 
vicarage. Friar's Crag and Crow Park; 
or Keswick Lake, seen from the side (^ 
Latrigg and the foot of Skiddaw. 

The mistake is often committed by 
tourists, of supposing that, in proportion 
to the beauty of a prospect, will oe the 
delight of the spectator ; but this suppo- 
sition is very erroneous. The mood of 
mind of a tourist is even more important 
to his pleasure than the view on which he 
gazes. One man will look around him 
with more pleasure in the fens of Lin- 
colnshire than another will find when 
gazing from the summit of Snowden. It 
may be well for a tourist to nib the glass 
of his telescope, but far better to stir up 
the powers of his mind, and the thank- 
fulness of his heart 

Before visiting the lakes, an hour will 
be profitably bestowed in glancing at a 
good map of Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Lancashire ; and in reading a guide 
to the several waters, not so much to en- 
able the visitor to find his way without 
difiiiculty from one celebrated place to 
another, as to give him that general in- 
formation which will enable him to 
wander where he will, without danger of 
allowing the principal points of attraction 
to escape him. Order, system, and punc- 
tuality are all well in their places; but 
away with them on visiting the lakes. 
Joy go with the man who can lay down 
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his j^lan for the day — ^be at Windermere 
at eight o'clock, at Derwent at twelve, 
at Grasmere at three, at Rydal at four, 
and sit down to his dinner, ordered in 
the morning at Ambleside, punctually at 
£▼6, Joy, I say, go with him, and peace, 
and content, and pleasure ; but he shall 

not have me for a companion. 

«««««« 

My foot has trodden the pass of Kirk- 
stone, I have pondered over the rocky 
fragments that lie scattered around, and 

" Marked the block whose ohureh-like firame 
Gave to the savage pass its name : 
Within the mind strange flincies work. 
And deep delight the bosom thrills, 
When passing through the {^oomy fork 
Of those fraternal bills." 

Some love the light and fair in scenery, 
and others the extended, and both have 
their attractions; but, for producing a 
deep impression on the mind, give me 
the stem and sterile ; the dark, the deep, 
and the exalted. 

The yawning gulf, and rifted crags that rise 
In awful, gloomy grandeur to the skies. 

Many a fairy scene will cease to be re- 
membered by those who visit Westmore- 
land, while the pass of Kirkstone can 
hardly be forgotten. 

Scawfell and HelveUyn both lift up 
their summits more than three thousand 
feet above the sea, but I have ascend- 
ed neither, and scarcely feel at ease 
in making the admission ; for there is a 
strange delight in being on the top of a 
mountain. 

Ullswater have I seen by day, in its 
whole river-like form, as well as in its 
yet more beautiful parts, when the limita- 
tion of its winding length has apparently 
increased its breadth. Beauty and sub- 
limity reside here, and many an enar 
moured visitor has pitched an imaginary 
tent, and built up an airy casde on the 
margin of the lake. Glorious it is, while 
the ear drinks in the thunder of the Ara 
Force, to saze on the scene when the sur- 
rounding lofty fells, as well as the lake it- 
self, are lit up with sunshine ; but it is 
now nieht, ana the moon is riding high 
in the heavens. 

The clouds are piled one above an- 
other in calm trail^uillity, with silvery 
edges, and the moon sailing onwards is 
now obscured, and now again revealed. 
Calm, deep, solemn thoughts come over 
me ; for the arresting loveliness is almost 
oppressive. What a pigmy is man when 
contrasted with yonoer gigantic moun- 



tains, and how poor his proudest works 
when compared with the handywork of 
the Almighty! The moon in the skies 
above has a rival in the lake below, and 
both are passing beautiful. The night 
breeze hardly waves ' her wings, and 
silence is rather soothed than broken by 
the soft murmur of the gushing rills. A 
goodly night is this to walk abroad ac- 
companied by one's own shadow alone, 
to muse and meditate, not onlv on crea- 
tion, but on high and holy thmgs, even 
on Ihe highest and the holiest. **When 
I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
thou hast ordained; what is man, that 
thou art mindful of him ? and the son of 
man, that thou visitest him?" Psa. viii. 
3,4. 

I have now completed my rapid tour of 
the lakes, and am at Whitehaven, on the 
Frith of Solway; but my memory and 
imagination are busy with the past. 

What a wild proftision of feUs and falls, 
cliffs, vales, ana lakes is in my remem- 
brance! the towering heights of Pikos, 
Scawfell, HelveUyn, Great Gravel, Bow- 
fell, and Saddleback mingle with the 
spreading woods of Lowther Castle, and 
the crystal waters of Derwent and lovely 
Windermere. I hear the thunders of 
Rydal Falls, Ara Force, Lodore, and 
Kirkstone torrents, and I see the ?reen 
patch in Grasmere Lake, the rocks in 
Ennerdale and Devockwater, and the 
fair cluster of islands on beauteous Win- 
dermere. 

With what vast variety has the Al- 
mighty Maker of all things clothed the 
fair portion of our native isle that I have 
left behind me ! The calm unruffled flood, 
the rippled surface of the broad waters, 
the murmuring rivulet, and the tumbling 
torrent succeed each other ; the smooth- 
faced rock and the rugged crag, the 
shadowy rift and the sim-ut pointed pin- 
nacle, are in strong contrast. Though no 
longer at Hawswater, Donnerdale, But- 
termere, or the Lake of Loveliness, which 
is Ullswater, their several beauties are 
crowding upon me. Black Comb Moun- 
tain and the Pass of Kirkstone, Gowbar- 
row Park and deer, with the bays of Sty- 
barrow Crags are yet before me. The 
sand piper mts along the stony margin of 
the desolate Lake of Wastdale, the stately 
heron still stands in the shallow water, on 
the fine blue gravel of the edge of Bassen- 
thwaite, and the wild duck is even now 
plunging beneath the rock-bound, reedy, 
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water^Hlied Mvftce of Lowglnigg Tarn. 
Grateful for all that I baye aeen, and felt, 
aad enjoyed, fain wpuld I lift up my 
lieari aad tongue in his praise who spread 
the joyous banquet before me» '* Bless the 
Lord, Q my so^ : and all that is within 
me, hiesa lus holy name. Bless the Lcord, 
O my soul, and foi^et not all hia bene- 
fits," Faa. cui, 1, 2. 



SPONGES ANP ZOOPHYTES.— No. Y. 
BRYOZOA) OR MOSS CORALS. 

The last paper was concluded by a re- 
ference to a group of beings, placed by 
Cuvier and otber^, among the zoophytes, 
and termed *' Polypes a cellules;" but 
which, as recent microscopical observa- 
tions prove, belong to a higher sub-king- 
domt \he NematwMura^ (distinguished by 
the presence of a very simple nervous 
svstem,) of which they constitute one of 
the groups. 

To these animals, almost all of micros- 
copic minuteness, Ebrenberg has given the 
title of ^ryozoay* or moss corals. Of theae 
remarliable ipaosa corals, hundreds of mi- 
croscopic fossil species have been recently 
detected by the researches and unwearied 
labours of Ehrenberg and D'Orbieny; 
and it would appear that their shelly 
cases, or cells, enter into the composition 
of chalk beds, compact mountain lime- 
atone, the ^ints of the Jura limestone, 
the seasand of Europe, the Mauritius, the 
Sandwich aud adj[acent ialai^ds, and the 
sands of the Lybian desert. Many are 
invisible to the uaked eye; others resem- 
ble o^inute grains. 

Of these fossil forms of bryozoa, uot a 
few are found atill existing in a living 
state. Ehrenbex;^ has determined £fty- 
seven living species (in the Adriatic sea 
aiid ^pen ocean) to be identical with fos- 
sil species. 

Some idea of the minutenesa of various 
species of these fossil moss corals may be 
formed, when it is known, that in the 
finest levigated whiting, multitudes are 
presei^t without having suffered change 
m tbe prep^ation of the chalk; and that, 
by the aid of the microscope, a mosaic 
work of moss-coral animalcules m^ be 
seen, of varied and beautiful forms, op 
the chalk-coating upoi^ the walls of a 
room. 

The best way of observing these minute 
fossils is, to place a drop of water 

* Bp^ov, Bryon, sea-moss, or weed ; Zwov, 
ZooD, aa animal. 



OB a deUeate film of mica^ and add to it 

a little fine chalk powder, as much 
aa tlie top of a penknife will take up : 
spread this out like a very thin layw, and 
drain off the water, and with it the float- 
ing particles. When the layer ia quite 
dry, eoat it over with pure Canada Bal<- 
sam, (the turpentine of the ^Hm hal- 
samem,) holding it during the addition of 
the bidsam over a spint lamp, till the 
balsam becomes slightly fluid; hut dear 
and without froth. In the management 
of this, some dexterity and practice are 
requisite; but when efibcted with deli- 
cacy, the preparation generally proves 
successful. 

When the powder, thus prepared, is 
examined through a good microscope, it 
will he found to be chiefly composed of 
minute cells, the relics of moss corals. 

To the Bryozoa, according to Ehren- 
berg, must be added the Foramin\fera oif 
D'Orbigny, a group of beings,^ regarded 
by the latter as allied to the nautilus and 
ammonites, but which Ehrenberg terms 
" many-chambered bryoaoa,*' order Polt/- 
thalmia, 

Aa examplea of the Bry^noa we shall 
select the foUowing* from which a dear 
idea of the ordinary structure and ap^ 
pearance of those animals with their 
coverings, or pdyparies, may he formed. 
We shall first adduce the C^kpor^. 

In the CkUeposfmi the polyparies pre^ 
sent the appearance of a cluster of mi- 
nute cells, or open vesicles, of a oalcare^ 
ous structure, aud forming patches, of 
greater or less extent, on all marine pro-* 
ductious, vegetable, animal^ (ht inorganic. 
Their minuteneas often causes them to be 
overlooked, as they appear like simple 
concretions ; nor is their true character to 
be discovered, excepting by microscopic 
examination. The ceUepora ovoidea^ 
found on a seaweed (JFmius) of Australia^ 
represents their common mode of growth* 
The cells are each inhabited by a polype, 
which extends at will its ciliated tenta* 
elea. 




€4ttepitva dvoidem, cluateMcl I 
on a leaf of sea-weetd. | 



Glvater of ceUa 
magnified. 



Another species, (Celiepora wumgtM* 



■wSaaa,) ft>und in d» Bay or Oadii, pre- 
sent* a diSbrent fbrm an4 arrangement of 
ike cslli which an cluituad on the aea- 




In other mecies, as the Cellepora 
muenmata ai the coasts of Europe, 
find a BtiU diffirent airangeinent 



We may next adduce the Fluttra. 

These Bryoxoa vaiy coosiderably id 
the fonn and character of their cells, or 
polyparie*, which ate of a homy, or 
nearly membranous consistence, and dis- 
posed in a regular series, side by aide. 
Some^mes they appear as a cluster of 
minute cells resembling those of a 
hon^comh in miniature, aiid extended 
on fronds of seaveed, as in Fluttra 
triopAora. 



^^^^ss 



Flmilta tHipAtrt, I Cellj 
clBilcrcd on Ms-w»d. | 



Othera present itens, or leaves of « 
horny texture, sometimes cellular cm one 
side only; sometimea an both. A. large 
(bUaceous flusCta, common on our coasts, 
(f.jUioMa ?)ba«cells(ui both aides, vilh 
elevated margins; the margiu of each 



Ptrtkin <f rivlra/iUtta. | , 



fluatra takes place latenlly, the inner- 
most, or moat ceDtiieal, being oStea desti- 
tute of polypes, while the external series of 
calls are tenanted. There are, however, 
limits beyond which the extension of the 
polyparies of the fiustres does not pro- 
need. In many inetances, the cells hare a 
lid, which shuts down when the polypes 
retire within for teposa. 

In the Fluttra coricxa, or flaxen flus- 
tra, fsund on the coasts dT Scotland, the 
foliaceoua, and the cells 



'li, 



lepolypes of this spaeiai hava been mi- 



Polyp* »l "••In fortoBi. 

nutelyexaminedbyDr. Grant. Thetenta- 
cles are twenty-two in number, with about 
Hfty cilia in a single row down each side. 
There are about one thousand eight hun- 
dred cells on each square inch of surface ; 
and the expansions of an ordinary speci- 
men present about' ten square inches of 
surface ; so that there are ahout eighteen 
thousand polypes on a single zoophyte. 

On the Flustra fotiacea there are at 
least twice as many, or thirty-six thou- 
sand living beings, alt actively empWed 
in ^e seizure 01 food ; all working their 



tentacles, and rapidly vibrating the cilia 
which cover them. 

With regard to the cells of these po- 
lyj^», it muBt be observed that the; can- 
Btitute an integrant part of the animal it- 
self; they are not, like the shell of the 
maU, merely a calcareous, or homy depo- 
sition, moulded on the body of the ani- 
mals, but are, in fact, a portion of the 
tegumeutary covering of the polypes, 
which, by the secietion of calcareous 
particles in its tissue, assumes a firm con- 
riitence, without ceasing to receive nu- 
triment. Thus, then, the cells clustered 
together, form a vital and organic bond 
of union between the polypes, which 
may be regarded as so many seizing and 
digesting organ* labouring for the good 
of the general mess, or common skeleton. 

At different ages, the cells undergo 
certain modifications of form ; a proof 
that they are in vital connexion with tlie 
animal, and not extraneous. 

In species where the young spring from 
the sides of those first formed, ana there 
remain, examination will satisfy that the 
eonfiguration of the cella not only chaogea 
with age, but that it is upon the external 
surface that these changes are chiefly 
effected. If, then, we take up a flustra, 
(sA f. folittcea,) we may regard the whole, 
with justice, as a living skeleton, "pre- 
senting a long series of generations linked 
to each other/' the relative ages of the 
individuals, composing the general whole, 
being indicated by ^e position they oc- 
cupy; those along the margin, and at 
the extremity, being the last produced. 

The geniu Valkeria comprehends a 
very singular group^jf Brpoxoa, of which 
the cells, in dense clusters, are irregularly 
scattered on the polypary, or stem, which 
is usually attached to the common sea^ 
weed, (Fucus veaicrdotus.) The best 
known species is the Falkeria mbrkata, 
which, when in its early stage of develop- 
ment, is, according to Mr. Hassall, the 
Bowtrhankia denta of Dr. Farre. 



'a, Bdult. Cells in 

an the polypsriet. 

In this stage the cells do not spring 

'rom a stem, or raised polypary, but 



rises, Mr. Hassal gives a figure of ikiB 

perfect toopbyte, from which the annex- 
ed figure is taken. 

Itis, however, to Dr. FaiTe(PhiL TraiiB. 
part ii. 1837) that we owe our knowledge 
of the structure of this singular animu ; 
and his account, bearing in mind that it 
refers to the immature of the species, we 
shall give as briefly as possible. 

The polype inhabits a transparent 
homy tube, about a line in length; and 
of these tubes small clusters, arising from 
a common base, may not unfi^quently be 
detected. When protruded from the ori- 
fice of its tubular cell, the polype spreads 
out ten long slender tentacles surround- 
ing the mouth. On their outer suriitce is 
a row of stiff spines ; and besides these, 
a number of minute vibrating cilia, which 
are thrown continually into the most 
rapid movements, so as to produce a vor- 
tes, a mimic whirlpool, gyrating to the 
mouth, and carrying with it particles of 
food. Sometimes the tentacles themselvea 
grasp minute objects, and draw them in. 
The mouth, surrounded by the tentacles, 
o, is a simple orifice leading into a capa- 
cious gullet, b : this gradually narrowing. 



3, bililln inppntlng  &mj tiaiupucnl vtb. 

tenninates in a muscular gizzard, c, of a 
rounded figure, with fibres radiating from 
two dark spots, and internally fUmished 
with minute bruising teeth. To this suc- 
ceeds a stomach d, apparentiy furnished 
with numerous glands. 

The intestinal canal, e, emerges from 
the upper portion of the stomal^, and 
running upwards, ter ' ' ' ' '' 
base of the tentacles. 
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When the animal withdraws into its 
cell, by the aid of certain muscles, the 
alimentary canal is thrown into tortu- 
ous folds. Two of these retractor mus- 
cles may be seen, one, /, arising from the 
lower part of the tube, and inserted into 
the upper part of the gullet; the other, g, 
into the bottom of the stomach* But be- 
sides these muscles, there is a set con- 
nected with the tentacular apparatus for 
closing them up; in order, however, to 
understand how this is effected, we must 
attend more minutely to the cell itself. 

The cell may be divided into three por- 
tions : 1. A basal homy transparent por- 
tion, firm and unyielding ; 2. A soft 
flexible continuation ; and 3. A marginal 
circle of bristle-shaped appendages, con- 
nected like the rays on the fin of a fish 
by a most delicate tissue. 

When the animal withdraws itself, the 
tentacles are first folded up into a dose 
bundle, and then retracted; the gullet 
being drawn down at the same time. 
With the descent of the sesophagus the 
soft part of the tube begins to be inverted, 
and the setae, or bristles, gradually close 
together. These are then drawn inwards 
till they disappear, the soft tubular part 
forming a sheath around them, the whole 
constituting a sort of stopper, shutting up 
the animal in its homy case. The mus- 
cles by which this retraction of the ten- 
tacles is effected are six in number ; thev 
arise from the homy part of the shell, 
and are inserted into its flexible portion 
on which they act 

It would seem that the polypes of the 
fluatra^ ceUepons^ etc., are organized 
upon the same plan as the valkerue, dif- 
fering only in minor details; but their 
great minuteness, and the incomplete 
transparency of the cells, renders their 
examination difficult. 

So far have we endeavoured to give a 
summary outline of Ihe leading charac- 
teristics of the singular animals com- 
monly called zoophytes, 



 ' " things that are 
Curious and unfamiliar ;" 

and of which it maybe said, in the words 
of the Roman naturalist, Pliny, " In these 
beings so minute, iind as it were nonen- 
ties, what wisdom is displayed, what 
power, what unfathomable perfection!'* 
Nat. Hist. I. 11, c. 2. To the Christian 
they appeal as bearing testimony of Him 
" who is wise in counsel, and wonderful 
in working"— the God of nature and of 
grace.—M. 



THE THAMES TUKNEJC. 
As this grand undertaking will shortly 
be completed for public use, we deem it 
appropriate to record the following brief 
history of its progress. In the year 1 823, 
sir Isambard Brunei exhibited his pjan 
for constmcting, on a useful scale, a double 
and capacious roadway under the Thames, 
which was liberally supported by many 
gentlemen of rank and science. The spot 
between Rotherhithe and Wapping, se- 
lected for the intended communication, 
is the only one situate between London 
Bridge and Greenwich, where such a 
roadway could be attempted, without in- 
terfering essentially with some of the 
great mercantile establishments on both 
sides of the river. 

An act of Parliament having been ob- 
tained on June 24, 1824, and sir I. M. 
Brunei appointed engineer to the under- 
taking, he began his operations by mak- 
ing preparations for a shaft of fifty feet 
in diameter, which he commenced at one 
hundred and fifty feet from the river, on 
the Rotherhithe side. ITiis he effected, 
by erecting a substantial cylinder of 
brickwork of that diameter, forty- two 
feet in height, and three feet in thick- 
ness, which was sunk en masse into the 
ground. Upon the top of the cylinder 
was placed a steam engine for pumping 
out the water, and for the purpose of 
raising the excavated earth. By this 
means the cylinder was successfully forced 
through a bed of gravel and sand twenty- 
six feet deep, full of land water, consti- 
tuting, in fact, a quicksand, in which the 
driftmakers formerly had been compelled, 
as well to suspend their work, as to re- 
duce the dimensions of their shaft from 
eleven to eight feet-. While this operation 
was in progress, sir I. M. Brunei received 
an intimation from eminent geologists, 
apprising him of the existence of a bed 
of sand lying at a greater depth, and 
advising him to go as little as possible 
below the bed of the river. This inform- 
ation corresponded with the account given 
before by the driftmakers respecting the 
existence of a quicksand, and its depths 
beneath the level of high water. The 
shaft having been sunk to the depth of 
si^ty-five feet, another smaller shaft, 
twenty-five feet in diameter, destined to 
be a well or reservoir for the drainage of 
water, was also sunk from this lower 
level ; but at the depth of about eighty 
feet the ground suddenly gave way, and 
sunk sevend feet at once, sand and water 
blowing up at the same time. Thus was 
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the previoti« intelligence confif tned, of the 
exiitence and the nature of the hed of 
Band in question, and which govemed 
the engineer in the level he had pro- 
posed originally to take for his horizontal 
Btmctut^. The shaft and reservoir hav- 
ing been completed, the excavation for 
the body 6f the tunnM was commenced 
at a depth of sixty-three fbet; and in 
order to have sufficient thickness of 
ground to pass safely tmder the deep 
part of the river, the excavation was car* 
ried on at a declivity ef two feet three 
inches per hundred feet The excavation 
is thirty-eight feet in breadth, and twenty- 
two feet six inches in height, presenting a 
sectional area of eight hundred and fifty 
feet, and exceeding sixty times the area 
of the drift which was attempted before. 
The base of this excavation, in the deepest 

Sirt of the river, is seventy-six feet below 
gh water mark. It is by means of a 
powerful apparatus of iron, which has 
been designated a ** shield," that this ex- 
tensive excavation has been efibcted, and 
that the double roadway and paths have, 
at the same time) been constructed. This 
shield consists of twelve great ftames, 
lying close to each other. They are 
twenty-two feet in height, and about three 
feet in breadth. They are each divided 
into three stages, or stories, thus present^ 
ing thirty-six chambers, or cells, for the 
workmen. 

On March 11, a break in the clay being 
passed, and the shield again tinder a bed 
of clay, the work proceeded^ and on June 
30, 1826, advani^ed under the bed of the 
river, increasing daily in its progress. 
By April 80, 1827, the tunnel had ad- 
vanced four hundred feet undev the river : 
these four hundred ieet of the tunnel 
were excavated, and the double archways 
substantially completed with brickwork 
in ten months and a half. On May 18, 

1827, and again in the month of January, 

1828, the river broke in, and filled the 
tunnel, thereby occasioning the appre- 
hension, that this unprecedented under- 
taking, which had excited so much in- 
terestj not only in England, but through- 
out Europe, might be abandoned. A&r, 
however, filling the chasms in the bed 
of the river with bags of clay, and clear- 
ing tiie tunnel of water, upon re-entering 
it, the structure was found in a perfec% 
sound and satisfactory state; and tiie 
strongest proof is afibrded of the effici- 
ency of the system of constant!}' protect- 
ing, as much as possible, «very part of 
the soil during the excavation, and finish- 



ing the structure in the most solid nann- 
ner as the work proceeded, by the instru- 
mentality wholly of the shield. Subse- 
quent to these irruptions of the river, the 
works remained suspended during seven 
years, when they were recommenced, 
and have been steadily continued to the 
present time. Approaches ibr carriages 
will be hereafter made by circular road:- 
ways two hundred feet in diameter, the 
declivity of which will not exceed fear 
feet upon one hundred. The shafts at 
each terminus of' the tunnel are fifty feet 
in diameter, and for the accommooation 
of passengers on foot. — PoUfUcJunic Jufwr- 
nai. 



tHE fiEAtJTY OP THE LORD. 

" One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will 
I seek after ; that I may dwell In the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty 
of the Lord, and to inquire in his tempUt" Paa. 
xxvii. 4. 

RjBADBR, hast thou ever beheld "the 
beauty of the Lord?" Yes! say the 
poet and the painter, and all who look 
around upon this beautiftd wodd with 
the eyes of poets and of painters only. 
We have indeed beheld "the beauty of 
the Lord ;" fbr we have seen the glorious 
works of his hands. We have seen the 
sun rise in cdl its spendour, with its golden 
and silver clouds, and its beams of brighf 
ness descending upon the earth ; a gor- 
geous sight it was. We have seen that 
sun go down behind the hills, in the red 
glowing light of an evening sky, and 
watched its last ray as it streamed along 
the landscape. 

We have seen the earth decked with 
the flowerets and fruits of i^ring and 
summer, the trees and hills dressed in 
living green, and brightening in the 
beams of heaven. 

We have been to other lands, and be- 
held the mountains towering up through 
the clouds; tlie torrent foaming down the 
rocky precipice. We have looked upon 
the ocean, when the raging waves were 
warring with the wind, and we have 
gazed upon the smooth glassy lake, when 
the shadow of the moonbeam trembled 
on its surfiice. We have seen glorioos 
sights at home and abroad ; in the storm 
and in the calm ; on the earth, and in 
the heavens; we have, indeed, beheld 
" the beiuity of the Lord !'' 

If this be all that you have seen, you 
have, comparatively, seen but little ; you 
are a stranger to what David saw, and to 
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what every true believer sees Wheto he 
beholds "the beauty of the Lord!" 

Reader, knowest thou ftttght of Ihe 
hidings of God's countenance? Those 
seasons of deep and dark distress, when 
" the beauty of the Lord" is hidden from 
the eyes? - - ' ' ' .' ' 

Yes! say the p6*t and thfe j^Mntei-, 
and all who feel like poets ahd painters 
only ; fbr as we haVe seen the landistape 
rich in the verdure of summer, Iso have 
we behcM it barren, bleak, and bare in 
the blast of winter. As we have seen the 
trees and flowers budding forth with the 
blossoms of spring, so have we beheld 
them changing, fading, and dying in ihe 
blighting breath of autumn. 

As we have seen the heavens blue, and 
bright, and fair above us, so have we 
known them gloomy and frowning over 
oitr heads. As We have rejoiced when 
the sun was shining in his strength, so 
have we beeii depressed, when clouds and 
darkness hid his glory from our sights 

Alas ! such as hold this language know 
iiot what it is to behold ** the beauty of 
the Lord;" neither do they know any 
thing of those winter seasons of the soul) 
when the " beauty of the Lord'* is veiled 
from the eyes. 

But what sayest thou, poor tempest- 
tossed Christian? Thou knowest well 
What is meant by the season when thou 
^ofuldest not behold ** the beauty of the 
Lord.-"- ' • 

There have -been dark trying days in 
thy experience, wheh thy heart liad well 
nigh fedn ted within thee, aaid^tan press- 
ed thee sore, and filled thy mttili' with 
grievous and fearful thoughts, such as 
thou fearest to remember ; and grievous 
indeed they were, for they made thee to 
doubt the sure promises of thy heavenly 
Father, to withdraw thy faith in his love, 
and thus to sin against that God who had 
dealt 80 bountifully with thee : grievous 
indeed they were, for they compelled thee 
to think hard things of that holy God who 
had loved thee, and given his only-be^ 
gotten Son to die for thee, that thou, a 
poor guilty sinner, mightest have ever- 
lasting life, and live for ever with him in 
glory. It was a shadowy season with 
thee, when thou didst so grievously sin 
against the God whom thy soul loves so 
well. • 

 Then didst thou go into thy closet, and 
friU down upon thy knees ; but instead of 
praying and praising as thou wert wont 
to do, thou eouldflt titter nothiBg but 



groans and sighs, for thy heart Was over- 
whelmed within thee. <* The beauty of 
the Lord" Was hidden frotn thine eyes, 
and the language of thy sotd waS) '* My 
flesh trembleth ror fear of thee ; and I am 
afraid of thy judgments," Psa. cxix^ 120s 
" )F'earfri!ni!S« and trembling are come 
upon me, and horror hiilh overwhelmed 
me," Psa^ Iv. 6. Th& wotds of thy pmyer 
were, "'ki^nf wk/' liWil mt of priien^ 
that I may praise thy name," Psa. 
CJtlii. 7. it was dark night with t^e 
then, and thou well knowest were there 
ten ^ou^And summer suns blazing ia the 
Armament of heaven, it would be one. 
eternal winter with thy soul, were ''the 
beauty of the Lord" always hidden from 
thine eyes. 

It was dark night with thee then, for 
the sweet promises of Gt)d*s word gAVe 
thee no comfort; yea, thou wert tempted 
to believe they were never written fer 
thee ; and thy soul would have sunk in 
despair, had not the Lord been on thy «ide, 
and delivered thee from all thy fears. 

But, at lastj came that brightest of i^ 
sunshine, the light of God's countenance, 
to enlighten thy troubled breast, and dis» 
pel the clouds and mists that haid gather- 
ed around thee. The day came, at last, when 
thou^bouMest say. The Lord is just, and. 
good, and gracious, and merciful. ** The 
Lord is righteous in all his ways, and holy 
in all his works," Psa. clxv. 17. Then did 
the sunshine of hlb tove and his presence 
shine into thy soul"; th^ were thy doubti 
removed, thy fears exiled ; and, more 
than all to thy trembllng^pirit, wis the 
conecioutiliess ikaSt filled Huns «ye» wi<^ 
teairs'*':imd oveifflowed thine heart with 
grati^ile,^^b^ sweet consctousnees tiaat 
the Lord thy €M<hiLd fbrgiven thee thy 
sins, for his Ukercy's take* 

Then hadst thou such a view of him 
as filled thy soul with unutterable love ; 
yea, thy joy was like David's joy, when 
he '* danced before the Lord with all his 
might," 2 Sam, vi. 14. Thou knowest well, 
were the dark clouds of winter to shut out 
for ever the light of the natural sun from 
thy sight, it would be one eternal sunmer 
with thy soul, couldst ^ou constantly be- 
hold "the beauty of the Lord." 

Poor tempest^tossed Christian, thou 
too hast seen many of the things which 
the poet and the painter speak of; thou 
hast loved to gaze on them as the workB 
of thy heavenly Father; but thou canst 
not talk about them as they do ; nor, in- 
deed, are they to thee, what they are to 
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them ; for this they think meanly of thee, 
and will he telling thee thou hast no eyes, 
no heart, no soul. Heed them not, for 
thou hast a far more glorious sight than 
all the poets and the painters in Uie world 
ever saw with their natural eyes; thy 
feehle faith has heen strengthened, the 
eyes of thy understanding have heen en- 
lightened, and thou hast seen, in part, 
what angels in heaven do veil their faces 
to behold, because of the exceeding 
brightness of the glory; thou hast be- 
held, though but dimly, ** the beauty of 
the Lord." And thou hadst rather en- 
joy communion with thy Saviour Jesus 
Christ, than ascend the highest mountain 
in the world, with the beauty of the whole 
earth spread wide before thee! 

This hiding of God's countenance has 
taught thee more highly, to prize his 
presence. It has shaken thy confidence 
m thy poor sinful nature, so that thou 
fearest nothing so much as that the Lord 
should leave thee to thyself. It has 
taught thee a good lesson, and thoufi;h ''no 
chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous : nevertheless after- 
ward it yieideth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness unto them which are exer- 
cised thereby, ' ' Heb. xii. 11. '' Count it all 
joy," saith the apostle, " when ye fall 
into divers temptations ; knowing this, that 
the trying of your faith worketh patience," 
Jas. i. 23. 

And now, reader, again let me ask 
thee. Dost thou know what it is to behold 
** the beauty of the Lord ?" It is an easy 
matter to take up the name of Christian, 
and seemingly to march forward in a 
Christian course, without knowing any 
heart breathings after the light of God's 
countenance ; or heart breakings on ac- 
count of that countenance being with- 
held. Bu^ see to it that thou art not 
trusting to the vain hope of living for 
ever in heaven with God, when thou hast 
no heaven- bom desires in thy soul for 
God : all who behold '' the beauty of the 
Lord" in heaven, must have first loved 
and desired his beauty, )»efore all things, 
on earth. 

It is not in creation only, but in re- 
demption, that " the beauty of the Lord" 
must be seen. Poets and painters that 
never felt a sense of sin, nor a yearning 
desire for pardoning mercy, acknowledge 
that " the heavens declare the glory of 
God; and the firmament showeth his 
hancUwork," Psa. xix. 1. They know 
that the Almighty rides on the whirlwind. 



and directs the storm ; and they gaze with 
enthusiastic admiration on ibis oeautiful 
world that he has created ; but they be* 
hold not the Lord of life and glory in the 
Babe of Bethlehem, the baptized at Jor- 
dan, the preacher at the mount, the Man 
of sorrows, and the agonizing Sufferer of 
Gethsemane's garden. They see not the 
King of heaven in the arraigned, convict- 
ed, condemned, scourged, and crucified 
" King of the Jews." We must see these 
things, we must feel them, we must weep 
over them, and rejoice for them, before 
we can behold " the beauty of the Lord." 

But if thou art a tried, humbled, and 
urgent Zion-bound pilgrim, and hast be- 
held "the beauty of the Lord" in thy 
redemption from eternal death, and de- 
sired it so as to despise the pleasures of 
sin, and the pleasures of the world, and 
to count even the beauty of the earth as 
dross, in comparison of it; if thou hast 
seen "the beauty of the Lord" in the 
house of the Lord, the word of the Lord, 
and the ordinances of the Lord, so as to 
pant after it as the hart pantetli for the 
water-brooks, then go on thy way re- 
joicing; the Lord who hath given thee such 
noly desires, will assuredly satisfy them. 

The time is not far distant when it 
shall be said to thee, " Come up hither ;" 
the dark and stormy days of thy pilgrim- 
age will have an end ; the harvest will ar- 
rive ; as thou hast sown " in tears," thou 
shalt "reap in joy," Psa. cxxvi. 5, and it 
shall be given thee to enter into the king- 
dom prepared for thee from the foundation 
of the world. Then shall it be seen how con- 
temptible was the glory of the world, that 
thou art giving up for the glory of God, 
which thou art desiring; and how poor 
and perishable was the beauty of the 
earth, that thou art overlooking for " the 
beauty of the Lord," which thou art 
striving to attain. If what thou now 
hast of the light of God's countenance, 
notwithstanding the imperfections and in- 
firmities of thy nature, be so desirable, 
that thou art content to give up all things 
for the sake of it, what will be the exceed- 
ing glory made visible to thine eyes, when 
this corruptible shall put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal be exchanged for 
immortality? The eye may revel in bright- 
ness, the ear be delighted with hannony, 
and the heart exult in imaginary joy; 
but " eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him," 1 Cor. ii. 9. — G. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE MOST DEPRAVED OP 
THE LONDOx^f POPULATION.— No. IL 

After many inefiectual attempts, the 
children were classified according to their 
attainments, and a teacher appointed over 
a few boys. The great difficulty, however 
was, to obtain the necessary authority ; all, 
indeed, was rebellion. To exercise disci- 
pline, was to drive the boys from the 
school ; and thus defeat the very object 
for which it was opened. After mature 
consideration, the teachers resolved to 
have a disgraced class, under the care of 
one who could have long patience with 
those who might be placed in it. It was 
also determined that expulsion should 
only be adopted in the most extreme 
cases. This class has answered pretty 
well. It has, however, been necessary 
to dismiss some of the incorrigibles, a 
few of whom have been received back, on 
evidence of penitence. At the present 
time, expulsion is evidently feared by 
many of the hardened. An instance was 
lately mentioned, where three boys so 
expelled remained at the school door the 
whole of a wet evening, earnestly en- 
treating to be re-admitted. 

The instruction in the classes has been 
the same as in most Sunday schools, but 
the public teaching has differed. The 
catechetical form has been found to se- 
cure attention. The addresses are short 
and lively, long addresses having been 
found to be great evils. At times, when 
the boys have not been in a very teach- 
able state, the superintendent has re- 
quested them to repeat passages of Scrip- 
ture after him, until many solemn and 
suitable texts have been impressed on 
their minds, it is hoped, to be benefici- 
ally remembered hereafter. 

About 4000 tracts and children's books 
have been given away ; but the teachers 
have been afraid of many rewards. The 
chief one is a writing school, which is 
valued by some. On several occasions, 
continued good conduct in the school has 
been rewarded by a ticket to a tea-party. 
Several of these have been held, at one 
of which the Rev. James Sherman pre- 
sided, and affectionately addressed the 
school. He succeeded in securing the 
attention of the pupils. It was interest- 
ing to see the pleasure with which the 
tea and plum-cake were received by the 
children. On another occasion, Mr. 
Sherman spent a Sabbath evening with 
them, his pulpit being occupied by a 
friend. He was again encouraged, by 



the increased order and discipline he 
witnessed. 

It may be proper here to mention, 
that great care has been taken to 
keep the children of poor, but orderly 
parents from the evening school. A 
friend being present, observed two or 
three youths enter, neatly dressed, with 
watches and chains. He remarked to a 
teacher, that it was most undesirable to 
allow respectable children to enter such 
a den. The teacher smiled, and replied, 
" They are some of the juvenile thieves 
of the district." It would, indeed, be 
most unjust, to allow children, who are 
properly brought up by poor, but indus- 
trious persons to mix witn such depraved 
characters as are here collected. ** Evil 
communications corrupt good manners." 

It is encouraging to state, that the 
persevering efforts of the teachers, on the 
simple plans which have been described, 
have not been without some good, parti- 
cularly in the increased subordination of 
the children. The friends have, how- 
ever, found, that a good work seldom 
goes on for any length of time, without 
the opposition of *'the prince of this 
word." The Roman Catholic children^ 
who are among the most depraved^ have 
been withdrawn^ in consequence of in- 
structions received from the priest. 

From the information which has been 
furnished, it will appear to the reader, 
that several qualifications are essentially 
necessary in the teachers of these de- 
praved youths. It is desirable, that very 
young persons should not be engaged. 
The language of some of the boys is so 
gross, that the mind may be greatly in- 
jured. Their example, also, must be 
prejudicial, where religious principles are 
not well fixed. True piety, and that of 
a high order, is most important in the 
teachers, when it can be secured. It is 
an interesting fact, that in Jurston street 
evening school, out of seventy-seven teach- 
ers now in stated or occasional attend- 
ance, seventy-one are members of Chris- 
tian churches. Such persons alone are 
likely to be "stedfast, unmoveable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the 
Lord." All others are sure to grow 
" weary in well-doing." If it be necessary 
to have piety in the teachers, combined 
with much kindness and firmness, it is 
much more essential in the superintend- 
ent In the language of the esteemed in- 
dividual who holds that ofiice in Jurston 
street evening school, it may be remarked, 
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** that a hasty mind and a cold heart will 
not do for such a school." A person 
thus situated, must endeavour to en- 
force obedience, but he must haye strong 
faith in the well-known maxim, " Kind- 
ness is the key that unlocks the hardest 
heart : " and when he finds even his 
love, his kindness, and forbearance, again 
and again trampled upon, he must drop 
the tear of pity over the poor rebels, and 
let the silent prayer ascend to God : 
** Father, forgive them ; for they know 
not what they do." 

A school thus carried on with great 
simplicity, under the prayerful inspection 
of the superintendent and teachers now 
described, will not be altogether a failure. 
The buds of promise may again and 
again be blighted and fall ; but it shall 
be seen hereafter, that no well directed, 
prayerful, dependent effort, will be alto- 
gether '4n vain in the Lord." 

A recent report of the school states, 
"A manifest improvement is so ap- 
parent as not to be mistaken. We 
nave reason to believe, that the Lord 
hath been mindful of his servants, and 
has blessed the work of their hands." 
The results may be classed under the 
following heads. 

The state of the school is encourag- 
ing, arising from the great increase in 
the attendance. The following is the re- 
port, up to the close of December, 1841. 

Females. Males. Total. 
Number of scholars on 

the books .... 140 370 510 
Average attendance . 85 177 262 

It will be seen, that the average at- 
tendance is much less than is found in 
the regular Sunday schools. In the Jurs- 
ton street school, however, so regular an 
attendance cannot be expected. Many 
of the young people migrate from place 
to place, particularly the sellers of fruit 
and the showmen. Some are working on 
the Lord's day, and others are so wretch- 
edly attired, they are ashamed to come 
out. Perhaps, therefore, an average at- 
tendance of half on the books is as much 
as can be expected. The books are cleared 
every three months, of the names of those 
who have not attended during that time. 

Females. Males. Total. 
The teachers engaged 

are 23 55 77 

Average attendance . 15 27 42 

Their attendance is generally matter of 
arrangement.^ The average attendance 
above stated will give one teacher to six 



children, the number already mentioned, 
as being sufficient. 

Another encouraging view of the re- 
sults which have followed the labours of 
the teachers in "this desert land," is the 
fact, that there are now 219 subscribers 
for various objects; namely, 
For Bibles and Testaments . . . 142 
Free subscribers, having been per- 
sonally supplied 3 

For hymn books 18 

For spelling books 55 

For a prayer book ..;... 1 

219 

The following interesting facts hare 
been reported. A poor girl, about fifteen 
years of age, who once had a pious mo- 
ther, was brought into the school. Here, 
amidst the noise and strife which have 
been described, she has been led to feel 
the value of religion. The prayers of a 
sainted mother have been answered, and 
the daughter hopes, ere long, to make a 
public profession of attachment to Christ. 

Another girl, who has been an attend- 
ant for a considerable time, has suffered 
much from her attachment to the school. 
When she first entered, she was ill used 
and beaten by her father for doing so. 
She however persevered in well doing, 
when her parent at length became recon- 
ciled to her remaining. She, and also her 
brother, have supplied themselves with 
Bibles, and the former is now a free con- 
tributor to the institution. She has also 
joined the Total Abstinence Society. 
Her mind was deeply impressed, when 
she entered the school, with the parable 
of the prodigal son, which appears to 
have produced a most beneficial influ- 
ence on her mind. She is fearful of 
breaking the sabbath, and converses with 
her young friends on the great truths of 
religion. 

About twenty Jewisli children attend 
the school with considerable regularity. 
One little Jewess had the tract, '* Believe 
and be saved," given her by her teacher. 
When she read the text at the beginning, 
** Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved," she was astonished, 
and asked what the words meant. She 
told her teacher, that when her father 
saw any books about Jesus Christ in the 
house, he instantly tore them up and 
burned them. The tract we explained to 
her, and she took it home. A short time 
after, she told the teacher that her father 
had also torn up the tract, *' Believe and 
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"be saved." She added, however, that he 
had read two other tracts which she had 
taken home, since which time he had 
given orders, that no more hooks or tracts 
of that kind should he destroyed. The 
father has subsequently sent to the school 
to borrow tracts to read. Surely we may 
hope that, prejudice having been weak- 
ened, a full conviction may follow, that 
Jesus is the Messiah. 

Some of these Jewish children are 
shrewd and intelligent. On a recent oc- 
casion, several of them were examined in 
the class. The Gentile children could 
•eareely answer a questicm, as to where 
the Saviour was crucified, the name of 
the city or its vicinity, the country in 
which Jerusalem was situated, etc. The 
Jewish boys clearly answered all the 
questions, and were well acquainted with 
the geography of the Holy Land. One of 
the young Gentiles finding himself com> 
pletely foiled by the poor despised Jew, 
remarked eagerly, ** He is a Jew, and 
ought to know all about Judea." The 
teacher immediately asked, ''Where is 
Huntingdon?" "I don't know, I never 
travelled there." " How is it that you do 
not know even a principal town in your 
own land?" The question silenced the 
lad. 

Two other schools have been estab- 
lished in tlie BcHTOugh, on the plan of 
Jurston street ; one in John street, Lant 
street, and the other in Redcross street. 
The former school was only opened on 
the 13th of June last, and yet the aver- 
age attendance is seventy-five boys and 
thirty-five girls, total 110. These are un- 
der the kind care of five female and ten 
male teachers. These friends have expe- 
rienced all the inconveniences resulting 
from the lawless and disobedient mob, ad- 
mitted into their school, these being, how- 
ever, the very objects of their solicitude. 
They mention, that, on one Sunday even- 
hig, a hoy took out of his pocket a live 
mouse, with a string made fast to its tail. 
It wa. allowed to run away, as far as it 
could, when a general hunt took place. 
The confusion can easily he conceived. 
On another occasion much alarm was 
created, by a lighted cracker being thrown 
on the floor. After one of the teachers 
had trimmed one of the lamps, the oil 
can was taken away. On returning from 
the school, he found the contents had 
been deposited in his hat, to his no small 
annoyance. Yet even among these schol- 
ars there have been fifty subscribers for 



Bibles and Testaments, about twenty of 
which have already been supplied. 

The school in Redcross street is also 
going forward with every hope of even- 
tual suocess, under the vigilant care of 
one of the secretaries of the Southwark 
Sunday school Union. There are about 
150 boys and giris altogether uncon- 
nected with any other school. In the 
midst of the greatest discouragements, 
the teachers are steadily advancing in 
their work. On one occasion, a lady 
called at the school, and urged the friends 
to go forward, assured that their labours 
would not be in vain in the Lord. She 
then mentioned the interesting fact that 
one of the scholars, who had received 
instruction in the school had asked 
her parents -to teach her to pray. " No 
one ever taught me," was the reply of 
one of the parents. The child replied, 
"The teacher says I may pray;" and 
she then was heard devoutly to exclaim, 
"O God, give me a new heart; teach 
me to pray, and let me go to heaven at 
last." Another case was mentioned. A 
lad about fifteen, working as a smith, was 
much pleased on obtaining a Bible. When 
he took it home, one who ought to have 
known better, said, '* Fred., what a fool 
thou art to believe that book!" " Why 
so?" " Why in the very first chapter of 
Genesis there's enough to convince any 
one that it is all false. * And God said, 
Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness.' Now if man was not 
created, there was no one for God to 
speak to." Poor Frank was puzzled, but 
on Sunday he told the teacher all about 
it, and begged him to unravel the matter. 
The teacher had no difiieulty in doing 
this ; because, if man was not created, 
there were holy angels, not connected 
with this world : but he reminded the 
lad of the holy doctrine of the Trinity in 
unity, and told him that the Father 
was speaking to the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. One of the poor lads hearing 
this, said, "Ah! that is true; for it is 
written, * In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.' Now," said the boy, 
** the Word was Jesus Christ, one of the 
persons in the Holy Trinity. ' And the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory, as 
of the only begotten of the Father,) full 
of grace and truth.'" 

These are some of the results which 
have followed the efibrts of the teachers 
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in tbese schools. A fuhire day, however, 
will doubtless show much good, which 
will never be revealed here. Let Chris- 
tians, in all our principal towns, " be- 
hold the transgressors, and be grieved." 
Let them ** have compassion on the ig- 
norant, and on them that are out of 
the way," by adopting measures for re- 
storing the most depraved of the people 
into the pleasant paths of true religion. 
The difficulties may be great, but the 
experience of the Jurston street teachers 
clearly shows, that, even in this work, 
" in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not." No attempt must be made to unite 
these immoral young people with our 
regular schools. They must meet alone, 
or the greatest injustice will unintention- 
ally be done. 

Several practical lessons may be ga- 
thered from the statements which have 
been made, which may be briefly noticed. 
1 . The low and degraded classes of society 
can only be won from their wretched 
state by Christian kindness. 2. The super- 
intendent of one of these schools must be 
a man of much firmness, combined with 
great love for the souls committed to him. 
3. Expulsion should, if possible, be avoid- 
ed, and the disgraced class tried; but, 
rather than have all authority trampled 
on, the hardened and perseveringly bad 
scholar, after frequent admonitions, must 
be turned out, and only admitted again on 
evidence of sincere penitence. 4. The 
teachers must possess the spirit of the 
superintendent; and in scenes of the 
greatest trial, often make the inquiry, 
**Who maketh thee to differ from an- 
other? and what hast thou that thou 
didst not receive ?" 

In concluding the statements connected 
with the Jurston street and other schools, 
for poor depraved young people, the 
writer hopes that the details he has fur- 
nished will lead the friends of education 
to make efforts of the same kind in large 
towns, where similar characters may be 
found congregated in considerable num- 
bers. W. J. 



THE BIRCH. No. II. 
"Though birch," says Evelyn, "be 
of all other the worst of timber, yet has it 
its various uses, as for the husbandman's 
ox yokes, also for hoops, small screws, 
panniers, brooms, wands, bavin bands, 
and withes for fagots; it claims a me- 



mory for arrows, bolts, shafts, our old 
English artillery ; also for dishes, bowls, 
ladles, and other domestic utensils in the 
good old days of more simplicity, yet of 
better and truer hospitality." At present, 
it is chiefly cultivated in England as cop- 
pice wood, or undergrowth, and cut at 
regular intervals, according to the pur- 
pose for which the loppings are intended. 
For brooms, crate wood, hoops, etc., it is cut 
every five or six years ; for fagots, poles, 
fencing and also for the bark, which yields 
a yellowish brown dye, and a tan, which 
in Scotland is half as valuable as that of 
the oak, it is cut every ten or twelve 
years. The refuse spray, or twigs, form 
brooms or besoms; when peeled, they 
are made into whisks for frothing sylla- 
bubs, etc., and are sometimes applied to 
similar purposes with the hazel or willow. 
The charcoal is excellent, and much used 
in the manufacture of gunpowder and 
crayons, while the ashes, especially those 
of the bark and twigs, yield good pot- 
ash. 

The bark of the birch tree is much 
more durable than the timber. In ^ome 
districts it is wrapped round posts or sills, 
driven into the ground to preserve them 
from decay. The vaults of the Kremlin 
Palace, at Moscow, are lined with it, in 
the same way as lead in England is often 
placed over the subterranean masonry, to 
keep the damp from rising. 

Maupertuis, a French philosopher who 
traversed Lapland for the purpose of 
measuring a degree of latitude at that 
elevation, mentions passing through vast 
forests of birch trees, where, owing to the 
soil in some parts being very shallow or 
very loose, the trees had not a sufficient 
footing for their roots, and became an 
easy prey to winds. In these places he 
found as many trees blown down as 
"standing; and, on examining many of 
them, was surprised to see that, in such 
as had lain long, the substance of the 
wood was entirely gone, but the bark re- 
mained a hollow trunk without any signs 
of decay." So valuable a property com- 
bining with an equal degree of smooth- 
ness, occasioned birch bark to be used by 
the ancients for writing tablets. Pliny 
and Plutarch tell us, that the celebrated 
books of Numa Pompilius, written seven 
himdred years b.c, were written on the 
bark of birch trees. Coleridge describes 

" A curious picture, with a roaster's haste, 
Sketched on a strip of pinky-silver skin, 
Peeled from tjie birche}! barji." 
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The buds and leaves, especially in early 
spring time, or after rain and heavy dew, 
emit an agreeable and aromatic odour. 
Sir T. Lauder advises that "some of 
these trees should always be planted near 
a house, for the very purpose of filling the 
air with their fragrance. It arises from 
a certain gum which exudes from the 
leaves and spray." Hence Bums gene- 
rally alludes to it as " the fragrant birk," 
or as in the following lines : 



<i 



Doirn by the barn, -where scented birks 
VfV dew are hanging clear." 



We are told by a modem traveller, 
*' As you approach the shores of Kamt- 
schatka, the birch trees send forth such 
a pleasant smell, that the sea-wom travel- 
ler suddenly imagines himself already on 
shore, inhcding the sweets of some fra- 
grant grove." 

It might be upon this account that our 
forefathers were accustomed to ornament 
their houses with birchen boughs during 
the Rogation week. "They serve well," 
says Gerarde, "to the decking up of 
houses and banqueting roomes, for places 
of pleasure, and beautifying the streets in 
the crosse or gang week." This name 
was given to the week following the fifth 
Sunday after Easter, in which it was, and 
still is the practice to " walk the bounds" 
of parishes. This custom is, in fact, de- 
rived from the heathen festival of Ter- 
minalia, instituted in honour of Terminus, 
the god of boundaries ; but, till the Re- 
formation, it was observed with much 
superstitious ceremony, often accompa- 
nied by drunkenness and debauchery in 
England. It was known by the different 
names of the " cross week," from the 
cross being then carried in procession ; and 
" gang week" from the ganging or going 
in these processions. Even after much of 
the pomp of these ceremonies was abol- 
ished, the processions, and the custom of 
ornamenting the houses, was retained. 
A traveller at that season, in 1657, ob- 
serves that, as he "rid through Little 
Brickhill, in Buckinghamshire, every sign 
poste in the town was bedecked with 
green birch." 

The sap of the birch is remarkably 
abundant ; and, by boiling and ferment- 
ing it, a wine or beer may be obtained, 
which was formerly so much esteemed, 
that Warton thus enumerates the qualities 
of a good housewife : 

*' And though she boasts no charms divine, 
Yet she can carve, and make birch wine." 



Even afflictive birch. 
Cursed by unletter'd idle youth, distils 
A limpid current from her wounded bark, 
Profuse of nursing sap.— Phillips. 

On this subject Evelyn is difiuse. He 
says, " If the sovereign effects of the 
juice of this despicable tree supply its 
other defects, (which make some judge it 
unworthy to be brought into the cata- 
logue of woods to be propagated,) I may 
perhaps for once be permitted to play the 
empinc, and gratify our laborious wood- 
man with a draught of his own liquor ; 
and the rather, because these kind of 
secrets are not yet sufficiently cultivated, 
and ingenious planters should by all 
means be encouraged to make more trials 
of this nature, as the Indians and other 
nations have done on their palms and 
trees of several kinds, to tneir great 
emolument." To this wine he attributes 
many important medicinal properties. 
The following recipe for making it is 

fiven by Mr. Loudon : " The sap is 
rst obtained by making an incision of 
one or two inches deep in each tree, near 
the ground, and on the south side of the 
trunk. In England, several holes are 
sometimes bored in the same tree at 
once, but in France this method is 
thought to deprive the tree of its sap too 
suddenly. Each hole should have a kind 
of fosset fixed in it, which may be made of 
a piece of elder wood, with the pith scooped 
out, or a large quill. The outer end of this 
tube is placed in a vessel, or large blad- 
der, to receive the sap. When a sufficient 
quantity has been collected, the hole in 
the tree is stopped with a wooden peg. 
This operation is always performed in 
spring, and most sap is said to be col- 
lected after a severe winter. Several 
trees should be bored at the same time, 
in order that a sufficient quantity of sap 
may be obtained in one day, as it is 
spoiled by being kept. It has been ob- 
served, that the sap flows in greater 
abundance about noon. When the wine 
is to be made, the sap should be boiled 
with moist sugar, or honey, in the propor- 
tion of four pounds to every gallon of liquor. 
While boiling, the scum is taken off as it 
rises, till the liquor is quite clear ; it is 
then worked with yeast in the usual way. 
The juice and rind (pared very thin) of 
a lemon and a Seville orange may be 
added to every gallon of clear liquor, and 
will be found a great improvement. Some 
persons, also, put a few sprigs of sweet 
briar into the cask when the wine is 
turned, to give it a perfumed flavour, and 
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anciently it was the custom to put cinna- 
mon, and other spices, into this wine. In 
Moscow, they add sprigs <^ dried mint. 
It should he kept three months before it 
is bottled, and twelve months before it is 
drunk." Birch beer is produced in the 
usual manner, by fermenting the sap with 
yeast, hops, and hot water, in the usual 
manner. By boiling and evaporating it, 
a saccharine substance like syrup is de- 
posed, which the Russians use as sugar. 
In 1814, almost all the birch trees in the 
neighbourhood of Hamburg, were de- 
stroyed by being tapped for their sjniip, 
by the Boshkirs, and other clans in the 
Russian service, then besieging that town. 

Birch oil is obtained from the bark of 
the tree. It contains a large proportion 
ofpyroligneous acid, and imparts to hides 
tanned with it the peculiar odour which 
distinguishes Russia leather. That yield- 
ed by old, or even rotten trees, is most 
preferred, because the inner part is then 
wholly destroyed, and only the external 
bark, which is almost incorruptible, re- 
mains. The process is very similar to 
that by which tar is extracted from the 
fir tree in the forests of Scandinavia. Pits 
are dug in the form of an inverted cone, 
and at the bottom of each is a funnel-like 
opening, which communicates with a 
large vessel below. In those districts 
where the peasants trade in birch oil, the 
cover of this fimnel is so fixed, that the 
vessels underneath can be removed with- 
out disturbing it. The pit is filled with 
baric, covered at the top with turf, and 
then set on fire; the oil distilling from 
the bark passes through the opening be- 
low into the receptacles placed to receive 
it. That which floats on the top is the 
most esteemed, as possessing in the 
highest decree those antiseptic qualities 
which render it so valuable. 

But to form a just estimate of the 
services rendered by this beautiful tree to 
the human race, we must glance at those 
extensive regions of which the birch is 
the principal, if not the only timber tree. 
To the inhabitants of Lapland, Siberia, 
Kamtschatka, and even in many districts 
of our own Highlands, it appears as the 
peculiar gift of Providence, to mitigate 
the rigour of their lot, and supply the few 
and simple wants of nature. 

" The cold-place loving birch" 

is to them as the date palm to the wan- 
dering Arab, or the cocoa nut tree to the 
islander of the tropics ; for thence they 
derive shelter, food, drink, and clothing. 



"The Highlanders," says Lang, "make 
everything of it : they build their houses 
of it; make their beds, ehairs, tables, 
dishes, and spoons of it ; construct their 
mills of it; make their carts, ploughs, 
harrows, gates, and fences of it, and even 
manufacture ropes of it." With the spray 
and brushwood they thatch their " sheal- 
ings," or mountain huts, and when dried, 
it furnishes them with a sleeping place ; 
also excellent fuel, which is said to impart 
a flavour to the whisk}' distilled with it. 
In Lapland, the huts are constructed of 
poles or branches of birch, fastened to- 
gether at the top, and covered on the 
exterior with turf. The skins of their 
rein deer, stuffed with birchen leaves, 
or twigs, form seats by day, and a re- 
freshing couch by night. Of the bark 
they make boxes, baskets, and mats. The 
fragments are twisted into cordage and 
harness for their rein deer, as well as 
torches. They tan the skins of their rein 
deer in a decoction from the sprays, 
mixed with salt ; without salt, tlie same 
liquid dyes their woollen clotlies yellow. 
In the more southern towns of Sweden 
and Norway, pieces of birch bark supply 
the place of tiles ; and on these, turf or 
earth is laid, sometimes more than a foot 
deep, which effectually excludes the heat 
of summer and cold of winter. This 
elevated garden is most generally covered 
with grass. Dr. Clarke mentions that 
on some of the roofs of the Norwegian 
cottages, after the hay was taken, he 
found lambs pasturing, and on one house 
was an excellent crop of turnips. The 
Finlanders use the dry leaves as a substi- 
tute for tea ; when green, they form with 
them " a soft, elastic couch for the cradle 
of infancy." One of their wild, lullaby 
songs has been thus imitated : 

" Sir«et bird of the meadow, toft be thy nett i 

Thy mother will wake thee at room tcom thy rest ; 
She has made a soft nest, little red-breast, for thee. 
Of the leaves of the birch and the moss of the tree." 

LXTDJftV. 

With large flakes of the all-useful bark, 
stripped from the tree in lengths of three 
feet, and about eighteen inches long, the 
Laplander constructs a light, yet weather- 
proof garmetot. This is sometimes in 
the form of a large tippet, or cape, with 
a hole in the middle to admit the head ; 
but a larger and more serviceable garb is 
procured by cutting several of these strips 
with the hole at one end, and thus hang- 
ing them completely round the figure. 
They also, as well as the Russians, make 
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seamless boots or leggings, by stripping 
the bark from smaller trees, selectea ac- 
cording to the size required. In more 
civilized districts, a layer of this water- 
proof cuticle is frequently worn within the 
shoe or the hat to keep out rain. 

Nor is it only as timber, fuel, and 
clothing, that the birch is valuable to the 
inhabitants in districts otherwise scantily 
supplied with timber. The ptarmigan, an 
impprtant soticle of food, feeds upon its 
seeds, and shelters among its branches. 
Many naturalists are of opinion that it is 
the large stone seeds produced by the 
birch tree which attract the immense 
flocks of birds which are found in those 
bleak, northern regions ; but the na- 
tives themselves of these countries, both 
in Europe and Asia, in times of scarcity, 
resort to the birch for food. The inner 
part of the bark is dried, ground, and 
either mixed with oatmeal to eke out 
their scanty fare, or baked into cakes, a 
substitute for it. The dried leaves and 
young spray, also, are the general fodder 
of their cattle. 

In North America, the B. papyraceay 
the paper, or caiioe birch, is equally use- 
ful to the inhabitants of the immense dis- 
tricts in the north of that continent above 
forty-five degiees north latitude. From 
its durable bark, they form the light, yet 
durable canoes, in which they fearlessly 
navigate the vast lakes and dangerous 
rapids which intersect those regions, 
while they are easily conveyed across 
the rugged portages which would other- 
wise bar their progress. To make these 
canoes, the longest and smoothest trunks 
are selected, the bark is detached from 
them, in plates of ten or twelve feet in 
length, and two or three feet breadth. 
Two circular incisions are made, several 
feet from one another, and two longitudi- 
nal ones on the opposite sides of the tree ; 
and then, by introducing a wooden wedge, 
the bark is easily detached in pieces of ten 
or twelve feet in length, and two or three 
in breadth. These are sewn together with 
the fibrous roots of the white spruce fir, 
which are about the thickness of a quill, 
and have been prepared for the purpose 
by being barked, split, and steeped in 
water. The seams are coated with resin, 
and the canoe is completed. Great use 
is made of these canoes by the savages, 
and also by the French Canadian voya- 
geurs, A canoe, weighing from forty to 
fifty pounds, will carry four persons and 
their baggage ; many of them are made to 



hold fifteen passengers. Small '^rind 
tents" as they are termed, are eoostmct- 
ed in a similar manner, and very gener- 
ally used by travellers in those countries. 
These are extremely convenient, being 
durable, light of carriage, and soon 
pitched; a circular one, twenty feet in 
diameter, and ten feet high, can be 
pitched in half an hour. Of this bark, 
too, the natives manufacture various do- 
mestic useful utensils, as baskets, boxes, 
shoes, and even dishes, which are per* 
fecdy waterproof. Many of these, as well 
as ornamental and fancy articles, they 
embroider very tastefully with silk, or 
split and dyed osier threads, and ex- 
change them for European commodities. 

Betula nana, the dwarf birch, is a 
native of England, though rather a shrub 
than a tree, and is generally found in 
mountainous, yet boggy situations. The 
leaves are numerous, round, notched, and 
beneath the veins, assume the appearance 
of network. Dr. Clarke speaks of them 
as "minute like silver pennies;" and in 
one of the most elevated Norwegian dis- 
tricts, were, he observes, *' such diminu- 
tive specimens of B. nana, that the little 
circular leaves did not present surfaces 
of greater magnitude than those of split 
peas." The Highlanders account for its 
dwarf figure and stunted growth, by al- 
leging that its twigs formed the scourge 
with which our Saviour was scourged by 
the soldiers of Pilate. From the earliest 
days, the rods or twigs of the birch tree 
have acquired no slight degree of noto- 
riety both in ancient and modern times, 
as instruments of punishment. They were 
the original materials of the fasces, or 
bundle of rods, which were carried by the 
lictors before the Roman magistrates, as 
symbols of their duty and authority to 
punish evil doers. Some have considered 
that the Latin name of the tree originated 
in this circumstance, being derived from 
the verb hatuere, to beat. Gerarde tells 
us, that, in his time, " schoolmasters and 
parents do terrify their children with rods 
made of birch." Shenstone, in his poem 
on the Schoolmistress, represents the 
dame as wielding in her nand *'tway 
birchen sprays," as emblems and agents 
of her authority. 

The seeds of the common birch tree 
are remarkably abundant, and in this 
particular we may again trace the watch- 
ful and wise arrangement of Providence, 
to perpetuate and multiply so valuable a 
tree, and which necessarily incurs so many 
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dangers in vegetating and thriving. These | 
seeds, perhaps more than those of most 
other trees, produce many varieties of 
plants, differing more or less from the 
general species. Some of these are re- 
markably ornamental, and propagated 
with much care, hut the most picturesque, 
as well as most common variety, is that 
well known as the weeping or lady birch. 
This attains a larger and more timber-like 
size than the common birch ; the main 
branches, too, are more erect, though the 
twigs are remarkably slender and pendu- 
lous ; the leaves, also, are smaller. " Its 
spray, '^ says Gilpin, " being longer and 
slenderer than the common sort, forms 
an elegant, pensile foliage, like the weep- 
ing willow, and, like it, is put in motion 
by the least breath of air." This is often 
found in the Highlands, where it is dis- 
tinguished as the drooping birch, and 
many a dreary scene is embellished by 
its presence. Several of our poets have 
made special allusion to it. 



On the green slope 



Of a romantic glade we sate us down, 
Amid the fragrance of the yellow broom; 
While o'er our heads the weeping birch tree 

stream'd 
Its branches, arching like a fountain shower. 

Wilson. 

Where weeps the birch with silver bark, 
And long dishevell'd hair.— Scott. 



  Beneath a weeping birch, 
Most beautiful of forest trees, 
The ladye of the woods.— CoLsaiDGE. 

This drooping of the branches is very 
general in old birch trees; in younger 
specimens, with the exception of the 
above-named variety, they are generally 
erect. And here, again, the student of 
nature, who has been taught to dis- 
cern spiritual things through the me- 
dium of natural objects, can trace a feature 
of resemblance between the Christian 
and the birchen tree. The nearer he ap- 
proaches the end of his pilgrimage, the 
more is he abased in lowly humility ; for 
he has earnestly and diligently sought by 
prayer, and watchfully improved, grace 
received, to subjugate that natural pride 
which is implanted in the heart of every 
child of fallen Adam, and which struggles 
long, and ofttimes with success, against 
the heaven-planted principle of humility. 
Like the full-grained ear of wheat, which 
bends downwards beneath the weight of 
its own fruitfulness, or the pendent 
branches of the aged birch, which have 
by degrees changed the erect form of 
their more youthful stage for one less 



aspiring, yet more suited to the dangers 
of their exposed situation, has the ad- 
vanced believer learned in some degree 
the hard, the humbling doctrines of the 
cross. The more grace he receives, the 
more humble does he become; for lie 
discerns more clearly the evil that is with- 
in him, and thus becomes more and more 
conformed to the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus, and more meet for the inheritance 
of the saints in light *' Before honour 
is humility," was the inspired declaration 
of the royal sage of Israel, and "a greater 
than Solomon" pronounced that *' whoso- 
ever humbled himself should be exalted." 
And when the beloved apostle was per- 
mitted to behold the unutterable glories 
of heaven, who does he portray as first 
and foremost to fall down before Him 
that sat on the throne, and cast their 
crowns before the throne, but the four 
and twenty elders which sat round about 
the throne? In that blessed region, the 
creature, the proud, the rebellious princi- 
ple within, is efiectually subdued, and the 
Creator exalted, supreme. "God resisteth 
the proud," while, to the meek and lowly, 
he gives grace here and glory hereafter. 



THE WAR EAGLE. 
Mr. Catlin, the North American tra- 
veller, says — " Being on shore, and our 
canoe landed secure, we whiled away the 
greater part of the day amongst the wild 
and ragged cliffs, into which we had 
entered ; and a part of our labours 
were vainly spent in the pursuit of a war 
eagle. This noble bird is the one which 
the Indians in these regions value so 
highly for their tail feathers, which ^re 
used as the most valued plumes for deco- 
rating the heads and dresses of the war- 
riors. It is a beautiful bird; and, the 
Indians tell me, conquers all other varie- 
ties of eagles in the country ; from which 
circumstance the Indians respect the bird, 
and hold it in the highest esteem, and 
value its quills. I am unable to say to 
what variety it belongs, but I am sure it 
is not to be seen in any of our museums ; 
nor is it to be found in America, I think, 
until one gets near to the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. This bird has often 
been called the calumet eagle and war 
eagle, the last of which appellations I 
have already accounted for, and the other 
has arisen from the fact, that the Indians 
almost invariably ornament their calu- 
mets, or pipes of peace, with its quills." 



THK RAILROAD. 

MvcB is required for the 
those vorke necessary for the 
tioa of s road (independent of the raila 
and finishing works) of the required level 
and width. These works consist of tun- 
nelling, eKCBvation, emhankment, and 
masonry for bridges, viaducts, and other 
erections. They are commonly divided 
into convenient portions, and let to con- 
tractors under agreement to complete 
them at a stipulated price and within a 
specified time. 

Tunnels are, in general, the most for- 
midable works, and the time and expense 
of forming them can be least acciu-ately 
calculated. Triali of the nature of the 
KTOund ere made by boring. Being ob- 
jectionable also on other accounts, tun- 
nels are avoided as much oa poBeible in 
the more recently designed railways. 

Cuttings, or eKcavaliona of great depth 
and extent, are of frequent occurrence 
where the railway passes through high 
ground. The depth of cuttings is fre- 
quently from fitly to seventy feet, and 
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occasionally even greater. One very ex- 
tensive excavation through the Cowran 
Hills, on the Newcastle and Carlisle 
Railway, is a hundred feet deep. TTie . 
degree of slope necessary in the sides of 
cuttings varies greatly in different soils. 
Rocic will stand when nearly vertical ; 
chalk varies from nearly vertical to a 
slope of one horizontal to one vertical, 
or an angle of forty-live degrees ; gravel 
stands usually at one and a half to one; 
London clay from one to one to three to 
one, having in some instances stood at 
the former and slipped at the latter slope. 
Some materials are insecure at even a 
greater slope; blue soapy shale having, 
according to Lecount, slipped at an in- 
clination of four horizontal to one perpen- 
dicular. The unexpected slipping of the 
slopes sometimes occasions much trouble 
and expense. The great cutting at Blis- 
worth, on the London and Birmingham 
Railway, is an example of a convenient 
and economical method of passing through 
earth in which strata of rock occur. The 
railway is at a depth of fifty or sixty feet, 
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the upper portion of which is rock, and 
the lower consists of a less solid material. 
Instead of making an excavation of the 
slope required hy the lower strata, which 
would have rendered the removal of the 
superincumhent rock indispensable, the 
sides were made nearly vertical, and 
the rock was supported by an underset- 
ting of masonry. The great breadth of 
ground occupied by the slopes of cuttings 
is a serious objection when they are m 
the vicinity of towns, or pass through 
valuable property, ,in which cases tne 
sides may be made nearly vertical, and 
supported by retaining walls, so curved 
as to enable them to s^istain th^ wessure 
of the earth. The extension of the Bir- 
mingham Railway to the Euston station 
at London, is a very bold and handsome 
example of this kind of work. In de- 
signing the works of a railway, the 
amount of excavation and embanKment 
should be balanced as nearly as possible, 
so as to avoid the necessity of depositing 
earth from cuttings in spoil banks, pr 
having to purchase additional Und to 
supply material for the embankinents. 
Attention to this point will sometimes 
decide which is most expedient] a short 
tunnel or an open cutting. 

Embankments are the artificia) radges 
of earth formed to support the railway on 
a higher level than the natural surface 
of tne ground. Their dimensions are 
oflen fully commensurate with those of 
cuttings, from which their materials are 
mostly procured. In the ordinary mode 
of proceeding, an embankment is formed 
simultaneouuy with a cutting, the earth 
wagons proceeding filled from the exca- 
vation along a temporary railway to the 
embankment, where they are tipped up 
to discharge their contents. A heavy 
embankment often forms the key, as it 
were, to the time of completing a rail- 
way. Tunnelling and excavation may be 
proceeded with at many different points ; 
but an embankment, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, can be carried on only at the 
ends. Where the excavations do not 
afford sufficient material, embankments 
are partially formed of earth dug from 
trenches along their sides, and thrown 
up into the centre. 

The earth-works on most of the great 
lines of railway in England are very ex- 
tensive, in many cases averaging from 
100,000 to 150,000 cubic yards per mile. 
On the London and Birmingham line 
alone the quantity of earth and stone 
removed was about 16,000,000 cubic 



yards. When completed, it is advisable 
to sow the slopes of cuttings and em- 
bankments, witn grass-seed, as their ap- 
pearance is thereby improved, while the 
roots give cohesion to tne surface. 

The amount of masonry and brickwork 
required in the various erections of a 
railway is very great. The lining of 
tunnels, where the ground penetrated is 
of such a nature as to require support, 
forms a peculiar kind of work. Arching 
of almost every kind is more or less re- 

Suired in viaducts, bridges, culverts, and 
rains ,* m^ simpler work in the retain- 
ing Wftlisi i|t<^tiQU buildings, and other 
necessa^ erections. Viaducts of great 
magnitude are often executed for the 
purpose of crossing valleys at an eleva- 
tion greater than could be conveniently 
obtained by embankment, and also for 
entering or passing through towns. They 
are usually of stone or brick, but some- 
\\\ne9 of wood or iron. — Abridged from 
inighfs Store of jfCinowledge. 



MONT ST. MICHEL. 

A eA<i<iiAQ£ of singular construction, 
drawn l>y five powerful horses, drove 

along the main street of A a short 

time ago, without any individual outside, 
except the driver and two guards. There 
were no windows in any part of it, nor 
was there a chimney ; it could not then 
have been the moving abode of itinerant 
players, nor was it wide enough for the 
accommodation of wild beasts, for which, 
at first sight, it appeared to have been 
designed. 

On inquiry, it proved to be the travel- 
ling prison of condemned malefactors, on 
their way to Mont St. Michel. These 
men were treated, in consequence of 
their crimes, like wild and ferocious 
beasts, chained, lest they should escape, 
and commit mischief. 

There were sixteen of them, seated in 
two rows, opposite each other, but with- 
out even seeing one another; for each 
was in his narrow box, chained round 
the waist to the back of the carriage, and 
shut in by a door; and the guard who 
sat behind having a view through the 
centre of the interior, from end to end, 
could have instantly suppressed the 
slightest movement op the part of any 
one of the inmates of these cribs. One 
of the prisoners was a parricide ; he had 
shot his father, in a fit of temporary inr 
sanity, brought on by intoxication, and 
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was therefore treated as a bn^te beairt 
without understan4ingy and disposed to 
violeQce. When he comes tp himself, 
what will be the bitterness of his self- 
reproach I He is a prisoner ; but, alas ! 
not one of the "prisoner* of hope;" his 
strong hold is the earthly prison of stone 
walls, and he knows nothine of the li- 
berty with which he might be free ; he 
knows not of " the door " through which 
even he might escape, if he desired it in 
the spirit of a self-condemned offender, 
seeking grace. May the Lord yet pro- 
claim liberty to such captives, and say to 
them, / will bring out the prisoners from 
the prison, and them that sit in dark- 
ness out of the prison bouse, Isa. xlii. 7 ; 
may the voice of mercy yet sound within 
the bars of the island jail, in which so many 
sinners are now enclosed, and may that 
place ultimately prove to the parricide, 
and others like him, not only like one of 
the cities of refuge to which the man^ 
slayer was appointed to flee under the 
law-a safeguard from the avenger in 
this life, but also the evangelical strong 
hold to which the prisoners of hope are 
desired to turn. 

The following sketch of that remark- 
able fortress, from its foundation to the 
present time, may not be unacceptable, 
The first building erected upon this island 
rock, whose area does not exceed half a 
mile, owes its origin to St. Aubert, whq 
waai bishop of Avranches, in the begin- 
ning of the eighth century ; and although 
the locality now appears to have been 
injudiciously chosen, (from its isolation,) 
there is every reason for concluding, that 
the vast sandy bay in which Mont St< 
Michel has its magnificent position, was 
ftt the pn^riod referred to, a great forest,, 
mbs^qu^tly submerged by an influx of 
the sea. Be this as it may^ St. Aubert, 
A^eording to the legendary records of ec^ 
ole8ia0tieal historians, founded a chuirch, 
under the foUpwing extraordinary cir^ 
cumstances. 

The author of the ecclesiastioal history 
eaUed Neuatria pia, thus relates the mat- 
ter, and with a gravity of manner which 
makes u» smile; while we deplore the 
credulity and deceit which all siich tra- 
ditionary tales of the church of Rome so 
obviously involve. 

" About the year 709," says the histo- 
rian, " it pleased God that the chief of the 
angels of the heavenly army, the ancient 
protector of the Hebrew synagogue, as 
now of the Catholic church, the con- 
queror of the old serpent) the conductor 



of the blessed souls into heaven, St. 
Michel, should be worshipped in these 
western lands, as on Mount Gargan in 
the east :* and why not? since patriarchal 
and prophets, Abraham) Lot, Jacob, Isaac, 
David, Daniel, Zechariah, and Tobias, 
worshipped the holy angels? Thus did 
the archangel appear to the holy bishop ; 
he told him of his desire to have a temple 
on the said mount, dedicated to him. 

''St. Aubert, not readily giving heed to 
every spirit, delayed ; the archangel ap- 
peared to him a second time, and the 
bishop, still doubtful, had recourse to 
prayer ; St. Michel, the third time, ap- 
peared to him, a^ he was piously meai- 
tating on the mount, and being angry at 
the delay, touched the forehead f of the 
holy man so forcibly with his finger, as 
to produce an impression, as I myself 
have witnessed, in 1621 and 1641," 
says the narrator, "which is not more 
difiicult than that the angels drove 
Adam and Eve from Paradise. The 
place for the church was then intimated 
to him by St. JMichel ; and it was the 
summit of the island, where a thief 
had recently concealed a bull. The re- 
sult was, that the bishop determined to 
build forthwith ; and a man named Bain, 
who had twelve children, was com- 
manded, in a vision, to assist in the work, 
which he did, with delight and prpmpti'* 
tude. The bishop being grieved at not 
having received any other gift from, the 
archangel than the impression of the 
finger, was desired by him to send faith- 
ful envoys to Mont Gargan, and to bring 
thence a bit of red cloth which he him- 
self had presented there, and a piece of 
marble, on which he had sat. The bishop 
did as he was ordered, and as the three 
ecoleftiastics whom he had sent to Italy 
were returning homeward, twelve blind 
persons were <aired, hy the virtue of Uie 
relics of which &ey were tfce bearers, be- 
sides a blind man and woman, as. they 
approached Mont St Michel." 

Such ie the legend imposed on the cre- 
dulcKiis; and miraculoua influences were 
believed to have facilitated the levelling 
of the surface of the rock, for the founda- 
tion of the original church dedicated to 
St. Michel. 

• In Italy, on the shore of the Adriattc. 

t The writer of this article has viewed what is 
pretended to be the head of the saint. There is a 
round hole, as if made by a bullet, over the left eye, 
with-a Blight concavity around, as if scooped with 
an instrument. The credulous votary implicitly 
believes the miraculous part of the story, as he 
views the skull in the church of St. Gervlas, at 
Avranohes. 

R 2 
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"On theis return from MontGargan," 
say some old writers, "the messengers 
found what had been the forest converted 
into a* level sandy plain ; but this matter 
is really very doubtful, and was probably 
an event of far greater antiquity. In the 
tenth century, the original church was 
destroyed ; but Richard i., duke of Nor- 
mandy, built, another in its room, for 
some of the Benedictine monks, whom 
he established there in place of the clergy 
of the diocese, who had become notorious 
for feasting, hunting, and all sorts of 
debaucheries, which exhausted the means 
designed for works of piety and charity, 
and who were expelled, in consequence, 
from Mont St. Michel. 

" The next duke of Normandy rebuilt 
it, as an abbey church, after it had been 
consumed by the first of many conflagra- 
tions, which, at different epochs, either 
partially or entirely destroyed it. 

" Soon after the death of William the 
Conqueror, which took place in 1091, 
Mont St. Michel was besieged, during 
forty days, by his sons, Robert and Wil- 
liam, who had united to wrest it from 
their brother Henry, who had gone there 
from the adjacent coast, as affording him 
a strong position, though it then only 
boasted of the natural advantages of its 
locality, not being yet artificially fortified. 
On tnat occasion, William, it is said, 
very narrowly escaped from being killed 
by one of Henry's soldiers, who had 
struck him to the ground with his lance, 
and was about to plunge his sword into 
his throat, when the other cried out, 
'Hold ! I am the king of England V 

" A reconciliation among the brothers 
took place, and William raised the siege, 
which had been conducted on both sides 
with great valour, but ineffectual results. 

"On Good Friday, a.d. 1112, the 
church was struck by lightning, and 
consumed, with the numerous buildings 
connected with it, but it was rebuilt in a 
few years afterwards, with the knights' 
hall and stables; and, notwithstanding 
the effects of another fire which broke 
out twenty years afterwards, the abbey 
became very rich, from the donations of 
princes and pilgrims. 

" It was in 1135 that t^e abbot Ber- 
nard built a priory upon the rock, which 
is on the coast of Cornwall ; that estab- 
lishment was at first a dependency of the 
abbey of Mont St. Michel, by a grant of 
Edward the Confessor, confirmed by Ro- 
l>ert, duke of Cornwall. 

" Mont St. Michel became a second 



time remarkable in our English history, 
during the reign of king John. 

"rhilip Augustus, king of France, 
who had a right to the obedience of 
John, as duke of Normandy, which he 
held in subjection to the crown of France, 
summoned him to appear before his 

{)eers at court, for his aUeged murder of 
lis nephew Arthur, who was duke of 
Brittany, and therefore entitled to the 
protection of Philip. John, whose con- 
science, no doubt, caused him, like 
Felix, to tremble at its accusations, re- 
fused to attend: the consequence was, 
that Philip invaded Normandy, and ob- 
tained easy possession of it, (for John 
was as great a coward as he was a vil- 
lain,) excepting Mont St; Michel, which 
abbot Jourdan, faithful to his trust, re- 
fused to surrender. That conscientious 
and brave man maintained a siege against 
Guy de Thouars, count of Brittany, who 
coidd only obtain possession of the vil- 
lage, on the island, which they burnt 
'before their retreat. The flames made 
sad havoc on the abbey and fortress, 
which the French king, however, subse- 
quently enabled the abbot to repair 
with increased magnificence. 

" In 1374," says doctor Hairby, in his 
historical account of Mont St. Michel, 
" it was, for the foiurth time, struck with 
lightning, and suffered from conflagra- 
tion for the seventh time. The intensity 
of the heat, on this occasion, as on a 
preceding one. Was such, that the metal 
of the bells was liquefied, and ran like 
melted wax. Happily, for the pre- 
servation of this extraordinary pile of 
buildings, which seems, in the course of 
its gradual erection, to have assumed the 
architectural style of each succeeding 
age which witnessed its formation, the 
zeal of the abbots for rebuilding or re- 
pairing increased in its intensity with each 
successive conflagration. • • • Every- 
thing seems to have conspired against 
the existence of. this beautiful building, 
but an indefatigable zeal struggled for 
its preservation ; and, as if by a special 
protection, it always rose from its ashes 
more grand and magnificent than before 
its combustion." 

"In 1424," according to Mass6ville, 
" the English, then in possession of the 
entire of Normandy, excepting* Mont 
St. Michel, made a great attempt to take 
it, but failed, through the valour of one 

* It is remaikable that the English never had 
possession of this little island rock, although they 
held its Lilliputian neighbour Tomhaltoe. 
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hundred and twenty gentlemen, who 
defended it; and to this day are depo- 
sited, at the gates of the fortress, two 
enormous pieces of cannon, which those 
l^allant defenders took from the English, 
m their retreat to the main land. The 
latter subsequently endeavoured to starve 
out the garrison, by surrounding the 
island on every side, to cut off the sup- 
plies. The French, however, taking ad- 
vantage of a spring tide, destroyed all 
the ships, or took them, and thus ob- 
tained both food and military stores, 
which so disheartened the assailants, 
that they departed, first destroying their 
works in the vicinity, except those upon 
the rock Tombel^ne, whicn is within a 
mile of Mont St Michel, which they did 
not finally abandon until after the battle 
of Formigny, in 1450, that terminated 
the English occupancy of Normandy. 
Some of the old walls still exist on Tom- 
bal^ne. 

" Mont St Michel was the scene of 
many stirring events during the religious 
wars of the sixteenth century.'' 

The most remarkable of these events 
are the two following. Mass^vilie^ who 
differs in some of the particulars, from 
other writers, gives the leading facts of 
one of them to this effect. 

" Captain Dutouchet engaged thirty 
of the Calvinists to enter the fortifica- 
tions, and obtain possession of them as 
pilgrims, which they endeavoured to ac- 
complish. They sot admittance in their 
disguise, on a houday, while the inha- 
bitants were engaged in a religious pro- 
cession, entered the church, pretended to 
pay the accustomed services to the patron 
angel, and to exhibit presents, but sud- 
denly drew their swords before the asto- 
nished monks, seized the governor, and, 
with shame be it recorded, killed, ac- 
cording to our authority, the monks and 
priest who had performed mass for them. 
Their officer, Dutouchet, with his fol- 
lowers, unhappily for them, were seen 
galloping towards the rocks, in sufiicient 
time to have the gates closed; and the 
result was, that the pretended pilgrims 
were obliged to surrender, and most of 
them were hung." 

A very romantic and thrilling tale is 
related, of the second exploit, the sub- 
stance of which is this. 

" On Michaelmas day, a.d. 1591, Mont- 
gommery de Lorges, (son of the cele- 
brated person who nad accidentally killed 
Henry ii. of France in a tournament, 
and who had been beheaded, through 



the malice of Catherine de Medicis, on 
account of his celebrity as a chief among 
the Huguenots,) endeavoured to gain the 
fortress by a stratagem. He and some 
other chiefs had bribed a soldier of the 
garrison to betray it to them; but he 
proved to be a double traitor, and ac- 
quainted the governor with the plan of 
the besiegers, which was, to send up a 
body of men, one after another, through 
a kind of chimney, of which the shaft 
and opening below, are still visible on 
the north side, and known by the name 
of Montgommery's door. The soldiers 
were, accordingly, drawn up by a mar 
chine at night, one by one, to the num- 
ber of ninety-eight At length, great 
apprehensions were entertained, that 
tnere was some treachery above, as the 
signals of a victorious body of assailants 
were not given ; and Montgommery, in 
an agony of suspense, allowed a confi- 
dential page to ascend, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the fate of the men who 
had ascended. The youth, when he had 
been cautiously and noiselessly hoisted 
up, looked down into a chasm in the 
interior of the wall; and as he hung 
suroended over it, by the tackle which 
had raised him, he perceived, on peering 
into the abyss below, that it flowed with 
blood, and opposite to him stood an exe- 
cutioner with bare arms, and a two- 
handed sword, with which he was striking 
off in succession the heads of the unfor- 
tunate soldiers who had preceded himself 
in the ascent." But the narrative of Dr. 
Hairby is too graphic to be passed by. 

<* All had such an effect upon his ima- 
gination, that, when three other figures 
appeared, with the suddenness and si- 
lence of spiritual beings, he imagined for 
a moment that he beheld only the crea- 
tion of a disordered brain. 

" One of the three figures, however, 
was his own comrade, whom he had s^en 
but a few minutes before drawn up into 
this den of blood, by the wretch whom 
Montgommery had imagined to be his 
friend. His arms were pinioned, and 
his mouth gagged. When they reached 
the executioner, his two conductors bent 
him down, without a word, upon a bloek 
of stone, and, in an instant, his head 
bounded down the steps. Another vic- 
tim was brought up in the same manner, 
and shared the same fate ; another and 
another, a cry of unrestrained agony 
burst from the horror-stricken lips of the 
spectator, which startled the group of 
assassins, while his friends below lowered 
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him front his terrible position, with the 
speed of lightning." 

In succeeding years, Mont St Michel 
was often the theatre of incursion, re- 
pulse, and bloodshed^ and it continued in 
possession of those who were attached to 
the league, until the duke de Mercoeur 
surrendered it to Henry iv. in 1598. 
Henry, by issuing the decree of Nantes 
gave peace to the Protestants of France, 
and thus sdlayed the principal sources of 
national disquietude. 

The tales which deceitful men in- 
vented in the earlier ages of the church 
at Mont St. Michel, and superstitious 
credulity adopted, are innumerable ; and 
owing^ to the influence of superstition, 
and uie easily credited reports of miracles 
said to have been performed by St. Mi- 
chd at his shrine upon this rock^ pil- 
grimages have been made there firom 
various places, and the invocation of the 
angel has eiSbcted wonders in the popular 
belief. During the crusading period^ 
pilgrim visits were very frequent, and 
they continued to the close of the se- 
venteenth century. We shall only enu- 
merate some of the principal pllgrittiSi 
Edward the confessor, who endowed it 
liberally ; Henry i. and Henry ii.» of 
the English kings. Among the French^ 
Louis Til., PliSip the fair, Charles vi., 
Charles vii., Louis xi., (three times,) the 
fltst who assumed the formal title of 
Most Christian King ; Charles vtii ., Fran- 
cis I., Charles x», when count D'Artois, 
iind the present king of the French, 
wheii he was duke de Chartres, accom- 
panied by his governor,! Madame de 
Oenlis, a short time before the revolution 
of 1789; and he was the illustrious per- 
son who, with his own hand, broke to 
pieces one of those cages (supposed to 
nave been invented by cardinal Balue, 
for that monster Louis xi.) which had 
itstHained there until the period of his 
visit. Many persons had been confined 
and had perished in it. 

Mont St. Michel used to be a state 
prison, in the eighteenth century, and is 
still so. There are at present in it, four- 
teen or fifteen prisoners of state, and five 
hundred malefeetors of various kinds. 
Who are employed, as in our houses of 

* It was at Avrauchesi which is within ten miles 
of Mont St. Michel, that Henry performed the act 
Of contrition fbr the mnrder of Thomas h BeckeC, 
whieh had taken ylaee in consequence of Mb sup- 
posed wishes. 

f The duke of Orleans had obtained permission 
firom Louis xri. to gttB hm this title. Our queen, 
in the Church of England service, is prayed for as 
" our dueen and Governor." 



industry, at labour, principally weaving, 
under a rigid discipline, and the guardian^ 
ship of a garrison of two companies of 
the line, which are relieved from theit 
solitary and miserable quarters every 
three months. 
What a subject for reflection does this 

?lace ofler to the contemplative mind! 
'hirteen centuries have elapsed since the 
first building was erected there to the 
worship of the Deity, though wofitlly 
mingled with a superstitious adoratioil of 
the angel whom he had created, and 
who would have said to the worshippers, 
as the angel replied to the apostle, m the 
book of Revelation, " See thou do it not; 
fbr I am thy fellow-servant." 

The middle ages advanced and passed 
on, amidst darkness, credulity, and de- 
ception, and the noble builoing which 
we still contemplate with admiration, has 
successively resounded with the fin6 and 
harmonious chants of the Romish church, 
the prayers of the devout pilgrim, the 
supplications of the penitent, the blas- 
phemies of the profane, the ribaldry of 
the barrack i-oom, and the despairing ex- 
damations of the prison. — M. U* 
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The following narrative is extracted 
from an interesting volume, entitled, 
" E very-Day Scenes." 

The difficulties that presented them- 
selves against the frdfilment of my pro-^ 
mise to read the Bible for the afflicted 

widow L , were so hydra-headed, that 

I was almost tempted to give up the task 
as hopeless. First, her knowledge of En- 
glish was so imperfect, that even in 
speaking of every-day business, it was 
generally necessary to repeat a sentence 
twice over : how tnen was it possible she 
could be made to understand a difficult 
and new subject, when the very words in 
which it would be attempted to be ex- 
plained, presented in themselves such a 
formidable stumbling block ? 

Then I knew that to the lower orders, 
unused as they are to books, what is read 
is so much less comprehensible than any-* 
thing spoken ; and added to this, and the 
total ignorance of the pooi* creature, she 
was so overwhelmed with grief, and so 
completely absorbed in the thoughts of 
her lost son, that I despaired even of be- 
ing able to arrest her attention, much 
less engage her interest and understand- 
ing in the sulject 
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These doubts and fears could ' hare 
been no other than the suggestion of the 
enemy of souls. He alone could so per- 
vert the mind of an unworthy labourer in 
the Lord's vineyard, as to render it for- 
getful of the Almighty power, which can 
perfect strength in weakness,* of the 
Holy Spirit, whose influence can enable 
the poor and ignorant of this world to be 
often far wiser unto salvation than the 
refined and the learned : to lose sight, in 
short, of Him fh)m whom alone is the 
prepa3*ationof the heart, and see only the 
want of ability of the humble instrument 
employed. 

These faithless and sinfiil misgivings 
kept me away from my poor friend for 
several days ; for, in truth, I shrank from 
the thoughts <^ looking upon sufferings 
to which there seemed no prospect 
of ministering the healing balm of re- 
ligion. At length, however, better feel- 
ings prevailed, and I set out for the 
affiicted widow's cabin, resolved to make 
the attempt of reading to her, and leave 
the result to God. 

It was a lovely mominsr in soring. The 
Sim was shming'brightlyf and tbe^biid. 
singing from every tree. The air was 
filled with the fragrant perfume of the 
violet and primrose, and all <^e bursting 
buds and blossoms of early spring; in- 
numerable tiny flies were dancing and 
plajring in the sunbeams, and the bee 
was buzzing by with its soothing indus- 
trious hum. The merry voices of chil- 
dren at play rose from the fields, that 
sloped downwards from the path, and the 
young lambs were gambolling under the 
trees and among the hillocks, in all the 
glee of newborn existence. 

All these glad sights and sounds, the 
bright sunshine, and calm smiling land- 
scape, contrasted painfully with the 
closed door and melancholy look of the 
house of mourning. Its humble owner 
was no longer standing there with smil- 
ing face, or cheerfully plying her spin- 
ning wheel in the doorway ; all was dark 
^nd silent about the house. 

I found the bereaved mother sitting on 
^he floor, cutt^g up potatoes for seed. It 
4s a touching th&ig to see the poor puiv 
suing their ordinary toils and avocations 
in the midst of severe affliction, denied 
by the pressure of their necessities the 
luxury of indulging their grief. A gleam 
of satisfaction lit up for a moment her 
grief-worn countenance when she saw 
me. " Ah, you're welcome kindly," she 
said, arising and puflbiji|^ away the heap 



of potatoes from before her ,- and t saw 
the poor woman peering anxiously about, 
until her eyes rested upon the volume t 
had brought. 

It seemed indeed as though the ardent 
prayer I had sent up while crossing the 
threshold, that the Lord would open the 
mourner's heart to receive his own word, 
had been instantly answered. She ex- 
claimed, " That's the book ; God bless it, 
and you for coming with it to me ;" and 
drawing a chair forme, seated herself op- 
posite. Afl^r some conversation, I asked 
her what I should read about, expecting 
she would wish to hear something of a fu- 
ture state applici^le to her lost son, con- 
cluding, of course, th&t he was uppermost 
in her thoughts. I was mistaken. ** I'd 
like to know about our Saviour," was the 
reply. 

The poor woman's seat was lower than 
mine; she sat with her arms folded in 
her apron, and her earnest, intelligent 
eyes riveted upon my face, with the 
most fixed and absorbed attention. I 
began the first chapter of St. Luke, leav- 
ing out all that related to John the Bap- 
tist, lest the double story might embar- 
rass her, and reading as slowly and dis- 
tinctly as possible. 

Here I cannot help remarking upon 
the exceeding plainness and simplicity of 
style in which the gospel is wntten : it 
never sHruck me so forcibly as mi this 
occasion, owing, probably, to the great 
anxiety I felt that my poor hearer should 
understand what was read. 

She listened with intense interest, and 
seemed straining every nerve to catch the 
meaning. This was particularly the case 
whenever the virgin's name was men- 
tioned, she being, I have always remark- 
ed, an ohject of paramount veneration to 
the lower classes of Roman Catholics. The 

poor widow L — was an example df 

this : though extremely ignorant of every 
thing relating to the Creator and Saviour, 
she seemed tolerably well acquainted 
with the history of the vivgin, and asked 
me very eagerly whether there was any- 
thing in tbat book about the blessed 
Mary carrying her son on her back into 
Egypt, away from his enemies. She told me 
that her mother was a very holy woman, 
and wore always a long string of beads 
hanging down to the ground; that she 
devoted herself to the virgin, and had en- 
tered a religious order two yeara before 
her death, £dl the members of which were 
entitled to be clad in the robes of the 
virgin at the last day ! 
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Before leaving, I turned to tbe seventh 
chapter of Revelation, and read from the 
ninth verse to the end. Her cry of delight, 
her earnest exclamations in Irish, the fer- 
vent and impassioned devotion of her 
manner and gestures, I can never forget : 
they are indescribable. 

The ice once broken, my visits to the 
widow's cabin became regular, and I laid 
down a little plan for our readings. There 
was a force and energy in her simple say- 
ings that was most attractive, and the 
notes I took of them at the time, would 
fill a little volume. But these conversa- 
tions owed so much of their interest to 
the manner of my poor friend, the cir- 
cumstances in which she was placed, and 
the primitive simplicity of her pictur- 
esque, though little dwelling, that I al- 
most fear the record of them may seem 
trivial and tedious. 

One day the conversation turned on 
prayer. I asked her what prayers she 
used, to whom she prayed, and for what. 
She replied, *' I pray to God, then to the 
blessed virgin, and then to the angels. 
Then as soon as I'll open my eyes in the 
morning, an' before I'll close them at 
night, I pray for the soul of my mother 
and my husband;" and, she added, in a 
faltering voice, her eyes filling with tears, 
" to be sure now, I pray for my poor Tom's 
soul." 

I made no comment on this reply. 
Perhaps I was wrong ; but I thought that 
to enter upon controverted subjects, and 
all at once declare war against tlie old 
deep-rooted habits she had clung to 
ever since her childhood, wpuld utterly 
bewilder the poor thing, and defeat my 
object of acquainting her with the sim- 
ple truths of the gospel, and leading her 
to the Saviour. I therefore contented 
myself with offering up a silent prayer, 
that the word of God which is '' quick, 
and powerAil, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword," would gradually pierce 
asunder the veil of ignorance with which 
she was surrounded. 

We had more conversation on the nature 
of true prayer ; and I found, that not- 
withstanding her erroneous views, the 
poor widow, by no means went through 
the duty as a mere matter of form. 
'' See now. Miss Maria," she said, in her 
usual energetic manner, laying her hand 
on my arm, ** see now, I couldn't stretch 
on that bed ever, nor close my eyes in 
sleep and quietness, without saying my 
prayers — ^no, not if you were to give me 
the whole world for doiug it. But when 



I'll say my prayers to God, and when 
I'll ask him wid a good heart to forgive 
me my sins, and to take care of me, and 
when I'll just oifer myself up to Him on 
my two knees — then sure I may lay my- 
self down in quietness ; for don't I know 
He'll have an eye over myself an' over 
the cabin till morning : and then, at the 
flight o' night, I'll pray to him again, and 
praise his holy name." 

She uttered these words with a sin- 
cerity that was delightful, and I was 
especially glad to hear her speak about 
forgiving of her sins, for I had some 
doubts as to her convictions on that head. 
"What sins, then, do you commit," I 
asked, '^ that you should beg for forgive- 
ness at night ?" 

"Ah," she said, looking down and 
sighing, "many's the sin a body will 
commit — ^ay, so they will, unknownst to 
themselves at times. Maybe now, while 
I'll be sitting there forenenst the fire, 
doing nothing at all but watching the 
potatoes boiUng, I'll be sinning against 
the great God in my heart ; and sure I'll 
not rest at night till I'll ask him to for- 
give that. An ! 'tis a good thing to be 
praying, an' I often heard that very 
same you're after telling me now, about 
God hearing us at all times. I'm told 
he'll hear you, if you pray, an* you going 
along the road, or in tne fields, just every 
bit as well as if you were down upon 
your two knees before him. I like to be 
praying up to the great God, when I'm 
walking the road, or across the fields." 

The simple but forcible language of 
this poor woman was truly instructive. 
I often felt, while listening to her, that 
I had gone to her humble cabin to teach, 
but would come away taught many a 
valuable lesson myself. Oh, how fre- 
quently were her words keen monitors to 
me! What humbling contrasts I was 
forced to draw between her and myself! 
How often what she said made me wince 
under the sharp reprovings of con- 
science ! 

Seldom did I feel a severer pang of 
self-reproach than when she was telling 
me of her prayers for the souls of her 
departed relatives. There was this poor 
creature, in her ignorance, prajnng night 
and morning, unweariedly, long, long 
years, for the souls of those that were 
dear to her, long after their mortal bodies 
had mouldered away into the dust; and 
I, — with the objects of my afiection liv- 
ing before me, and every day gaining in- 
creased hold upon my heart, — what were 
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my pleadings before the throne of grace 
for their spiritual welfare compared to 
hers ! I too, who knew that while there 
was life only there was hope ; and that 
as the tree falls so must it lie ; I, who 
read in my Bible the gracious per- 
mission of God to bring those I loved, in 
the arms of faith, and lay them down at 
his mercy-seat ; and, more than this, the 
assured promise of Him who cannot lie, 
to hear and grant my petitions on their 
souls' behalf. 

The soothing and calming influence of 
the words of inspiration were strikingly 
manifest in the case of this afflicted suf- 
ferer. I constantly found her in tears, or 
seated over the fire wringing her hands, 
in a state of miserable dejection ; and I 
never left her without seeing her face 
beaming with hope and animation. Her 
love for the Bible, and delight with its 
contents, were very great. I have seen 
her take it up and kiss it with indescrib- 
able reverence and veneration ; and she 
often interrupted me, while I was read- 
ing, with, " That's the darling book — the 
good book — that's the book entirely, so it 
is, God bless it ! Well for j^em that can 
read it!" Her bursts of feeling on this 
subject were generally in Irish ; for she 
wanted words to convey her sensations 
in English. 

One day, after I had finished a chap- 
ter in the Revelation, she said, while 
every feature in her face was quivering 
with agitation, '*To hear of that opens 
all the veins in a body's heart. Yes, 
while I am listening, every drop of blood 
in my heart changes ; it goes to and fro 
within me." 

Sometimes when I went to visit her, 
I found her so busily employed, that 
I used to say, '' Though I am come to 
read, yet if you are busy" she in- 
variably interrupted me with, " The best 
business is to be hearkening to that 
book ;" and threw away every thing 
about which she was engaged. 

The sermon on the mount greatly de- 
lighted her, particularly the passage, 
" Ask, and it shall be given you," etc. She 
'aid her hands impressively on me, to 
arrest my attention, and then rising, took 
up her cloak from the dresser, and hold- 
ing it out by the corners, said slowly, 
and with the greatest feeling, '^ See now, 
I'm a poor woman ; God has given me 
enough, but still I'm poor, and I'd rather 
than the full up of this cloak of solid gold 
— ay, or the full up of it twice over, to 



be able to read that book. Indeed, in- 
deed I would." 

I thought of David's expression in the 
hundred and nineteenth Psalm, *' llie 
law of thy mouth is better unto me than 
thousands of gold and silver," and se- 
cretly blessed God for having bestowed a 
portion of the same spirit on this poor 
creature. "Yes," she continued, with 
that graceful action which often confers 
such an air of natural dignity on the Irish 
peasant, " Yes, I'd rather be listening to 
that (meaning, 'Ask, and it shall be given 
you,* etc.) than if you were to give me 
the best golden guinea that ever was 
made. If I could read it myself, I'd be 
at it ever an' always, I'd be reading the 
livelong day ; I'd never stop, so I would- 
n t. 

Alas ! how often is the Bible left lying 
neglected on its dusty shelf, or read as a 
task coldly and unwillingly. How lan- 
guidly do our sluggish souls desire the 
sincere milk of the word, instead of long- 
ing for it as ardently as the hungry in- 
fant seeks the nourishment that instinct 
teaches is needful for its growth. This 
poor peasant, with her warm and heart- 
felt enthusiasm, might have brought many 
an enlightened Christian to shame. She 
was certainly a pattern in some respects, 
shining brightly through the mists of 
error and ignorance. 

The great faith the widow L at- 

tached to the Bible, a book she had never 
heard of till within a few months, often 
struck me as extraordinary. She was al- 
ways ready to give a preference to what was 
read in it, even over any traditions she 
had heard in her childhood from her 
mother, of whose sanctity, as a devotee 
to the virgin, she had the highest opi- 
nion. 

Once, when we were reading the de- 
nial of Christ by Peter, she interrupted 
me to tell how she had heard that the 
first time the cock crew, the soldiers in 
the hall were displeased with the noise, 
and killed it ; they threw the body into a 
pot of boiling water, where it lay until 
Peter denied the Lord the third time, 
when the dead cock instantly sprang out 
of the water, and flew away, crowing 
loudly. 

" Now is that in the book ?" she ear- 
nestly inquired, when she had related the 
tradition. I simply replied, ** No : there 
is nothing more than what I have read to 
you." Upon which she gave up her ver- 
I sion of the story at once, saying, with a 
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tow of her hud, " Oii, then, I tUppoH 
that about the pot of boiliog w«t«r wm 
not .true i only rtwies of the old people 
that they nied juet to be telling in Irish 
to one another." 

Another time a. chapter in the Bible 
mat the cause of making the poor woman 
renounce a practloe held aacred, by the 
lower orders, from time immemorial, that 



occurs in the churchyard wllere they 
Ue. 

This day I fbund her unusually de- 
pressed, and on inquiring the cause, 
heard that a death had occurred in the 
neighbourhood, and that she was going to 
attend the funeral, and cry over the 
grave of her son. On these occasions, it 
often happens that a wonian> even in the 
case of a friend long since dead, will 
abandon herself to such immoderate grief, 
aa to be removed from the grave in a 
state of complete exhaustion. 

Such a trial for the poor bereaved mo- 
ther, while her sorrow was so fVesh and 
poignant, was much to be dreaded : but 
to think (tf arguing against such an in- 
Tariable and deep-rooted custom seemed 
quite hopeless. Nothing was said, there- 
Bire, to her on the subject. I turned to 
the eleventh of St. John, Uld the beauti- 
ful narrative of the rising of Lazanil 
sMin engrossed her attention, and yielded 
that comfort which this touching chapter 
never fails to affbrd to every mourner. 
When I had finished, I read over again 
the tfiirty-first and thirty-second verses, 
and laying down the hook, added, 

" You see Mary did not go the grave 
aa was supposed ; she went to throw her- 
self at her Saviour's feet. Here is a let- 
son for us when we lose a friend ; net to 
go weeping and wdling ov«r the poor 
nfelees nody, which can do it no good, 
and does ourselves great harm { but like 
Mary to go tn the Lord Jesot Christ, who 
can comfort our afflicted hearts, and save 
our Immortal souls." 

She kept her head hurled in her apron 
for a moment, as if revolving sometning 
in her mind, and then exclaimed, with 
her usual energy, " No, 111 not go to the 
grave I I'll never go there again. No, 
I'om agra, your poor mother wlU never 
go, nor cry a tear over your cold grave, 
where you're lying ; she'll go to Himself, 
the Saviour of the world,' —Brery-Doy 
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It may be that to-morrow I shall cross 
tiie Channel, but, if it be posuble, I must 
see Netley Ahbey to-day. Much have I 
heard of this picturesque ruin, and of the 
sweet seclusion and romantic beauty of 
its situation. Were I a bird, thither 
would I fly ; or were I a fish, this South- 
ampton water would soon be crossed by 
me ; hut being neither the one nor the 
other, I must wait till the fenrman, who 
's at the moment absent, arrives, to put 
ne across in his boat, 

Southampton is the birth-place of Dr. 
saac Watta, a foct that will render the 
>lace more interesting to many than if it 
tad been the birth-place of a king. Much 
business is carried on by the inhabitants, 
with the Chan^iel island, Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Aldemey and Sark. The wind has 
been rising ever since midnight, and is 
now whistlmg around me in right earnest. 
Its fitful bursts, accompanied with S' 



In the Weak fuati^ autumn, for Lhe Hoi 

SmmB gathering tiling from uothei aplraR, 
ADd in tublizna myiteciouj aymptthy, 
Mid'i bouadlng ipirlt eblts aod twellt mora high, 
ARoidast to tlie blllovi' lattice laU." 
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Here comes the feitymati, as leisurely 
as though it would haraly serve his pur- 
pose to put a single passenger across 
the water. We shall hare a rough pass- 
agCj hut no matter if we are binder His 
care who ''measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, and meted out hea- 
ven with the span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure, and 
Weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a halance," Isa. xl. 12. Without 
His protection, a hreeze may hrin^ ahout 
our destruction, and with it a whirlwind 
cannot injure a hair of our heads. 

This is indeed lovely ! Netley Ahhey 
is about two or three miles distant from 
Southampton, and I am now drawing 
near to the ruin, hut the enchanting 
beauty of the surrounding landscape has 
8t>elled me to this spot, which mingles 
the elegaiice of the patk with the wilder 
witchery of the rudest heath. Water 
and Woodland in the distance^ and the 
fbreground entanglement of shrubs and 
i^n&i 'and fern, and briar, adorn the 
place with variegated beavfy, while the 
Unbroken solitude imparts a depth and 
tone to my emotions. The glowing sun- 
shine and the gusty wind cidd tt) my de- 
light, and give an upward tendency to 
dll my thoughts. 

Sometimes the busy fancy delights in 
strange contrasts. Let me contrast, for 
a moment, the verdant and coloured foli- 
age^ the pute air, and the sweet seclusion 
of this fair spot with an opposite scene 
which t witnessed yesterday; it will make 
me, perhaps, value my present advan- 
tages, and I shall gate around me with 
feelings of additional thankfulness and 
joy. 

How difiefent the walk from dne end of 
Lower Thames street in London to the 
other, from the bottom of Fish street hill 
to the Tower! Cabs, hackney coaches, and 
XiB,tn8geBf crowd on each other. Loaded 
porters make their way to the different 
steam packets, and streams of company 
flow on to the same place of destination. 
The huge wheels of heaVily-laden wa- 

fons grind the ground, as they leave the 
liferent wharfs, And the iron-shod hoofs 
of huge horses putting forth their strength, 
strike fire against the stones^ The crack- 
ing of whalebone wliipsj the clamorous 
coiitentiott of excited carters, and the 
Ihouis of police officers resoundi 

On the right hand of the street are the 
Custom house. Billingsgate fish market, 
packet offices, fruit stores, wharfii, and 



quays; gloomy arohes and intricate en- 
trances to the buildings on the river 
side ; immense warehouses, with folding 
doors, tier above tier, and oval glased 
apertures in the wall to let in light. Iron 
and wooden cranes are at work, high in 
the air. Here a bulky pack of wool is 
hoisted up, and there a heavy hoffshead 
is danglea down. Thick, upright heams 
of timber, [with ponderous cross pieces, 
are placed against the ground floors of 
the warehouses, to defend them from the 
heavy wagons ; straw, dirt, and filth are 
swept together in an unsightly manner, 
while the smell of fish is equally offen- 
sive. ^ 

The left hand of the street is occupied 
with shops, stores, offices, and public 
houses. Brokers, ship agents. Custom 
house agents, and agents of all kinds, 
are there found in abundance. Oranges, 
apples, nuts, and all sorts of fruit, British 
and foreign. Salmon, cod, sprats, her- 
rings, pilcnards, and all sorts of fish, salt 
and fresh, may be there bought ; and at 
times, the shops are besieged with buyers. 
The street is too narrow for the vehicles, 
the footpath is too narrow for the pass- 
engers ; so that what with soldiers pass 
ing to the Tower, and Sailors to the 
docks, people going to Billingsgate mar- 
ket and the Custom house, cabs, coaches, 
ahd carriages, carts, Wagons, and vans, 
porters, passengers^ and polieemen, bro^ 
kers, agents^ and clerks. Custom house offi- 
cers ; wharfingers, and boatmen ; Jews, 
foreigners, and the constant throng set in 
motion by business and pleasure, Lower 
Thames street presents a very different 
scene to that wnich is now gladdening 
my eye and my heart. How delightful 
the contrast ! 

A minute or two ago a shining some- 
thing glided into the furte-brake at my 
feet. Taking it, or perhaps mistaking i^ 
for a snake, I have vainly tried to dis- 
cover the scaly reptile. Not that I want 
to crush its head, or dlsfi^ri its form of 
beauty ; no^ no ! There is room enough 
in the world for thee and me, friend 
speckled-back ; and yet, willingly would 
I gaze admiringly on the nainted coat 
with which thy Maker has clothed theev 

When curiosity has been fairly excited, 
how prodigiously it increases) the nearer 
it approaches its expected gratification. 
Not yet can I discern a tower, a but- 
tress, or an oriel window, although 00 
near the ruin ; but this redundant foliage 
hides every thiiig from view. I am alone, 
and feel the cdm delights of addtude; 
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for fuch ia the varied nature of excite- 
ment, that at one moment our eyes are 
lit up with pleasure, and in the next we 
can exclaim, 

" Ah, what is joy, but turbulence unholy, 
When with the charm compared of heavenly 
mdancholy ?" 

This gusty day, so alluring to me, 
seems to hold out but few attractions to 
others, otherwise my pathway would be 
freely peopled by visitors to the abbey. 

Here, at last, is the venerable pile ! 
not so extended as my fancv had pictured 
it, but yet more lovely. The deep seclu- 
sion of the ruin, the elaborate beauty of 
its eastern window ; the fallen fragments 
and broken pillars lying in desolation, 
and the oaks and other trees which grow 
around, and even amid the roofless walls 
of the ruin, exercise an arresting influ- 
ence over the spectator. The clustering 
ivy, that friend and companion of ancient 
buildings and aged trees, is here abund- 
ant 

Ivy I thou art ever green, 
Let me changeless, then, be leen ; 
While my Saviour loves me, ne'er 
Let my love grow old and sere. 

Ivy I clinging round the tree. 
Gladly would I learn of thee ; 
Clinging, as the year goes round, 
To the cross would I be found. 

History fixes the date of the foundation 
of this place to be early in the thirteenth 
century: and Peter Roche, bishop of 
Winchester, is named as its founder. 
Though now called Netley, it formerly 
bore the name of Letteley; its first 
charter was granted by Henry iii., in 
the year 1251. The Cistertian monks, 
who with all the austerities of their order, 
resided at the abbey, came originally 
from a neighbouring monastic establish- 
ment called Beaulieu. 

However celebrated Netley may have 
been for the beauty of its architecture, 
the number of its inmates and the 
amount of its revenue, must at all times 
have been small. At the end of the thir- 
teenth century, it was set down as having 
an income of seventeen pounds only. 
Leland found but one book among the 
community — a copy of Cicero's Treatise 
on Rhetoric; and at the dissolution of 
the fraternity, it consisted of no more 
than twelve monks, with their abbot; 
their net revenue being about one hun- 
dred pounds a year. 

How little can we realize in our minds, 
now books are so abundant among us, , 
the possibility of a body of men, having 



credit for piety and learning, possessing 
but one volume in their library. Without 
any intentional reflection on the attain- 
ments of the brotherhood, we may ven- 
ture to G(^nclude, that the amount of 
their acquirements could not have been 
very great, when their sources of in- 
•formation were so very scanty. 

There is reason to suppose that, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, Netley Abbey 
was sometimes s^led Netley Castle. The 
earl of Huntingdon is said to have been 
the proprietor of the place some time in 
the seventeenth century ; and of him the 
following strange story is told by Browne 
Willis, the antiquary. 

" The earl," it is said, " about the year 
1700, or soon after, made a contract 
with a Mr. Walter Taylor, a builder of 
Southampton, for the complete demo- 
lition of the abbey ; it being intended by 
Taylor to employ the materials in erecting 
a town-house at Newport, and other 
buildings. After makmg this agree- 
ment, however, Taylor dreamed, that as 
he was pulling down a particular window, 
one of the stones forming the arch fell 
upon him, and killed him. His dream 
impressed him so forcibly, that he men- 
tioned the circumstance to a friend, who is 
said to have been the father of the well- 
known Dr. Isaac Watts, and in some per- 
plexity asked hisadvice. His friend thought 
it would be the safest course for him to 
have nothing to do with the affair, re- 
specting which he had been so alarmingly 
forwarned, and endeavoured to persuade 
him to desist from his intention. Taylor, 
however, at last decided upon paying no 
attention to his dream, and accordingly 
began his operations for the pulling down 
of the building; in which he had not 
proceeded far, when, as he was assisting 
m the work, the arch of one of the win- 
dows, but not the one he had dreamed 
of, which was the east window, still 
standing, fell upon his head, and frac- 
tured his skull. It was thought at first 
that the wound would not prove mortal ; 
but it was aggravated through the un- 
skilfulness of tne surgeon, and the man 
died. It is very possible that the whole 
of this story may have originated from 
the single incident of Taylor having met 
with his death in the way he did ; the 
added circumstance of the previous dream, 
etc., are not beyond the license of em- 
bellishment, of which rumomr and tradi- 
tion are accustomed to avail themselves 
in such cases. The accident which befell 
Taylor, however, being popularly attri- 
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btited to the special interposition of| 
Heaven, is said to have, for the time, 
saved the abbey from demolition. But 
the place soon after passed out of the 
possession of the earls of Huntingdon, 
and has since been successively in that 
of various other families." 

When musing amid the broken pillars 
and mouldering walls of time-worn ruins, 
surrounded by forest trees, a conscious- 
ness of seclusion must be communicated 
to the mind; but when these trees are 
found, not only in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a ruin, but absolutely rooted 
Within the building itself, and lifting up 
their aspiring heads through the roofless 
apartments, th*ey tell a tale of yet deeper 
interest. Thought is compelled by them 
to retrograde, and reflection is flung back 
to a distant period. The ruined pile 
must have been a ruin, long before the 
trees could have rooted themselves in 
their deserted floors. It is thus that the 
gazer on Netley Abbey is aflected : he 
concludes, from the desolation round 
him, that ages have passed in succession 
over the mouldering pile ; but the tall 
trees add their living testimony to this 
truth. 

This mingling of massv walls with 
the stems, branches, and foliage of goodly 
trees, has a strange efiect. Nature ap- 
pears to be asserting her sovereign^ 
once more, and taking possession of what 
for ages she has been deprived. I could 
muse here for a day. The place is over- 
grown with vegetation ; the grass is rank 
beneath the foot Before me is a goodly 
and luxuriant shrub, springing from a 
fissure in the decayed stone wall; from 
the very bosom of' the building, adorn- 
ing the hoary walls with leaves and 
flowers. 

So mty we see, what time the sabbath bells 

Are flinging far their music on the gale ; 

Some hoary-headed yillager bestride 

The churchyard path, and linger 'mong the graves. 

Though bent with years, his ample sinewy frame 

Bespeaks the giant strength he once jwssest : 

We gaze with reverence on him. There he stands 

The goodly ruin of a noble prime, 

Age on his brow, and flowrets in his bosom. 

Nedey is undoubtedly one of the most 
romantic and picturesoue ruins in Eng- 
land ; though nothing but its G;rey stone 
walls are standing, to tell the tide of what 
it was in former years. So small a por- 
tion of the edifice remains, that it strikes 
the spectator as an abbey in miniature ; 
and perhaps this circumstance increases, 
rather than diminishes its influence over 
the spectator. The eye takes in at once 



the entirety of its attractions, and the 
mind undistracted by a multiplicity of 
parts, thus brought to a point, more dis- 
tinctly and more pleasingly indulges its 
meditations. The poet Bowles has thus 
addressed the ruin. 

" Fallen pile I I ask not what has been thy fate ; 
But when the weak winds wafted from the main, 
Through each lone arch, like spirits that complain, 
Come hollow to my ear, 1 meditate 
On this world's passing pageant, and the lot 
Of those who once might proudly, in their prime. 
Have stood with giant port ; till bowed by time. 
Or injury, their ancient boast forgot. 
They might have sunk, ^ke thee; though thus 

forlorn 
They lift their heads, with venerable hairs 
Besprent, majestic yet, and as in scorn 
Of mortal vanities, and short-lived cares ; 
E'en so dost thou, lifting thy forehead grey. 
Smile at the tempest, and time's sweeping sway." 

Standing, as I now am, on a fallen frag- 
ment of the ruin, and gazing on that fair 
eastern window, surrounded by the ivy- 
clad, grey, dilapidated walls, and the 
branches of goodly trees, I am beckoning 
from the shadows of long-past ages, the 
father abbots, and the cowled monks of 
other days : ay ! and they come at 
fancy's bidding. They are gliding through 
the gothic arches in procession, telling 
their beads, and bowing down at an 
image of the cross. Even now, their 
chanted matins and requiems are ring- 
ing through these roofless walls. The 
past is before me ; yonder is a nook with a 
skull and a cross, and here comes a 
pale-faced, bare-headed, and bare-footed 
monk, to ofier up his Ave Marias, kneel- 
ing on the cold flint stone. 

A visitor has entered the ruin ; I see 
no procession : I hear no chant ; the 
nook, the skull, and the cross are gone ; 
the bare-headed monk has departed ; the 
picture of my imagination is destroyed, 
and less disposed for company than for 
meditation, I leave the ruins of Netley. 



THE CRUSADES.— No. IV. 

Trembling, I look upon the secret springs 
Of that licentious craving in the mind. 
To act the god among external things. 
To bind on apt suggestion, or unbind ; 
And marvel not that antique faith inclined 
To crowd the world with metamorphosis. 
Vouchsafed in pity, or in wrath assigned. 

WORDSWOBTH. 
THS FOVRTH CRTTSADX. 

The rescue of the holy sepulchre from 
the hands of the Moslem was not the 
only motive the pontiffs of Rome had in 
view when they stirred up Christendom 
to the strife. While the kings and princes 
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of Ei^rope were spending ^he best bloo4 
of their subjects in the enterprise, they 
were seeking the estftblishmept pf thsvt 
uphallowed power which they assumed 
pver ^11 the nations of the West. 

An incident which well illustrates this, 
occurred on the death of the emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa. His eldest son, 
Henry yi., required pope Celestine to 
perform the ceremony of his coronation. 
After some deliberation, the demand was 
granted, and Henry was crowned in the 
church of St. Peter, havine previously 
sworn that he would maintam the rights 
of the church. The ceremony was scarcely 
completed, when Celestine raised his foot, 
and kicked off the crown which he had 
just placed on the monarch's head, to 
show that he had the power of depriving 
him of the imperial dignity, as well as 
conferring it ; and the insult was not re- 
sented : so towering was the ambition of 
the pontifib of Rome at this date — ^so ab- 
solute their power ! 

The crusades were, therefore, favour- 
able to the ambition of the pontiffs of 
Rome. Palestine was a field to which 
they could send men bold and ambitious 
like themselves; and, while they were 
thus employed, they could sit in the 
Vatican void of fear. Hence it was not 
to be expected that, while the holy sepul- 
chre remained in the hands of the infidel, 
they would forego their ambitious and 
doubtful line of policy, 

" Hiiman glory's ening path 

Is tiacked with desolating woe ; 
It moves in guile, it strikes in Tn-atb, 
And dims the light of life below.** 

No sooner bad the truce between 
Richard and Si^adin expired, than a 
fourth crusade was called into existei^pe 
by the ambitious pope. Celestine, and 
Henry vi. of Germany, wboin he bftd 90 
grossly insulted. 

Before this occurred, the brave and 
generous Saladin had passed off the stage 
of life, leaving directions that, on the day 
of his funeraj, a shroud should be borne 
on the point of a spear, and a herald pro- 
claim, in a loud voice, " Saladin, the con- 
queror of Asia, out of all the fruits of his 
victories, carries with him only this piece 
of linen cloth !" a humbling lesson to the 
sons of ambition. 

On the death of Saladin, his army ral- 
lied round his brother Saphadin, whom 
they raised to the throne. Like Saladin, 
the new monarch was renowned for his 
wisdom and valour ; and, by his skill and 
policy, he had so strengthened the go- 



ven^me^t copfipaitted to his hands, tbf^t, 
when the period of the t|*uce expired, he 
was prepared to meet the combined forces 
of Cbristendom, a.d. 1197* 

The new champions of the press ar-» 
rived at Acre. SaphadiQ) whp was in- 
formed of their hostile intentions, an- 
ticipated thepi in the field; and before 
they could advance to Jaffa, he had d^ 
mantled the town, and put thousands of the 
inhabitants to the sword. An action tool^ 
place soon after, in which the strength 
and discipline of the Germans secured 
the victory ; but, turning aside from the 
path to Jerusalem, to reduce the minor 
fortress of Thoron, they met with a sig- 
nal overthrow. Foes, also, prevailed 
within the camp of the crusaders. Fac- 
tion and insubordination broke down the 
rules of restraint and order; and, while 
thus distracted, the crusaders were in-r 
formed that the sultans of Egypt and 
Syria w^re confederating together foir 
their destruction. The German princes 
now deserted theur forces in the night, 
and fled to Tyre. The army followed in 
the same direction, in indescribable con- 
fusion. As they pursued their march, an« 
other contest took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Jaffa, which was favourable to 
the crusaders; but the death of the em- 
peror Henry again disconcerted their 
measures. Many returned into Eurc^, 
to assist in the election of a auccessoTy 
and the remainder were destroyed by ^ 
body of Turks, as they were commemch 
rating what they consideied the virtues 
and abstinence of St. Martin in the midst 
of unseemly revels. 

TBS FIFTH CKIT8ADE. 

As with the stream our voyage we pursue, 
The gross materials of this world present 
A marvellous study of wild accident ; 
Uncouth proximities of old and new; 
And bold traAsfigurations, more untrue 
(As might be deemed) to discipliBed intent, 
Than aught the sky's fitntastic element, 
When most fantastic, offen to the view. 

WoanswoBVs. 

At the close of the fourth crusade, Uie 

Eeople of ]&irope were impressed with a 
elief, that either the difficulties of the 
enterprise had been concealed, or that 
the time fixed in the councili of Pravi- 
dence for the deliverance of Palestine 
was not yet come. This was a feeling 
that required all the energies of the. 
ehurch to surmount. Eloquent harangues 
were uttered to call Europe again to 
arms, and the power of oratory was now 
seconded by pretended miracles. 

Foulkes c2p Neuilly was the «hief 
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preacher of the Hfth orusad^ This man 
equalled Peter the hermit in the ardour 
of his addressi and Bernard in ora- 
torical talents* He was aided in his at- 
tempts to raise an army hy pope Innocent 
III., and the call of the church was even- 
tually listened to with a ready ohedience. 

France and the Low Countries chiefly 
supplied the force which composed the 
armic» of the fifth crusade* But the 
crusaders turned aside from the path 
leading to Jerusalem. Venice had under- 
taken to convey the armies into Asia, 
and Arrigo Dandolo, an old man of up- 
wards of ninety years of age, who had 
almost lost his sight, and who was doge 
of Venice, was the soul of the enter- 
prise. Arrigo Dandolo, however, saw 
more deeply than most of his contempo- 
raries into political intrigues, and he per- 
suaded the crusaders to conquer Zara, a 
Dalmatian city, for the Venetians. After 
this exploit, they entered into a treaty with 
young Alexis Commenus, for restoring 
his father to the throne of Constantinople, 
and finally, they seized upon the Greek 
empire for themselves, and placed one of 
their captains, Baldwin, count of Flan^ 
ders, upon the throne. 

The crusaders, to escape the bann of 
the pope, for the non-fulfilment of their 
enterprise, sent him a letter, stating that 
they apprehended so great a multitude 
would DC burdensome to the Holy Land ; 
that they thought it expedient to settle 
the disquiets that existed in Constantino- 
ple, in order to secure for themselves 
the necessary supplies and assistance for 
future proceedings; extolling the riches 
of Constantinople, and the fertility of the 
country which they were led to appropri- 
ate to themselves ; and finally, they con- 
cluded with entreating his holiness to 
hold a council at Constantinople, as his 
predecessors had done in ancient times. 

Pope Innocent knew too well what be- 
ionffed to the pontifical character not to 
publish the bann against the crusaders, 
who, instead of conquering the infidels, 
deposed those called Christian princes; 
but, in considering the circumstances, as 
he said, he again absolved them. He 
saw, in truth, that the capture of Con- 
stantinople promised greater advantages 
than any victory over the Mohammedans 
could confer ; for it opened a way to the 
establishment of the supremacy of the 
Romish see over the churches of the East. 
Innocent, however, declined visiting Con- 
stantinople. 
Notwithstanding the French had failed 



in the rescue of the Holy l^and frpm the 
Moslems, their conquests over the Greeks 
had an indirect innuence in proinoting 
the welfare of the Christians in Pales- 
tine. The Mussulmans were alarmed at 
their power, and Saphadin gladly con- 
cluded a truce for six years, which was 
the chief result of this enterprise, as re- 
pects the Holy Land, a.d. }20Q. 

THE 'SIXTH CBU8ADZ. 

From land to land 



The ancient thrones tf Christendom an staff 
For occupation of a msigic vand, 
And 'tis the pope that wields it. 

WOBDSWOETH. 

The sound of war vfas not long hushed 
to peace. Th^ armies of the cross and 
the crescent soon met again on the 
fields of Palestine. Where the feet of 
the Redeemer of mankind l\dd walked, 
where he had published peace and sal- 
vation to a gnilty world, there supersti- 
tion and infidelity again raised the war 
cry — again strove for empire. 

Before the truce with Saphadin had 
expired, Mary, the daughter of Isabella, 
by Conrad of Tyre, was acknowledged 
queen of Jerusalem, and Philip Augustus 
of France brought about her marriage 
with John de Brienne, who was held in 
high estimation among the knights of 
Europe, both for his wisdom in council 
and experience in war. The tropes of 
the Christians in Palestine were so ex- 
alted by this unio% that they refused to 
prolong the truce with Saphadin, upon 
which the Sultan marched an army to 
the neighbourhood of Tripoli, and threat- 
ened hostilities, John de Brienne op^ 
posed the Moslem with great bravery, 
and saved his states from the annihila- 
tion with which they were threatened; 
but he foresaw the luture overthrow of 
the Christian kingdom in Palestine, and 
appealed i/& Rpme for succour. 

Honorius III., who had succeeded to 
pope Innocent, did not lightly regard this 
appeal. Bent on a orMsade, he sent his 
commands io every Eiuropean sovereign. 
He forbade the king of France to aid his 
son in the conquest of England, threat- 
ened the king of Spotland u he wavered 
in his allegiance to the English qrown, 
summoned the Greek emperor of Thessa^ 
lonica to liberate his pnsoners, and re- 
quired both the king of Arragon, and 
tne young count of Xonlouse to purchase 
a reconciliation with the church by aiding 
against the Saracens. 

Nor was an appeal to the conscience 
overlooked. Honorius remind^ the 
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seyeral monarchs that the time was come 
when a successful effort might be made 
to rescue Palestine out of the hands of 
the infidel, and that, while those who 
should fight faithfully under the banners 
of the cross would obtain a crown of 
glor}^ such as refused to enlist under 
those banners would be subjected to 
everlasting torments. 

It is remarkable that Honorius used 
one argument in favour of the crusades 
which has been often urged by Protest- 
ant writers against his own church. 
** The Mohammedan heresy," said he, 
"the Beast foretold by the Spirit, will 
not live for ever; its age is 666." He 
concluded with an assurance that the 
Saviour would condemn those for gross 
ingratitude and infidelity, who neglected 
to march to his succour, at a time when 
he was in danger of being driven from 
the kingdom which he had purchased 
with his blood. 

This crusade was preached by Robert 
de Courcon, whose fanaticism was as 
fervid as that of the hermit and Foulkes ; 
but whose eloquence fell short of both. 
De Courcon invited all to assume the 
cross, and enrolled among the list of 
adventurers in this enterprise, men, 
women, and children, and even the old, 
the blind, the* lame, and the diseased. 
The multitude of crusaders was very 
great, and the offerings of money to 
carry on the war were immense. The 
crusade was sanctioned by the emperor 
of Constantinople, the kinss of France, 
England, Hungary, Jerusalem, Arragon, 
and other coimtries, who, by their repre- 
sentatives in the council of Lateran, de- 
clared war against the infidels, and pro- 
nounced it to be the sacred duty of Chris- 
tendom to take up arms agamst them. 
As an attraction, the usual privileges, dis- 
pensations, and indulgences, were grant- 
ed to the crusaders, and Honorius con- 
tributed thirty thousand pounds towards 
defraying the expenses. 

At the period of the arrival of the 
crusaders in Asia (a.d. 1216) the sons 
of Saphadin were at the head of affairs 
in Syria, their father having retired from 
the fatigues of royalty. They chiefly 
consisted of Hungarians and the soldiers 
of Lower Germany. They landed at 
Acre. Although unprepared to encounter 
so formidable a force, the Saracen chiefs 
advanced to Naplosa, the ancient She- 
chem. It required, however, but a small 
force to resist the crusaders. They were 
already, indeed, half conquered by their 



irregularities. Wandering over the coun- 
try, they committed the greatest enormi- 
ties, and were cut off in parties by the 
suffering and incensed inhabitants. The 
king of Hungary, moreover, was so dis- 
gusted with the campaign, that he re- 
fused to remain in Palestine; and the 
consequence of this defection was, that 
the king of Jerusalem, the duke of Aus- 
tria, and the master of the hospitallers 
took up a defensive position on tne plain 
of Cesarea ; while the Templar and Teu- 
tonic knights seized upon Mount Carmel, 
where they surrounded themselves with 
fortifications for fear of the Saracens. 

During the next spring, tbeir fears 
were relieved by the arrival of a rein- 
forcement of crusaders from the upper 
parts of Germany. The chiefs of the 
crusades, however, now resolved to with- 
draw their troops from Palestine, and to 
carry on the war in Egypt. 

Damietta was the first object of at- 
tack, and the castle or fortress, which 
was supposed to command the towh, soon 
fell into their hands. In the mean time, 
some of the best soldiery of Europe ap- 
peared at the mouth of the Nile, to aid 
them in their operations. Italy sent thi- 
ther her choicest soldiers, imder the 
legates Pelagius and de Courcon; France 
sent her valitint sons, under the counts 
of Nevers and Le March, the archbishop 
of Bourdeaux, the bishops of Meaux, 
Autun, and Paris; while England sent 
her chivalrous troops under the celebrated 
warriors, the earls of Arundel, Chester, 
and Salisbury. 

The loss of Damietta now appeared in- 
evitable, and Khamel, the sultan of Syria, 
apprehensive that the crusaders would 
advance to Jerusalem, issued orders to 
destroy the fortifications, to prevent its 
retention as a place of defence. At the 
same time, the Saracen leaders proposed 
terlns of peace. They offered to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem, and to liberate all 
the prisoners in Syria and Egypt. They 
proposed, also, to retain only tne castles 
of Karac and Monetreale as necessary for 
the safe passage of pilgrims and mer- 
chants in their intercourse with Mecca ; 
while, as an equivalent for these con- 
cessions, they only required the imme- 
diate evacuation of Egypt 

Success had made the crusaders arro- 
gant. They refused to listen to terms of 
peace, however advantageous to their 
cause, and resolved to prosecute the siege 
with vigour. Damietta was taken by 
them after they had besieged it for a 
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yetix and a hM, and they found only 
three inhabitants out of Ihe seventy ' 
thousand they had originally shut up : 
within the town : bo resolute had heen 
their defence, go devoted their patriot- 
ism. A.D. 1218. 

A treaty of peace was again proposed 
by the Saracen chiefs, and ogam acom- 
fuUy refused by the crusaders. Depend- 
ing on thair prowess, they resolved on an 
immediate attack upon Grand Cairo, and 
they dreamed of reducing the whole of 
Egypt, and finally, of subjecting all the 
Motwmmedan states on the shores of the 



Mediterranean. It was hut a dream. A. 

few months' campaign on the shores of 
the Nile dispersed their virions of future 
conquest. They were reduced to the ne- 
cessity of asking permission to return 
into Palestine, and to purchase theic 
safety by giving up all their acquisitions 
in Egypt. On their arrival in Palestine, 
the barons of Syria and the military 
orders retired to Acre, where they await- 
ed an attack from the enraged Saracens, 
and the crusaders returned into Europe. 
The Holy Land was still possessed by the 
Moslems! E. F. 
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Cbarles I, succeeded bis father as 
monarch of Great Britain, March 27, 
162S, being then twenty-four years old. 
If the reader calls to mmd the principal 
circumstances of the hite reign, he will 
be aware that king James left no easy 






The c 



pressed with debts, and in need of pecu- 
niary supplies, which the parliament was 
unwilling to grant ; the people, and the 
leaders in parliament, desired the removal 
of abuses, with the confirmation of cer- 
tain privileges which the late king was 
unwilling to bestow. 



not only been educated with the same 
high ideas of his personal prerogative; 
hut possessed a firmness of temper, 
strengthened by the warmth natural to 
youth, which rendered him still more 
likely, than his father, to come into col- 
lision with bis subjects, while his superior 
regard to moral character gave him in- 
creased influence- 
There was not that change in the mea- 
sures of government which is usual at 
the beginning of a new reign. The duke 
of Buckingham possessed the full confid- 
ence of the new monarch, and had still 
greater influence over him than-over his 
father, Tlie course of policy pursued 
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was the same as in the late reign : thus to 
gratify the favourite, Charles burdened 
himsdf with a Spanish war, which all 
matters, both at home and abroad, ren- 
dered it desirable for him to avoid. 

One of the earliest measures was to 
oondude the marriage of the king with 
the French princess, Henrietta Maria. 
The union was solemnized at Paris, by 
proxy, early in May ; but the new queen 
did not arrive in London till the middle 
of June, when public ceremonies were 
prevented by one of the plagues then fre- 
quent in the metropolis. More than forty 
thousand died of pestilence during the 
year, in London, besides twenty thousand 
carried off by other diseases — a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants. 

On June 18, the parliament assembled, 
when the king called attention to his 

Secuniary wants ; as, in addition to the 
ebts of the late king, and the present 
expenses of the court, nioney was needed 
to carry on the war with Spain. But the 
opponents of the court in the House of 
Commons had become a regular and ac- 
tive body, and were seriously alarmed re- 
specting Popery ; for, in addition to the 
increased danger arising from a marriage 
with a princess of that religion, many of 
the clergy, most in favour, did not hesi- 
tate to avow tenets, and to countenance 
proceedings, which, in many respects, 
were opposed to those of the EugUah 
Reformers of the preceding century, so 
as to be at variance with the literal state* 
ments of the Articles and Homilies of 
the English church, and which, if follow- 
ed out to their full results, must lead to 
Popery itself. This alarm evidently was 
the national feeling, and did not arise 
from a factious spirit, as probably some 
other proceedings did. The events of the 
last century, in Europe, had led to a de- 
cided horror of Popery, wherever that 
faith was not the dominant religion. 
Those actuated only by worldly motives, 
saw its hostility to all improvement and 
freedom, whether mental or corporeal; 
those who knew the importance of true 
religion, regarded Popery as destructive 
to the soul, and both classes considered 
any probability of a return to Popery as 
a national evil. Under these feelings, 
one of the ^rst steps of the House of 
Commons was to petition the king to 
enforce the laws against the Popish recu- 
sants, and the seminarist missionaries se- 
cretly at work in England. Nothing could 
be less welcome to Charles, who, at his 



marriage, had secretly engaged to toler- 
ate those who professed Popery in his 
dominions. It then proceeded against 
Dr. Montague, who had avowed the doc- 
trines already noticed, in a manner vhich 
the parliament thought was a contempt 
of the house. As to money, only a small 
grant was made, wholly inadequate to 
the expense of the war entered into by 
desire of the late parliament; and the 
customs and duties on merchandize were 
only voted for a year, instead of for life : 
this was a departure fVom the usual 
course, and justly resented by the king. 
Although the commerce of England was 
at that time in its infancy, as appears by 
the annexed representation of the Lon- 
don custom house as it then stood, the 
duties on exports and imports formed a 
considerable part of the royal revenue. 
About 200,000/. per annum were received 
from the whole kingdom, more than one 
half of which was collected in the port of 
I/ondon. 

In July, the increase of the plague 
caused the parliament to be adjourned 
to Oxford, where angry debates ensued. 
The king was charged with dissi- 
mulation in havinjg pardoned Romish 
priests, after promising to enforce the 
penal laws ; the parliament was charged 
with breaking the pledge given to sup- 
port a war with Spam. Buckingham in- 
terfered, but brought down personal at- 
tacks on his own conduct, and the king 
dissolved the parliament to prevent the 
impeachment of his favourite. In the 
whole, sums amounting to half a million 
were granted by this parliament; one 
reason for not giving more, seems to 
have been an apprehension that the 
grants might be ^ applied to assist the 
French king against his Protestant sub- 
jects. This feeling was much strength- 
ened by the following occurrence. The 
king of France being engaged in hostili- 
ties with that important class of his sub- 
jects, required from England and Hol- 
land the aid promised by treaty. Seven 
English merchant vessels were pressed, 
and sent with a ship of war, under the 
command of admiral Pennington, to join 
the French fleet. The sailors under- 
standinc that they were to act against 
their fellow Protestants, refused to obey ; 
they twice returned to England. At last 
the admiral was required to enforce obe- 
dience, and to give up the ships to the 
French. He executed nis orders ; but one 
vessel was brought back to England, and 
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the crews of tlie otfaen abandoned '^m, 
declaring they would rather be hanged 
than engage in such a semce; the sUp. 
were retained, and employed by the 
French against Rochelle. 

Charles carried on hostilities against 
Spain with the activity of youth, and the 
firmness which was his natural tempera- 
ment. The increase of his expenditure 
thus incurred, made him more depend- 
»it on his parliament, and added to the 
probability of collision with the legisla- 
tive body. He was not then aware 
how much he thereby endangered his 
power. The fitting out an expedition 
was hastened, while money was raised 
by loan, and on every pretext that could 
be resorted to. In October, a fleet and 
army sailed to attack Cadic; but after 
an ineffectual attempt, the expedition 
returned in December, having lost many 
of the troops by diiease. Buckingham 
proceeded to the continent to borrow 
money in Holland on the crown jewels, 
and to negotiate treaties with the United 
Provinces and Denmark, for assistance in 
recovering the Palatinate. But he was 
forbidden to go to Paris, where, notwith- 
standing the marriage, an unfriendly 
feeling towards England prevailed, in- 
creased by the proceedings of the French 
rulers towards their Protestant subjects, 
whom the English nation desired to sup- 
port ; and by the popular feeling having 
compelled the king to enforce more 
strictly the laws against the Romanists. He 
was the less averse to do this, on account 
of the annoying conduct of the priests 
and French attendants of the queen, who 
endeavoured to disgust her with England. 
Among other unseemly acts, they had 
caused her to walk to Tyburn, to honour, 
by such a penance, the memory of the 
Romish priests who had been there ex- 
ecuted as traitors. At length, the king 
was roused ; acting with decision, in the 
y«ar following the marriage, he sent away 
nearly the whole of the queen's French 
attendants, and formed another house- 
hold for her. This tended to restore har- 
mony; after which, the queen soon ac- 
quired and exerted influence over the 
king. The conduct of those dismissed 
was ludicrous and disgraceful; they plun- 
dered the queen's wardrobe, and left her 
absolutely destitute of common clothing. 

Sir Dudley Carleton was sent ambassa- 
dor to France, with power to use a tone 
decisive and favourable to the Protestant 
interest. Richelieu gave way ; peace 



with the French Protestants followed, 
and he promised to assist the war for the 
recovery of the Palatinate. 

In February, 1626, the king was 
crowned, after which the second par- 
liament of this reign met. Charles nad 
contrived that some of Buckingham's 
most active opponents should be ex- 
cluded, by nominating them for sheriffii, 
which rendered them ineligible for sit- 
ting in the House of Commons. The 
prevalence of feelings adverse to the 
court, was at once shown, by appointing 
committees for matters relative to reli- 
gion, grievances, and the causes and re- 
medies for evils. The prevalence of 
Popery, and the secret advance of princi- 
ples nearly allied thereto, engaged the 
attention of the first. Another attack 
was made upon Dr. Montague, who had 
openly shown his desire to palliate the 
errors of Rome, and to admit the autho- 
rity of that church. Laud entreated the 
king to interpose in his favour ; but the 
king declined to do so. The second com- 
mittee pointed out sixteen abuses, parti- 
cularly that of purveying or taking pro- 
visions for the royal household, at fixed 
and unfair prices, within sixty miles of the 
court ; and complained that the customs 
and duties were collected without the au- 
thority of parliament. The king urged 
the grant of a supply, the parliament de- 
manded his promise to redress grievances ; 
but the firmness and threats of Charles 
obtained the vote of a subsidy : in the 
interim, the House of Commons resolved 
to impeach the duke of Buckingham. 

A dispute with the House of Lords fol- 
lowed. The king availed himself of the 
marriage of lord Maltravers without the 
royal licence, to imprison lord Arundel, 
father of that peer, and thus prevent his 
acting against Buckingham. The lords 
demanded his release, when the king was 
forced to comply, and also to allow the 
attendance in parliament of the earl of 
Bristol, who immediately exhibited arti- 
cles of accusation against Buckingham, 
which were met by an attempt to silence 
him on a charge of high treason. The 
House of Lords, however, resolved that 
each should be heard. The charges 
against Buckingham related to his con- 
duct in regard to the Spanish match, 
which, it was alleged, failed from his 
moral and politico misconduct. The 
charge against Bristol was founded on 
allegations respecting his conduct in the 
fiame matter, whicli were satisfactorily 
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answered bv him. Still heavier articles 
against Buckingham were exhibited in an 
impeachment from the Commons, charging 
him with corruption, and other crimes. 
The king vainly attempted to prevent 
this, by strong assertions of his preroga- 
tive, which the Commons met by declara- 
tions of ancient, constant, and undoubted 
rights to question and complain of all 
persons dangerous to the commonwealth. 
Sir John Elliot was among the most ac- 
tive in this afiair ; he was committed to 
the Tower, the king's wrath being ex- 
cited by a reflection upon him in relation 
to the last illness of his royal father, which 
there is every reason to consider un- 
founded. These proceedings induced the 
king to dissolve the parliament in great 
haste, to prevent another petition against 
the favourite, and an answer to his reply 
to the charges ; the king declaring, " Not 
for a minute," when the lords urged a few 
days' delay of this proceeding. 

One charge whicn excited, the popular 
indifi;nation was, that the duke had caus- 
ed the French king to be supplied with 
English ships, to act against the Protest^ 
ants in France, then in arms against 
their king. In answer to this, Bucking- 
ham said, that he had been deceived, and 
thought it was the intention of the French 
to employ these ships against Genoa. 
But this was not the case : the particu- 
lars have been already related ; and when 
writing from Paris, while there for the 
king's marriage, Buckingham had ex- 
pressly stated, that the success of Louis 
against his Protestant subjects, would de- 
pend on the ships furnished by England 
and Holland. 

The dissolution of this parliament was 
followed by the imprisonment of the 
earls of Arundel and Bristol ; it left in- 
creased irritation between the king and 
his subjects, and prevented the removal 
of his pecuniary difficulties, which now 
pressed the king so severely, that he re- 
sorted to decisive and active measures on 
account of them. The duties of tonnage 
and poundage were still levied. Com- 
missioners were appointed to increase 
the revenue from the crown lands, and to 
raise money by fines for long leases. The 
penalties on recusants, and religious de- 
linquents, were enforced. Persons of 
property were obliged to lend sums of 
money ; and the large amount of 120,000/. 
was required from the City of London. 
The sea ports were required' to provide 
and maintain, for a time, a certain num- 



ber of armed vessels : and the lord lieu- 
tenants of the counties were ordered to 
summon the people to be trained to 
arms. But an attempt was unsuccessftil, 
which aimed to induce the people at 
large to pay the subsidies voted by the 
Commons, though the act had not passed. 
Another financial measure was called 
for by the success of the Romanist party, 
in Germany, against the elector Palatine, 
whose afiairs were now in a very desper- 
ate state. Charles thought that the ne- 
cessity for an effort, in behalf of the 
Protestant cause, would induce the nation 
to furnish money with less reluctance; 
and a large amount was required as a 
loan, to be repaid from fUture parlia- 
mentary grants. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed, who were directed to proceed with 
inquisitorial powers in case of opposition. 
Persons in middle and humble life, who 
resisted, were forced to serve in the army 
or navy, while several of higher rank 
were sent to distant prisons. Some of the 
latter continued their opposition, and 
sought to be set free by the legal process 
of habeas corpus, as they were imprison- 
ed only by mandate from the king and 
council, without being charged with any 
offence. The right of the government to 
imprison at pleasure was largely dis- 
cussed. Magna Charta, and subsequent 
laws founded thereon, were cited; in- 
stances, even in the last century, of per- 
sons thus imprisoned, being released on 
claiming the protection of this writ were 
quoted ; but the judges decided in favour 
of the power of the crown, and refused 
the liberation of those who would not pay 
the loan. Further proceedings followed ; 
the soldiers, lately returned from Cadi2, 
were quartered upon many who were 
reluctant to advance the money, and' en- 
couraged to commit even brutal outrages. 
All this increased the unpopularity of 
the court party. Partly to remove that, 
and partly from the violent, though fee- 
ble conduct of Buckingham, a war with 
France was determined on, under pre- 
tence of aiding the Protestants in that 
kingdom. The latter were unwilling to 
engage in hostilities; but Buckingham 
led a fleet and army into France, and 
again induced the inhabitants of Ro- 
chelle to take up arms. He landed in 
the island of Rh6, but, after an unsuc- 
cessful siege of the principal fortress, 
he was compelled to embark and leave 
the coast: being the last man to enter 
the boats, he preserved his reputation 
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for personal courage, though his want of 
abihties in every other respect was ap- 
parent. 

Another expedition was needful to re- 
moye this disgrace, and relieve the Pro- 
testants thus brought into collision with 
their monarch. This required a meeting 
of parliament, in preparation for which 
some popular measures were resorted to. 
Archbishop Abbot was reinstated, and 
several who had been imprisoned were 
released. The primate had been sus- 
pended from the exercise of his office for 
refusing to license a sermon in which the 
preacher taught that the loans required 
by the king were lawful. But, without 
waiting for the parliament, another effort 
was made to raise contributions; how- 
ever, the opposition was so general, that 
it was relinquished. The contests at the 
elections were unusually severe; the 
general result was unfavourable to the 
court, and when the parliament was 
opened, it was found to contain a large 
proportion of individuals of property and 
independence. 

The king, in his opening speech, used 
strong and doubtful expressions, but 
these were not resented : a large supply 
was voted, but the Commons determined 
not finally to sanction the grant till they 
had procured redress of the evUs most 
complained of. With this view, an im- 
portant document, called ''the Petition 
of Right," was brought forward, ground- 
ed on resolutions stating, that no free- 
man ought to be imprisoned, unless a 
lawful cause was -expressed ; that the 
writ of habeas corpus ought, in no case, 
to be withheld ; that if the return to that 
writ showed no cause sufficient to iustify 
restraint, the party ought to be bailecl, 
or set at liberty ; that no sums of money 
could be demanded by the king, without 
consent by act of parliament. The right 
of imprisonment, at the will of the sove- 
reign, was too important for Charles, and 
too agreeable to him, to be relinquished 
without a struggle ; but he did not ven- 
ture upon decided or open opposition. 
When the petition was presented, and in- 
stead of the usual form, '' Let it be law 
as is desired ;" he directed the following 
answer to be written under the petition : 
** The king willeth that right be done, 
according to the laws and customs of the 
realm; and that the statutes be put in 
due execution, that his subjects may have 
no cause to complain of any wrong, or 
oppression, contrary to their just rights 
and liberties, to the preservation whereof 



he holds himself as well obliged as of his 
prerogative." 

This equivocal consent excited much 
indignation among the popular party; 
severe resolutions against Buckingham 
would have been passed; but, by the 
king's order, the speaker adjourned the 
House. The next day, a request for a 
more explicit answer was agreed upon. 
The king, fearing for his favourite, took 
his seat upon the throne, ordered his for- 
mer answer to be cut ofi^ and the more 
usual form of '' Let right be done as is de- 
sired," to be written on the petition. He 
then' declared that he had done his part ; 
the fault would not be his if the parlia- 
ment had not a happy conclusion. His 
consent was received with acclamations, 
and the bill for the money grant was 
passed. 

It might have been expected that, after 
obtaining these important concessions, 
the leaders of the popular party would 
have rested content with what tney had 
gained, at least for a time, and apparently 
they would have been wise to have done 
so : but, encouraged by the king's com- 
pliance, they determined to proceed still 
further. In a few days, they presented a re- 
monstrance, complaining of the evils that 
threatened religion, and the welfare of 
the nation ; and urging the di8fi;races that 
had been incurred, attributing these results 
principally to the undue power exercised 
by the duke of Buckingham. The popular 
party thought to enforce this remonstrance, 
by withholding the duties on customs, and 
prepared another petition to remind the 
king, that, by the petition of right, he 
was prevented from levying them; but 
before it was presented, they were re- 
quired to attend in the House of Lords, 
when the king asserted that the tonnage 
and poundage were not dependent upon 
their will, but that he was accountable to 
God only for his actions ; then, declaring 
his assent to the tonnage and poundage, 
he prorogued the parliament. In this 
address he referred to the petition of 
right; but stated, that to the judges 
alone, under him, belonged the inter- 
pretation of the laws, and they had al- 
ready told the king there would be cases 
of exception to it. This eventful session 
showed an important series of popular 
rights recognized by the crown ; but it also 
showed that the procurers of this great 
boon were disposed to go much further. 
Here, then, was increased irritation be- 
tween the Idng and his subjects. Another 
new feature* was exhibited. The king 
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gained over two of his wann opponents, 
Savile and Wentworth, by the gifU of 
honoun and office. The latter, who had 
been active in resistance to the court, was 
subsequently known as lord Strafford, and 
became very energetic in support of the 
royal proceedings. 



THE SUNFLOWER. 

A FLOWBR may be sweet-scented, with- 
out equalling the violet in fragrance ; it 
may be fiur, without being lovely as the 
rose ; and, in like manner, too, a flower 
may be highly estimated for one ouality, 
though it may be deficient in anotner. 

The sunflower is less a favourite than 
most others, because it is deficient in that 
shrinking, delicate kind of beauty so 
interesting in flowers generally. It is 
considered coarse and harsh; and the 
eye that beams with love and admiration 
on the rose and the lily, often changes to 
a cool and negligent expression while 
glancine at the head of the sunflower. 

But shall the strength and majesty of 
the lion be overlook^ because ne has 
not the meekness of the lamb? Shall 
the high^soaring eagle be despised, be* 
cause he is not soft and eentle, like the 
dove? You shall not nnd tenderness 
and timidity in the sunflower, but you 
ought not to look for them ; the sun* 
flower is the ^iant, ^e champion of the 
garden; commg up with a strong and 
resolute growth, and having a bold and 
daring look, that will not blink or change 
for shme or shade, day or night 

It is a noble and determined flower, 
ciurrying itself loftily, having at all times 
a resolved and fearless expression, Whe* 
ther turning up to look at tht skies, or 
bending down towards the ground, you 
shall find the same firm countenance, 
bright and unsubdued. 

You need not love the sunflower. It 
is proud and high, asking no nnile, no 
sympathy, indifferent to afl things, loving 
best to look stedfastly in the face of the. 
kinjg: of day, with a fixed, unwearied gase, 
as if delighting in the golden beam that 
makes its own-self more sunlike. 

You have doubtless seen some ruefiil 
spot, far from the tulip beds and the moss 
roses, where the earUi was coarse and 
barren, but fiir trees and weeds, and 
rambling plants, and where a broken 
crumbling wall inclosed a rude, but sunny 
comer; did you not see there how the 
sunflower came %xp, viewing at a di 



tance the stately garden, and glorying 
in its wild neglected bed, growing and 
spreading, a mighty thing, resting a part 
of its broad leaves even on the ground, 
and rearing high its head above your 
own ? Yes, you saw it there, and passed 
on, seeking sweeter and fairer flowers, and 
staved not a moment to mark how grand 
it looked, and how kingly, exulting in 
the beam of the sun and its own mag> 
nificence. 

But the sunflower is also an enduring 
flower, abiding long and waging warfiure 
boldly with the pitUess storm, bearing it- 
self bravely in the beating of the rain, 
while its capacious leaves lash and toss 
about in the hurricane, yielding haughtily 
to the warring winds, bearing and bend- 
ing with a stubborn and dignified resist- 
ance, and looking still bright and un- 
conquered, when oroken, and drenched, 
and ruined, and reft from its place. 

Have you some difliculty to overcome ; 
some hard task to perform ? Stoop you 
under some burden your faintheartedness 
makes heavy and fearful? Go and look 
full in the bold bright face of the sun- 
flower. It will spew to you of strength, 
and courage, ana steady determination ; 
and, through the goodness of its Almighty 
Maker, it may impart new vigour, and 
awaken fresh good resolutions and deter«- 
minations, in a moment of fancied in- 
ability. 



MY AUNT PRISCIIiLA.— No. V, 
SEA FaiNCIP|*B8 ANP MAXIMS. 

Mankind may be fiurly divided into 
three classes : those who act on bad prin-r 
oiples, those who act on good principles, 
and those who act on no principles at all, 
but are the mere creatures of impulse. 
The last is by far the most numerous, and 
certainly not the least miichievous. Those 
who habitually and openly adopt and act 
on bad principles are^ in general, pretty 
well underBtotMl both by diemselves and 
by others. They do not deceive themselves 
b^ the semblance of good ; and their open 
display of evil, as it renders them more 
odious, renders them proportionally less 
dangerous to others. But the impetuous, 
unstable, double*minded man, who acts 

i*ust as the impulse of the moment guides 
lim, satisfies nimself that he " means no 
harm," fi>rgetting both that he is guilty 
and condemned for doing no good, and 
that, whether or not he mean it, in 
reality he does much harm, by htsjoe- 
caaional outbreaks of aetuid ^lly ; hy Ihs 
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influence of his example ; and by the im- 
pediments which his erratic movements 
are perpetually throwing in the way of 
others. Those alone can be justly esteemed 
good, exemplcuy, and useral, who form to 
themselves right principles, and then 
conscientiously and habitually regulate 
•their conduct by them. 

It is a great thing to know whereabouts 
to find such people ; and we cannot fail 
to reverence tne person of whom we can 
say with confidence, in reference to any 
improper action or course of conduct, ** I 
am sure he will not do that," or " I am 
positive he did not do so." " Why not?*' 
*< Because he would not think it ri^ht." 

My aunt was one of this sturdy sort. 
She habitually acted on principle, and, 
making every due allowance for human 
fallibility and human imperfection, her 
principles were sound and judicious, and 
her practice uniform and consistent. 
From her example, I am led to conclude, 
that the plan she adopted is the only way 
of really " living" ail the days of one's 
life, and leaving behind some valuable 
evidence that we have not lived in vain. 
Oh, the dreamy, useless, uninteresting 
existence of a large portion of the human 
race ! They seem to live as if they were 
created for nothing higher than self-grati- 
fication, either in its more refined or 
its grosser form; and as if all around 
them had no higher employment for their 
time and their powers, than to minister to 
their gratifications. Such frivolity would 
excite only the smile of pity or contempt, 
if we could divest ourselves of the idea 
that awakens the sigh of heartfelt an- 
guish, that these trifiers must give an ac- 
count of the time they fVitter away, of 
the evil they have done, and the good 
they have omitted to do, while in the 
strictest, most degrading, and most guilty 
sense, they were living to themselves. 

But to return to my aunt, and to the 
recollection of some of her fixed prin- 
ciples. 

The first, undoubtedly, was obedience. 
" I am the servant of God, and my first 
concern in everything must be, to know 
and do his will." How striking and en- 
couraging is the promise, " If thine eye 
be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light," Matt. vi. 22 ; and how is it fulfilled 
in the experience of those who set the 
Lord always before them. The one ques- 
tion, " Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ?" 
generally admits of an easy solution when 
it is not perplexed and hampered by the 
admixture of foreign solicitudes, such as 



these : " How will it appear ?" " Will 
it be safe?" "Will it be politic?" 

I have heard my dear aunt remark, 
that in so many instances duty is found 
congenial with iuoUnatipn and interest, 
that those who de»re to do the will of 
God from the heart, had need look closely 
into the motives of their conduct, lest 
they should take credit for obedience, 
when> in reality, they only seek to please 
themselves. "Oh," she would say, "how 
exceeding broad is the command to love 
the Lord our God with all our hearts, 
and to do every thing from a principle of 
love and obedience to him. I am afraid 
lest conformity to what God has com* 
manded should be, in reality, nothing 
better than acting in accordance with 
natural inclinations, or as impelled by 
the influence of circumstances. Without 
this all-pervading principle, our activity, 
and kindness, and decorum, though they 
may look well in ^e eyes of our fellow- 
creatures, and be useful to them, have 
no more claim to be regiu^ded as acts of 
rational obedience to the will of God, 
than the ravens flying to feed Elijah." 

Happy is it for individuals and for so- 
ciety when natural inclinations and sur- 
rounding circumstances are favourable to 
such things as are lovely and of good 
report; but the genuine Christian will 
be deeply solicitous, not only to do such 
things, but to do tliem " after a godly 
sort." My dear aunt, who had been 
singularly privileged in treading a long 
and honourable course, in which duty 
and inclination alike led the way, was 
afterwards no stranger to the trial of 
principle involved in their ^separation. 
The steadiness with which she was en- 
abled to pursue the course of duty, when 
it ran counter to that of inclination, must 
have been a source of so&d satisfaction 
to herself, aa corroboratiftg the testimony 
of conscience to her pramus sincerity. 
To her friends, it preseiUaed a delightful 
and instructive example] of genuine and 
consistent piety, characjterized by single- 
ness of aim and simpllcij^y of dependence. 
She considered nothing with which she 
had to do so trifling^ as to be beneath 
the inquiry, "Is it c^^ht? Is it a^ee- 
able to the will of Gpd ?" She considered 
no step so obviousjiy easy and safe, as 
that she could venture to take it on her 
own judgment, or in her own strength. 
Such a measure, she knew, would be sure 
to issue in a slide or a stumble. On the 
other hand, she never hesitated to take a 
step at the evident call of duty, and in 
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reliance on Divine aid and strength. | 
However arduous it might be, she expected 
to be sustained ; however dangerous, she ex- 
pected to be preserved, for she knew whom 
she had trusted, and she not only repeated 
the declaration, but realized its vital effica- 
cy, '' I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me," Phil. iv. 13. 

As obedience was her first principle, 
(the obedience not of constraint, but of 
gratitude and love,) so self-renunciation 
was her second. She renounced the 
idolatry of righteous self, as well as that 
of sinful self, and looked out of herself 
for acceptance and strength. She deeply 
felt, and often expressed, (when she per- 
mit1;^d herself to speak freely to a beloved 
friend,) her entire dependence on the 
Saviour *^ for light to direct, and dis- 
position to choose, and strength to pur- 
sue, and submission to suffer, and pa- 
tience to wait." 

Nothing possesses a stronger tendency 
to make men of " quick understanding in 
the fear of the Lord," than simplicity of 
aim and entireness of consecration. This 
was pre-eminently displayed in the Chris- 
tian's great £xemplar ; and, in a humble 
measure, it characterizes all his disciples. 
I have not, in the course of my own ob- 
servation, met with a more striking in- 
stance of this, than in the character of my 
aunt PrisciUa; and I have sometimes 
been painfully compelled to contrast her 
simple, straightforward course of holi- 
ness, with the evasions, the subterfuges, 
the contrivances to explain away the re- 
quirements and meaning of Scripture, by 
which some professing Christians strive 
to keep up a decent appearance, and to 
maintain tolerably goo^ terms with con- 
science, while they live in the neglect or 
violation of precepts so plain, that " he 
that runs may read," and that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, should not err 
therein. Scripture was, indeed, a light 
to her feet, and a lamp to her paths. 
When it dictated, ** This is the way," she 
unhesitatingly walked therein, and found 
rest to her soul, and scattered blessings 
in her path. 

Of those whose privilege it was to trace 
out her lovely and consistent course, some 
have far more closely imbibed her spirit 
and followed her example ; while others, 
with myself, have often, in the bitterness 
of self-reproach, exclaimed, ''Oh, how 
different has my conduct been from that 
of aunt PrisciUa 1" 

My aunt habitually cherished and acted 
under correct views of the shortness of 



time, and the relative value of the inte- 
rests of time and eternity. This was the 
influential principle which so weU regu- 
lated the views and conduct of the early 
Christians, in reference both to their 
duties and their trials, and which proved 
to them an unfailing source of consolar 
tion and happiness. Rom. viii. 18 ; 2 Cor. 
iv. 16—18. 

The same principle exerted a happy 
practical influence on her whose charac- 
ter I am now endeavouring to trace. It 
seemed always to connect itself with 
her worldly projects, plans, and expecta- 
tions. No one more thoroughly enjoyed 
the bounties of Providence, the delights 
of social endearment, or any of the ad- 
vantages that met in her lot No one 
was more distinguished by intelligent 
forethought and promptitude in suggest- 
ing and improving circiunstances and op- 
portunities m common things : but then, it 
was always under the holy and chastening 
influence of piety. *' If the Lord will, we 
shall live, ana do this, or that," Jas. iv. 15. 
She knew how to possess as though she pos- 
sessed not, and to " use this world, as not 
abusing it," constantly remembering that 
" the fashion of this world passeth away," 
1 Cor. vii, 31 . When she was favoured with 
worldly success and satisfaction, still her 
highest enjoyment was in the conviction 
that these were not her all, nor her best 
things ; that she had a better portion in 
reserve. When visited with trials and 
disappointments, she would say, " But 
how light and transient ! Only for a mo- 
ment 1 A few years hencey and all this 
will indeed appear 'less than nothing and 
vanity !' Let me realize the fact, that it 
is so now, and then my heart and mind 
will be kept steady m the midst of 
changing scenes." 

The same principle influenced her 
wishes as to her views of the education 
of her children, in aU arrangements 
for placing them out in life, and in 
the views she entertained of their forming 
acquaintances and connexions. "Such 
a pursuit," she would say, "might in 
itself be agreeable; but is it ^orth the 
time required for its acquisition ? Several 
hours a-day, for several years, is no in- 
considerable portion of me little period 
allotted for purposes of real utility, and 
for preparation for eternity. " " Such a si- 
tuation, or such a connexion, might be ad- 
vantageous in a worldly point of view ; but 
how is it likely to operate on the discharge 
of the great auties of life, or the interests 
of the soul and eternity V To the solemn 
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appeal, ** What shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?*' Mark viii. 36, she not only 
gave the answer that every one possessed 
of reason must give, but she lived under 
its influence ; and in all her estimates of 
the value of any pursuit or possession, she 
failed not to take into account that " the 
things which are seen are temporal ; hut 
the things which are not seen are eternal," 
2 Cor. iv. 18. 

This principle regulated the expres- 
sions and exertions of her friendship and 
benevolence. One of the kindest and 
most attached friends, and (according to 
her sphere in life) one of the most active 
and extensive benefactors of those around 
her, she was not content that either her 
friendship or her benevolence should ex- 
pend itself in promoting the pleasures, or 
alleviating the woes of this present time; 
but laboured that both might be sancti- 
fied and perpetuated by embracing the 
interests of eternity. This was indicated, 
not only by her habitual intercourse with 
her friends, and the promptitude with 
which she availed herself of the influence 
she had obtained by kindness in com- 
mon things, to make an effort for the 
everlasting interests of the objects of her 
kindness, but also by the manner in which 
she noticed the death of beloved friends 
who went before her to glory, and by that 
in which she took leave of those she left 
behind ; as well as by the faithful and af- 
fectionate addresses or messages to those 
who loved and respected her as a kind 
benefactress. 

I might mention many more instances 
in which the principle referred to dis- 
played its beneficial influence, but I shall 
confine myself to one. She often em- 
ployed it as a motive to peace and love 
among friends and fellow Christians. 
" Oh," she would say, "how trifling will 
this dispute appear when regarded on a 
dyin^ bed, or in the light of eternity !" 
''It is scarcely worth while to contend 
about things that perish in the using, and 
can afford no solid satisfaction in the pos- 
sessing." " Let us live in peace, for death 
and eternity are near at hand !" " Let us 
not think or speak harshly of our fellow 
Christians; a little while, and we shall 
see eye to eye, and love will be perfect 
love." "I do think, if ever I had treated 
a fellow Christian unkindly, my first Im- 
pression on meeting him in heaven would 
be to ask his forgiveness. How many 
mistakes will be corrected by the light of 
eternity, both in ourselves and others!" 



" We acknowledge that in every thing we 
have here to wdk by faith, and not by 
sight; but I am afraid we forget that we 
are called to exercise the faith of candour 
towards our fellow Christians, as well as the 
faith of confidence towards God. Charity 
' believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth ajl things,* 1 Cor. xiii. 7. When 
we come, in this particular, to walk by 
sight, and to know even as we are known, 
I do think we shall find that we have be- 
lieved too little, rather than too much." 
I need scarcely say, that the constant 
exercise of this noble principle rendered 
her truly amiable and eminently useful. 

I have already spoken of my aunt's 
habits and methods in the allotment of 
time, and I need not again refer to them, 
farther than to say that they were formed 
and regulated on principle — a just sense of 
the vdue of time, and the duty of re- 
deeming and employing it to advantage. 
On this, as on many other topics, she 
adopted the pious resolutions of a Chris- 
tian prelate, and solemnly resolved, be- 
fore the throne of grace, "I will not 
trifle and sin away my time in the plea- 
sures of sense or the impertinencies of 
business, but shall always employ it in 
things that are necessary and useful, and 
proportion it to the weight and import- 
ance of the work or business I engage 
myself in, allotting such a part of it for 
this business, and such a part for that, so 
as to leave no intervals for unlawful or 
unnecessary actions to thrust themselves 
in, and pollute my life and conversa- 
tion." 

In reference to her worldly substance, 
my good aunt realized and acted on 
the [principle of being, not a proprietor, 
but a steward. Hence she was much less 
concerned as to the amount she possessed, 
than as to her fidelity in employing it 
aright 

On one occasion, some legal doubt 
arose, in consequence of an ambiguity of 
expression in the will of a relative, by 
which a large amount of property be- 
queathed to my aunt was, for some time, 
placed in jeopardy. During the period 
of uncertainty, she was far more con- 
cerned about her own state of heart and 
feeling, and that no means should be 
used to establish her claim but such as 
were in themselves strictly just and 
honourable, than she was about the re- 
sult of the struggle. It eventually issued 
in her favour, and then the generosity 
she manifested towards the opposing 
party must have had a powerful tendency 
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to illustrate and exemplify the noble su- 
periority of the principles by which she 
was actuated ; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that it produced a salutary and effec- 
tual influence. 

She used to say, " As a steward, who 
must give an account, it is my duty to 
keep an account of what I receive and 
what I expend. This will be a safeguard 
both to the means of acquiring property 
and the manner of spending it. I profess 
to receive all I have fVom God, to be em- 
ployed according to his will and for his 
glory. And how could I enter, as the 
gift of Grod, that which was unjustly or 
dishonourably acquired ? or how could I 
enter that as laid out to a proper use, 
which was expended on self-indulgence, 
extravagance, and folly V* 

** No ; let my account book contain no 
entry to which I cannot welcome tlie in- 
spection of my heavenly Master, which I 
well know I cannot exclude ; and let all 
I receive and all I expend be so managed 
and employed, that when he is pleased to 
call me to my final account, I may, in 
that respect, be able to appear with com- 
fort before him, having faithfully im- 
proved the talent committed to my 
trust." 

My aunt considered that professing 
Christians are laid under peculiar obliga- 
tions both to circumspection- and exem- 
plariness of deportment. The world is 
often unjust in its expectations. It ex- 
pects from Christians perfection which 
they do not profess to have attained, and 
which the sincerity required by the gos- 
pel does not suppose them to possess. 
But certainly more is to be expected from 
the Christian than from the man of the 
world. His standard is higher ; his pro- 
fessed aim more pure and exalted ,* his 
motives more powerful ; his resources 
abundant and unfailing. To such it 
may be justly said, " What do ye more 
than others V* It was not, therefore, in 
a spirit of unhallowed emulation, but with 
a becoming sense of Christian consistency 
and Christian claims, that my dear aunt 
laboured in every thing to maintain a 
convex^ation as it became the gospel 
she professed. She blamed not the virtue, 
the honour, the amiableness, which many 
persons possess who are strangers to re- 
ligion : but had she suffered herself to be 
outdone, or even equalled by them, she 
would have considered herself as re- 
proachable for inconsistency, and in 
'danger of making a bad impression, or. 



at least, failing to make a good one, on 
those very amiable moral people. 

My aunt was not one wno disregarded 
the opinion entertained of her, or who 
ventured to trifle ou the brink of evil, or 
to exhibit the remotest approach to the 
appearance of evil, and talk about satis- 
faction from the testimony of conscience. 
"No, no," she would say; "the testi- 
mony of conscience, in regard to our ha- 
bitual conduct, to be worth anything, 
must be backed by a testimony in the 
bosoms of those who observe us — a testi- 
mony that we walk holily, unblameably, 
and without offence. It may be the duty 
of others to love or obey me, but it is my 
own duty to make myself respected. 
Ancient believers ' obtained a good re- 
port through faith,' and if modem be- 
lievers forfeit it, or are indifferent to it, 
they indicate a sad deficiency of that 
genuine faith which works by love. It 
would be a wretched motive to do good 
works that they might be seen of men ; 
and yet we are bound so to live and act, 
as that our good works cannot be over- 
looked by men, and may constrain them 
to glorify our Father in heaven." 

My aunt was no time-server ; yet she 
made it a principle to exercise discretion, 
and observe expediency, even in doing 
good. Many people defeat their efforts 
by the want of a judicious selection of 
time, means, circumstances, and oppor- 
tunities. 

I have frequently spoken of her bene- 
volence : that, too, she exercised on prin- 
ciple. She was no friend to self-inflicted 
austerities and privations, which only 
encourage self-righteousness and pride; 
she had no sympathy with that man who 
could censure nis fellow Christian for 
taking pleasure in his garden, and giving 
a man half a crown for his day's labour in 
it, when there were many people in the 
world who needed half a crown, yet were 
unable to earn it. But she carefriUy 
watched her own motives. " Let rae not 
deceive myself," she would say, "with 
an idea of having discharged the clainw 
of benevolence when I have merely done 
just what was agreeable to myself, with- 
out any effort of self-denial, while I 
might have shrunk from a call that 
would have involved a small sacrifice." 
Her principles of benevolence were — 
never to neglect an opportunity of doing 
good; to begin nearest home, and work 
outwards, to the fUU extent of her power ; 
never to refrain from doing what she 
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covld, because it was not in her power to 
carry out her benevolent wishes to their 
fullest extent; never to come into con- 
tact with any person without trying, if 
possible, to do them good ; and never to 
stop short of doing the greatest possible 
good. 

One of her vital and all-pervading 
principles was the cherishing of a con- 
stant sense of the presence of God. I 
need hardly say how powerfully this ope- 
rated as an incentive to duty, a support 
under trial, and a solace under the misap- 
prehensions of her fellow creatures. 

Another of her standing rules was to 
keep close to Scripture. Whatever new 
theory was advanced or advocated, what^ 
ever new pracdce enjoined, her uniform 
reply was, ^^ What saith the Scripture?" 
She was also very careful not to admit 
anything that was professedly sustained by 
an isolated pasaage-*^ passage, perhaps, 
tortured from its original and obvions 
sense, without regard to the general scope 
and bearing of the word of God. '^ No," 
she would say, ** Scripture is harmonious. 
I may not always be able to reconcile its 
statements : that arises from my igno- 
rance ; but I am sure they are reconciUr 
He. Be it my care to admit nothing 
into my creed, experience, or practice, 
that does not harmonize with the general 
tenor and spirit of the Bible.'' 

Ilius far, then, the principles of my 
aunt Friscilla. I must endeavour to re- 
collect a few of her maxims ; and then, I 
think, the ground will be clear for some 
reminiscences of the actions, connexions, 
and circumstances by which her charaoo 
ter was dr«wn out and her principles dis- 
played. 

" To fill with good is the best means of 
keeping out evH. Fill the mind, the 
heart, the time, with what is good ; and 
that will be the most efieetual way of 
saying to evil, ' No admittance here.' " 

^ If you wish successfully to renist evil, 
reject the first bad thought ; do not give it 
time to strike root into the £uicy or the 
feelings." 

** Spring is die season for sowing: once 
neglected, the best, perhaps Uie only op- 
portumty is lost." 

^ Exerixue patience in your efforts to 
do good. Do not expect to sow. and to 
reap in a day. fie not weary in well 
doing. Weariness and impatience often 
occasion disappointment." 

When opposed in her efforts to do good, 
she would adopt a saying of the reformer 



Zwingle. ** He who would gain one sin- 
ner to Christ must shut his eyes to many 
things;" alluding especially to such as 
might imply personal disrespect or op- 
position. 

''There is an especial call to cireum;- 
spection of speech and action in the pre- 
sence of children, servants, and ignorant 
persons. An impression may be made, by 
an unguarded word, which years of wis- 
dom cannot wear out." 

" If you would effect anything to pur- 
pose, avoid confusiim of thought. Persons 
of an active turn of mind, if they do not well 
regulate their thoughts, permit them to 
pass through the mind in such rapid and 
unnoticed succession, and think of so 
many things at once, diat they can think 
of nothing to good purpose. Thus, every 
day, tlxmsands of thoughts may be thrown 
away for nothing, whidi, if well managed, 
might prove very advantageous." This 
remark of my auht's occurs to me at the 
present moment in the shape of a reproof; 
so I will lay down my pen, and hope to 
resume it with some account of my aunt's 
household. 



INDIANS AND WHITE M£N. 

The following observations are well 
calculated to abate the pride of all who 
think too highly of the customs of civil- 
ized life, and des^se those of the un- 
tutored Indian. 

"An Indian is a beggar in Washington 
Cit^, and a white man is almost equally 
so m the Mandan village. An Indian in 
Washington is mute, is dumb and em- 
barrassed; and so is a white man, and 
for the very same reasons in this ^ace-* 
he has nobody to talk to. 

''A wild Indian, to reach the civilized 
world, must needs travel some thousands 
of miles in vehicles of conveyance, to 
which he is unaccustomed, through lati- 
tudes and longitudes which are new to 
him, living on food that he is unused to, 
stared and gazed at by the thousands and 
tens of thousands whom he cannot talk 
to, hia heart grieving and his body sick- 
ening at the exhibition of white men's 
wealth and luxuries, which are enjoyed 
on the land, and over the bones of his 
ancestors. And at the end of his jour- 
ne}?, he stands, like a caged animal, to be 
scanned, to be criticised, to be pitied, 
and heralded to the world as a mute, as. 
a brute, and a beggar. 

"A white man, to reach this village. 
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must travel by steam-boat, by canoes, on 
horseback and on foot ; swim rivers, 
wade quagmires, fight mosquitoes, patch 
his moccasins, and patch them again and 
again, and his breeches; live on meat 
alone, sleep on the ground the whole 
way, and think and dream of his friends 
he has left behind; and when he gets 
here, half starved, and half naked, and 
more than half sick, he finds himself a 
beggar for a place to sleep, and for some- 
thing to eat ; a mute amongst thousands 
who flock about him, to look and to criti- 
cise, and to laugh at him for his jaded 
appearance, and to speak of him as they 
do of ail white men, without distinction, as 
liars. These people are in the habit of 
seeing no white men in their country but 
traders, and know of no other ; deeming 
us all alike, and receiving us all under 
the presumption that we come to trade 
or barter ; applying to us all indiscrimi- 
nately, the epithet of 'liars * or traders. 
" The reaoer will therefore see, that we 
mutually suffer in each other's estimation 
from the unfortimate ignorance which 
distance has chained us in; and, as I 
can vouch, and the Indian also who has 
visited the civilized world, that the his- 
torian who would record justly and cor- 
rectly the character and customs of a 
people, must go and live among them." 
—Catlin. 



PATMOS. 

We were close in with ** the isle that 
is called Patmos" several hours, and I 
had a good opportunity of examining its 
appearance, so far as is possible, from 
the sea. It is about twenty miles in cir- 
cumference, and its aspect is forbidding 
and cheerless. The shores are in most 
places steep and precipitate, and from our 
vessel it appealed as if the inhabitants 
would be in (Constant danger of rolling 
down into the sea. The highest part of 
the island is surmounted by a monastery, 
dedicated to St. John, round which are 
built the houses of a respectable town. 
We could discover very few trees. The 
sailors were lavish in their praises of the 
inhabitants. 

It was with unutterable feelings I gazed 
upon this dreary rock. The situation of 
the weeping exiles was before me, who 
were banished from the pleasures and ap- 
plauses of imperial Rome, and were sent 
to inhabit tliis dull and distant region, 
with none to converse with but sufierers 



in the same calamities, whose very at- 
tempts at consolation would only add 
still deeper sorrow. What must they 
have felt, and how must they have wept, 
when they beheld from the horizon the 
little speck that was to constitute their 
world? There was one among these 
exiles whose brow was calm, whose eye 
was bedimmed by no tear, and from 
whose countenance seemed to beam the 
serenity of a spirit in bliss. It was the 
beloved disciple of the Lord. The banish- 
ment of the venerable apostle was from 
a cause perhaps different to that of any 
of the exiles who had preceded him, as 
it was " for the word of God, and for the 
testimony of Jesus Christ," Rev. i. 9. 

Standing upon one of the eminences of 
the island, and turning towards the con- 
tinent, St. John would be able to distin- 
guish mountains that might also be seen 
from the whole of the seven churches of 
Asia; and as he had planted some of 
them with his own hand, and probably 
visited all of them, can we doubt he 
often would stand thus, and looking to- 
wards these interesting spots, lift up his 
hands to heaven, and pour out his soul in 
prayer, that He who walked among the 
golden candlesticks would continue to 
visit them in mercy, and save them from 
the power of the Antichrist that was to 
come. It is one of those thoughts upon 
which the mind so much delights to dwell, 
that from this rock, surrounded only by 
other similar rocks, and looking out upon 
distant mountains, there should have been 
an insight given into futurity further and 
and clearer than in any other place was 
ever afforded unto mere man. — Hardy* s 
Notices of the Holy Land, 



THE CHRISTIAN NO MADMAN. 

When Paul stood before Agrippa, and, 
with a heart swelling with desire to benefit 
his illustrious hearer, spake of Christ and 
the resurrection, Festus, the governor of 
Judea, who thought such language the 
mere ravings of one who was beside him- 
self, cried out with a loud voice, '* Much 
learning doth make thee mad." But the 
apostle, unmoved by the charge, calmly 
replied, ''I am not mad, most noble 
Festus; but speak forth the words of 
truth and soberness." Acts xxvi. 24, 25. 

It is not an unusual thing to hear an 
insinuation like that of Festus thrown out 
against those whose minds having been 
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enlightened so as to perceive the suhlime 
truths of revelation, and to understand 
their thrilling importance, dare openly to 
profess before the world their faith in the 
Saviour, and their determination to live 
in obedience to the precepts of his word. 
Now, although they may reason calmly 
and conclusively about divine things, and 
show the wisdom and the duty of a life of 
faith, the world, because they dare to be 
singular, and because it hates pure and 
undefiled religion, often sets them down 
as mad. No matter how strong may be 
their minds, nor how unlikely it is that 
they should be led away by mere fancies, 
nor how sensibly and properly they may 
behave in other things, they are marked ; 
the finger of scorn and contempt is point- 
ed at them ; they are regarded as mad. 
Because the ungodly cannot comprehend 
the subject of real religion, and are igno- 
rant of its Joys, they think the want of 
comprehension arises, not from their own 
incapacities, but the wildness of the 
opinions entertained by the real Christian. 
But they have yet to learn that " the 
natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God : for they are foolishness 
unto him : neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned," 
1 Cor. ii. 14. 

Whether the servants of God deserve 
such an opprobrious epithet to be ap- 
plied to them, may be seen if two or three 
things are considered. 

1. They think that, above all things, 
they ought to seek the salvation of their 
souls. 

They know they are to exist for everi 
in happiness or woe. They are, with the 
jest of the world, exposed to hell by their 
sins ; and are aware that, if they are not 
redeemed by Christ, they cannot enter 
heaven. The one place, they know, is 
. the abode of unmingled blessedness ; the 
other, of everlasting horror and despair. 
If, then, they are anxious to escape hell 
and secure heaven, and, in order to ac- 
complish their desire, give themselves to 
a life of faith upon the Son of God, who 
loved us, and hath given himself for us, 
is this an evidence of madness ? 

2. They feel it to be their duty to act 
in obedience to the word of God, what- 
ever may be the opinions of men. 

God is their Lord and Lawgiver. He 
makes known his commands, and requires 
attention and obedience. Christians fear 
to disobey him by treating them lightly, 
or thinking a partial obedience will satisfy 



him. When he says, " Love not the world, 
neither the things that are in the world," 
1 John ii. 15, they cannot suppose thev 
obey that solemn injunction, if they seek 
its pleasures, and bow down at its shrines. 
When he says, " Give me thine heart," 
Prov. xxiii. 26, they do not regard it as 
a compHance with his request, if they 
seek to divide it between God and the 
world ; neither, when his voice solemnly 
declares, "The wicked shall be turned 
into hell, and all the nations that forget 
God," Psa. ix. 17, do they imagine they 
may go on in the commission of evil and the 
neglect of God, and so they feel it to be 
their duty to obey him with filial affection, 
whatever construction the world may put 
upon their behaviour. Are they deserving 
of the charge of madness for so doing ? 
Who act with soberness and sound judg- 
ment? those who believe God to be true, 
or those who think that he will not do as 
he has said, who make God " a liar ?" 1 
John V. 10. 

3. They believe in the grand doctrines 
of the gospel, and insist upoB the recep- 
tion of these as necessary to eternal 
life. 

When, however, the subjects of repient- 
ance, or faith, regeneration, justification, 
and^ sanctification are spoken of, Chris- 
tians are often assailed with the unseemly 
insinuation of Festus. They who are in 
the habit of giving utterance to it, think 
that, if they pay every man his due, ob- 
serve those common rules of morality 
which the social community generally re- 
cognizes, and go to church or chapel on 
the Sabbath, they do all that God re- 
quires, and are sure men are infatuated if 
tney insist upon anything else. Such 
persons profess to believe the Bible; Well, 
what says it? "Except a man be bom 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God," John iii. 3. This is the language 
of Christ. Could he be wrong? ** With- 
out faith it is impossible to please God," 
Heb. xi. 6. " A man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law," B«m. iii. 
28. " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved," Acts xvi. 31. 
Are Christians mad in giving faith so 
great a prominence in their creed? 
" Follow holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord," Heb. xii. 14. Does 
the maintenance of the doctrine of sanc- 
tification, then, warrant a gainsayer to 
fix the stigma of enthusiasm, or fanati- 
cism, or of something worse, upon the 
Christian? What reasonable mind, that 
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bowK to the authority of God's word, can 
for a moment justify such a jnroceeding ? 
4. The servants of Christ often speak 
of the bright hopes they cherish of a 
future world, and express their longing 
desires to depart and be with Christ 
And this sometimes subjects them to the 
charge before mentioned. But does not 
the Bible warrant these hopes, and kindle 
these desires ? Does it not point to the 
"land of pure delight;" and, by a repre> 
sentation of its joys, sustain and cneer 
the hearts of the faithful, when they are 
inclined to faint 

Reader, youma^be one who has thought 
Christians too strict, righteous and over- 
much infatuated. Ponder seriously what 
has been written, and say. Are we not 
right who act thus, if the Bible be the 
book of God? You do not reject that 
book. You have been accustomed to 
reverence it Oh, listen to its solemn 
admonitions* Seek the salvation of your 
soul. Flee from the wrath to come-— 4he 
consuming agonies of an eternal hell. 
Strive after a crown of glory and a throne 
in heaven. Now they are offered. Ac- 
cept them now. The hour glass of your 
lii*e may be almost run out '' Behold, 
now is the accepted time ; behold, now is 
the day of salvation," 2 Cor. vi. 2. This 
is the language of God. These are 'Hhe 
words of truth and soberness." T. A. 



BOOKS. 
Your book, besides being profitable 
company, will be the most sociable, plea- 
sant company you can find any where ; 
always rieady to talk when you are willing 
to hear, yet never forward, never tedious, 
never overbearing. It will tell you some- 
thing new every day, or, if you prefer the 
old, will repeat it patiently again and 
again. It will accommodate itself to all 
your wishes, — ^will make entertainment 
for you when you desire it, and yet will 
be silent in an instant at your bidding. 
If you should forget to notice it for 
weeks together, there will be no grudge 
between you ; the next time you are dis- 
posed to listen, it will be as pleasant and 
free-spoken as before. If you desire to 
be private and confidential, it will chat 
with you in a comer by the hour toge- 
ther ; or it will take its place in the family 
circle, and have old and young for its 
willing hearers, it will discourse to you 
on any subject you lih* best, — will be 



grave and edifying when you want in- 
struction, or merry as the merriest when 
you are disposed for mirth. At one time 
It will carry you, as with the wand of a 
magician, to some far-off country, and 
bring before you the living forms of men 
who ruled the world, or taught it a thou- 
sand years ago ; at another, it will speak 
to you about e very-day things and per- 
sons, will teU you what may bo useful in 
your trade, or teach you lessons of pru- 
dence which shall be a part of your 
household stock. It will act the part, 
when needful, of a kind and faithful 
friend, bidding you commune with your 
own heart in secret, and reminding you 
of the good Physician who can heal it of 
aU its plagues ; or it will take up at timea 
the apostle's strain, and discourse to 
you movingly and eloquently of " right- 
eousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come," of the Christian's struggles and 
hopes and crown.— i^rom Bev. J. If* Gur- 
neff*s Lecture to the Lutterworth Me- 
chanicM* Institute. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON ASSOCIATIONS. 
Thou OH it be a good thing to be plain 
and practical in making remarks, at 
times it is pleasant to indulge in im- 
agination. However excellent a joint 
may be, very few people would like to 
sit down to it every aay of the year. Whe- 
ther the banquet be substantial or ideal, 
in either case variety is a pleasant ap- 
pendage. 

It is well known that the pleasure or 
pain we derive from many things, is al- 
together dependent on the associations we 
attach to them. Some people are more 
imaginative, and susceptible than others. 
In my own case, there is hardly a sight 
meets my eye, or a sound salutes my ear, 
without bringing with it a train of asso- 
ciations. If you can look me tamely in 
the face, and ask me what I mean when I 
speak of associations, it is not to you that 
I now speak. To such of my readers 
only as fhlly comprehend my meaning, 
the following observations are addressed. 

Oh what a goodly hoard of secret, 
silent, and sweet enjoyment has the sus- 
ceptible and grateful heart all to itself ! 
"Wnen about to revel in the pleasures of 
association, it knows not where to begin, 
or how to end. I am just now In the 
mood to indulge my thoughts in my own 
wild way ; and if I am too wild, if a 
thoughtless step should bear me beyond 
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the boundary in which a pilgrim should 
walk, a reproving glance will be sufficient 
to bring me back again silent, sorrow- 
ful, and grateful for the timely warning. 
Not willingly in my thoughts will I run 
into error. Riches shall not make me 
covetous or servile, nor creation's beauty 
lure me to idolatry. Gold shall not be- 
come my hope, nor fine gold my confi- 
dence ; neither when the sun shineth, or 
the moon walketh in brightness, shall my 
heart willingly be enticed, or my hand in 
homage be kissed by my mouth. 

I am about to put down a few of my 
associations. Egotist as I am, who will care 
for them ? This is a question that I can- 
not answer, but as I care much for the 
associations of others, let me imagine that 
some few will care for mine. It may be, 
that while I appear to be drawing only on 
my own mind and memory, I may in 
reality be also calling forth the mental 
resources of my friends. 

I have strange, yet pleasing associar- 
tions with many trifling things, such as 
the smell of a cedar pencil, a nasturtion 
flower, writing paper, and Indian rubber. 
The sight of a cocoa nut, an old china 
jar, a guinea fowl, a camel's hair pencil, 
and a box of water colours, and the taste 
of a walnut and a tamarind. These as- 
sociations, however, are indefinite and 
undefined, I will speak of some that are 
more intelligible. 

A rainbow is rich in association. 
When I think of one it is with me 
a dull, dark, drenching day, care sits on 
my brow, and sadness in my heart, my 
soul is cast down, and my spirit is dis* 
quieted within me. The sun breaks forth 
suddenly, mine eyes are lifted up and a 
glorious rainbow is in the skies, my care 
is scattered to the winds, my sadness is 
dispersed; the bow is not set in the 
clouds of heaven only, but in my heart. 

I have vivid, though somewhat melan- 
choly associations with an ivy leaf. An 
arbour comes before me covered with ivy 
leaves, fluttering and dancing in the 
breeze. Tall and stately wild lilies are 
growing near. A lovely face looks up to 
laugh at the dancing ivy leaves. Will 
that face never again shine upon me but 
in memory and associations ? Never till 
this mortal shall have put on immortality. 
There is a green hillock in an isle of the 
ocean, and she that sat in the bower lies 
pale beneath it, but she died in the faith, 
and has entered, I have no doubt, into the 
rest prepared for the people of God. 



The sight of sealing wax is influential ; 
it reminds me of a score of mottoes, 
"Dinna forget," and "Gen. xxxi. 49," 
among them; and it sets before me a 
crystal seal, picked up in the rude atone 
on Mont Blanc, engraved with my initials 
at Rome, and set in gold in London. 

The sound of a flute, or the sight of a 
shining, low-crowned, broad -brimmed, 
sailor-like hat, brings before me a mild 
and thoughtful countenance, gentle, ex- 
pressive eyes that look kindly on me. A 
clear rich-toned voice that tells of wild 
scenery in distant lands— -rocks and 
caverns, and midnight adventurous ex- 
cursions. And then comes a throng of 
sunny scenes and sunny faees, but the 
spirits that animated some of them are 
now beyond the stars. I must soon fol- 
low, oh, let me hear the cheering appeal, 
" Be thou faithful unto death, and 1 will 
give thee a crown of life," Rev. ii. 
10. 

The name Nancy conjures up to my 
sight a ship that bore that name. There 
is one on board her that was the friend 
of my boyhood; we roamed the same 
path, climbed the same tree, sat at the 
same table, and slept in the same bed. 
The storm is abroad, the ship is a thou- 
sand miles from land and not sea-worthy. 
Her sails are torn, her masts are gone by 
the board, her bulwarks and her Ik>ws are 
broken. The Nancy is among the "miss- 
ing," and how, and when, and where 
she sank through the cold, dark waters, 
is known only to Him who knows all 
things. 

The purple heath flower is associated 
with a mooi: and a mountain, a cairn and 
a cromlech, a sweet cottage, by-gone 
seasons of joy, a bookcase ornamented 
with trellis-work of brass wire, the portrait 
of a bard, the sound of a piano ; talent, 
worth, and kindness. Hark ! the dis- 
sonance of a rail-road is dispelling the 
association, and smoky clouds of steam 
engines are blackening the air. 

A loud explosion is fearfully eloquent 
in my ears, and recalls a dreadful scene. 
I hurry to the spot. A house is involved 
in smoke, the roof is blown ofi*; the walls 
are burst asunder, a dozen wounded suf- 
ferers are mingled in the wide spread 
ruin, and among them a friend is stretched 
dead at my feet. Wait ! watch ! be 
ready ! "for in such an hour as ye 
think not the Son of man cometh," 
Matt. xxiv. 44. 

The long-legged, long-necked heron 
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has Splendid associations. I am in front 
of a magnificent palace. Dense masses 
of soldiery are drawn up in imposing 
array, guards, cuirassiers, and lancers 
glitter in the sun. Generals and field 
marshals in the gorgeous trappings of 
military attire, are passing to and fro on 
proud and prancing chargers. Princes, 
dukes, and ambassadors from crowned 
heads, are assembled in costly carriages, 
with sumptuous equipages ; tens of thou- 
sands of spectators are pressing forwards 
to gaze on the glowing spectacle, and 
Britain's Queen, right royally arrayed, 
drawn by eight matchless steeds, is on 
her way to her coronation. Above the 
throng a heron is majestically soaring 
and sailing round and round, a thousand 
feet in the air. 

A common brier is associated with 
shade and shine, with pain and pleasure. 
It is bound around the sods of a new 
made grave that I have visited at mid- 
night in all the unreasonableness and re- 
bellion of grief that refuses to be com- 
forted. The stars are high in heaven, 
and silence has spread her mantle on the 
resting place of the dead. I could al- 
most in my frenzied sorrow, tear the be- 
loved one from the grave. A change 
has come over me: an arrow from the 
Holy One has reached my heart, a con- 
vulsive sob has escaped me, my eyes are 
streaming, my unreasonableness, my re- 
bellion are gone; and as a chastened 
child, with an humbled heart repent- 
ing, adoring, and praising, I leave the 
place. 

A sere leaf is closely connected with 
forest scenery. I am walking in the woods, 
my feet deep in the dry, rustling, ruddy 
leaves thickly scattered on the grouna. 
The winds are up, and the giant trees are 
waging battle with their huge and agitat- 
ed arms. My feelings are excited, my 
heart is happy, and my spirit grateful. 

The word "eternity" is clothed with 
recollections. I am sitting in the house 
of God with a goodly throng of fellow 
worshippers. Prayers have been offered 
and sacred psalmody has rung around 
the echoing roof and walls. The minis- 
ter of grace to guilty men is standing up 
high in the pulpit, fixing his eyes on va- 
cancy as though he could see beyond 
the narrow limits of the earth, and pro- 
nouncing with energy and earnestness 
the words, " Millions of ages crowding on 
millions of ages ; millions of ages crowd- 
ing on millions of ages ; and again, mil- 



lions of affes crowding on millions of ages, 
are but the beginning of eternity !" 

Thus might I prate without intermis- 
sion of my own associations, without any 
of them claiming kindred with yours. 
No doubt, however, you have associations, 
and they may be of a calmer character 
than those I have enumerated. May 
such be our thoushts, meditations and 
associations, that they may serve in some 
measure to dispel the gloom of earth, and 
increase our desires for the glory of 
heaven. 



BERN. 



The public institutions, and the literary 
and scientific societies of Bern, reflect 
the highest honour on its citizens, whose 
taste and refinement have kept pace with 
their love of freedom, and excited by 
their example, a most beneficial influence 
on the surrounding states. The academy, 
divided into the higher and lower, em- 
braces a system of education, commencing 
with the first rudiments of language, and 
extending to the highest pitch of modem 
science and erudition. One of the finest 
points of view in the environs of Bern is 
the Enghi, which every stranger should 
visit ; and if at different hours of the day, 
so much the better ; for it thus presents 
itself under such striking modifications, 
as to give novelty and freshness to every 
succeeding view. This is the point which, 
of all others in German Switzerland, 
presents the most sublime spectacle, 
during the evening illumination. Half 
obscured in the shaidows of twilight, the 
mountains in the foreground appear soMy 
blended into a blue ethereal mass. The 
dazzling summits of the snowy range 
seem for a time to lose their lustre ; then, 
suddenly, as the rays of the departing sun 
shoot upwards, they catch the quivering 
light, and seem transformed into a flood of 
rosy effulgence. This evening blush con- 
tinues, for a few minutes, to tint the snowy 
regions with the warm hue of life : then, 
slowly fading away, finally disappears, 
and leaves the snows in their pale, cold, 
and shroud-like uniformity. — Beatiie, 



AFFECTION. 
Love is the great instrument and en- 
gine of nature, the bond and cement of 
society, the spring and spirit of the uni- 
verse.— 2>r. South* 
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SCRIPTURE lU^USTRATIONS FROM 
CHINESE CUSTOMS AND LITERATURE. 

No. IV. 

THE SOWER. 

" Thet that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicings bringing his 
sheaves with him," Psa. cxxvi. 5, 6. 

In China, the rice is sown at the close 
of the winter months, when the weather 
is cold, damp, and unwholesome. The 
sower is obliged to tread upon soil that is 
covered, as well as completely saturated 
with water, amidst a vapour arising from 
the manure and the marshy character of 
the spot, which is reckoned, by the Chi- 
nese themselves, as very unhealthy. The 
writer was once advised by a native friend 
not to walk between the fields, while 
under a preparatory course for the re- 
ception of a crop. And the writer can 
testify, that, from the bleak and cloudy 
state of the atmosphere, the barren aspect 
of surrounding nature, and the muddy 
character of tiie medium in which the 
labourer is obliged to plod all day, the 
sowing is very unattractive. If there is 
a motto better suited to it than any other, 
it is that suggested by the sacred writer, 
** They that sow in tears." 

In China, the seed is sown after it has 
been soaked for some time in water. It 
seems that those chemical changes, which 
the albumen, or mealy part of a seed, 
undei^oes in the first efforts at germina- 
tion, are greatly favoured by the presence 
of many grains in the same assemblage. 
A phenomenon analogous to this is ob- 
served in the common fire of our domes- 
tic hearth. The ignition goes on gaily 
while the lighted coals are m close juxta- 
position/ but are soon extinguished if we 
take a pair of tongs, and lay them at a 
distance from each other. It has been 
found by experiment, in this country, 
that beans germinate most freely and 
most vigorously when several are placed 
together on the same hole. In con- 
formity with the social law which ob- 
tains among civil confederacies, the 
members of the body help one another, 
and achieve those things in company 
which they would never think of at- 
tempting in solitude. 

When the grain is sown after this 
maceration, it is in what we may call a 
teeming condition. It is ready to sprout 
as soon as it feels the stimulus of heat 
and moisture. In this condition is the 



grain which the sower, observed in China, 
is scattering from his hand. The basket 
upon his arm, both wide and deep, is in 
point of form well calculated for carrying 
a considerable quantity of grain, and of 
aUowing him an opportunity of taking a 
full handful prior to each cast. To a 
careless spectator, the business of scatter- 
ing a little seed over the surface of the 
soil seems very simple and easy. But it 
requires some practice to enable a man 
to throw the seeds so as to spread them 
evenly. In the agricultural counties of 
England, the master, or one of his most 
experienced men, performs this office, and 
may in spring time be seen walking with 
measured step, and moving his hand with 
a regular sweep. In China, the peasantry 
are not strangers to the importance of 
recognising the principles which gave 
rise to what is called the division or dis- 
tribution of labour; and though tools 
and implements of husbandry are com- 
pelled to act a variety of parts, the work- 
men appear to be unwilling to trench 
upon the offices of each other. A native 
does not value himself so much upon the 
multifarious nature of his capabilities as 
he does upon his proficiency in one par- 
ticular department. This, as a matter of 
theory, is very well ; but it must not be 
inferred from thence that every man is 
necessarily an adept in his profession, or 
thoroughly skilled in that portion of la- 
bour which he has selected for himself; 
neither does it follow, that because in 
Great Britain men often turn their hands 
to more than one kind of employment, 
that they must be for that reason deficient 
in all. One pursuit may diminish the 
ardour with wnich another ought to be 
followed, but this may be only for a time, 
and a day or two spent in close applica- 
tion may revive all the zeal and famili- 
arity that are required for the purpose. 
There seems, then, to be no practical 
reason why the same man who had 
turned over the soil with the plough, and 
stirred it with the harrows, should not 
cast forth the grain with evenness and 
discretion. 

" Cast thy bread upon the waters : for 
thou shalt find it after many days," Ecc. 
xi. 1. 

This verse is beautifully descriptive of 
the operation of sowing in China, where 
rice, which is the bread, the stafi* of life, 
the staple article of diet, is cast upon the 
waters. " Sow thy seed," as if the sacred 
penman had said, " and, after about one 
hundred and eighty days, thou shalt see 
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a yellow harvest before thee. Never 
slacken thy efforts, or forbear to act, be- 
cause the result may not be apparent 
at once, and the suooess may seem to 
hang upon a variety of contingencies." 
The cultivation of the soil prospers by this 
course; and though drought, blast, or 
mildew may sometimes cross his expect- 
ations, still he continues to sow in hope, 
and does not intermit his exertions this 
year, because disappointment may have 
visited him in any one of the preceding 
years. The same advice is beautifully 
paraphrased and amplified in the 4th aiid 
6th verses of the same chapter, ''He 
that observeth the wind shall not sow ; 
and he that regardeth the clouds shall 
not reap." The man who scrupulously 
waits for the weather that seems to suit 
the labours of seed time or harvest with 
extreme nicety, will never find a season 
exactly to his mind. The counsel of Paul 
to Timothy was based upon the same 
practical maxim, when the former tells 
the latter to apply himself to his minis- 
terial duties in season and out of season. 
''In the morning sow thy seed, and in 
the evening withhold not thine hand : for 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both 
shall be alike good," 

" Yea, they shall not be planted ; yea, 
they shall not be sown," Jsa. xl. 24. 
After the seed has been sown, it is cus- 
tomary in China to let it stay no longer 
in its place than is sufficient for the 
sprout to acquire a length of about six 
inches, when the plants are taken up in 
tufls, and planted at convenient distances 
from each other, Idolators who persisted 
in their evil courses should neither be 
planted nor sown. They should not 
reach even to an initial state of prosperity. 
And it is further threatened, that, if any 
one, upon the failure of the ordinary 
mode of propagation by seed, should re- 
sort to the expedient of planting a slip 
or an offset from another spot, even that 
should refuse to strike its root into the 
soil. "Yea, their stock shall not take 
root in the earth." 

"Then shall he give the rain of thy 
seed, that thou shalt sow the ground 
withal ; and bread of the increase of the 
earth, and it shall be fat and plenteous," 
Isa. XXX. 23. 

A certain quantity of rain is necessary 
for sowing the ground in China, and the 
showers which fall at the change of the 
monsoon, when (he wind shifts from the 
north-«as( to the south-west, iiiight with 



much propriety be called the "rain of 
thy seed." In Judea this was the former 
rain, or torah^ which fell in October, just 
about the time when, in China, the wind 
shifts from a constancy in the south- 
west to an opposite position in the north- 
east. At tnis period the weather be- 
comes dry and pinching to a degree 
that greatly interferes with the furni- 
ture. It is ciurious to observe how the 
changes in the general state of meteoric 
phenomena in the old world take place 
nearly at the same periods of the year, 
though these changes, owing to local 
causes, may differ greatly in their tenor 
and influence. To the happy times, as- 
sured to Israel by promise, every thing 
should fall in its season, disappointment 
and bootless labour should not be known. 
God may see fit to make us halt in the 
golden line of our expectation, and drive 
us into a strait when we were looking for 
a broad and fertile place, or send us 
grief where we hoped to reap most joy ; 
yet it does not harmonize with either 
Scripture or experience to suppose, that 
any believer ever anxiously sought after 
an eminency in holy attainments without 
being ultimately successful in his search. 
In this, which is the noblest of all re- 
spects, the rain of his seed was given him 
in due time. 

" Blessed are ye that sow beside al 
waters, that send forth thither the feet 
of the ox and the aas," Isa. xxxii. 20. 
Happy are the people that sow fields 
that are parted not merely by terraces, 
but by streams of water, from whence, 
in times of drought, they draw a plenti- 
ful supply to irrigate the springing grain : 
they shall not be careful in the year of 
drought. Happy are the people who 
plough with the ox and the ass in fields 
so fairly and so happily situated, " that 
send forth the feet of the ox and the ass." 

" Behold, a sower went forth to sow ; 
and when he sowed, some seeds fell by 
the way side, and the fowls came and de- 
voured them up ; some fell upon stony 
places, where they had not much earth : 
and forthwith they sprung up, because 
they had no deepness of earth : and when 
the sun was up, they were scorched; and 
because they had no root, they withered 
away. And some fell among thorns ; and 
the thorns sprung up, and choked them ! 
but other fell into good ground, and 
brought forth fruit, some an hundredfold, 
some sixtyfold, some thirtyfold," Matt, 
xiii. 3 — 8. 

In Chinjiy tho fields are parted by ter* 
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rftces, on which some of the seed scattered 
in the broadcast is wont to fall in the 
sower's attempt to cover the headlands as 
well as the more central parts of the en- 
closure. These seeds resemble those that 
fell by the way side in the parable ; and 
are, like them, obvious to the eye of any 
hungry bird that may chance to fly near 
them. As the valleys often, in their ex- 
pansion, rebut against the rocky declivi- 
ties of the hills, large masses of stone 
constitute a fence oh one or more sides 
df the fields. Near these stones, the 
monuments of ancient chtlnges in the 
crust of the earth, several kinds of 
thorny shrubs are planted by the hand of 
nature. Obe of them, fl species of gar- 
denia, has sharp spines of more than an 
inch in length. The thorns referred to 
in the parable belonged to a species of 
rest-harrow, very common in the barren 
lanes and commons of this country. The 
gardenia and its companions, however, 
are very proper representatives in China, 
and would answer the purpose of any 
missionary who should take this parable 
as the theme of discourse in a Chinese 
village. The writer has a litely remem- 
brance of these thorns^ as, in crossing 
a farm near a pleasant ravine, he often 
mistook his path amidst a labyrinth of 
terraces and causeways, and fottnd him- 
self opposed in one place by a huge stone^ 
which he could not climb ; and, in an- 
other, by an impervious fence of thorns. 
NoW) as these stones and these thorns 
lay or grew at the sides of the corn fields^ 
the sower would, in the bountiful sweep 
oi his hand, cast a few seeds Upon both of 
them. If the stones were covered with a 
thin layer of earthj the seed might germi- 
nate in very rainy seasons; and, if the 
thorns \ef% a vacancy here and there be- 
tween them, the grains might sprout for 
a time under their shade; but neither 
one nor the other would ever arrive at 
maturity. Only that seed which fell in 
good ground, in soil prepared by the 
plough and the harrow to receive it, 
would yield any fruit to recompense the 
sower for his pedns. 

This parable teaches us to distribute the 
hearers of the gospel into four different 
classes^ 1. Those who have neither an 
understanding to reflect upon, nor a heart 
to feel even a momentary interest in the 
addresses which are delivered in their 
hearing firem the pulpit. Every word 
falls upon a hard surface, where, after 
a little timcj it is caught up and borne 
away by the wicked one. 2. Such as 



listen with evident delight to the voice 
of the preacher, and appear to be equally 
charmed and refreshed, whether he warns 
the sinner or encourages the saint, whe- 
ther he unrolls the annals of ejcperi- 
mental religion, or develops the sacred 
mysteries of the Bible. They are pleasedi 
but they cannot explain the grounds of 
their complacency ; their judgment is 
never edified, they are never stii'red up 
to a habit of thoughtfulness. There is 
no depth of earth, no spot in their in*' 
tellects, that has been prepared b}' cul- 
ture for the reception of^ the seed. It is 
a lamentable fact, that there are not a 
few, who, for half a century, perchance, 
take pleasure in hearing a eospel sermon, 
and yet never get one single step towards 
that knowledge which the gospel was de- 
signed to give. They die without under- 
standing. 3. Such as are not destitute of 
the thinking mind and the feeling heart, 
but their imaginations and their affection^ 
are so overgrown, or so prolific, in worldly 
schemes and worldly pleasures, that if an 
appeal to the conscience awakens some 
emotions, or a vivid delineation of the 
love of Christ presses upon the judgment^ 
these sentiments are immediately choked 
by the exciting hopes of aggrandizement 
or the fascinations of pleasure. 4. Those 
who possess intellectual faculties which 
have been subjected to culture under the 
influences of the Holy Spirit^ and hearts 
that can be wrought upon by the con- 
clusions of the judgment. Of these, it 
is said, that they Understand the word, 
verse 23. 

** Thou fool, that which thou sowest is 
not quickened, except it die," 1 Cor. xv» 
36. 

While the grain preserves its entlre- 
ness, the embryo, or principle of future 
life, remains stationary ; but if, through 
the stimulus of warmth and moisture, 
the albumen which surrounds the embryo, 
or the seed lobes or cotyledons, which are 
appended to it, begin to undergo a pro- 
cess of decomposition, or to die^ (for death 
is dissolution,) the embryo in its turn be-» 
gins to show signs of life, to be quick- 
ened, and from this point continues to ex- 
pand, till, by the Virtues of the soil and 
the genial influences of the sky, it has 
developed a grain precisely like that from 
which it sprang. We must suffer disin- 
te^ation in order that we may unfold our- 
selves in a new stage of existence. The 
outward inan, like the parts that accom- 
pany the embryo, must perish, but the 
elements thereof will be gathered up 
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again, after the analogy of the vegetahle 
process, for these parts help to nourish 
the emhryo, and consequently are not 
lost. If true and faithful helievers in 
Christ, we shall, therefore, be raised in all 
the perfectioQS of our nature ; as the 
body will be preserved as well as the soul. 
Those powers which have been injured by 
sin will be restored to a vigorous health ; 
the freshness of perpetual youth shall per- 
vade every part of oiur system. No in- 
firmities to we^h us down, no vain desires 
to warp us aside, no bad passions to blot 
the sunshine of our peace. We shall 
possess a heavenly body ; one full of im- 
mortality, like the place we are to in- 
habit. G. T. L. 



DRYING FLOWERS AS SPECIMENS. 

As pressure is necessary for drying 
flowers, the first thing requisite is to con- 
struct a press, which in this instance is 
composed of two of the thickest milled- 
boards, each twenty inches in length and 
fourteen in width ; also two leathern straps 
with buckles, and holes at intervals, to 
allow for the varying bulk of the press ; 
then procure two quires of coarse sugar 
paper, which can be purchased at a 
grocer's. After having selected the most 
perfect specimens of flowers, with their 
stems, lower leaves, and roots, when 
practicable (and carefully observe that 
the plants be free from dew or moisture) 
lay every portion out nicely on one of 
the coarse sheets, being careful, at the 
same time, that one part of the specimen 
does not interfere with another : the leaf 
should be filled. Allow several sheets to 
intervene before another sheet is occupied 
by specimens. If the flowers be delicate, 
their colour will be better preserved by 
placing blotting paper between the folds, 
to absorb the moisture. The plants are 
now ready to be put into the press, the 
straps forming the pressure, which, how- 
ever, must not be great at first. It is 
necessary to remove the flowers every 
day, and dry the papers at the fire. 
Wlien the specimens are quite dry, they 
should be taken from the press, and each 
plant separately sewed or fastened with 
gum on to half sheets of foolscap (a very 
sufficient substitute for gum will be found 
in the margins of the penny stamps, 
when cut into narrow strips) ; they may 
then be arranged in their natural orders, 
with the Linnean class and order, and 
their place of growth, appended in (he 



lower comers of the paper. The sheets 
thus classed make up the herbarium or 
kortus siccus f and are Icept in trays, boxes, 
or in a cabinet constructed for the piu> 
pose, in a dry room, when they will be 
ready for future reference, which is the 
principal use to be derived from making 
a collection of plants. — New Monthly 
Belle Assetnblee, 



A GLANCE AT THE PAST AND PRESENT 
STATE OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN 
FRANCE. 

The first introduction of the princi- 
ples of the Reformers into France, was 
through the instrumentality of Euro- 
pean foreigners, of enlightened mitids, 
who had been invited to settle there 
by Francis i., for the promotion of 
science and literature. Those individuals, 
under the Divine guidance, were the 
means of disseminating the principles of 
Luther ; and even the king nimself was 
for a short time so much shaken in his old 
church opinions, that he invited Melanc- 
thon to Paris ; but, unhappily, worldly craft 
soon opposed a barrier to the progress of 
an enlightened faith ; and few, compara- 
tively, turned in earnest* to the Lord. 
The Sorbonne and the parliament were 
permitted to rise in fearful opposition to 
those who were labouring for emancipar 
tion from the dogmas of an intolerant 
and corrupt church ; and a treaty be- 
tween Francis and the pope was the 
completion of the great enemy's tempo- 
rary triumph. The king, now whoUy in- 
fluenced by an exterminating creed, and 
dead to the sympathies and charities of 
our nature, became a destroyer of his 
subjects. He was present at the first 
terrible execution in 1525, when, in six 
diflenent quarters of the city, as many of 
the Reformers were burned alive, under 
circumstances of the most atrocious and 
aggravated cruelty. « 

A sanguinary edict against all the 
Lutherans soon followed, and their blood 
stained the entire of France. 

The suflerings and the courage of the 
Vaudois, in 3 545, (when four thousand of 
them perished, and twenty-two of their 
villages were destroyed by fire,) are well 
known to the reader of church history. 
Henry ii., the son and successor of 
Francis i., was also resolved to suppress 
Protestantism, and the edict of Chateau- 
briand, in 1554, was, if possible, more 
severe than any preceding one. 
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Yet, with all the terrors which sur- 
rounded them, the Reformed church had 
an established ecclesiastical constitution 
throughout France; and such was the 
moral courage of most of its members, that 
they assembled in the evenings, at Paris, 
for religious worship ; and, on those occa- 
sions, some of the first personages of the 
kingdom were present. Antoine de Bour- 
bon, the prince of Cond6, Coligny, (grand 
admiral,) and others of high rank, were 
among them. 

Henry entered into an arrangement with 
the emperor of Germany for the exter- 
mination of all Protestants, and attempt- 
ed, though fruitlessly, to establish the in- 
quisition in France. 

Matters were not more favourable for 
the Protestants in the reign of the weak 
youth Francis ii., who was ruled by the 
duke of Guise, who, in his anxiety to 
conciliate the Roman Catholic clergy in 
his favour, (with the object of his succes- 
sion to the crown,) continued the system 
of persecutidn. The Reformers, goaded 
by the hardships of their religious and 
political condition, entered (unjustifiably, 
however,) into the Amboise conspiracy, 
for the purpose of obtaining possession 
of the king's person, and bringing de 
Guise to punishment : but their plot was 
discovered, their forces were met and 
beaten before they could form a junc- 
tion, a great number of them executed 
without the formalities of trial, and the 
king of Navarre and the prince of Cond^ 
might have been brought to the block, if 
the death of Francis (1560) had not in- 
tervened. 

Charles ix. then came to the throne, 
and his mother, Catherine de Medicis, 
assumed the regency. 

That was by far the most promising: 
period of the B«foni)ation in France! 
The pope's envoy feared that the entire 
kingdom would have been lost to the 
church of Rome; for, among the vast 
body of seceders from her communion, 
were the principal part of the nobility 
and of the bishops, and the number of Pro- 
testant churches exceeded two thousand. 
But the court, the Guise family, the papal 
authority, the king of Spain, and the Ca- 
tholic clergy, as a body, were too power- 
ful for the friends of the Reformation, in 
whose favour, however, (as far as liberty 
of worship was involved,) an edict was 
passed through the influence and con- 
scientiousness of the chancellor L'Hopital. 
Not long after this act of toleration had 



been granted, the duke of Guise com- 
mitted acts of atrocious cruelty, in direct 
violation of it; and his injustice and 
breach of good faith, led the Protestants 
to commence those civil wars, which, 
during fourteen years, raged through 
France, and in the progress of which the 
voice of mercy was seldom heard from 
either side. 

In the course of that a£3ictive period, 
(in 1572,) the terriUe butchery of the 
Protestants took place in Paris, where 
their leaders, had been induced to as- 
semble on the occasion of the marriage 
of the king of Navarre (afterwards Henry 
IV.) with Margaret, the sister of Charles 
IX. That tragedy lasted for three days. 
Among the first victims was Coligny ; 
and the carnage at Angers, Lyons, 
Meaux, Orleans, Rouen, Toulouse, and 
Troyes, was equally horrible; yet the 
pope had medals struck to perpetuate 
the massacre of sixty thousand people; 
and the king of Spain offered his con- 
gratulations on the occasion ! 

So great, however, was the general 
strengui of the Huguenots (a well-known 
name for the Reformers), that the cele- 
brated Catholic league was formed to 
oppose them, and one of the first results 
01 that was, to compel Henry xii., an 
efieminate, superstitious, and most pro- 
fligate young man, to leave Paris, and 
to invite the duke of Guise to assume 
the sovereignty — the object to which 
his criminal ambition had so long been 
directed. That bad man, however, was 
assassinated in a.d. 1588, (as was his 
brother, the cardinal of Lorraine, also,) 
through the instigation of Henry, as it 
is generally believed by historians. 

This king was heartily despised by both 
of the state parties, and excommunicated 
at one time bv the pope, which caused 
him for a while to tnrow himself upon 
the protection of the Protestants. He 
was assassinated by a monk, in a.d. 1589, 
and is said to have died a great penitent. 
And now, for a moment, a bright gleam 
of hope fell upon the Reformed church ; 
for Henry iv. was a Protestant, had been 
chosen protector of the Huguenots, and 
head of the counter-league with England 
and the Protestants of Germany, and had 
fought in defence of his avowed princi- 
ples. But, alas, after some years, he 
denied the faith ! He abjured his creed 
because it was an impediment to his 
quiet occupancy of the throne. The 
Huguenots, disappointed and alarmed, 
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held a synod at Montauban, and organized 
such plans as they considered necessary, 
in defence of their Religion. 

Their first movement Was to ask for a 
new edict, which was granted to them^ at 
Nantes, in 1589 ; yet, in reality, it was 
hut a renewal of that which had been 
granted by Hentj iii. However, it was 
so faithfully observed by his successor, 
both in the spirit and the letter, that he 
has had the highest credit for it. In- 
deed, it would have been strange, if he 
who had professed the sentiments of the 
Protestant party, and probably still se- 
cretly approved of them, should have 
acted otherwise. 

The provisions of the edict of Nantes 
were, however, highly important to the 
Protestants, as it insured to them numer- 
ous places of certain security, the privi- 
lege of holding meetings for ecclesiastical 
purposes, permitted the establishment of 
faculties, academies, colleges, and schools, 
for themselves exclusively ; and, while 
Henry iv. lived, their church was in a 
free and prosperous state. But, in the 
succeeding reign of Louis xiii., when, in 
place of the Protestant alliances which had 
pi^viously existed. Papist connexions 
and Jesuit influences at court succeeded, 
the aifairs of the Reformed church took a 
different tum^ and the unwise measures 
of its members, who, rashly confiding in 
their own strength, became active political 
partisans, naturaUy induced perplexity 
and distress within its pale* 

The capture of Rocnelle, in 1 628, was 
the commencement of the downfal of the 
French Reformed church ; and, though 
cardinal Richelieu used no open violence 
to its injury, he {>ermitted the stream of 
malevolence and injustice to beat upon 
it| until it became weak and undermined. 

During the minority of Louis xiv., his 
minister Mazarin committed no acts of 
enmity 'sjrainst the Reformers, and even 
appointed one of the most zealous of their 
cnurch to a high government office ; but, 
on his death, the hopes of the struggling 
church were crushed* The king deter- 
mined to destroy it; and after some 
mean and unwarrantable misinterpreta- 
tions of the edict of Henry iv., he re- 
voked it altogether in 1686. 

AM the preceding miseries of the Re- 
formed church were inconsiderable with 
those which it endured at this terrible 
period. After a series of banishments, 
confiscations, the removal of children 
from parents, prohibition from practis- 
ing libera) professions, the suppressing of 



colleges, etc., and the employment of 
dragoons, quarteredin the Protestant towns 
and houses, with orders to make havoc 
and destroy, to compel the Reformers to 
embrace the Romish creed, the protect- 
ing edict was annulled, and more than 
hfuf a million of disciples, faithful to 
their religion, became exiles from the 
land of their fhthers. The remainder, 
having no root in themselves, in this time 
of persecution, fell away} and the dra- 
gooning suppressed the outward exhibi'^ 
tiohs of the Reformed faith. 

Yet a remnant remained, which, though 
suppressing the avowal of their creed, in- 
wardly maintained it, and transmitted it 
to their descendants. The spirit of their 
religion was not yet extinguished; the 
light which had been kindled at the Re- 
formation, though hid, still burned ; and, 
when seasons of less darkness and vio- 
lence succeeded, it shone again ; feebly and 
flickerinff it might be, but still affording 
some light. Even of those who had no- 
minidly been converted to the Romish 
church, some were soon struck with 
sorrow and remorse at their backsliding, 
and reassembled together, reading the 
word, and speaking to themselves in 
psalms, and hymns, Mid spiritual songs; 
and praying together ; and some of their 
pastors, ln*aving danger, returned to their 
ccmgregations. 

But the hand of intolerance and force 
was soon raised against this remnant of 
the church . Their fkith, which, in the 
hour of temptation, had been found de* 
ficient, was renewed with greater vigour ; 
their former apostasy filled them with 
shame and humility ; and now they were 
in reality prepared to say, '* Though all 
men deny thee, yet will not we." 

In some of the provinces, they resisted 
the rigours of a persecuting government ; 
became more and more combined in 
sentiment, and formidable in numbers ; 
and, during nine years, combated for 
liberty of conscience. Those contests, 
which were called the wars of the Cami- 
sards, (from a kind of smock frock which 
the Huguenot peasantry wore over their 
coats,) Old more harm, however, than good 
to the cause of truth. That profligate and 
unchristian monarch Louis xv., pursued 
the sanguinary course of the former 
reign, and even added to its rigorous 
enactments. Several of the pastors were 
hung, many hundreds of their flocks 
were condemned to the galleys, and 
thousands consigned to the prisons ; and 
every village and town accused of hav- 
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ing held ProteBtant assemblages was in 
some way visited with punishment Yet, 
through all these tribulations, the hand 
of God k^pt together a portion of his 
people. The pastors visited their oongre- 
(Rations in secret; and, since 1715, the 
consistories and synods have been re- 
established, though their proceedings 
Were frequently conducted in the re- 
cesses of a forest. The Protestant princes 
were led to form an academy at Lau- 
sanne, for the education of new pastors, 
who were disciplined for the trials of the 
cross and the mart3rrdom which so fre- 
quently became their inheritance, until 
1762, when the public feeling, awakened 
by the increasing spread ofgeneral know- 
ledge, and particularly affBcted by the 
execution of Calnas and others, at Tou- 
louse, took a new direction, and favoured 
the principle of toleration. Prosecutions 
against the Reformers became gradually 
less frequent, and ceased altogether in 
1787, when the mild and benevolent 
Louis XVI., with the advice of Lafayette 
and Malesherbes, gave to the Huguenots 
the privileges of citizens; their wives 
were no longer to be considered as con- 
cubines, nor their children as illegitimate, 
in the eye of the law. 

The National Convention, in 1789, de- 
creed universal libei*ty of conscience ; 
but soon afterwards the reign of infi- 
delity commenced in France, and the 
nation made the insane experiment of 
substituting human wisdom for Divine : 
but the Protestants were no longer perse- 
cuted as religionists, however they as 
royalists might have been obnoxious to 
destruction on the grounds of inoivisme 
and honouring their king. 

Napoleon, m 1 802, organized the sys- 
tem of Protestant worship ; and his law 
was recognised by the charters of 1815 
and 1830; and, blessed be God, Pro- 
testants in France are now entitled to 
the free exercise of the Reformed re- 
ligion. 

A traveller, judging from appearances, 
in the north of France, would form very 
erroneous opinions of the extension of 
Protestantism in the kingdom at large. 
If he should inquire regarding this sub- 
ject in many of the populous towns, he 
might probably be told that there are few, 
if any Protestants in them. He may 
hear of half a dozen individuals, (among 
many thousand nominal Roman Catho- 
lics,) belonging to the Reformed church 
of France, fgil ascertain that they ate 
seldom visited by a pastor ; and he will 



find, perhaps, that, out of those six indi- 
viduals, one or two have intermarried 
with Roman Catholics, with the under^ 
standing that the male children are to 
follow the religion of the father, and the 
female that of the mother. He might 
then depart with the impression, that the 
French Protestants are but as a few drops 
of water in a bucket. 

The actual condition of the Protestant 
religion is as follows. It is professed in 
fifty-six departments, principally in the 
east, west, and south ; and the aggregate 
number is about two millions, including 
Wesleyan Methodists* and all Dissenters. 
ITiere are for this body 656 pastors, of 
whom 192 are for the eastern side, (and 
principally Germans,) and of the Luther- 
an creed. At Strasbiirg there is a faculty 
of theology, founded in 1808, with five 
professors, at a salary of 120/. sterling 
each, and at present fifty-eieht stu- 
dents. The theological establishment at 
Montauban, which is Calvinistic, has 
seven professors and sixty-eight students, 
and from this seminary the churches of 
the south and the west are principally 
supplied. The government paid, in the 
year 1 840, for the two seminaries, and all 
other expenses attendant on the Pro<- 
testant worship in France, (the stipends 
of the clergy included,) 1,004,050 francg. 

The appointment of a pastor or minis- 
ter to any locality depends upon the im- 
portance of the place and its population, 
and the clergy of all denominations are 
paid accordingly. 

They are divided into three classes, 
with salaries proportionally. Thus : first 
class, for a population of thirty thousand 
or upwards, 80/. per annum, with 20/. to 
24/. for house or lodgings; second class, 
for a population of five thousand to 
thirty thousand, 60/. per annum, and 12/. 
for lodgings ; third class, for a population 
under five thousand, 48/., and 8/. or 10/. 
for lodgings. The suffiragan, or assistant 
pastors, who are included in the gross re- 
turn above, have only 24/. a-yeav each. 

There are several societies for spread- 
ing the gospel, and promoting the inte- 
rests of the Reformed church in France, 
and for difiusing the knowledge of the 
truth among the Jews and heathen na- 
tions. The first Protestant Bible Society 
was established at Paris, in 1818; this 
has now several auxiliary ones, and there 
are other independent ones, for the more 
general circulation of the word of truth. 

• The number of these is about el6v«n bundled, 
with twent7 missionaries to preside over them. 
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The Tract Society was formed in 1822. 1 
The other associations for evangelical | 
purposes, and for promoting primary 
education among Protestants, etc., have 
been established at different subsequent 
periods, and some of them within five 
years. 

It is cheerine to see an increase in the 
means of usefulness. May the Lord af- 
ford them his blessing ! — M. D. 



THE ONLY SOURCE OF SATISFACTION. 

There is notliing out of God that is 
sufficiently capacious and permanent to 
fill the heart of man. The natural heart 
forms to itself ideas of happiness that 
never will be realized, notions of felicity 
to which' there is ifothing answerable in 
the whole circle of created things. It 
dwells, as it were, in a land of shadows, 
and images to itself a greatness which 
the infinite abysses of space are not able 
to comprehend. Nothing can satisfy that 
general thirst afler happiness which exists 
where God is not apprehended and en- 
joyed. Ask that man who has been the 
most successful in his worldly affairs, 
whether he has had his heart filled with 
its objects. Ask the avaricious man, 
whether he has accumulated wealth 
enough to fill the void in his heart. He 
has en^ossed much of it, but he is not 
satisfied. Ask the ambitious man, whe- 
ther he is satisfied with honour, whether he 
has enough of the applause of the world, 
whether power has poured itself upon 
him in a sufficiently copious stream. So 
far from it, it has onlv irritated his pas- 
sions, and rendered him more suscep- 
tible of censure, more touched by con- 
tempt, more affected by reproach. The 
void in his heart widens, and he becomes 
more eager after glory. Thus it is that 
there is a void in the human heart, which 
is never completely satisfied until the 
love of God is shed abroad there. The 
chasm widens in proportion as created 
objects fall into it. The particular ap- 
petite may be satisfied for the moment, 
but the thirst after general happiness is 
increased. But God is sufficient to fill 
the heart of man, yes, of all men ; and 
to diffuse rapture and joy over the in- 
habitants of neaven itself. No mind is 
so capacious, no heart is so large and 
extensive, that God cannot fill it ; no 
desire so great, but there is sufficient 
in the beneficence of God to satisfy it. 
— Robert Hall. 



NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 

Natural theology shows there is a 
God, and that we are in danger. Letters 
of terror are written on tnct tables of 
conscience. Hence arise many fears 
and many anxious inquiries, as to how 
we may regain the favour of that God 
whom we have offended, escape the 
wrath which is to come, and be brought 
in safety, through the bogs, difficulties, 
and over the dark mountains, to the land 
of rest and blessedness. To such in- 
quiries the book of nature furnishes no 
reply: but they are fully answered by 
the book of revelation. The book of 
nature teaches that there is a God, the 
book of the gospel reveals a God for us, 
and not against us; and if God be for 
us, who can be against us ? The light of 
nature in the conscience may stir the in- 
quiry, " What must I do to be saved ?" 
The gospel answers in a word, *' Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved." The book of nature and the 
book of the law unite to raise a thou- 
sand terrors in the human heart ; but the 
gospel removes them all by asking the 
question, '* Who is he that condemneth ?" 
How majestic is that faith which removes 
a mountain of fears, and turns the shadows 
of death to morning light ! It even ap- 
proaches that Divini^ and eternal Power 
by whom the worlds wei^e made, and asks, 
"Who is he that condemneth?" It is 
Christ the power and wisdom of God, 
that died, yea, rather that is risen again 
from the dead ; and in his resurrection he 

gave the fullest proof of the Divinity of 
is person and mission, and of the suf- 
ficiency of the sacrifice he offered for sin. 
The Messiahship of Jesus was as clearly 
declared by his resurrection from the 
dead, as it would have been by his creat- 
ing a thousand worlds on Calvary, and all 
for our good. By this we are certified that 
the plan of that God who created the 
world, is the plan by which we are saved. 
On this subject there is no doubt: we 
know \t,*^Chri8tma8 Evans. 



A PRACTICAL QUESTION. 
It is one of the nicest points of wis- 
dom to decide how much less than com- 
plete knowledge in any question of prac- 
tical interest, will warrant a man to ven- 
ture on an undertaking, in the presump- 
tion that the proficiency will be supplied 
in time to prevent either perplexity or 
disaster. — Foster. 
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Tbb French king proceeded with ac- 
tivity B^DBt Rocheile ; a fleet under the 
earl of Denbigh was sent to relieve the 
Proteatants ; but returned without suc- 
ceas; it wsa refitted, and Buckingham 
prepared to take the command : a private 
iinderatanding having been made by the aid 
of the Venetian ambasaador, that, on his 
appearing off Rochelle, a correspondence 
with Richelieu should he enteredTinto, and 
a treaW of peace should fallow. 

Buckingham's unpopulaiity was now 
at its height. A well-known dependent. 
Dr. Lamb, his physician, was murdered 
by the populace, in a street of London ; 
placards were affixed to the walls, threat- 
ening his master with the same fate ; but 
the duke disregarded the threats, and 
proceeded to Portsmouth. While there, 
one morning, after a warm discussion 
with some of the leaders of the French 
Protestants, Buckingham was proceeding 
to his carriage, when he was stabbed to 
the heart, and instantly expired. In the 
confusion which followed, Felton, the as- 
laasin, was not perceived, till he drew the 
notice of the bystanders, and declared 
that he was the man. On examination, 
he stated the he had been wronged by the 
duke, by arrears of pay and promotion 
being withheld ; but that his motive was 
the desire to remove one so injurious to the 

July, 1842. 



country as Buckingham was declared by 

the House of Commons to be. As no ac- 
complices could he traced, the king re- 
commended torture to obtain evidence ; 
hut the judges declared such an inflictioa 
illegal— an important advance in the right 
administratiiJh of justice. The folly of 
such proceedings was shown by the pri- 
soner, who, when threatened by the earl 
of Dorset, told that nobleman, that if tor- 
tured he should accuse him. The duke 
was buried privately, for fear of popular 
outrage ; but no interruption was given 
to a splendid ceremonial the foLlawing 
day, which attended an empty coffin. 
Felton was brought to confess hia guilt 
and errof, and waa executed, express- 
ing sorrow for hia delusion and wicked- 
Buckingham waa only thirty-six years 
of age when murdered ; but in his short 
life he did much to bring forward the 
national evils which, at his death, were 
already gathering heavily around. De- 
ficient in abilities, rash, and self-willed, 
keeping away any real friend, or compe- 
tent adviser, he urged on a course which, 
at every turn, placed the monarch in col- 
lision with his people. The hatred of the 
nation being excited, the king suffered 
from hia favourite's unpopularity, while 
his own unbending temper induced him 
to support his minister ngainst his siil>- 
jects. The death of Buckingham was a 
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relief to Charles ; but he had other ad- 
visers, who soon became still more hate- 
ful. 

The fleet sailed, but after imsSkciuail 
attempts to relieve Rochellf, it retuined 
to Portsmouth. Another attempt was or- 
dered; but RochetW surreuderea in the in- 
terim, Mbh Induced ta the last distress by 
the fam ine. This gave additional strength 
to the king of FraAe^y and was a sever* 
blow to the IhFotestant cause of Europe ; 
while it redeeted inuck disgraoe upon the 
English r^}ef% who had £rst excited tbe 
French Pyo|eitiintt into conflict with 
their king, «nd then allowed them to tail. 
The serioiis ]Murt of the English nation 
was deeply pained by this dis^istipf^ 

The Parliament met on Jaiui^y 90> 
1629. f^e Commons again ve^fv^ at- 
tention W gfiivances ; and, in the first in- 
stance, to those connected with religion. 
'Jlie execution of the laws against Popery 
evidently had be^ relaxed ; while sk new 
spirit influenced the lea4ing divines of 
the established church. Some of the 
clergy advocated from the pulpit, very 
strongly, the highest claims for kingly 
prerogative, and received marks of the 
royal favour. Bishop Laud was the most 
i.ofluential of this party. He had been 
favoured by Buckingham, and being ap- 
pointed bishop of London iu 16^8, he be- 
came an active member of the council. 
After Buckingham's death, ^lie king re- 
garded him with still more favour, and 
listpned to his counsels ; while Laud en- 
deavoured to promote the favourite mea- 
qures of the kmg. 

It was evident that the leading clergy 
Uow difiered much fVom those who had 
been the Reformers of the English 
church, and their immediate successors. 
Their doctrinal views were in conformity 
to that system, which is generally termed 
Arminian ; of which it is sufficient to say, 
that on the solemn subject of, *' How 
shall man be just with God ?" it takes 
different views of the natural state of 
man^ and of his own powers to bring him 
into acceptance with God, than ha4 been 
taught by Cranmer, Ridley, and their suc- 
oessors, down to Abbot. Hereon the 
]^efoj;mers and their successors appealed 
directly tp Scripture, where they founds 
^mong m^ny equally strong and decisive 
declarations. ^*By grace ^re ye saved 
through faith ; and that not of yov^rselves : 
it is the ^ift of God," Eph. ii. 8. 

Arminius and his followers, without 
opposing the authority of Scriptuie, took 
views which the descendants of the KfC- 



formers considered must prove favourable 
to Popery, if carried out, and destroy 
much of the glorious fabric they had been 
privileged to rear. Laud and his follow- 
ers, among whom Montague, Andrews, aud 
Cosins, were especially ^ttve, laboured 
to effect three things, which placed 
them in opposition to their predeces- 
sors, namely, to diffuse the doctrines just 
mentioned ; to restore many matters of 
outward form and ceremonial used in the 
church of Rome, and laid aside by the 
Reformers : these were sought to be re- 
stored, as having been practised by the 
rrimitive church, though they were un- 
nown in the early and purest days of 
the Chriatian di^ensation, and included 
some matters of popish origin, and far 
later date. The tl^rd was supporting the 
high noti<ips of prevoeative <i#«uia^ by 
the Stui^r^ The Reiovmers and their 
sueeessors |hi|4 kftWH wideiFiatingly loyal ; 
they ka^ in mm^ of their writings, 
maintained the authority of the monarch 
against the Papists, who never scrupled 
to attack any ruling power opposed to 
their ecclesiastical usurpations, desiring 
to make the civil au^horiti^ and rulers 
bow to the mandates of the pope, and 
court of Rome* But the present monarch 
openly advanced new claims to authority, 
which the Laudian clergy advocated in 
the strongest tern^s, and in a way that 
showed their desire was not only to estab- 
lish the royal authority over the people^ 
hut that of the church above the king. 
One testimony of this was, that ii) a new 
edition of the thirty-nine Articles, a clause 
was again introduced, which had not ap- 
peared in the original copies, and only in. 
a few of the subsequent editions,, de- 
vious to this period ; it stated, ** The 
church hath power to decree rites q» 
ceremonies, and authority in controversies 
of faith." * 

Sir John Eliot spoke at considerable 
length in the House of Commons against 
innovations, and the introduction o{ new 
ceremonies. Laud was evidently referred 
tp in particular, $^d the House qf Coi^- 
mons recorded upon thenr journals a 
"vow," in which they "claimed, pro- 
fessed and avowed for truth, that some 
of the articles of religion, which were 
established in parliament in the thirteenth 
year of £)lizabeth, which, by the public 
acts of the church of England, and by the 
general and current exposition of the 
writers of that church, had he^n declared 
unto them, and that they rejected the 
sense of the Jesuits, Arminians, and all 
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other§, wherein they diflPeredfrona." An- 
other circumstance indicated tl\e weak- 
ness and duplicity of the king. The 
royal printer had prepared fifteen hun- 
dred copies of the petition of right, with 
the last assent given hy the king; this 
edition he was ordered to destroy, and tq 
print another, with the first evasive an- 
swer, which the sovereign he^d found it 
needful to recall. 

Disputes concerning the tonnage and 
poundage still continued^ till Charles gave 
way, and admitted that tliey were held hy 
him and preceding monarchs, as a gift 
from their subjects. Not content with 
this admission, the parliament required 
reparation for those who had suffered for 
refusing to pay. This was going further 
than was necessary ; but the king went 
still further, by sending a message to the 
house, stating^ that it was not his plea- 
sure that any of his servants should be 
Sunished for acting according to his or- 
ers. The constitution of England as- 
sumes that the king can do no wrong, 
but makes his ministers responsible : here 
was a proceeding which would have done 
away with the letter of this assertion. 

In February, 162d> charges were agreed 
upon more directly affecting Laud; but 
the king interposed, by ^^ourning the 
hQuse. On its re-assembling, Eliot pre- 
sented a remonstrance against the late 
proceedings relative to religion, and those 
respecting the customs and duties; he 
also denounced bishop Laud,, and the lord 
treasurer Weston. Jfinch, the speaker, 
refused to put the resolutions^ stating he 
^had the kmg's orders to the contrary, 
and endeavoured to adjourn the house by 
leaving the chair ; but some of the mem- 
bers forcibly held him in his place \ while 
Hollis read the resolutions, which were 
adopted. The king, hearing what was going 
forward, was preparing to have the doors 
ficn*ced, when the resolutions being passed, 
tjie members separated. On the 10th, 
the houses re-assembled, when the king 
dissolved the parliament, and justified 
his proceedings by a proclamation. 

"Without dwelling upon particulars,, it 
is evident that both the king and the par- 
liament had gone too far ; but if the mon- 
arch had been supported by wise ad- 
visers, a more temperate course would 
have been pursued. Clareq^on says, it 
is not to be denied, that there were, m all 
those pa.rliaments, especially in that of 
the fourth year, several passages and dis- 
tempered speeches, of particular persons, 
T)ot fit for tne dignity and honour of those 



places, and unsuitable to the rev^re^ce due 
to his majesty, and his councils. But t 
do not know any formal act, of either 
house,, (for neither the reprionstrance nor 
votes of the laat day were such,) that was. 
not agreeable to the wisdom and justice 
of great courts upon those extraordinary 
occasions. And whoever considers the 
acts of power and injustice^ in the inter- 
vals of parliament, will not be much scan- 
dalized at the warmth and vivacity of 
those meetinffs." 

ImmediatSy after the dissolution, nine 
of the leading members were called be- 
fore the council, and charged with dis- 
obedience to the royal message, or- 
dering an immediate adjournment, and 
imprisoned ; among these were Hollis, 
Selden, and Eliot, whose apartments were 
searched for papers to criminate them. 
After some legal proceedings, £liot„ Hol- 
lis, and another were condemned to large 
fines, and imprisonment during the king's 
pleasure, on the charge that their con- 
duct, though in parliament, was extra 
parliamentary, and therefore under the , 
cognizance of the courts of law. Eliot 
was the principal sufferer ; he had, from 
the first, expected to be made a victim, 
and had conveyed his property to his 
sons^ HLs health soon tailed under his 
imprisonment; this was nqtified to the 
king, and jElHot was persuaded to petition 
for nis release } but bis repeated petitions 
were rejected as not suificiently humble, 
or not in proper form ; and he died 
in confinement, November, 1632. His 
death increased the public feeling against 
the monarch, and Eliot, by his sufferings, 
certainly advanced the eaujse he had at 
heart But he claims notice, not only for 
the determined manner in which be op- 
posed what he considered encroachments 
on the liberties qf his countrymen. The 
heat of political discussion may have led 
him beyond his first design, and we wiU- 
iqgly leave this part of Tus character tQ 
consider him as a. Christjai; visited by 
afiiiction. He thus writes in a letter to a 
friend : " Oh infinite mercy of our Mas- 
ter! deair friend, how it abounds tp us 
that are unworthy of hj^ service ! How 
broken, hpw imperfect, how perverse and 
crooked are our ways in obedience tp 
him ! How exactly straight is the line of 
his providence to us, drawn out through 
all occurrences and particulars, to the 
whole length and measure of our time! 
How perfect is His hand, that has given 
his Son to us, and, with him, has promised 
to give ufi all things! What can we 
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render ? What retribution can we make 
worthy of so great a majesty, worthy 
such love and favour ? We have nothing 
but ourselves, who .are unworthy above 
all, and yet that, as all other things, is 
his. For us to offer up that, is but to give 
him of his own ; and that in far worse 
condition than we, at first, received it ; 
which yet, for infinite is his goodness, 
for the merits of his Son, He is contented 
to accept. Tliis, dear friend, must be the 
comfort of his children ; and this happi- 
ness have his saints. The contemplation 
of this happiness has led me almost be- 
yond the compass of a letter. But 
friends should communicate their joys; 
this, as the greatest, therefore, I could 
not but impart unto my friend." 

Another case, which attracted much 
public notice, was the prosecution of 
Leighton, a Scottish divine. He had 
printed a book in Holland, entitled, 
" Sion's Plea against Prelacy," in which 
he strongly censured episcopacy, and 
made rude allusions to the queen as a 
Papist. The book was only privately 
circulated in England; but he was 
brought before the star chamber in 1630, 
fined 1000/., degraded, publicly whipped, 
and pilloried, having one ear cut oft) and 
one side of his nose slit ; after a week's 
interval, these personal sufferings were 
repeated, the otlier ear was cut off, and 
the other side of his nose slit. His 
cheeks were also branded with the letters 
8.8., to signify sower of sedition. Laud 
was present when this sentence was pass- 
ed, and testified his concurrence aloud, 
giving thanks to God ! This cruel sen- 
tence was carried into effect with the ut- 
most severity, but the sufferer endured with 
much patience ; and the conduct of Laud 
and his supporters, on this occasion, made 
a deep impression on the public. His pre- 
sence, as a judge in that arbitrary court, 
was not unfrequent, and the^part he took 
there much increased his enemies. The 
apartment where the court of Star Cham- 
ber sate, was known and pointed out till 
destroyed by fire a few years ago. 

The king resolved to govern without a 
parliament, and maintained this resolu- 
tion eleven years. One of his first mea- 
sures was to diminish the expenditure of 
his government, by making peace with 
France and Spain, in which treaties, the 
great Protestant objects of the restoration 
of the palatinate, and the protection of 
the Hueuenots, were virtually given up. 
The chief advisers of the crown were 
now, Laud, Strafford, and Weston. 



Tlie measures principally resorted to 
for raising money were the custom duties, 
which, in some cases, were increased ; also 
a fine for every one who held land to the 
value of 40/. by the year, and who had 
not presented himself at the coronation to 
receive knighthood. The exaction was 
founded on an ancient and obsolete feu- 
dal usage. Another was the enforcement 
of the forest laws, chiefly by claiming 
large sums from all occupiers of land 
wiUiin what were anciently the forest 
boundaries. In some instances, these 
were extensive ; Rockingham forest had 
been reduced from a circuit of sixty miles 
to six. The fines were large ; those 
levied on lord Salisbury amounted to 
20,000/. The alarm, on this account, 
was very great ; it was supposed that, in 
many counties, the greater part of the 
landed estates were liable to this claim. 
The monopolies were revived, chiefly by 
charters to new companies ; and all cases 
of delinquencies were largely fined. Con- 
tinual attempts were made to give the 
force of laws to the royal proclamations. 
Among many instances may be men- 
tioned the fining a large number of gen- 
try for residing in London instead of the 
country. 

At this period, some hopes of the re- 
establishment of the elector palatine were 
revived by the successes of Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, who was en- 
gagea to oppose the imperial armies. 
This champion of the Protestant cause 
was eminently successful ; the exteut and 
rapidity of his conquests reduced the im- 
perial power; but after a most remark- 
able career of victory durins^ more than 
two years, he fell at the battle of Lutzen, 
in November, 1632. The elector Frederic 
died soon afterwards ; his son was not 
successful, and the hopes of re-establish- 
ing this branch of the Stuart family 
wholly failed. Although the king of 
England did not take an open part in the 
wars of Gustavus, yet he caused the mar- 
quis of Hamilton to join his forces with 
a considerable body of English and Scots. 
Many of both nations also served in the 
Swedish army; the military skill of Gus- 
tavus was most eminent for enforcing 
strict discipline. In his religious conduct, 
there was a very great and favourable con- 
trast with the commanders of the impe- 
rial, or popish forces, who sanctioned, 
and even ordered, the most horrible atro- 
cities to be committed on the inhabitants 
of the countries occupied by their army. 

The next event of importance was the 
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visit of the king to Scotland, where he 
was. crowned in 1633 ; but the people 
were disgusted by some of the ceremo- 
nies, which seemed to savour strongly of 
Popery. We are told, " Now it is mark- 
ed that there was a four-nooked tassel in 
manner of an altar, standing within the 
kirk, having thereupon two clasped books, 
called blind books, with two chandlers, 
and two wax candles, which were on 
light, and a basin wherein there was no- 
thing. At the back of the altar (covered 
with tapestry) there was a rich tapes- 
try, wherein the crucifix was curiously 
wrought ; and as the bishops, who were 
in the service, passed by this crucifix, 
they were seen to bow their knee, and 
beck, which, with their habit, was noted, 
and bred great fear for the inbringing of 
Popery." Laud also gave much displea- 
sure by taking a prominent part. The 
king excited much discontent by ordering 
changes in religious ceremonies. But 
these proceedings were enforced in a 
manner which gave no less alarm than 
the measures themselves. When the law 
was proposed, establishing the king's 
right to direct all ecclesiastical matters at 
his own will, Charles not only was pre- 
sent, but forbade all discussion, and him- 
self proceeded to mark the votes. The 
greater number were asainst his wishes ; 
but the clerk declared the contrary ; this 
being questioned by the earl of Rothes, 
the king silenced him bv a threat. The 
nobles were silent ; but from that period, 
a great part of them, convinced that they 
could not trust their monarch, secretly 
consulted on the measures to be pursued. 
They were confirmed in this course, by 
apprehending that the king meant to take 
from them the church lands they had ac- 
quired by the downfall of Popery. 



THE USE OF THE BRAIN. 

One of the first laws of physical or 
organic life is, that in order to secure its 
healthy function, every organ must be 
exercised ; that lengthened repose is fatal 
to its tone ; and that excessive exertion, 
or irritative action, will result in di- 
minished power or feebleness. And this 
is especially true of the brain. 

Again, the brain is associated with 
other organs, whose direct or sympathetic 
influence will exert a beneficial or a mor- 
bid agency, according to the state of health 
or disorder of those secondary organs. 

And, lastly, the capacity of the brain, 
for exertion, is progressive, for it is a 



law of the human mind, that it cannot 
be stationary^; if it do not advance, it 
must retrograde. But its physiological 
condition is to seek after improvement ; 
to carry its powers and principles on- 
wards towards perfection; never to be 
contented with the attainment of to-day, 
but to be always advancing ; and finally 
to be seeking after that happy immortal- 
ity, which alone can employ all its facul- 
ties, or satisfy all its desires. This con- 
sideration will unravel many an intricacy 
of mental manifestation, and wanting this 
clue, it would be impossible to explore, 
what would then appear to be, an in- 
extricable labyrinth. The education of 
the brain, then, as the organ of thought, 
becomes a question of primary import- 
ance ; for although the immaterial prin- 
ciple will remain the same under any 
mode of its exhibition, yet the manifesta- 
tion of its influence will be widely differ- 
ent ; and the result upon the individual 
himself, and upon those with whom he 
stands associated in a nearer or less inti- 
mate connexion, will scarcely be recog- 
nized as coming from the same spiritual 
origin. Good or evil, blessing or cursing, 
are mainly in the power of the instructor ; 
and as the mind can only be reached 
through its material organ, it is of the 
first consequence to consider that organ, 
to estimate fairly its physical relations, to 
judge how far it may also be acted upon . 
through the medium of intellectual mani- 
festation, as well as the degree in which 
it may be guided by moral and religious 
principles and motives. 

With regard to the agency of physical 
education, in promoting or obstructing 
these views, two very opposite errors 
prevail : the first, in which every effort 
is made to stimulate the brain, and to 

S reduce little prodigies of intellectual 
evelopement and acquisition, an error 
which very generally terminates in the 
destruction of life, or conducts, paripassUf 
to infantile decrepitude ; and the second, 
in which the brain is allowed to remain 
quiescent during the early years of child- 
hood. 

And it may be fairly asked, Why? 
Nature has taken abundant care to per- 
fect the organ early, to supply it with all 
that it would require in order to maintain 
action; and she has declared, that the 
senses are given us as so many channels 
for the reception of ideas. Why, then, 
it may be asked, may not attention be 
awakened to these ideas ? Why may not 
reflection be developed, and associations 
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cultivated? In fact, why may not the 
organ of mind he led to think, to reason, 
to comhine? AVhen the senses are per- 
petually employed so as to repress in- 
tellectual manifestation, why may they 
not also be engaged in promoting its 
growth t The effect of regular and mo- 
derate exercise, is to increase the aptitude 
of every organ for its peculiar function, to 

five it strength, to preserve it from too 
igh a degree of susceptibility, to furnish 
it with such a regular supply of blood, as 
shall enable it to maintain increased ac- 
tion without suffering, and so to strengthen 
its vessels and its fibres, as that the former 
shall not easily admit of over-action, dis- 
tension, or congestion ; nor the latter of too 
great tension or irritation, upon every ap- 
plication of more than ordinary stimulus. 

On the contrary, a state of repose is 
fatal to these good results, because it 
places thie organ in a peculiar state of 
irritability, unequal to its due measure of 
physiological action, exposed to a degree 
of feebleness commensurate with the du- 
ration of its listless inactivity, furnished 
only with such a supply of blood as shall 
enable it to vegetate, (for the supply is 
always equal to the demand,) and placing 
its vascular apparatus, and its sentient 
fibres, in a condition favourable to the 
developement of every morbid action. 

It is a perfect mistake to suppose that 
the brain will suffer from judicious exer- 
cise : it is injudicious and fitful exertion, 
grafted upon a state of feebleness, re- 
sulting from lengthened inaction, which 
is to be feared ; and its means of preserve 
ation from such a state are, by gradual 
employment, to awaken the powers of 
intellect, and to carry them safely on- 
ward to their highest reach. 

In accomplishing this object, the only 
caution necessary to be observed, is not 
to induce excessive, or irritative action. 
This may be occasioned by long-con- 
tinued exertions, giving rise to fatigue 
and exhaustion, these being followed by 
a morbid state of irritability," and often- 
timed by greater efforts, and a consequent 
semblance of power ; but really accom- 
panied by a diminished capacity for ex- 
ertion, a state which, if now mistaken, 
will soon result in difficulty — irrecover- 
able feebleness. The same event may be 
brought about by the abuse of stimuli, 
and by the lavish excitement of feeling and 
emotion, rather than by the cool growth 
of intellect, and judgment, and principle. 

These are evils which would endanger 
the ultimate integrity, and assuredly 



would diminish the immediate power of 
the brain, and should serve as beacons to 
guide the pathway of the instructor. 
That there should be difficulties to sur- 
mount, is one of the laws of the proba- 
tionary state in which we live, and these 
should only serve to define the way in 
which we may securely walk, so as to ob- 
tain a high degree of healthfiil, intfellect- 
ual manifestation. Every step in ad- 
vance will not only be a point gained 
against ignorance, and error, and obli- 
quity, but it will form a resting place 
from which to set out for further pro- 
gress; and these advances and resting 
places may be multiplied in an indefinite 
series; and they will proceed in an aug- 
menting ratio, because every such aa- 
vance adds to the future power of acqui- 
sition ; and, therefore, after a certain 
number of steps have been gained, the 
capacity for reaching onwards has been 
increased to such an extent, that the same 
effort will produce an accumulating ef- 
fect; the spnere of intellectual vision will 
be enlarged, and the mind will be fearly^ 
conversant with objects, which, but for 
this graduated exertion, it could scarcely 
have hoped to obtain. 

Surely, then, it can require only a mo- 
derate share of intelligence to perceive, 
how important it is to develope the phy- 
sical powers of the organ of mind, m 
order to ensure the largest amount of in- 
tellectual manifestation, which is compati- 
ble with unbroken bodily health. 

To secure the latter, it must not be 
forgotten, that the organ of mind is asso- 
ciated, intimately, with other organs and 
functions; and that it is influenced by 
their health or disorder; and this, too, 
whether they may be mutually and im- 
mediately dependent upon each other ; or 
whether the connexion be only one of 
sympathy, a term which perhaps desig- 
nates a hidden relationship, whose laws 
we may be as yet unable precisely to in- 
vestigate. 

This term, however, is not to be de- 
rided as a synonyme for ignorance of cer- 
tain conditions ; for it is not so : it im- 
plies and intends, where it is morbid, the 
capacity of suffering with a distant organ 
in a state of irritation ; and it is by no 
means necessary that we should be en- 
abled to say in what this irritation con- 
sists, or to trace the mode of its opera- 
tion ; it is sufficient to show that it does 
exist ; and imbecility alone can doubt it. 
— Newnham on the Reciprocal Influence 
of Body and Mind. 
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EOYMIAN HlftROGLTl>HtCS 
DECIPHERED. 

Wb have already described the key 
that has been found to the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, (Visitor, 1842, p^^e 112.) The 
following is a reraarkaUe threshing song, 
in the deciphering of which it has been 
applied : 



Tread ye out The Coptic Ward which 

signifies to tread out 



H 

^ ^ is @l , probably the 

sound uttered by the 

drover ; it is here de- 

I f I noted by the letter 

''^^''^^'^for yoursdves ft , and a man in 

y,„^ly^ the act of drtvlng 

I I k cattle 



// CS/ twice (that is, this sentence to be sung 
j^^L twice.) 

'i^o^ O oxen 
III 

tCx Tread ye out 



I I I 

I f I 



for yourselves 



Tread ye out 



AA«\W 
III 

^>^*Q^ for yourselves 

A/VV^A. 

I I I 



AJ^ straw (Coptic tOg ) 

WW 



I I I 



for 



men 



a 1 i'*. the frain (The character is a bushel 
 ' • ® poQring out grain.) 

^■P' who (are) 



your masters. 



I I I 



Thi« mo«t ancient labour song is in- 
scribed over a man driving two yoke of 
oxen, treading out a floor of com, in a 



tomb at Elethya. It is evidenlly the 
strain or measure usually simg by those 
engaged in this occupation. The first 
word, which signifies the act of treading 
out, is the Coptic word P| , which has the 

same meaning, and was probably the 

sound uttered by the drovers to stimulate 

these animals. This accounts for the 

repetition. Like all similar songs in all 

countries, it is rude and simple ; but, 

nevertheless, the construction is rhyth- 

mical. 

Xread out for yourselvee, 
Tread out for yourselves, 
O oxen. 

Tre&d out for yourselvei, 
Tread dut for yourselves, 

The straw} 

For man> who is f o«r master, 

The graiu. 

It might be thus paraphrased in Eng- 
lish: 

Heigh, hefgh, oxen, triead the com faster. 

The straw for yourselves, the grain ton your naitMr. 

This simple strain furnishes a pleasing 
comment upon the Scripture precept re- 
garding this operation of agriculture, 
" Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he 
treadeth out the corn," Deut. xxv. 4, 
which is quoted by the apostle Paul, in 
his first epistle to Timothy, with the ad- 
dition, " And, The labourer is worthy of 
his reward." The song before us, as well 
as the picture that it accompanies, would 
seem to imply that this merciful injunc- 
tion was contrary to the custom in Egypt. 
— The Antiquities of Egffpt,* 



DISTRIBUTION OP THE MAMMALIA. 

No. I. 

We are induced to offer some observa- 
tions on the present interesting and im- 
portant topic, oecause, though it is a sub- 
ject which engages the attention of few^ 
excepting professed naturalists, it merits 
the consideration of every inquisitive 
mind, and furnishes much matter for re- 
flection and inquiry. Our observations 
refer more immediately to the mammalia 
than to any other classes of the animal 
kingdom ; but they bear, more or less, 
upon other groups also ; the subject, how- 
ever, in all its branches, is so extensive, 
that an outline is all that we can here 
attempt. 

The distribution of animals over the 
surface of our globe will be found, on in- 
vestigation, to be regulated by certain laws 

• Published by the Religious Traet Society. 
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of restrictioD, which in the aggregate are 
decided in their results, though it must he 
confessed, the fmal causes involved in the 
assignment of species to definite portions 
of the glohe are often heyond our compre- 
hension ; still, the restriction of the mar- 
supial races, (kangaroos, opossums, etc.,) 
for example, to Australia and America, is 
not the less certain hecause the design of 
such a restriction is not to he understood. 
No one, it is presumed, will deny that 
these animals might not exist in Europe, 
Asia, or Africa ; hut it is well established 
that they constitute no part of the existing 
mammiferous population of these conti- 
nents. Climate, and the productions of 
the soil, may, indeed, favour their occu- 
pation of one region rather than another; 
and their restriction to certain localities 
may be connected with circumstances 
which militate against their spreading 
elsewhere; or circumstances may inter- 
fere with the existence of other mammalia 
where they multiply; but that climate 
does not in itself necessitate their exist- 
ence in any exclusive region, is proved by 
the fact that in America they form only 
a minor portion of its indigenous quadru- 
peds, and that in Australia, where they 
are if not absolutely exclusive, nearly so, 
animals introduced there by man, thrive 
and multiply. 

Leaving, however, all speculations as 
to design, which end in no satisfactory 
conclusion, it may be observed that, in 
accordance with laws appointed by the 
all- wise Creator, animals have their ap- 
pointed range, their zoological provinces. 

On a general survey of the vertebrata 
as they people the glohe, we cannot but 
perceive that the assemblage thickens as 
we approach the warmer latitudes. Life 
teems beneath the equator. The glowing 
regions bounded on each side by the tro- 
pics, are not only the most replete with 
terrestrial vertebrata, but produce beings 
the most &;igantic and ferocious, the most 
richly coloured, and elegantly adorned. 
These are the regions of the quadrumana, 
of the orang and the chimpanzee, of the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopota- 
mus, and the tapir ; of the lion and the 
tiger, the panther, the hyena and the wild 
dog : these are the countries of the vul- 
ture, and birds of prey innumerable, of 
the ostrich, and the cassawary, and of 
myriads of smaller of the winged tribes, 
whose gorgeous plumage gleams like a 
ruby, or vies with the tints of the richest 
flowers, there spread around in the wild- 
est profusion. There, too, the reptiles and 



amphibia astonish us with their strange 
forms, their numbers, their beauty, and 
their magnitude ; or terrify us with their 
ferocity and deadliness. It is in these re- 
gions that the crocodile infests the rivers 
and lakes, the boa or python lurks in the 
tangled thicket, and the poisonous cobra 
rears his hooded head, and hisses defiance. 
The forests and morasses are alive with 
reptiles ahd amphibia ; snakes and lizards 
intrude into the habitations of man, and 
colonize the mouldering ruins of the cities 
and temples of antiquity. Here, too, ve- 
getation assumes its most varied forms, 
attains to its most gigantic growth ; and 
impenetrable jungles, or gloomy forests, 
stretch over miles untrodden by man, the 
haunt of savage beasts. Life, then, teems 
beneath the equator; but as we recede 
from the intertropical to the temperate 
latitudes, and onwards to the poles, we 
not only find a gradual decrease in the 
number of distinct species, indigenous to 
such regions, but even a gradual decrease 
in the general aggregate of beings extant. 
With respect to terrestrial mammalia, 
there is not only a numerical diminution 
of species, as we approximate towards the 
polar circles, but also a marked paucity of 
such as are distinguished by surpassing 
bulk and stature. None of the gigantic 
pachydermata there exist; the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, and the elephant have 
there no living representatives. Where 
the gigantic herbivorous mammalia have 
no existence, where even those of smaller 
size are not profusely distributed, and are, 
moreover, specifically few, there the ne- 
cessity ceases for the existence of gigantic 
camivora ; and accordingly their place is 
supplied by animals perhaps as ferocious, 
but for the most part inferior in size and 
power, and having a due relationship to 
their prey. The most formidable scourges 
in the latitudes of the north, are the lynx, 
the wild cat, the wolf, the glutton, and 
several species of the weasel tribe. We 
may also enumerate the bear. In the 
high latitudes of the American continent, 
where herds of bisons roam the plains, the 
grizzly bear is their most dreaded scourge, 
man himself excepted; but in northern 
Europe, the food of the bear is to a great 
extent of a vegetable nature, and hence 
the annual destruction of life occasioned 
by the presence of this animal, is not to 
be compared with that effected by the 
wolf. 

With respect to the feathered race, there 
are indeed numbers of hawks, and some 
eagles in the temperate, and even in the 
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severer latitudes, but it must be remem- 
bered that the prey of these consists of 
small mammalia and birds. On the con- 
trary, that scavenger of nature, the vul- 
ture, whose services are so essential in a 
hot climate, where death is followed by 
rapid putrefaction, diminishes in its num- 
bers, as we leave the latitudes of the gi- 
gantic terrestrial mammalia; only one or 
two species appearing on the border line 
of the temperate regions, and but seldom 
venturing within the limits of tlie higher 
latitudes. 

As for reptiles and amphibia, their num- 
bers diminish rapidly as we enter the tem- 
perate latitudes ; and in the colder regions 
a few harmless species represent the 
hordes that revel in their intertropical pa- 
radise. 

As if, however, to compensate for the 
paucity of terrestrial mammalia within the 
higher latitudes, and also for their gene- 
rsd inferiority of size, the polar ocean 
teems with animated beings, and presents 
us with the hugest of living creatures. 
Whales, cachalots and narwhals, tenant 
those dreary seas ; the utmost inte.nsity of 
cold affects not their colossal frames, nor 
diminishes their vital energies : both the 
medium in which they dwell, and the tem- 
perature of that medium, are congenial, 
and an inexhaustible supply of food is con- 
tinually within their reach. The arctic 
waters are replete with fishes, Crustacea, 
and moUusca; these, the prey of each 
other, are the prey also of seals, and ceta- 
cea, which in their turn fall a sacrifice to 
the enterprise of man, who follows them 
to their remotest retreats, and combats 
them on their native elements. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the huge 
cetacea are exclusively confined to the po- 
lar latitudes of the ocean ; the cachalot 
roams through all latitudes, and the dol- 
phin is essentially a native of the warmer 
portions of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
wlience it often wanders nortUwards, and 
approaches the European shores. 

If then we limit our attention to the 
higher classes of the vertebrata, and more 
particularly to the mammalia, and exclude 
the oceanic races, of which indeed the 
number of species is comparatively few, 
we shall find that their assemblage is most 
condensed in the warmer latitudes of the 
globe, where nature assumes her most lux- 
uriant aspect ; that there, the most gigan- 
tic of the herbivorous, and the most for- 
midable of the carnivorous races exist. 

But we must advance a step beyond this 
general survey, and examine more closely 



both the groups composing the dense ath 
semblages of the warmer regions, and 
those of the less thickly peopled territo- 
ries of the temperate and colder latitudes, 
with a view to ascertain the geographical 
distribution of their separate orders and 
genera, and thus arrive at some know- 
ledge of the zoological divisions of the 
terrestrial parts of our globe, which it 
will be found do not always coincide with 
its geographical. 

The intertropical regions, including 
about fifteen degrees north of the tropic 
of Cancer, and as much south of the tro- 
pic of Capricorn, constitute the range of 
the quadrumana or ape tribes. Through- 
out this extent they people the woods of 
Asia, Africa, and America, but not in- 
discriminately : each continent has its 
own exclusive forms, or genera, and the 
American forms differ very materially 
from those whether of Asia or of Africa, 
between which latter, the link of approxi- 
mation is decided. In the island of Ma- 
dagascar,* the lemurs take the place of the 
tnie ape tribes, and are also among the 
quadrumana ; but in intertropical Austra- 
lia no examples of the quadrumana are 
indigenous. 

The bat tribe throngs with multitudi- 
nous species, the whole extent of the 
warmer latitudes ; in the temperate lati- 
tudes, their numbers are considerable ; but 
in the high polar regions they are not 
known. Of these winged mammalia, one 
very distinct group, that of the fruit-eatiog 
bats, commonly called flying foxes, (of 
which the kalong is an example,) is re- 
stricted to India and its islands, as Java, 
Borneo, Sumatra, the Celebes, and Moluc- 
cas, and to Africa, including the islands 
of Bourbon and Madagascar.! The true 
blood-sucking bats are exclusively found 
in the warmer regions of the American 
continent. 

In Australia, the bat tribe is not alto- 
gether absent, but only two or three spe- 
cies have hitherto been discovered. 

Of the groups composing the insect- 
ivorous order, tne greater portion belong 
exclusively to the older continents ; and 
the warmer regions of these are their 
chief territories. In Europe we have the 

* One species of monkey (Cercopithecvs oJdo- 
gularu) is indigenous in Madagascar. 

f According to Mr. Williams, some species of 
fhiit-eating bats, or vampires as they are errone- 
ously but often called, inhabit the Samoa group 
of the Polynesian islands, but they are unknown 
at every other island eastvrard of the Navigators, 
excepting Mangaia, where they are numerous. At 
Savage island, they are eaten as a delicacy by the 
naiives. 
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tAole, the ddSttittnd, Several species of 
shtew, ahd the hedgehog, tn AfHca, the 
ttiole is replaced by the gchiis ChrysocMo- 
m, but the genera of the shrews, Sarex, 
and of the hedgehog, ErinaceuSj present 
us with numerous species peculiar to that 
continent. The tanrecs and their allies 
belong to Mauritius and Madagascar. 

The genus Madroscelides appears to be 
e*tlnsively African. 

In Asia, the mole genus, Talpa, occurs, 
and tdio that of the hedgehogs, Eri- 
naceiiSf and the shrews, SoreXf in abund- 
ance. The genera Gymnura and Tupaia 
are peculiar to Sumatra and Java. 

The genus Sorex extends into North 
America, but the moles are there replaced 
by the genus Condylura, which, with the 
genus Scalops, in exclusively American. 
The g«nus SoknodoHy belongs to Hayti. 
In iSouth Aiherica, no species of the in- 
sectivorous order exist; their place is filled 
up by the opossums, some of the smaller 
species of which might be easily mistaken 
for shrews ; and one, it tnay be added, has 
bfeeh erroneously described as such, under 
the hame of the Brazilian shrew, Sorex 
BroiHienm, It is the little three-striped 
opossum. 

The feline race is widely di^ributed, 
feut the American feline animals are ver^' 
ai»tinct from those of the older continent^. 
Of the species pecviliar to the latter re- 
gions, the lion [ranges through Africa, 
Persia, sbme parts of India, and along the 
bbrderis bf the Euphrates ; in ancient times, 
it advanced Still ftirther westward. The 
panther, the leopard, the caracal, (or lynx 
of the ancients, ) and several smaller species, 
have neariy tlie same range. The tiger, 
however, is exclusively Indian. The prin- 
cipal ibline anifhals of America are the 
puma, the jaguaroimdi, the jaguar, the 
Fluhpas cat> with lynxes in the northern 
territories. 

America is greatly deficient in exam- 
ples of the pachydermatous order : it pre- 
sents us with only two groups, consisting 
each of but two species ; namely, two spe- 
cies of tapir, and two species of peccary. 
Stirepe and northern Asia have but one 
pachydermatous Animal^ the hog ; which 
IS commoii both to southern Africa, and 
to the warmer parts of Asia; a distinct 
species, Sus Papuensis, is found in the 
forests of New Guinea ; and the masked 
hog, Sus larvatuSf is peculiar to Africa, as 
is also the genus Pkachocharus. 

The babiroussa belongs to the Celebes 
* i^id Moluccas. The hippopotamus is ex- 
clusively African. 



With regard to the elephant, India and 
AfHca divide the two extant species be- 
tween them. 

Of the genus Rhinoceros, three species 
belong to India and the i^ands of Java 
and Sumatra, respectively ; and three are 
known as natives of Africa. One species 
of tapir, distinct from those of South Ame- 
rica, inhabits the Malay peninsular and 
Stimatra. 

The damans, genus Hyrax, are Africati 
and Syrian. Of the equine group, the 
zebra, the quagga, and Burcheirs zebra, 
are African ; the horse, the dziggetaf, and 
the ass, belong to central Asia. 

Of the Ruminantia, no true antelopes 
are American. The deer of South Ame- 
rica, limited in number, belong to an ex- 
clusive form ; but in North America we 
meet with the wapiti, the elk, and the 
reindeer, belonging to forms common to 
the older continents. The Virginian deer 
and its allied species belong to an ex- 
clusive group. 

In Africa, excepting along its northern 
frontier, there are no deer ; but that con- 
tinent abounds in antelopes. India and 
southern Asia respectively present irs 
with antelopes, and deer, belonging to ex- 
clusive groups. Of the antelope tribes, 
two species only are European ; the saiga 
of Tartary, inhabiting the wilds of Sibe- 
ria and the confines of Asia ; and the cha- 
mois of the Alps. The camel and drom*6- 
dary belong respectively to Bacttia and 
S3rria. The llamas tenant the Andes of 
South America. 

Of the Edentata, two fbrms only belong 
to the oW world; the pangolins, manis, 
divided between India and Africa, and 
the orycteropus (or aardvark) which is a 
native of Afiica. The sloth, the armadil- 
loes, the ant-eaters, and the chlamyphortrs, 
are exclusively South American. 

With respect to the Rodentia, their dis- 
persion is universal ; yet every region has 
certain genera peculiar to itseu. America 
possesses the largest number of peculiar 
genera ; and these genera, many of them 
at least, present us with fbrms, the most 
remote in a structural point of view froth 
the ordinary forms of the older conti- 
nents. 

Of the marsupial race, it need only he 
said that the groups peculiar to America, 
difler from those of Australia; ho Austra- 
lian marsupial animal exists in America, 
and vice versd. 

In this review we might proceed to a 
far greater length, but as enough has been 
said by way of illustration, we shall state 
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the general deductions from the facts es- 
tablished. 

It would appear, then, that the north- 
ern portions of the fflobt, including the 
higher latitudes of the American conti- 
nent, participate in certain forms com- 
mon to the whole range, and that south 
of a certain point, America begins to as- 
sume new Zoological features. 

Throughout this great northern range 
extending over £urope, northern Asia, 
and North America, the same forms, if 
not absolutely the same species, are to be 
found. The wolf, the bear, the badger, 
the beaver, the lynx, the fox, the weasel, 
the glutton, and other musteline animals, 
here occur; togetlier with the reindeer, 
the elk, several allied species of argali, or 
wild sheep ; the aurochs, the bison, and 
the musk ox. It is not nntil we approach 
the southern districts of the United States, 
that we enter into the territories of the 
marsupialia, and find ourselves in' a dis- 
tinct zoological province, distinguished by 
the paucity of existing large indigenous 
mammalia, by the variety of the edentata, 
and by the comparative multiplicity of ro- 
denlia, exclusively peculiar to it, and 
stmcturally lower in the scale than the 
rodentia of other portions of the globe. 
The Western hemispheriBthus, then, stands 
in a situation of double zoological relation- 
ship-; being allied on the one hand by 
means of certain races of mammalia to 
Europe and Asia, and on the other hand 
being allied, by means of the marsupial 
series which it possesses, to Australia. In 
this point of view, America is peculiarly 
interesting to the naturalist. A new 
world, as it is styled, it is zoologically in- 
termediate, at least as far as delates to its , 
mammalia, betlreen a still newer world 
and the older continents. 

The division line between Europe and 
Asia is arbitrary, not natural ; and there- 
fore that many species should be common 
to lK)th these Sections of the old world, is 
to be expected ; nor need we be surprised 
to find tne same species as the lion, ca- 
racal, etc., extending from Africa,"throogh 
Arabia, Syria, Persia, and India. Still it 
will be found that Europe, southern Asia, 
and Africa, have their exclusive forms, 
and constitute distinct zoological pro- 
vinces; the borders bf one ^ologically 
blending with the bdrders of another. 
But wh^n it is asserted that a zoological 
province has its own peculiar characteris- 
tics, it is not meant that it contains no 
forms common to other provinces, but 
that independently of these tmiversaHy 



spread groups, it haS thfiUse t>^culiatiy ifl 
own, of which it is the Stronghold. 

Tims, then, may the terrestrial portto^n 
of the globe be divided into distinct zoo- 
logical provinces. Of these the first will 
include Europe, Asia, abdve the forty- 
fifth degree of latitude, and the northerh 
regions of America. Throughout the 
whole of this Extensive range, there are 
no indigenous quadrumana, (fbr the apes 
on the rocic of Gibraltar are undoubtedly 
the descendants of individuals imported 
from Africa ;) there are no large patnyder- 
mata, the hog being the only indigenous 
animal of this order, and that not extend- 
ing (except as an imported domestic ani- 
mal) to America. There are none of the 
more formidable carnivora. There are no 
edentata ; there are no marsupials, for thi! 
opossum is not found higher north than 
the southern districts of tlie United States. 
On the contrary, the same forms of mmi- 
nata, of rodents, and of the smaller beasts 
of prey, are extended throughout the 
whole of this, sweep of territoi-y, this great 
northern province. 

As a second zoological province may be 
regarded central Asia, extending from tht 
Caspian Sea, over Bucharia and the de- 
serts of Gobi, to the Yellow Sea and the 
Sea of Japan, including Thibet and the 
north of China. The Whole of 4*iis spac* 
has mighty mountain chains on its north- 
ern and southern frontiers ; it constitutes 
the original seat of the horse, the wild 
ass, the dziggetai, and of the camel. Itfc 
southern limits border upon the region of 
the quadrumana, of which sonie specieli 
are found on the loWer ranges of the Ne- 
pal hills, and orie dt perhaps twto in Japan . 
The centre of this extensive sweep of ter- 
ritory is composed of fextensive deserts^ 
inhabited from the earliest historical limes 
by hordes of mankind essentially nomadic 
in their habits, as also, and from the same 
causes, are the larger quadrupeds of the 
same regions. The zoology of all this 
portion of the wotld is but imperfectly 
known. 

Tlie third zoological province includes 
the peninsula of India, the southern ter- 
ritories of China ; the Birman Empire ; 
Assam, and the Malay peninsula; toge- 
ther with Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and 
various other islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. 

Throughout this range are dispersed 
certain genera of the quadrumanous drder^ 
and amongst them some lemurine fbrms 
exclusively Asiatic. Of the pachyderi- .^ 
mata, there are the Indian elephant, three ' 
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species of rhinoceros, one species of tapir, 
the babiroussa, the wild hog, etc. The 
deer of this range, and especially its an- 
telopes, and wild cattle are exclusively its 
own. 

The fourth zoological province is Africa, 
which is tenanted by its own peculiar 
tribes of quadrumana, and with certain 
forms of the lemurine group ; the hippo- 
potamus is exclusively peculiar to this 
province, and it has its own species of ele- 
phant, its own species of rhinoceros, and 
its own species of the equine group, toge- 
ther witn the phacochserus, and the 
masked hog. Africa presents us with only 
one species of deer on the northern coast, 
a species closely related to, but not iden- 
tical with our stag; on the contrary, it 
abounds in antelopes peculiar to itself. 
The ferocious races of Africa are very nu- 
merous, and of these a few are common 
to it and to southern Asia, having a wide 
extent of territorial range ; but the majo- 
rity are essentially its own. 

As is the case with southern Asia, Afri- 
ca has but a limited number of edentata; 
of these the pangolins, as already stated, 
are divided between Africa and India, but 
the orycteropus is essentially African. 

In many points India and Africa closely 
resemble each other in the character of 
their mammalia, and to a certain extent 
parallel each other ; but not altogether 
so ; the geological features of Africa ne- 
cessarily influence its natural productions; 
its high central table lands, and absence 
of water, its wild sandy deserts, and vast 
karroos, where vegetation is not only of a 
peculiar kind, but is scanty and often des- 
troyed by long-continued droughts, forbid 
the existence of animals for which the rich 
plains of southern Asia are adapted ; and 
admit only of such at least of the larger 
species, as are capable of migratory move- 
ments from one district to another ; and 
hence the abundance of fleet-limbed ante- 
lopes. 

We have hitherto said nothing of Ara- 
bia and Persia. Arabia is a sort of de- 
batable ground, intermediate between 
Africa and Asia, but belonging rather to 
the former than to the latter; in its 
southern districts the Hamadryas ape (of 
an African form) exists, as it does also in 
Abyssinia ; and it is the natural region of 
the dromedary, or two-humped camel. 

With regard to Persia, it seems to hold 
a sort of middle rank, and form a union 
between central Asia, southern Asia, and 
Africa. 

The flfth zoological province is Austra- 



lia. The almost exclusively marsupial 
character of its indigenous mammalia ren- 
ders Australia a well marked region. No 
other part of the world has such an assem- 
blage of organized beings. It contains a 
fauna and a flora of its own. . The mar- 
supials, however, extend from Australia 
to the Celebes and Moluccas, the Phi- 
lippine Islands, and New Guinea, these 
islands forming a sort of link between Aus- 
tralia and India. 

The sixth zoological province is Ame- 
rica, excluding the northern territories. 
Of this province the intertropical regions 
present us with peculiar tribes of the 
quadrumana, being in this respect parallel 
with India and Africa. Of the general 
characters of its mammalia, and of its 
marsupial races, which bring it into ap- 
proximation with Australia, we have be- 
fore spoken. There are here no antelopes, 
and but few deer ; the llama of the Andes 
is the analogue of the camel, and was 
used as a beast of burden by the an- 
cient Peruvians, who domesticated it both 
for this purpose, and for the sake of its 
flne wool and its flesh. 

The seventh zoological province may 
be regarded as embracing the Polynesian 
groups of islands which gem the Paciflc 
Ocean; but with the exception of certain 
bats and seals, (and those not universal in 
their distribution,) they appear to be al- 
most entirely destitute of mammalia, save 
such as owe their introduction to human 
agency. 

Each of the zoological provinces contains 
in itself subordinate territories, varying ac- 
cording to local circumstances, geological 
formation, elevation, atmosphere, vegeta- 
tion, and other conditions. To each of these 
will be assigned its characteristic zoology. 
The mountain, the desert, the dense fo- 
rest, the wide swamp, and the rich alluvium 
bordering rivers, will each afford their 
adapted and peculiar occupants; and 
hence on a comparison of one geological 
province with another, it will be found 
that where districts, such as mountain 
tracts, or marshes, exhibit similar condi- 
tions, there the mammalia will be the re- 
presentatives of each other, and take each 
other's place ; they will present an agree- 
ment in certain modifications of structure 
in connexion with certain habits and cer- 
tain modes of existence. 

It is not aflirmed that the same or 
closely allied forms must of necessity ex- 
ist in diflerent tracts having the same fea- 
tures, though this is often the case, (for 
every rocky range tliroughout Europe, 
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Asia, and America, has its wild goats, and 
its mouflons or wild sheep,) but that the 
mammalia of such tracts will fill up the 
same place in the great scheme of nature, 
which the same contingencies around them 
require. 

ISut here we must pause ; and while we 
are considering the laws which regulate 
the distribution of the animals of our 
globe, or rather the results of those laws, let 
us not forget the great Lawgiver, that Crea- 
tor who has appointed them their bounds, 
their dwelling, and theur habits, who 
has assigned to every species its destined 
station, and given it its own part to play 
in the great polity of the animated world. 
Little do we know of the beneiits resulting 
from the ordered ways and habits of the 
living multitudes around; less do we 
know of the final causes to be accomplished 
by the existence of any one species ; no- 
thing do we know of the results which its 
total destruction would effect, in the dis- 
arrangement of a plan which our minds 
are too limited to comprehend. But this 
we know, that God has done all things 
well, and that in Him alone is infinite 
wisdom, conjoined with never-failing 
goodness and tender mercy. 



THE PERAMBULATOR. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 

And has it gone forth to the world, 
that Windsor Castle, with its embattled 
towers, is the goodliest, the proudest, 
and the princeliest dwelling in Europe, 
and shall a Perambulator find himself 
within a score miles of this regal resid- 
ence, and pass it by ! Tliis were an omis- 
sion hardly to be excused. I must visit 
this princely pile, gaze on its glories, 
climb its highest tower, pace along its 
unrivalled terrace, and p^use in its far- 
famed chapel. 

Where beauty, youth, and^ower and fame 

In silent pomp are sleeping, 
And royal heads, and royal hearts, 

Are held in death's cold keeping. 

• ••••* 

I rose early, rumbled along the streets 
of London city, first in a cab, and after- 
wards in an omnibus, and then shot along 
the Great Western Railway at a rate that 
set my busy fancy at once to work. As 
the bickering engine hurried on, I gra- 
dually grew wilder in my thoughts. Now 
in a trmmphal car, I hastened on as a 
conqueror, 

*' On daring deeds ybent and feats of high emprise ;" 



then imagination gave me wings, and I 
was cleaving the air as with the pinions 
of an eagle ; and after that, when vet 
more excited by increased speed, taking 
a wider range, I sped my way through 
space, home onward by the whirlwind. 

But rapidly as we move, in our real or 
imaginar}' career, time moves on more 
swiftly with us all. 

" Time speeds away— away — away ; 
No eagle through the skies of day 
No wind along the hills can flee 
So swiftly or so smooth as he. 

Like fiery steed, from stage to stage, 
He bears us on from youth to age ; 
Then plunges in the fearfUl sea 
Of fathomless eternity." 

I have passed through Eton thronged 
with the scholars that are educated at the 
college, and leaving the castle to be vi- 
sited on my return, have thus far pur- 
sued my course. And where am I now ? 
Even standing on the brink of Virginia 
Water. There is a freshness in the air, 
as there always is in spring, when the 
sun- shines after a shower. The feathered 
songsters are warbling their wildest notes; 
the shrub, the bush, and the tree, are 
clothed with the freshest leaves ; and the 
face of the lake, ruffled by the breeze, 
is givin? back the sunbeam from ten 
thousand glittering waves. 

Nor is the turfy margin of Virginia 
Water unpeopled. A few of my fellow 
beings drawn here, like myself, partly 
by the lovely weather, and partly by the 
fame of this delightful spot, are idly 
rambling onwards. Yonder is one, witn 
a substantial frame and look of energy, 
gating on the water, yearning for a boat, 
a fishing rod, a line, and a well-baited 
hook. Already has his fancied float, 
dipped beneath the sparkling waters, and 
now the shining scales of his finny cap- 
tive are gladdening his delighted eyes. 
A little in advance, is a gentlemanly 
figure, with a lady resting on his arm 
whose cheerful, healthy, happy appear- 
ance, is in keeping with the goodly scene 
around her. To the left, yonder, is one 
leaning on his stick, whose slender frame, 
and somewhat attenuated features, be- 
speak the invalid. I look upon him with 
interest. It is evident that he is not 
what he was. May health yet glow in 
his cheek, vigour gird his loins, and 
happiness dwell in his heart ! Behind, 
far, far behind, are lingering a younger 
pair, one of either sex, engrossed in each 
other's converse. I caught a glance as 
I passed them, and there was much that 
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I liked ill their fac««, Agniiii they have 
made a stand on the very hrink of the 
water. May they never be lesa happy 
than they are now ! 

Rambling leisurely vound the lake, 
with a bright yellqw furze bud in niy 
bosomi and a grateful heart beating be- 
neath it, I breathe the balmy air, gaze on 
the vessels and the swans in the lake and 
on the summer pavilion or fishing temple 
of George i v. ^ with its pointed roof and gro- 
tesque ornaments, admiring the budding 
bushes, and the bright green leaves that 
tip the more sober foliage of the trees, 
and I visit the eascade, the caye, and the 
Palmyra-like ruins ; the latter are now but 
a stone's cast from my feet. The scene 
is lovely ; but the broken and dis%ured 
sculpture, here and there, tells me that 
the place has been visited by the lawless. 
What an unenviable mind must he pos- 
sess, who can find pleasure in mutilating 
a marble statue ! 

A humble bee is buzzing around me, 
too happy to keep his joy to himself. 
Yonder, flutters a buttei-fly of no com- 
mon kind^ and a new-laid egg must 
surely have cleared the rejoicing throat 
of the cuckoo that is now exulting in the 
spring across the lake. 

Many things Imve arrested my atten- 
tion in the Great Park, but at this mo^ 
m^nt, I am entranced by the view that 
has suddenly burst upon me. It is not 
the e(|uestrian statue of George ;ii., nor 
the LoUg Walk alone, extiending, as it 
does, three miles, with its noble avenue 
Qf trees, but the sunny brightness, the 
wide expanse, and the proud embattled 
towers pf Windsor Castfe, crowning the 
distant height, replete with majesty. 
There are several open carriages around 
me, in which company are standing, 
spell-bound by the scene, giving utter- 
ance to their emotions in wild ejacula- 
tions of surprise and pleasure. 

While gazing on tne goodly pile be- 
fqre me, and listening to the military 
band, what dreams of my boyhood ! what 
mingled recollections of the reading of 
my youthful days are .crowding on my 
memory ! Castles^ and feudal courts, and 
floating banners; and dungeons deep and 
vaulted gateways ; ponderous portcullis ; 
jousts and tournaments. The days of 
chivalry are returned to my excited im- 
agination ; and valorous knights, and 
noble dames, and toil-worn pilgrims, aud 
minstrels, with harps and chains of gold, 
are strangely blended. The festival is 
held in the great hall, and there are ga- 



thered princes, nobles, knights, and peer- 
less dames; and the Christmas log is 
flaring on the hearth, reddening the very 
roof ai>ove ; and the boar's head smokes 
upon the board; and the aged fingers of 
the hoary harper are flying o'er the re- 
sounding wires as he cbAunts the heroic 
ballad of other times. 

In days of yore, the gladsome day was spent 
In joust, and tournament, and courtly glee; 
Then earthly roofs re-achoad with the peal 
Of midnight revelry and festal mirth. 
Oh what a glorious time was that to live in. 
When knights iMre ihithtel, ladies trne and foir ; 
When pageantry and pleasure, baud Jn hand 
With innocence, danced through the circling 

hours f 
Where grief, and pain, and guilt were aerec 

known ; 
And all was loyalty, and life, and love I 
But was it so 7 Too closely question not 
The fairy dreams of gav romantic youth I 
He that from record^ of the p^t would draw 
A portrait fair of frail humanity, 
Must be content, with hurried ^nce. to paw 
O'er blotted pages of distress and gri^f. 
And many a painful paragraph of crime. 
Men were, of olden time, as they are now, 
The tlavef of paaaion, pride, aiu| feUiea vaip. 

I am now approaching the Castle, 
wearing, as it does, on its turretted broiir, 
the impress of mmesty^, regality, strength, 
and power, and looking down irom its 
commanding station on a dozen sur- 
rounding counties. Soldiers are sitting 
or standing in groups, visitors are walk- 
ing up the GasBe hill, and X am about 
to enter the gateway of Hemy viii. The 
largest of the three wards of the ca9tle 
is me low^r ward, and thb includes the 
following towers -r^ Winchester tower. 
Store tower, Wardrobe tower, Salisbury 
tower, Garter tower, Julius Cesar's tower, 
and Belfry tower. 

I have no time to enter into historic 
details. That Edward the Confessor gave 
the site of the town t^nd castle to the 
abbey pf St. Peter, at Westminster ; that 
William the Conqueror built here a foiS- 
tress ; and that the castle was^ at differ* 
ent times, altered, enlarged, rebuilt, and 
beautified, by different monarchs — these 
things are matter* of history. Here 
Henry ii. held a parHament, and king 
John took refuge when at onmity. with 
his barons; and here Charlea i, re^Mded 
as a monarcliy and afterward^, was de- 
tained a3 a prisoner. William the Con^ 
queror^, Henry ;^ Edward iii. an4 iv.» 
Henry vu< and v(ii^ Chnrles i. and lu, 
George nh an4 iv., ^nd William iv., a^& 
the kings who have bad ih& y^Q^ to da 
with its alterations, enlargements, and 
improvements. 

I have glanced at the dwelling of the 
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poor (now militory) l^night« | walked 
thvoiigh tli« great aiT4 the inner cloister^} 
and paced to and fro the quadrangle and 
the terrace. The famous terrace attached 
to the seraglio of the grand seigniors at 
Constantinople, which looks on the sea, 
is not equal to this in extent and heauty. 
I have accompanied a group of visitors 
through the apartments of state, and am 
now making my notes in the c^en air. 

The paintings, the carvings, and gild- 
ings; the furniture, the hangings, and the 
ornaments of the state apartments, be- 
wilder the visitor by their gorgeousness 
and beauty. They are so far above the 
ornaments and furniture of common ha- 
bitations, as to excite astonishment and 
admiration. The rich crimson silk da* 
mask hangings of the Vandyck room and 
queen's drawing room, with the stucco 
ceilings, graceful panels, richly embla- 
zoned shields, wreaths of flowers richly 
etched with gold, together with the arms 
of England and Saxe Meiningen, sur- 
mounted with the royal crown, are of 
the most imposing description, and while 
gaaing upon them, I feel that I am, in* 
deed, in a palace. 

The large mirrors, with massive sil- 
ver frames, and the richly chased silver 
tables in th^ queen's closet ; the star of 
St. George; initials, shields^ arms^ and 
palm branches of the king's closet; the 
beautiful ceilings and splendid decora- 
tions of the king's coimcil room and 
drawing room, together with the vstluable 
paintings that enrich the walls, excite 
emotions that the pen of a perambulator 
e^nnet make legible on paper. Though 
in r^tb^r a sober mood, my brain is 
somewhat giddy. I need not be told 
that palaces, though Mazing with mag- 
ni6c(^nce> are perishable things; and that 
moparphs and princes are but men. I 
know it well; but pomp and prodigality 
aifeet i|s strangely; and we marvel at 
tliat which, did ve possess it, we might 
not enjoy. 

Wherever pomp and poi»er are sent, 
Oh givtt me peace and sweet content; 
With pure 4«f ires ^bak upward rise. 
And hopea that look fei^yond the skies. 

The state of tlva ante romn, the A'esti- 
buk, and the tbroAe room, with their 
painted and embeUiabed ceilings; their 
exquisite carvings, p^iahed oak wainsoot- 
ings^ star and garter insignia, riclily emr 
bossed niedaUions of gold and silver, aiid 
superb decorations, extort from me, as 
I pace them, peculations of surprise. 
Nor are the Waterloo chamber, the ball 



roonn end St. George's Ml| the latter 
two hundred feet l(>Dg> 9 whit belund 
them in interest and influence. The 
Waterloe chamber furnishes another in- 
stance of the strange viei&situdes that 
occur to human beings. Here William 
IV. gave his dinners commemorative oi 
the great battle of Waterloo, and in the 
same chamber his breathless body lay iu 
state. There is a party gazing, around 
with admiration, but the guide hurries 
them on rather impatiently. 

The most arresting objects in the guard 
room are a part of the fore mast of the 
Victory, perforated by a ball; a gothic 
bronze chandelier ; busts of Nelson, the 
dukes of Marlborough and Welling* 
ton ; a beautiful piece of ordnance, taken 
from Tippo Saib; and a splepdid sil- 
ver shield, inlaid with gold, present- 
ed by Francis of France to Henry viii., 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold: 
these, with the groined ceiling, with its 
massy mouldings resting en eorbels siipr 

Sorted by grotesque heads aud lichly- 
owered bosses, here and there, a^ord an 
interest in every direction; while tho 
piles of ancient armour, and whole length 
figures, armed from head to h^el, with 
lance in hand, eal) up, perhi^s, % 
yet deeper interest in tl>e spept^^'s 
mind. The grand vestibule, the grand 
stairease, with its statue of George iv.j 
the queen's presence chamber and au^ 
dience obamoer, enriched as the twii 
latter are with painted ceilings, and beau- 
tiful specimens of the Gobelin tapestf y, 
have made me pause. 

Among the many paintings that adctm 
the state apartments, by Vandyck, Zu0- 
carelli, Holbein, Claude I^onrai^ie, Rem-^ 
brandt, Teniers, Rubens, Farmegiane^ 
Carlo Dolci, Matsys, Guide, Pousin, Der 
minichino, West, Lawrence, Wilkie, 
Shee, and twenty other celebvaited paiii!^ 
ers^ two are usually regarded with more 
than common interest: tUat of Charles |. 
on horseback, said to be valued at ten 
thousand pounds ; and that of the Misersr 
by Mateys. This latter picture is the 
performance of a Dutch bku^smith, who, 
understanding that his master had de- 
clared that no one but a picinlev ri¥>uld 
wed his daughter, set to work at once» 
and prosecuted his studies with such de- 
termined perseverance, that he at last 
produced this splendid paintings thus^ 
at the same time, vanning his master's 
daughter for a wife, and establishiiig his 
reputation as an eminent painter. 3ut 
I must hurry on to mount the summit 
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of the round tower, and gaze on the en- 
chanting view that it commands. 

• • • • • ' 

Beautiful ! heautiful ! The parks, the 
trees, the river, and the wide-spread 
prospect, all are heautiful ! Bedford, 
Bucks, Berks, Essex, Hants, and Herts, 
are open to the eye; Kent, Middlesex, 
and Oxford ; Surrey, Sussex, and Wilt- 
shire. Windsor lies helow, and Eton 
with its venerahle college, rich in asso- 
ciations. Poets, divines, statesmen, and 
warriors, have there prepared themselves 
for their lofty course ; sir Robert Walpole, 
Harley, earl Camden, earl of Chatham, 
Boyle, Lyttleton, Gray, Horace Walpole, 
Waller, West, Fox, Canning, the mar- 
quis Wellesley, Hallam, and Wellington. 
Yonder is the mount where the Montem 
is held, and what a glorious extent of 
green turf is that to gaze on which stretches 
itself below the terrace and the trees. 

The broad banner, twelve yards long 
and eight yards broad, which flaunts in 
the air from the flag-staff when royalty 
resides at the castle, is not now flying. 
The battery of seventeen piece of cannon, 
is rather a pageant than a necessary de- 
fence, but it adds to the imposing as- 
pect of this princely pile. The massive 
walls, and mighty bulwarks of castles, 
appear clothed with power, even when in 
a state of repose ; what, then, when 
bristling with the weapons of armed men, 
and huning forth their destructive thun- 
ders? 

In the round tower, the constable of 
the castle used to reside ; and the earl of 
Surrey and Mareschal de Belleisle, John 
king of France, and David and James i., 
kings of Scotland, were among the cap- 
tives who have here been confined. What 
strange extremes meet in a royal palace ! 
The glittering throne and the gloomy 
dungeon, the monarch and the prisoner, 
the revel of the conqueror and the moan- 
ing of the vanquished. After all, there 
is a luxury in going back again from 
the exciting atmosphere of a palace, to 
the quietude and repose of domestic life. 
Monarchs, keep your crowns, your pomp, 
your splendour, and your power, and let 
me gratefully partake of my bits and 
drops in tranquillity and peace; for "Bet^ 
ter is an handful with quietness, than 
both the hands full, with travail and 
vexation of spirit," Eccles. iv. 6. 

I am now leaving the chapel of St. 
George, built by Edward iii., enlarged 
by Edward iv., and enriched by Henry 
VII., with solemn impressions, after 



pausing at every monument and ponder- 
ing on the records of the dead. In the 
royal tombhouse, which was erected by 
Henry vii., lie interred the remains of 
the princess Amelia, princess Charlotte/ 
queen Charlotte, the duke of Kent, 
George iii., the duke of York, George 
IV., and William iv. ; and the several 
smaller chapels of Lincoln, Oxenbridge, 
Bray, Beaufort, Rutland, and Hastings, 
are the resting places of other distin- 
guished personages. 

The cenotaph of the princess Charlotte 
is full of interest, and the splendid monu- 
ment erected by Wyatt is admirably ex- 
ecuted. The body of the deceased prin- 
cess, lying on a bier, is covered with 
drapery ; so that tlie face is hidden, but 
the outline of the figure is preserved 
with great truth. The weeping mourn- 
ers are also completely covered with 
drapery. As, however, the thoughts and 
emotions of the spectator are somewhat 
confused by the sight of two bodies, 
the one dead, and the other, which has 
a bodily rather than an unsubstantial 
appearance, living and rising from the 
tomb, so the whole is less impressive than 
it otherwise would have been. 

But though St. George's chapel arrests 
the attention of the spectator, by its 
splendid stained glass, the beauty of its 
western window, and the general gran- 
deur of its architecture, it is on entering 
the choir, where Divine service is per- 
formed, and where the ceremony of in- 
stalling the knights of the garter takes 
place, that the mind is most impressed 
with the pomp of power, and solemnity 
of death. The richness of the roof, the 
elaborate carvings, the great painted win- 
dow, the wainscoting of the altar, the 
dark stalls of the knights, and the marble 
pavement, are solemnly influential. The 
stalls of the knights are ranged on each 
side of the choir ; over each stall, beneath 
a canopy of carved work, are the sword, 
mantle, helmet, and crest of each knight^ 
with his banner above all, hanging in 
gloomy state, while a brass plate, at the 
back of the seat, sets forth his name, 
style, and titles. Though the order of 
the garter is the most honourable and 
noble of all the orders of knighthood, 
the peculiar circumstances which gave 
rise to it are involved in mystery. It 
was founded by Edward iii. The sove- 
reign Victoria and her royal consort, 
with British • and foreign princes, are 
among the number of knights that now 
form this illustrious order. Names that 



time has regiiUred end fbme enrolled, 
are here grouped together in impoiing but 
«ileDt and gloomj date. Cleveland, So- 
meraet, Lansdomie, Buccleuch, and Nor- 
ftrfk J Richmond, Devonehire, and Angle- 
■es; Wellesley, Rutland, Derhy, Carlisle, 
and Hamilton ; with Grufton, Grey, Ex- 
eter, Dorset, Northumberland, Welling- 
ton, Newcaatle, Lonidale, and Weat- 
iDDreland. These banners, ivorda, and 
•peaR, these blazoned coati of arms, are 
but the perishable BTmbols of passing 
power ; and jet, while I gaze upon them, 
a mysterious awe and solemn influence 
seem to pervade the veiy atmosphere 
around. 

Hereresta the dustofking Edward iv, 
and his consort. Henry vi., Henry vcii. 
and his queen, lady Jane Seymour, with 
Charles i.. He here interred. But it must 
be admitted that, imponngas St. George's 
chapel is, that of Henry vii. in Weatmiu- 
Bter Abbey ia aCill more so. Theae tombs 



and monuments of departed greatnew, 
point out the &ding nature of earthly 

glory. 

For vhiit an crowni ul mptrti, pome ud 
And plsudlti echoed by n natrgn'i bieiib : 



" Duit, dirkDeei, ellencc r this tiihe reply. 

My perambulation a through the castle 
and grounds have afforded me much plea' 
aure, and my viait to St. George's chapel 
has called up salutary reflectiaua ; but I 
would not willingly take up my abode 
in this regal reaidence. Peace to theae 
walls, and peace and joy to the head and 
heart other who wears the crown ! Her* 
be this fair domain, and after it a fairer 
in the skies. 



Th* bait of an EHstem Cuavan. 

AN KA8TBEM CARAVAN. I think but Utde of the pecuUarftiei of 

Ih * Uud, wh«e we are 10 familiar travelliDg in some parts of the world. 

with «Molw< sod nilioads, we often | An eastern coravani for insliuice, pre< 
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kdIs b BtrikiiiK contraat lo the means we 
adopt for taking a journey. Mr, G. Rob- 
inson, who haa travelled lately in Syria 
and Paleatine, thus describes one, nrhich 
may be taken as a specimen of man; ;— 
"A smidl caravan atarCa two or three 
timea a month from Damascus for Aleppo. 
Thejoumey is usually performed by them 
in eleven days, but it might easily be 

Eeiformed in eight or nine. The road 
es to the eaat of the Antl-Libanus chain, 
and passes through the great cities of 
Horns and Hamah. In some parts, it 
it pressed upon by the desert, properly 
w called, but in general it ia carried over 
a rich, cultivated soQ, free from sand and 
■tonea, though equaUy destitute of trees 
and sliruba. Excepting the towns, which 
form the uaual halting places of the cara- 
van, few detached villages or even houses 
are lo be met vri^ in iu whole extent. 
As the caravan went out of Damascus 
yesterday evening, and stopped at Tour- 
na, a large village two hours from that 
city, in a north-easterly direction, I has- 
tened in the morning to overtake it. At 
the time I did eo, it was moving along at 
a alow, straggling pace, and 1 joined it 
almost without being perceived. It con- 
sisted of about a hundred persons mount- 
ed on horses or mules, with twenty or 
thirty camels laden with mercliendize. 
The common load of an Arabian camel, 
is from four lo five hundred pounds', on 
a short journey ; and from three to four 
hundred pounds, on a journey of con- 
siderable distance. The lonrer the jour- 
I be undertaken, and the Rwer 
e foimd on the way, the lighter 
« the loads. The ouM^ity of bearing 
thirst, variea conaideruly among the dit- 
ferent races of camels. Tht Anadolian, 
accustomed to cold c1inMt«i and coun- 
tries, copiously watered on ^ sides, must, 
every second day, have iM supply of 
water. It is soma ^nw before the Eu- 
ropean traveller can g«t accustomed to 
the slow, rocking moCtoo of the com 
transport came), and on this account, uid 
with a view to my greater independence, 
I hired horses on this joiirney. An hour 
before sunset, we reached Kteifa, a  
village enclosed with slight walk, but 
of sufficient strength to keep out tl 
Arabs, who often approach these parts 
search of plunder. Instead of ente 
ing the village, we turned into a fine 
large khan or caravanserai, distant 
from ft a few hundred yards, and also 
tnolMed." 
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loagidBTkfreeniibDTi. FlonEri in A; rU sod Mar. 
" Aa wUlowi by Ih* nuer courh," I». illl. 4. 
Many valuable and ingenious argu- 
ments in support of the Divine origin of 
the sacred Scriptures have been founded 
on the minute and universal coincidences 
which subsist throughout them, and thus 
prove them the production of aperfeet Au- 
thor. Itisin this never-fuling consistency 
that the works of the infinite God differ 
from those of finite man. Many a work 
of art or piece of mechanism, of the hap- 
piest conception or inost complicated in- 
vention, is marred by remissness in the 
least conspicuous, yet equally important, 
parts. Even when to our eyes all ia per- 
fect, how the illusion vanishes before the 
magnifying glass ! The moat delicat* 
fabric of cambric and the invisible edge 
of steel, are then revealed as clumsy, 
irregular, and uneven. But the moat 
triding work of ibe Almighty will bear 
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the most searching ordeal. The hlade 
of gr*s8, or the spider's weh magnified, 
do bi|t develope more clearly their most 
perfect symmetry, exquisite finish, and 
elaborate contrivance. None but an in- 
fidel will deny that the finger of Jehovah 
alone could trace those all-important 
passages which teach how mortal man 
can be just before God, or those which 
are given to guide his way on earth, and 
reveal the blessings prepared for him 
throughout eternity. Yet even the Chris- 
tian, who receives with meekness this 
word as able to save his soul, and finds 
it "profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righte- 
ousness," often from ignorance or inat- 
tention overlooks those minute touches, 
if the term may be allowed, which in 
every page attest the wisdom and know- 
ledge of their Author. And if it be a 
pleasing task to trace the skill and wis- 
dom of an earthly friend, bow infinitely 
more interesting thus to mark the ways 
of Him with whom we have to do, and 
to find him, in every particular, consistent 
with himself. In those casual allusions 
made in Scripture to the objects of crea- 
tion, we discern the Creator, for none 
but the God of nature cotddso clearly 
reveal the secrets of nature. Simple and 
brief though the allusion may be, how 
correctly does it describe facts connected 
with the object, which were for centuries 
unknown to human science, and which 
every discovery of the present day does 
but confirm and repeat. It has been with 
truth asserted, that in the sacred Scrip- 
tures we may discern the germ of every 
sublime image or beautiful figure which 
embellishes the writings of men; and 
with equal truth may we observe, that 
from this inspired treasury we can ob- 
tain glimpses of the secret workings of 
Jehovah no where else to be discovered. 
How could the dreary desert be more 
strikingly delineated than as " a dry and 
thirsty land, where no water is?" We 
read of the sun, whose " going forth is 
from the end of the heaven, and his cir- 
cuit unto the ends of it : and there is no- 
thing hid from the heat thereof;" of the 
earth "which hangethupon nothing;" of 
the rain, " which the clouds do drop and 
distil on man abundantly;" of the snow 
"like wool," and the hoar frost "like 
ashes :" of the springs "which run among 
the hills, and give drink to every beast of 
the field." Could the vocabulary of science 
describe bo forcibly, yet bo coneisely? 



Nor is less foree and aecuracy employed 
upon the minor objects of creation. We 
read of the eagle, that "dwelleth and 
abideth on the crag of the rock, and 
thence seeketh the prey which her eyes 
behold afar off;" of the ant, "which, 
having no guide, overseer, or ruler, pro- 
videth her meat in the summer, and 
gather eth her food in the harvest;" of 
the lion, "which is strongest among 
beasts, and turneth not away for any ;" 
of the cedar tree, with his " shadowing 
shroud;" of the flag, which "groweth 
not without water;" of the heath, which 
" inhabits the parched places in the wild- 
erness;" of the " great and strong oak;" 
of " the willows of the brook ;" and of 
the vine "meet for no work." Under 
the unerring guidance of Scripture, then, 
we are directed to the watery place, the 
streamlet bank, the river side, when we 
would examine the willow tree, and in 
such a spot, in England, as in Judea, we 
shall not seek in vain. 

It is remarkable that whenever the 
inspired writers allude to the tree, this 
peculiar situation is expressly mentioned. 
With the "boughs of wiilows of the 
brook" entwined with those of "thick 
and goodly trees," the children of Israel 
were to make booths at the feast of taber- 
nacles, to commemorate the sojourn of 
their fathers in the wilderness. The ele- 
phant, (behemoth,) "chief of the ways of 
God, lieth under the shady trees, in t1i6 
covert of the reed and fens. The willows 
of the brook compass him about." On 
the willows which grew " in the midst of 
the rivers of Babylon," the captives of 
Judah suspended their silent harps. The 
spoil of Moab, it was foretold, should be 
carried "to the brook of the willows;" 
and in the parable wherein Ezekfel pre- 
dicts the judgments coming on Jerusalem, 
the seed "was placed by great waters, 
and set a9 a wulow tree." One of the 
most expressive images of Scripture is 
that in which the prophet Isaiah describes 
the blessed effects of the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit on the seed of Jacob, 
both literal and spiritual, by saying, 
" They shall spring up as among the 
grass, as willows by the water courses.*' 

To enumerate the many uninspired 
poets, who, true to nature, and therefore, 
though perhaps in ignorance, following 
the track of the inspired writers, have 
associated the willow with such scenes, 
would be impossible. A few, however, 
may be mentioned. 

X 2 
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A hollow valo, whore wftteiy tomuti gush, 
Sinks in the plain ; the osier, and the rush, 
The marshy sedge, and bending willow, nod 
Their trailing foliage o*er its oozy sod.— Ovin. 

Poplars and willows trembling o'er the floods. 

Pope's Homxk. 



the floating shade 



Of willows grey, close crowding o'er the brook. 

Thomson. 



the mshy firinged bank. 



Where grows the willow.— Mxatox. 

The thirsty saliz bending o'er the stream, 
Its boughs as banners waving to the breeze. 

Anov. 

There is • willow grows ascaunt the brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 

Shakxspxax. 



along the brink the path they kept, 



Where high aloof o'erarching willows wept. 
Whose silvery foliage glistened in the beam. 
And floating shadows fringed the chequered 
stream. — MoMxaoMExr. 

Even the very name of the species 
would seem to originate from the situa- 
tion in which it so universally abounds. 
Salix is supposed to be derived from 
two Celtic words ; sal, near; lis, water ; 
though some botanists have traced it to 
the Latin word salire, to leap ; an origin 
scarcely less appropriate, from the extra- 
ordinary rapidity of their growth. Many 
of the species cultivated for basket 
making, if in good soil, after being 
cut, will send forth, in a single season, 
shoots from eight to twelve feet long. 
The timber species, in congenial situa- 
tions, will in ten years from the time of 
planting attain the height of fifty or sixty 
feet. 

The willow belongs to the Linnean 
class pioecia, the distinguishing feature 
of which is, that the flowers bearing sta- 
mens, and those producing pistils and 
seeds, are on two different trees, although 
the leaves and general appearance of each 
tree are the same. All the species are 
natives of the northern hemisphere, 
mostly within the temperate zone, though 
one or two are found within the arctic 
circle. The branches and twigs are lonff 
and flexible; the leaves are arranged 
on them spirally in groups of three, four, 
five, and often six. The catkins of the 
different species vary in length and size, 
as well as in the colour of their anthers. 
To every seed is attached a tuft of silky 
hairs, which wafts the infant embryos 
through the air, or on the water, to 
their future home. The leaves, though 
grealy varied in size, and form, are all 



more or less oval, and of a pale, sea-green 
tint, and very frequently wnite and downy 
on the under side. 

The willow with hoary blueish leaves.— Yixojl. 

Cowper, in describing the varied hues 
of the grove, particularizes 



*' paler some. 



And of a wanish grey; the willow such." 

It has been too much the fashion to 
regard the willow species as one of com- 
paratively little use to man. Perhaps 
there are few who will not at first sight 
be rather disposed to start at sir W. J. 
Hooker's assertion, that " the many im- 

Sortant uses rendered to mankind by the 
iffereut species of willows and osiers, 
serve to rank them first in the list of our 
economical plants." Yet this declaration 
is amply corroborated by the testimony of 
those who have investigated the subject. 
The timber is soft, light, and smooth, 
though tough ; and on these accounts 
was, as Pliny tells, selected by the Ro* 
mans for the fabrication of their shields ; 
and for the same reasons it is now gene- 
rally used for cutting-boards by shoe- 
makers and tailors. It is also used for 
whetting the fine steel instruments of 
cork cutters and other mechanics. "It 
is in demand for turnery and for shoes, 
shoemakers' lasts, and toys, for dyeing 
black in imitation of ebony, as it takes a 
fine polish, and for a great variety of 
minor purposes. The wood of the larger 
trees is sawn into boards for flooring, and 
sometimes for rafters ; in which last situa- 
tion, when kept dry and ventilated, it has 
been known to last upwards of a century. 
The straight stems ot young trees, when 
split in two, make excellent stiles for field 
ladders, on account of their lightness. Tlie 
boards are well adapted for lining wagons 
and carts, particularly such as are intend- 
ed for coals and stones, or any hard ma- 
terial; as willow wood, like other soA 
woods, is by no means liable to splinter, 
from the blow of any hard, angular ma- 
terial. It is also valued for the boards of 
the paddles of steam vessels, and for the 
strouds of water wheels, as it wears in 
water better than any other kind of wood. 
The red wood willow, {S.fragilis,) accord- 
ing to Matthew, produces timber superior 
to that of S, alba, or any other tree willow. 
It is much used in Scotland for building 
small vessels, and especially for fast- 
sailing sloops of war, by reason of its 
lightness, pliancy, elasticity, and tough- 
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ness. The longer shoots and branches 
of the tree willows are made into poles 
for fencing, hop poles, props for vines, 
and other purposes ; and when forked at 
one end, into posts for supporting lines 
for clothes. They are also much used for 
the handles of hay rakes, and other light, 
agricultural implements; and they are 
split and made into hurdles, crates, and 
hampers ; and when interwoven with the 
smaller branches, into racks and cradles 
for the hay and straw given to cattle in 
the fields or feeding yards. The smaller 
rods, with or without the bark on, are 
manufactured into various kinds of bas- 
kets for domestic use, and split up into 
two, four, or more pieces for making 
lighter and more ornamental articles, 
such as work baskets, ladies' reticules, 
etc. At Caen, in France, hats are manu- 
factured from strips or shavings of the 
wood of S, alba; branches of two or three 
years' growth are taken and cut into thin 
pieces with an instrument called a shave, 
and afterwards divided into ribbons by a 
steel comb with sharp teeth. Similar 
willow hats were formerly manufactured 
in England, and sheets of what is called 
willow, which is a kind of stuff woven 
with fine strips of the wood and after- 
wards stiffened, are still in common use 
for the framework of bonnets, and are 
covered with felt for light, cheap hats. 
This stuff is chiefly manufactured by 
weavers in Spitalfields. The downy sub- 
stance which envelopes the seed is used 
by some kinds of birds to line their nests, 
and by man occasionally as a substitute 
for cotton in stuffing mattresses, chair 
cushions, etc. In many parts of Ger- 
many it is collected for making wadding for 
lining ladies' winter dresses, and a coarse 
paper may be formed of it. The shoots 
of willows of certain vigorous growing 
kinds, when cut down to the ground, 
produce, in two years, rods, which admit 
of b^ing split in two for hoops for barrels, 
while others in one year produce shoots 
more or less robust, and of different de- 
grees of length, which are used with or 
without their bark on, for all the different 
kinds of wickerwork. In the neighbour- 
hood of London, the market gardeners 
use the smaller shoots for tying up vege- 
tables sent to market in bundles; and 
hoth in Britain and on the continent they 
are used for tying up standard trees and 
shrubs, etc. The top of willows, and all 
the branches and old trunks which can be 
applied to no other useful purpose, make 



a most agreeable fueL In a rude state of 
civilization, the twigs of the willow were 
used in constructing houses, household 
utensils, panniers, the harness of horses 
and cattle, etc. The twigs are very gene- 
rally applied in Norway and Sweden to 
all these uses; and Dr. Walker relates, 
that he has ridden in the Hebrides with 
a bridle made of twisted willow twigs, 
while his boat has lain all night at an- 
chor, with a cable made of the same ma* 
terials." 

Mr. Loudon, from whose vahiable arti- 
cle on the willow we have quoted the 
above passage, also dwells on its medical 
properties. The bark of the willoW| and 
also the leaves, are astringent. A sub- 
stance called salicine has been extracted 
from the bark of S, Helixj and some of 
the other species by M. Leroux, in the 
form of very fine white crystals, soluble 
in water. The process by which it is 
obtained is long ; three pounds of bark, . 
when dried and ground fine, only yield 
one ounce of salicine. Professor Bumel 
asserts this has been proved to be of equal 
efficacy with the Peruvian bark; three 
doses, of six grains, have stopped the 
progress of a fever. Thus mercinilly has 
the providence of God caused the moist 
and marshy situations in this hemisphere, 
as in the other, to produce a remedy for 
the very diseases engendered by theu at- 
mosphere. 

Useful as we have proved the willow 
tribe to be to man, the deputed master of 
creation, it fills a scarcely less important 
place, as affording nutriment to many 
varieties of the insect race, " the scaven- 
gers of nature," and ornaments of the at- 
mosphere. The ornamental catkins and 
delicate leaves of the willow, which em- 
bellish the earliest days of spring, fiimish 
sustenance for those insects which even 
then emerge from their winter state of tor- 
por. On those of the S, caprea especially, 
which are produced most abundantly in 
some districts, the annual produce of 
the hives depends. "It is ni flower," 
says Dr. Walker, "between March 15 
and April 8. During this time, when- 
ever the thermometer is at or about forty- 
two degrees in the shade, accompanied 
with sunshine, the bees come abroad. 
This is a temperature which often oc- 
curs, and if they have an opportunity 
during that interval of feeding three or 
four days upon this willow, the hive will 
be preserved, when, without this, it would 
probably perish." Very many insects. 
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larvae, caterpfllan, and moths fe«d upon 
the leaves, bark, rind, and wood of the 
different species of willow, some of them 
beantiful, others curious; many of them 
are peculiar to the tree. The wood, also, 
is tne fovourite food of the industrious 
bearer. The leaves and twigs are con- 
sidered nourishing to cattle ; in some 
districts they are gathered and stacked 
for the purpose. It is said that horses 
thus fed can travel twenty leagues a-day 
without fatigue. 



FAITH. 

" God so loved the world, that he gavd 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but 
hiive everlasting life. He that believeth 
on him is not condemned: but he that 
believeth not is condemned already. He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life : and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life ; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him," John iii. 16, 18. 36. 
" Verily, verily, I say unto vou, He that 
believeth on me hath everlasting life," 
John vi. 47. " Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. 
He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved ; but he that believeth not shall 
be damned," Mark xvi. 15, 16. "Sirs, 
what must I do to be saved? And they 
said. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thoU shalt be saved," Acts xvi. 
30, 31. God is "just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus," Rom. iii. 
26. The Gentiles "have attained to 
righteousness, even the righteousness 
which is of faith. But Israel hath not 
attained it, because they sought it not by 
ftiith," Rom. ix. 30—32. "Knowing 
that a man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but by the faith of Jesus 
Christ, even we have believed in Jesus 
Christ, that we might be justified by the 
faith of Christ, and not by the works of 
the law," Gal. ii. 16. "By grace are ye 
saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves : it is the gift of God," Eph. 
ii. 8. " This is his commandment, That 
we should believe on the name of his Son 
Jesus Christ," 1 John iii. 23. " He that 
believeth on the Son of God hath the 
witness in himself," 1 John v. 10. 

Language so plain and so varied as 
this, cannot be misunderstood. It teaches 
every serious inquirer after the way of 
life-, that in order to ealvation, he must 
beli«ve in Jesus Christ. Still, though he 



knows what it is to believe, as well as 
any one can tell him^ yet as he reads of 
a dead, as well as of a living faith, a 
faith of devils and a faith of God's elect ; 
as he reads on one page that he that be- 
lieves shall be saved, and on another, 
that Simon himself believed, and yet re- 
mained in the gall of bitterness and the 
bonds of iniquity, he is often gteatly per- 
plexed, and at a loss to determine what 
that faith is which is connected with sal- 
vation. This is a diflSculty which is in- 
separable from the use of language. The 
soul of man is so wonderfUl in its opera- 
tions ; its perceptions, emotions, and 
affections are so various and so compli- 
cated, that it is impossible there should 
be a dilBfbrent word for every distinct 
exercise. It is therefore absolutely ne- 
cessary that the same word should be 
used to express difiPerent states of mind, 
which have certain prominent character- 
istics in common. The definite j in dis- 
tinction from the general or comprehen- 
sive meaning of the word, is determined 
by the context ; by explanatory or equi- 
valent expressions ; by the nature of the 
thing spoken of, and by the effects 
ascribed to it. This is found sufficient 
for all the purposes of intercourse and 
instruction. We can speak without being 
misunderstood, of loving our food, of 
loving an infant, of loving a parent, of 
loving God, though in each of these cases 
the word love represents a state of mind 
peculiar to itself, and different fVom all 
the others. There is in all of them a 
pleasurable excitement on the perception 
of certain qualities, and this we call love ; 
though no two states of mind can well 
be more distinct, than the con^placent 
fondness with which a parent looks upon 
his infant, and the adoring reverence 
with which he turns his sOul towards 
God. 

We need not be surprised, therefore, 
that the word faith is used in Scripture 
to express very different exercises, or 
states of mind. In its widest sense, ^ith 
is an assent to truth upon the exhibition 
of evidence. It does not seem neces- 
sary that this evidence should be of the 
nature of testimony ; for we are com- 
monly and properly said to believe what- 
ever we regard as true. We believe in . 
the existence and attributes of God, 
though our assent is not founded upon 
what is strictly called testimony^ But if 
faith means assent to truth, it is obvious 
that its nature and attendants must vary 
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with the nature of the truth helieved, 
and e«peeially with the nature of the 
evidence upon which our assent it found* 
ed. A man may assent to the proposi- 
tion» that the eat th moves round its axis, 
that virtue is good, that sin will he pu- 
nished, that to him, as a believer, God 
promises salvation : in all these cases 
there is assent, and therefore faith ; but 
the state of mind expressed hy the term, 
is not always the same. Assent to a 
speculative or abstract truth is a specu- 
lative act ; assent to a moral truth, is a 
moral aet ; assent to a promise made to 
ourselves, is an act of trust. Our belief 
l&at the earth moves round its axis is a 

^ mere assent. Our belief in the excel- 
lenee of virtue is, in its nature, a moral 
judgment Our belief of a promise is an 
aet of trust. Or if any cnoose to say 
that trust is the result of assent to the 
truth of the promise, it may be admitted 
as a mere matter of analysis ; but the 
distinction is of no consequence, because 
the two things are inseparable, and be- 
cause the Scriptures do not make the 
distinction. In the language of the 
Bible, faith in the promises of God is a 
believing reliance, and no blessing is 
connected with mere assent as distin- 
guished and separated from reliance. 

^ It is, however, of more consequence 

to remark, that the nature of the act by 
which we assent to truth, is modified bv 
the kind of evidence upon which our 
assent is founded. The blind may be- 
lieve, on the testimony of others, in the 
existence of colours, and the deaf in the 
harmony of sounds ; but their faith is 
very different firom the faith of those who 
enjoy the exercise of the sense of sight 
or hearing. The universal reputation of 
such men as Bacon and Newton, and the 
acknowledged influence of their writings, 
may be the foundation of a very rational 

conviction of their intellectual superiority. 
But a conviction, founded upon the pe- 
rusal and appreciation of their own works, 
it of an essentially difierent character. 
We may believe on the testimony of 
theee in whose veracity and judgment 
we confide, that a man of whom we 
know nothing has great moral excellence. 
Bnt if we see for ourselves the exhibition 
of his excellence, we believe for other 
veasoDS, and in a different way. The 
state of mind, therefore, which, in the 
language of common Hfe and in that of 
the sacred Scriptures, is expressed bv 
the word /titA, varies essentially wim 



the nature of the .evidence upon which 
our belief rests. 

One man believes the Bible to be the 
word of God, and the fkcts and doctrines 
therein contained to be true, simply on 
the testimony of others. Bom in a Chris- 
tian land, and taught by his parents to 
regard the Scriptures as a revelation from 
God, he yields a general assent to the 
truth, without troubling himself with any 
personal examination into the evidence 
upon which it rests. Another believes 
because he has investigated the subject. 
He sees that there is no rational way of 
accounting for the miracles, the accom-> 
plishment of predictions, the success and 
mfluence of tne gospel, except upon the 
assumption of its Divine origin. Others, 
again, believe, because the truths of the 
£ble commend themselves to their rea- 
son and conscience, and accord with their 
inward experience. Those whose faith 
rests upon this foundation often receive 
the word with joy; they do many things, 
and have much the appearance of true 
Christians; or, like Felix, they believe 
and tremble. This is the foundation 
of the faith which often surprises the 
wicked in their last hours. Men who all 
their lives have neglected or reviled the 
truth, and who may have accumulated a 
treasury of objections to the authority of 
the Scriptures, are often brought to be- 
lieve by a power which they cannot re- 
sist. An awakened conscience affirmt 
the truth with an authority before which 
they quail. Their doubts and sophistriet 
fiee anrighted before the majesty of thit 
new revealed witness for the truth. To 
disbelieve is now impossible. That there 
is a God, that he is holy and just, and 
that there is a hell, they would give the 
world to doubt, but cannot. Here is a 
faith very different in its origin, nature, 
and effects from that which rests upon 
the authority of men, or upon external 
evidence and argument. Though the 
faith just described, is generally most 
strikingly exhibited at the approach of 
death, it often happens that men who are 
habitually careless, are suddenly arrest- 
ed in their career. Their conscience is 
aroused and enlightened. They feel 
those things to be true, which before 
they either denied or disregarded. The 
truth, therefore, has great power over 
them. It destroys their former peace. 
It forces them to self-denial and the per- 
formance of religious duties. Sometime^ 
this influence soon wears off, as consci- 
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ence subsides into its accustomed slumber. 
At others it continues long, even to the 
end of life. It then constitutes that spi- 
rit of bondage and fear under which its 
imhappy subjects endeavour to work out 
a way to heaven, without embracing the 
gospel of the grace of God. The effects 
produced by a faith of this kind, though 
specifically different from the fruits of 
tne Spirit, are not always easily detected 
by the eye of man. And hence many 
who appear outwardly as the children of 
God, are inwardly under the dominion of 
a spirit the opposite of the loving, con- 
fiding, filial temper of the gospel. 

There is a faith difierent from any of 
those forms of belief which have yet been 
mentioned. Jt is a faith which rests 
upon the manifestation by the Holy^ 
Spirit, of the excellence, beauty, and^ 
suitableness of the truth. This is what 
Peter calls the precious faith of God's 
elect. It arises from a spiritual appre- 
hension of the truth, or nrom the testi- 
mony of the Spirit with and by the truth 
in our hearts. Of this faith the Scriptures 
make frequent mention. Christ said, 
" I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
vealed them unto babes," Luke x. 21. 
The external revelation was made equally 
to the wise and to the babes. To the 
latter, however, was granted an inward 
illumination which enabled them to see 
the excellence of the truth, which com- 
manded their joyful assent. Our Saviour 
therefore added, " No man knoweth who 
the Son Is, but the Father ; and who the 
Father is, but the Son, and he to whom 
the Son will reveal him," Luke x. 22. 
When Peter made his confession of faith 
in Christ, our Saviour said to him, 
" Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona : for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father li^hich is in heaven," 
Matt. xvi. 1 7. Paul was a persecutor of 
tlie church ; but when it pleased God to 
reveal his Son in him, he at once preach- 
ed the faith which he before destroyed. 
He had an external knowledge of Christ 
before; but this internal revelation he 
experienced on his way to Damascus, 
and it effected an instant change in his 
whole character. There was nothing mi- 
raculous or peculiar in the conversion of 
the apostle, except in the mere incidental 
circumstances of his case. He speaks of 
all believers as having the same Divine 
illumination. '' God," he says, ** who 



commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ," 
2 Cor. iv. 6. On the other hand, he 
speaks of those whose minds " the god of 
this world hath blinded, — ^lest the light of 
the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the 
image of God should shine unto them." 
In the second chapter of his first epistle 
to the Corinthians, he dwells much upon 
this subject, and teaches not only that 
the true Divine wisdom of the gospel was 
undiscoverable by human wisdom, but 
that when externally revealed, we need 
the Spirit, that we may know the things 
freely given to us of God. For " the 
natural man receiveth not the thin^ of 
the Spirit of God : for they are fooUsli'- 
ness unto him: neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned." Hence the apostle prays for 
his readers, that the eyes of their under- 
standings (hearts) might be opened, that 
they might know the hope of their call- 
ing, the riches of their inheritance, and 
the greatness of the Divine power of 
which they were the subjects, £ph. i. 
18, 19. And in another place, that the^ 
might be filled with the knowledge of his 
will, in all wisdom and spiritual under- 
standing. Col. i. 9. By spiritual under- 
standing is meant that insight into the 
nature of the tmth which is the result 
of the influence of the Spirit upon the 
heart. Since faith is founded on this 
spiritual apprehension, Paul says, he 
preached not with the enticing words of 
man's wisdom, because a faith which re- 
sulted from such preaching could be at 
best a rational conviction; but in the 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power, 
that the faith of his hearers might stand, 
not in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God, 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. Hence 
faith is said to be one of the fruits of the 
Spirit, the gift of God, the result of his 
operation, £ph. ii. 8 ; Col. ii. 12. These 
representations of the Scriptures accord 
with the experience of the people of God. 
They know that their faith is not founded 
upon the testimony of others, or exclu- 
sively or mainly upon external evidence. 
They believe, because the truth appears 
to them both true and good; because 
they feel its power and experience its 
consolations. 

It is obvious that a faith founded upon 
the spiritual apprehension of the truth, 
as it differs in \\fi opgiti, must also differ 
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in its efibets, from every other kind of 
belief. Of the multitudes who believe 
the Scriptures upon authority, or on the 
ground of external evidence, how large 
a portion disregard their precepts and 
warnings ! To say that such persons do 
not believe, though true in one sense, is 
not true in another. They do believe ; 
and to assert the contrary, is to contra- 
dict their consciousness. The state of 
mind which they exhibit, is in the Bible 
called faith, though it is dead. This 
rational conviction, in other cases, com- 
bined with other causes, produces that 
decorous attention to the duties of reli- 
gion and that general propriety of con- 
duct, which are so often exhibited by the 
hearers of the gospel. The faith which 
is founded on the power of conscience 
produces still more marked effects : either 
temporary obedience and joy, or the de- 
spair and opposition manifested by the 
convinced, the dying, and the lost; or 
that laborious slavery of religion of which 
we have already spoken. But that faith 
which is the gift of God, which arises 
from his opening our eyes to see the ex- 
cellence of the truth, is attended with 
joy and love. These feelings are as im- 
mediately and necessarily attendant on 
this kind of faith, as pleasure is on the 
perception of beauty. Hence faith is 
said to work by love. And as all re- 
vealed truth is the object of the faith of 
which we now speak, every truth must, 
in proportion to the strength of our faith, 
produce its appropriate effect upon the 
heart. A belief of the being and per- 
fections of God, founded upon the ap- 
{>rehension of his glory, must produce 
ove, reverence, and confidence, with a 
desire to be conformed to his image. 
Hence the apostle says : " We all, with 
open face beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even 
as by the Spirit of tlie Lord," 2 Cor. iii. 
18. Faith in his threatenings, founded 
upon a perception of their justice, their 
harmony with his perfections, and the 
ill desert of sin, must produce fear and 
trembling. His people, therefore, are 
described as those who tremble at his 
word. Faith in his promises, founded 
upon the apprehension of his faithfulness 
and power, their harmony with all his 
reveued purposes, their suitableness to 
our nature and necessities, must produce 
confidence, joy, and hope. This was the 
faith which made Abraham leave his 



own country, to go to a strange land; 
which led Moses to esteem the reproach 
of Christ greater riches than the trea- 
sures of l^ypt. This was the faith of 
David also, of Samuel, and of all the 
prophets, who through faith subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weak- 
ness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens. This is the faith which leads all 
the people of God to confess that they 
are strangers and pilgrims upon earth, 
and that they look for a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God. This is the faith which overcomes 
the world, which leads the believer to set 
his affections on things above, where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God ; 
which enables him to glory even in tribu- 
lation, while he looks " not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen: for the things which are 
seen are temporal ; but the things which 
are not seen are eternal." 

And what shall we say of a faith in 
Jesus Christ founded upon the apprehen- 
sion of the glory of God, as it shines in 
him; which beholds that glory as the 
glory of the only begotten of the Father 
full of grace and truth ; which contem- 
plates the Redeemer as clothed in our 
nature ; the first born of many brethren ; 
as dying for our sins, rising again for our 
justification, ascending into neaven, and 
as now seated at the right hand of God, 
where he ever liveth to make intercession 
for lis? Such a faith, the apostle tells us, 
must produce love ; for he says, " Whom 
having not seen, ye love; in whom, 
though now ye see him not, yet believ- 
ing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory," 1 Peti. 8. The soul gladly 
receives him as a Saviour in all the cha- 
racters and for all the purposes for which 
he is revealed ; and naturally desires to 
be conformed to his will, and to make 
known the unsearchable riches of his 
grace to others. 

It is no less obvious that no one can 
believe the representations given in the 
Scriptures respecting the character of 
man and the ill desert of sin, with a faith 
founded upon right apprehension of the 
holiness of God and the evil of his own 
heart, without experiencing self-condem- 
nation, self-abhorrence, and a constant 
hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
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1I6M. Thus of all the tniiiis in ihe wosd 
of God| it may be laid, that so far as 
they are believed in virtue of this spi- 
ritual apprehension, they will exert their 
appropriate influenee upon the heart, 
and eonsequently upon the life* That 
such a faith should not produce good 
fruits, is as impossible as that the sun 
should give light without heat. This 
faith is the living head of all right affec- 
tions and of all holy living ; without it all 
religion is a dull formality, a slavish 
drudgery, or at best a rationalistic b<v- 
mage. Hence we are said to live by 
faith, to walk by faith, to be sanctified 
by faith, to overcome by faith, to be 
saved by faith. And the grand charac- 
teristio of the people of God is, that they 
are belibvbrs.* 

MY AUNT PRISCItLA.— No. Vl. 
THB FORMATION OF HER HOUSEHOLD. 

My reminiscences in the present arti* 
cle will be directed to the formation of 
liny aunt Priscilla's household. I shall 
hereafter have occasion to refer to the 
individuals who composed it, together 
with her manner of dealing with them. 

My grandfather's establishment con- 
sisted of four female servants and two 
met), most of them of old standing in the 
family. The upper female servant, like 
her namesake ck old (her name was 
Deborah) was, at the time of my intro- 
ducdoti to the family, well stricken in 
years. She had entered the house with 
my grandmother at the time of her mar- 
riage, had nursed all the dear young 
ladies in their infancy, and dear master 
Samuel, who died at eight years old. She 
delighted to recount the various ac- 
coniplishments of her young mistresses, 
whose attainments she considered alto- 
gether unparalleled. True, she had 
sometimes wished that Miss Leonora was 
not quite so grave and stiff; it did not 
seem altogether natural for a young per- 
son; but yet she was a very nice young 
lady, for all that. Muiy a bitter tear had 
she shed to think that Miss Marianne, 
who, for beauty and sprightliness, was 
certainly the flower of the flock, should 
have been drawn in to form that un- 
fortunate attachment, and make her dear 
papa so angry ; but it was a great comfort 
to think that she was foi^iven now ; so 
bygones had better be bygones. As to 
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Miss PriseiUay she eertaiiily was a pattern 
of every thing that a young lady ought to 
be. Look where she would, old Debbrak 
often declared, she never could light upon 
such another. 

Deborah's situation in the household 
was rather of an anomalous character. 
Many years had elapsed since the young*- 
est of the family had risen above the 
care of a nurse ; and my -grandmother 
and her daughters had been too inde* 
pendent to require either a lady's maid, 
a housekeeper, or a sempstress ; at least 
they would not have chosen that any one of 
the servants should have been professedly 
so denominated. Deborah's office, how- 
ever, virtually combined a little of each. 
She had the chaige of the store-room ; thm 
superintendence of the brewing and wine 
making ; was appealed to if any diflieulty 
occurred among the junior servants in 
the prosecution of their business; got up 
the nne linen ; on the approach of winter 
reminded the young ladies that it was 
high time to take to their ftirs and wool** 
len garments, which through the summer 
she had carefUlly secured, by sundry in- 
fallible preventives, from the ravages of 
moths. Then, she had a neat little room 
of her own, where, when more important 
business did not catl her away, she usually 
sat, darning stockings, making or repair- 
ing household linen, and making up the 
ladies' caps and robins. Her library con- 
sisted of the Bible, the Pilgrim's Progress, 
the Book of Martyrs, and Culpepper's 
Herbal : with the contents of these she 
was pretty familiar, having sufficient 
leisure for reading, when she chose to 
do so. It was considered quite her pre- 
rogative to preside in the sick chamber, 
and to prepare all gruels, possets, jellies, 
etc., that might be required, either for the 
use of the family or for the relief of the 
poor. Moreover, when the time ap- 
proached for the half-yearly migratione 
of the family, she always went a week 
beforehand to see that the beds were 
well aired, and every thing ready for its 
reception. 

The delight of Deborah was imbound-* 
ed at my being received as an inmate o€ 
my grandfather's family, and she seemed 
naturally to assume the charge of me. i 
slept in her chamber, and her pariour 
was my playroom; *'for it .would not 
do," she gravely observed, with a sig^ni-* 
fioant bend of her neck, "for gran«t« 
ana to be too much fatigued with the 
itUe darling's noise^ or for the drawing- 
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room to be disordered with the litter of 
dolls ^d playthings.'* I am sure my 
wild, undisciplined spirit must have laid 
a heavy tax on the patience of the kind 
old woman ; but she was quite disposed 
to be more than candid and forbearing to 
the little rebel, in whom she recognised 
some of the features of her dear Miss 
Marianne. I recollect her being veiy 
angry only once, and then I was very 
naughty. On her work table was laid a 
row of pairs of stockings, rolled up, which 
she had been mending. In spite of her 
gentle remonstrance, nothing would serve 
me but One of these funny balls to play 
with. I seized one, and before she could 
rescue it from my grasp, I had thrown it 
up, and knocked down a beautiful China 
jar, one of a set — a very expensive set— a 
set that could not be matched for love or 
money — a set, too, that my poor dear 
grandmother was particularly fond of — 
which ^e had presented to my aunt 
Priscilla for her drawing-room, when she 
ehould set up housekeeping— *and which 
my aunt had placed) for security, under 
the care of old Deborah. The old wo- 
man expatiated so angrily on each of 
these aggravating circumstances, that 
though I could not understand one of 
the particulars, I had a general impres- 
sion of having done some very fearful 
piece of mischief, and quite dreaded the 
tight of either of my aunts. 

My aunt Priscilla soon afterwards came 
in, and received a full account of my 
naughtiness. She called me to her, and 
told me thftt I should not take hold of 
any thing without asking leave ; and that> 
by persisting in taking up the stockings, 
when Deborah had bidden me not, I had 
been guilty of an act of disobedience. 
She endeavoured to make me sensible of 
the sin of disobedience, and expressed 
her hope that I should not. agaiu trans- 
»ess ; but she did not say a word about 
me breaking of the jar, its beauty, its 
value, or its loss. I believe, that on that 
d'ecasion, Deborah thought I came oiF too 
easily; though she had often pleaded for 
me to have indulgences) which my aunt 
did not think proper to bestow^ or for tlie 
toassing over of ofiences which my aunt 
aeemed it necessary to reprove. My 
aunt's calm, yet firm remonstrance, made 
a deep impression on my mind. I felt 
really grieved for my disobedience, and 1 
think I was gradually brought into more 
habitual subjection and propriety of be- 
haviour, by my recollection of that inci- 



dent. The four remaining jan were re^ 
moved by my aunt, perhaps to avoid 
^ving vexation to my grandpapa and 
my aunt Leonora, who might not have 
been so ready as herself to treat this 
matter in a way most likely to correct the 
faults ill my character. I will just add, 
that the four jars were afterwards placed 
on the mantel-shelf of my aunt's break- 
fast parlour, with a timepiece in the 
centre; and I can scarcely express the 
pleasure I felt, full fifteen or sixteen 
years afterwards, on happening to meet 
with a jar, which proved an exact match, 
and completed the set. My dear aunt 
was well pleased to transfer the now 
completed set to their original destina- 
tion in the drawing-room ; and far more 
S0| in tracing the reminiscences thus 
awakened, and in cherishing the confid- 
ence that her kind and judicious firm-^ 
ness had left a good impression on my 
mind, and had been, in some degree, 
successful in improving my character. 

My grandfather's coachman and cook 
had been some years married; indeed I 
am not sure whether they were engaged 
as a married pair, or whether they mar- 
ried afterwards, and were allowed to re- 
tain their situation. Certainly they had 
been long in the family, and were much 
esteemed as trusty and able servants. 
The two housemaids were of more recent 
date; one had been engaged to fill the 
place of her who was discarded at the 
time of my mother's marriage ; the other 
had not been long in the familv at the 
time of my grandfather's death. The 
footman had been taken into the family 
a mere lad. He was, at the time of which 
I am speaking, nearly forty years of age, 
and looked still older, on account of his 
old-fashioned livery, which my grand- 
father would never consent to modernize. 
To this, .fames had learned to accom- 
modate himself, as well as to all the 
little peculiarities of the family; espe- 
cially to those of my grandfather, who 
wished every thing to go on like clock- 
work, and almost expected his clock to 
go on without winding up. If, however, 
he found that his wishes were observed 
and remembered, and fulfilled with ex- 
actness and punctuality, he was a kind 
and liberal master, and never forgot the 
interests of his servants. There is no 
doubt he had long planned for James's 
settlement in life, and probably intended 
to comply with the wisti, more than once 
respectAilly intimated,^ that having saved 
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money, he should like to get into some 
way of business, and take to himself a 
wife. But as this wish was always cou- 
pled with the modest proviso, "when- 
ever it would he quite convenient to 
spare him ;" and as my grandfather never 
found it quite convenient to part with an 
old servant, and take on a new one, who 
might prove untrusty or ill-behaved, or, 
at any rate, could not know his ways 
like James, who had been so long used to 
them, — James 8 settlement was from time 
to time postponed, and he remained in 
his place as long as my grandfather lived. 

Such was the household, broken up by 
the death of my grandfather ; a portion of 
which contributed to form that of my 
aunt Priscilla. 

My grandfather died after a very short 
illness; and that of such a nature as 
would have rendered him absolutely in- 
capable of attending to those concerns, 
which, in too many instances, are con- 
signed to the tender mercies of a dying 
hour — the immortal interests of the soul, 
and the temporal concerns of a surviving 
family. In this instance, they had not 
been so delayed. My dear grandfather 
htid always been thoughtful and con- 
scientious in the concerns of religion ; 
and the last few years of his life were 
characterized by gradual, but rapid ad- 
vances in that principle which is tne vital 
spring of personal enjoyment and pious 
activity; that entire renovation, which 
leads to worshipping God in the spirit, 
rejoicing in Christ Jesus, and renouncing 
all confidence in the flesh. As to his 
worldly affairs, my grandfather had al- 
ways been a man of method and punctu- 
ality. His will bore date a few days after 
the birth of his first child Susanna, and 
made provision for his widow, and for 
whatever children might survive him; 
but there was a codicil, dated twenty- 
five years later, after the marriage of my 
mother. The property bequeathed to 
her and her family was placed under 
some restrictions, which the peculiarity 
of her circumstances seemed to require. 
A handsome provision was made for my 
grandmother, with both the houses, for 
her life, and after her death to descend — 
t le country house to my aunt Priscilla, 
or her representatives, and the town 
house to my aunt Leonora. There were 
several legacies to more remote relations 
and friends, and a liberal expression of 
regard to each faithful servant of the 
family. . Together with the will was 



found a sealed packet, directed to James 
Faulkner, the footman. This packet con- 
tained a lease of a small farm adjoin- 
ing my grandfather's country residence. 
It was for a long term of years, at a low 
rent, and a small allowance ordered to 
be made to the said James Faulkner, for 
every year that should intervene between 
the date of this lease, and his taking pos- 
session of the farm. The lease was dated 
about seven years before. My grand- 
father, though he had little taste for 
farming, had kept the farm in his own 
hands, probably at a considerable loss. 
He had oft«n been applied to, to let it, 
but had uniformly replied, that it was 
promised, and about to be entered upon. 
Doubtless it would have been so, if he 
could have " made it quite convenient " 
to part with James. 

It was afiecting to think, of the nume- 
rous individuals mentioned in my grand- 
father's will, how few lived to reap the 
fruits of his kind solicitude. His rela- 
tives of a former generation, and most of 
his contemporary Mends, his first named 
executors, nis wife, several of his chil- 
dren, and some who had served him, 
were gone beyond the reach of his provi- 
sion. His three daughters, five servants, 
with, I think, four relations or friends, 
alone remained as his legatees. 

My grandfather's care for his widow 
having been superseded by the previous 
death of my grandmother, my aunts en- 
tered immediately on the possession of 
their property. 

James Faulkner was not the only indi- 
vidual in the family whose intentions 
had been postponed, in deference to my 
grandfather's fondness for having things 
go on as he had been accustomed to 
them. If the place of James Faulkner, as 
a faithful and attentive servant, could 
not easily be filled, it was still less likely 
that my grandfather should "find," or 
" make it quite convenient," to part with 
such a daughter, such a companion, such 
a comforter, as my aunt Priscilla. Walter 
Maurice, esq., of the Inner Temple, had 
long been a frequent and welcome visitor 
at the house, and my grandfather well 
understood to what his visits tended. He 
cherished the connexion, but shrank 
from the separation it involved. My 
aunt Leonora carried her habits of seclu- 
sion so far, that even my grandfather 
seemed never to think of her as a com- 
panion ; and if ever aunt Priscilla's mar- 
riage was hinted at, his usual reply was, 
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'^ Well, well, all in good time ; she must 
train up little Marianne to fill her place." 

What my dear aunt might have con- 
sidered the path of duty, had th^ life of 
her father been prolonged, I cannot pre- 
tend to say. After his removal, there 
seemed no obstacle in the way of the 
long-intended unions which accordingly 
took place a few months after my grand- 
father's death. 

It was by no means an easy matter to 
call down aunt Leonora from her close 
seclusion and abstruse speculations, to 
attend to the afiairs of ordinary life. She 
seemed scarcely capable of comprehend- 
ing, that the death of her father would 
involve any change in the affairs and ad- 
ministration of the family; and appeared 
unconscious of any other difference than 
that of seeing his chair and his chamber 
unoccupied. That she should be called 
upon to give orders about the disposition 
of affairs, and to sign and sanction trans- 
fers of property, seemed to her an insuf- 
ferable interruption and burden. I do 
think, if aunt Leonora had lived half a 
century later, and liad submitted her 
cranium to the manipulation of some 
phrenological professor, his science would 
have been greatly at fault, if he had not 
pronounced a most powerful develop- 
ment of the organ of inhabitiveness. All 
her desires seemed to be concentred in 
this, " Let me be where I am, and go on 
as I have been used to do." 

She was with difficulty induced to be 
present at the reading of the will, and all 
the time manifested the most listless in- 
difference and impatience to be gone. 
Perhaps she, in some degree, prided her- 
self on her superiority to such sublunary 
matters. 

She was, however, made to understand, 
that the town house, with all its furni- 
ture, was now her property, with so 
many thousands in the funds, as also 
a share of the residue of the estate. 
My aunt Priscilla ventured to ask her 
where she thought of residing. " Here, 
where I am," was the reply. " Why 
should I think of moving?" (This con- 
versation, as well as my grandfather's 
death, took place in London.) 

When asked what she thought about 
dismissing or retaining the servants, she 
said, " Oh, they may all remain j I do 
not wish to part from them." 

It was hinted that she might not find 
it necessary or desirable to keep up so 
large an establishment, especially in the 



prospect of her sister leaving her. She 
thought it quite a pity that Priscilla 
should leave her: she had much better 
remain, and let things go on as they had 
done. 

But Priscilla had other views and pur- 
poses; and, in order to forming her 
household, was desirous of knowing 
whether any of the servants of her late 
father would be at liberty to engage with 
her. 

Aunt Leonora was consulted as to the 
disposal of the residuary property, in- 
cluding the carriage and horses, which 
aunt Priscilla observed she had no wish 
to retain, as Mr. Maurice kept an open 
chaise, which she greatly preferred. Aunt 
Leonora should not think of parting with 
them, having been accustomed to them 
so many years ; though, by the way, she 
could rarely be induced to go out for a 
ride. However, it was her wish to keep 
them ; and as she had the means of doing 
so, if she chose, her wish was not op- 
posed. 

With a little of aunt Priscilla's gentle 
influence, her sister was induced to admit 
that she should not need so many ser- 
vants ; and she consented to reduce her 
establishment to the old coachman and 
cook, with one of the housemaids, and a 
respectable, well-educated young person, 
who had been occasionally employed In 
the family, and who was to fill the place 
of humble companion, if ever aunt Leo- 
nora should prefer society to solitude^ 
and to render herself generally useful. 
So much settled, aunt Leonora escaped 
to her books, leaving her sister to arrange 
with the rest of the domestics ; and, in- 
deed, to arrange with those she intended 
to retain, as to the changes in their situ- 
ations. The proposals made by my aunt 
were equitable and considerate, and rea- 
dily fallen in with by those to whom they 
were made. 

Old William and Sarah were by no 
means disposed, at their time of life, to 
seek a new^ situatiori ; besides, it was not 
likely they should meet with one where 
they could both be employed and reside 
together. And then, too, it would have 
broken William's heart, to let any other 
person take to his horses; and Sarah 
thought she should never manage the 
cooking for another family, so well as for 
the one she had been so used to. She 
was sure they could, between them, do 
all that Miss Leonora would require, and 
think it no hardship. . 
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Deborah had savad pleaty of money 
to live independently of service; but 
she should be miserable^ if she had not 
some useful employment; she would ra- 
ther remain in the family she had served 
so long ; and, if she might speak, rather 
with Miss Priscilla, dian with auy other 
member of it. She was therefore well 
pleased to fall in with aunt Priscilla's 
offeri of placins the country residence 
under her care, during the absence of the 
proprietors. It was necessary that they 
should fix their residence in London, but 
it was thought desirable to retain the 
country house ; it was not more than 
twelve miles from London, and would 
afford them an agreeable retreat, during 
the intervals of professional leisure. My 
aunt, too, thought she should principally 
reside there, in the absence of her hus- 
band on the circuits. 

The town house, to which aunt Pris- 
cilia was about to remove, was not large, 
and she wished to b^in on a moderate 
scale. She intended to keep only two 
female servants, assisted by a lad, who 
was not to reside in the house. Aunt 
Leonora's choice for a housemaid fell 
upon the young woman who bad newly 
entered the family; and aunt Priscilia 
intended to take, as her housemaid, an 
orphan girl, whom she had almost en- 
tirely supported, since the death of her 
mother, and whom she wished to keep 
under her own immediate supermtend- 
ence. But then^ there was the elder 
housemaid at my grandfather's, unpro- 
vided for. Aunt Priscilia highly esteemed 
her, and would have engaged her, but 
for her compassionate purpose on behalf 
of the poor orphan. It was with no or- 
dinary feelings of regret that my aunt 
intimated to Hannah, that it would be 
necessary for her to seek a new situation. 
The poor girl wept, and entreated that 
she might not be dismissed, without a 
trial ; she had never filled a cook's place, 
but she was quite willing to try and 
learn; «nd as she had not been unob- 
servant of what she had seen, she really 
thought she might give satisfaction. If 
Miss Priscilia would but try her, she 
would willingly serve her a year for no- 
thing. I need scarcely say, that one so 
heartily willing to try, could not fail of 
aucceeding. 

As to James Faulkner, he, of course, 
was desirous of availing himself of the 
kind provision made for him, by the ge- 
nerosity of his departed maitar; and 



reepectftiUy intimated his wish to enler 
on the farm, and take to himself a wii^B, 
*^ as soon as the ladies could make it 
quite convenient to spare him." 

A few weeks after these arrangements, 
the changes took place by which they 
were carried into effect. Aunt Leonora 
was left sole mistress of her residence in 
Queen square; with Miss Browne, the 
daughter of a minister, as her companion, 
Mary Stace for her housemaid, William 
Bailey for her coachman, and his wife 
Sarah for her cook. 

Aunt Priscilia, as Mrs. Maurice, set- 
tled in Lincoln's Inn fields, with Hannah 
Jones for her cook, and Elizabeth Vamey 
&>r her housemaid. I suppose I must 
mention my little self as her prot^g^, 
companion, or pupil. 

We frequently went down to C. on a 
Saturday, and staid there till Monday 
or Tuesday, sometimes taking one of the 
servants ; and were always heartily wel- 
comed by the trusty old Deborah, and 
often receiving some kind and respect* 
ful mbark of neighbourly attention from 
fiurmer Faulkner, and his very respectable 
spouse. 

In my future papers, I shall have more 
to say of the several parties introduced 
in this : and wiU here only apprise the 
reader, what, however, he will have cha- 
ritably concluded, that the house, whe- 
ther in town or country, over which my 
aunt Priscilia and her excellent partner 
presided, was one of the tabernacles of 
the righteous, in which the voice of joy 
and praise is heard; and on which the 
blessing of God is engaged to rest, Paa, 
cxviii. 15 ; Prov. iiL 33. — C. 



ON GIVING UP THE WORLD. 

Miss Graham, in writing to a friend, 
makes the following remarks : 

I do not consider that giving up the 
world consists in renouncing its amuse- 
ments, its company, its pursuits, so much 
as in putting off its temper and spirit^ 
that we may put on the spirit and temper 
that was in Christ Jesus. When the spirit 
of the world is thus exchanged for the 
spiiit of Christ, the amusements and 
gaietief oi the world must (not, perhaps, 
all at once, but gradually and surely) 
come to be extremely vain and unsatis- 
fying in our opinion; for though the 
word ^'communion with God" is cour 
aidered aa the mere oreatioda of an en- 
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thusiastic imaginatioii, yet, if we will 
allow the Seriptures to be trae, we must 
allow that therd is such a thing as *^ hdd^ 
ing fellowship with the Father and the 
Son;" as "walking with God," day by 
day, "in perfect peace;" as "having 
Christ living in us," and "his Holy Spirit 
abiding in us;" for by this, and by this 
only, can we know that we are in Christ, 
even by his Spirit which abideth in us. 
Now, let us suppose a person enjoying, 
not tlie flights of a false and selfnieeking 
devotion ; but real, sober, Stsriptural oon« 
verse with God, and that daily ; must not 
this be a happiness superior to any the 
world can give f See what David thought 
of it : " As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so paAteth my soul after 
thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the living God. Thou, O Lord God, 
tirt the thing that I long for. Whom 
have I in heaven but thee ? and there is 
none upon earth that I desire beside thee. 
My soul breaketh for the longing that it 
bath unto thy judgments at all times. In 
God is my salvation and my glory : the 
reck of my strength, and my refuge, is in 
God. My soul shall be satisfied as with 
marrow and fatness ; and my mouth shall 
praise thee with joyful lips : when I re- 
member thee," etc., etc. And so in a 
thousand songs of love has David left on 
record what he thought of " communtob 
with God." What must have been lob's 
view of the subject, when he said, " My 
Mends secern me, but mine eye pouretn 
out tears unto God. Oh tliat I knew 
where I might find him! that I might 
come even to his seat! I would order 
my cause before him, and fill my mouth 
with arguments." Isaiah's, when he said, 
"O Lord, the desire of our soul is to 
thy name, and to the remembrance of 
thee. With my soul have I desired thee 
in the night ; yea, with my spirit widiin 
me will I seek thee early !" But I need 
not multiply proofs of what seems to me 
to need no proof; that communion with 
his Creator is the best, and noblest, and 
happiest thing of which a creature is 
capable. Then will not they who enjoy 
this communion very carefully avoid 
whatever may tend to rob them of it? 
They will soon find that converse with 
the world (unless as faic as duty or ne- 
cessity lead them into it) is not com- 
patible with converse with God: for, if 
they conform to this world's habits and 
opinions, they deprive themselves of all 
scriptural claim to hope that God dwells 



in them^ md they in him. But if, on th« 
contrary, they are "transformed iki the 
spirit of their minds," they will soon find 
that the world will dislike or ridieide 
them. But until we are delivered from 
the spirit of the world, I cannot see how 
we can reasonably be expected to se^ 
any harm whatevei in the customs of th« 
world. Let the world that dwells and 
rules within be deposed, and the world 
without will soon lose its undue influehde 
over us. But let us " stick to" the Scrip* 
tures, as our rule and standard in every 
thing, (thus our doubts upon every sub*- 
ject will be quickly satisfied,) and let us 
study them with prayer, that he " who 
commanded the light to shino out of 
darkness would shine into our dark 
hearts, to give them the knowledge of 
the glory" of the gospel of God. We 
shall not ask in vain ; for " God giveth 
wisdom liberally, and without i^braid- 
ing." May he give you diat "wisdom 
which is from above," since not all the 
wisdom of this world can find out God. 
There are in the sacred word two ruleS) 
which, if kept in view, itiiffht be a lamp 
to guide our feet in the darkest and most 
perplexing moments. " Whether ye «at) 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the gl<»ry of God." " Whatsoever y« do^ 
in word or deed, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus." NoW, in going to a ball ot 
a play merely to indulge my own vanity, 
or gratify my own inclination, I^could not 
say, "1 am doing this to the glory of 
God." I could not set about it "in the 
name of the Lord Jeeus;" therefore, as 
a Christian, I think I have no right to do 
it at all. But if any one could go to the 
glory of God, I oaanot dispute their right 
to going. In visiting my Mends, and 
spending a little intercourse in social con-^ 
verse with them, I have no feeling of this 
kind to draw me back ; for God has given 
us our friends, and therefore requires us 
to be active in every social duty ; and re- 
ligion has done little fov us if it has taught 
us to be morose and unsociable ; for the 
very soul of religion is to live not to our 
ourselves, but to others. Still, I think 
as far as we can, we should choose our 
fViends rather among the friends of God 
than among the friends and followers of 
the world. You mention music ; so far 
from thinking it wrong in all cases, I 
diink in my own it is absolutely a re- 
ligious duty to pursue music, as far as my 
health wiU permit ; and I t^nk the same 
J with regard to you. Bttt suppodng we 
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had no particular object in studying it, 
still I think that music, as affording a 
pleasing and innocent source of amuse- 
ment to ourselves and others cannot 
be considered wrong, though I should 
think it wrong to give more than a very 
moderate time to it, or to let it encroach 
upon any other duty. For a real Chris- 
tian, to say the least of it, has so great a 
work in hand; so many really important 
and interesting objects daily sohcit his 
attention, excite his energies, and set 
every faculty of soul and body to work, 
that he or she can have very little time to 
throw away upon mere amusements. I 
have given you my opinion as well as I 
can, because you asked me, not because 

1 wish or expect you to be guided by it; 
for I am persuaded that, if you continue 
searching the Bible with earnest prayer, 
God himself will lead you into every good 
and pleasant way. I have known many 
religious people who have not seen the 
necessity of separating themselves en- 
tirely from the world at first; but I never 
knew any one who did not see it at last. 
Let me, then, close this subject, dearest 
— , by calUng to jrour remembrance 
that encouraging invitation in Corinth- 
ians : " Wherefore come out from among 
them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and touch not the unclean thing ; and 1 
will receive you, and will be a Father 
unto you, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty," 

2 Con vi. 17, 18. 

THE WHITE LILY. 

If in the petals of a flower you can see 
the workmanship of the adorable Creator; 
if you believe, know, and feel, that a 
heavenly hand has painted every flower- 
et of the earth ; the commonest daisy 
that ever bloomed on the wildest heath 
will give you pleasure. 

The white lily is a pure and gentle 
flower, having, nevertheless, a high and 
lofty bearing with it, insomuch tlmt one 
is scarcely prepared for the meekness of 
its gaze upon a nearer view. It looks 
into your face with such serenity; such 
cold, calm sweetness, that we hardly know 
of a flower that is more loveable. There 
is a snowy whiteness, a purity, and shrink- 
ing delicacy in its ivory petals, that seems 
to awe the hand put forth to gather it, 
and to soften the heart that could wish it 
plucked from its place. 

Where does the white lily grow? It 
will grow by the crimson peony, and by 



the blue lupin ; by the yellow sunflower^ 
and the red or party-coloured poppy, 
looking a lovely thing, unlike the re8<^ 
pale, pure, yet fearless, and even con- 
fident, holding high its snowy head 
amid the e&y and gorgeous scene, with 
a dignified tranquillity. It will grow 
among the roses in a lady's bower, and 
bend in bright relief where the dark 
ivy twines. You shall find it suddenly in 
some shadowy turn or comer, where no 
other floweret grows. There you shall 
find a crowd of white lilies, clustering 
'neath the shade of a laurel or a fir tree, 
or resting^, as the snow flakes rest on the 
dark hedge behind. You shall see it 
amid a thousand flowers of a thousand 
colours, or you shall find it alone, with- 
out shade or shelter, fearless, but meek 
in its unblushing loveliness. 

Seek this flower at eventide, when the 
daylight is passing away ; when the 
shadows are darker and deeper, and fair 
things look fairer; when the night breeze 
sweeps through the rustling trees, and the 
dew is falling from the sycamore leaf, and 
you shall see how the white lily will rock 
and bend in the twilight breeze. Or seek 
it when the moon is up, and the garden 
is hushed and still; while the red rose 
sleeps in the shade, the white lily will 
look out with a fairer smile, loving better 
such cool, calm light than the beam of the 
midday sun. 

We attach nothing of hope or joy to this 
flower ; it has a passive look, and tells, 
for the most part, of tranquillity. 

Go when you have a scowl upon your 
brow ; when your spirit is ruffled ; when 
your lip is curled with some resentful, 
indignant feeling; when there is anger 
in your heart, and restlessness in your 
eye ; go look upon the white lily ; stoop 
until your forehead is laved with its cold, 
curling leaves; stoop until the air you 
breathe is the breatn of its sweetness, 
and hurry not away. The tumult of your 
own breast shall be hateful to you, calmer 
feeling shall dispel the cloud upon your 
brow, peaceful thoughts shall still the 
tempest of your heart. It may be the 
tear will come to your eye. Hurry not 
away; endure that floweret^s mild and 
placid look until your cheek is glowing 
with the tinge of shame ; and then — ^ay, 
then — when your heart is humbled, thank 
the Father of mercies for that tranquillity 
which a flower has been the means of im- 
parting to the bosom of one of his rebel- 
lious creatures. 
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BRONZE AND BRONZING. 

The substance called bronze is an 
alloy, and consists of the two metals cop- 
per and tin, to which a little zinc and 
lead are sometimes added. These metals 
have been, and are still used, in various 
proportions ; so that the term bronze, in 
its common acceptation, is with propriety 
applied to every alloy of copper and tin, 
to which other metals may or may not 
be added in small proportions, so as to 
secure the necessary properties. It is 
well known, to those who have occasion 
to cast metals, that the character of an 
alloy will be entirely changed, by the 
addition of a comparatively minute quan- 
tity of some other substance ; an exceed- 
ingly brittle compound may be made te- 
nacious, and a soft one hard. But if this 
statement be true, it will be evident, that 
the varieties of bronze may have very 
different qualities, which we well know 
to be the case ; for the same substance, 
with different admixtures, is employed 
for the manufacture of bells, cannon, 
medals, and the casting of sculptures, as 
well as other purposes. 

The ancients were acquainted with the 
art of casting bronze statues. Pliny in- 
forms us, that the art of modelling was 
invented by Theodorus and Raecus, of 
Samos, who lived about seven hundred 
years before Christ; and the same per- 
sons may be supposed to have introduced 
the art of casting bronze statues. We 
may easily imagine, that this process was 
not quickly brought to perfection, for 
many experiments must have been made, 
before the proper proportions of the 
metals could be determined. But the 
Greeks, knowing that by mixing tin 
with copper a compound more fusible 
than copper alone was formed, and that 
the substance itself was more durable 
and harder, could not long remain in 
ignorance of a suitable admixture of 
these metals. We find, in fact, that 
they soon arrived at great excellence 
in this art, and bronze statues in- 
creased greatly in number, and in tlie 
beauty of workmanship. We may gain 
some idea of the vast number of bronze 
statues erected by the Greeks, from the 
fact, that the Roman consul, Mutianus, 
found three thousand in Athens, and as 
many weie collected at Delphi, Olympia, 
and Rhodes. 

To obtain a good bronze is of great 
importance in the arts, and much atten- 
tion has been therefore given to the sub- 
ject by modem chemists, and those per- 



sons engaged in manufactures where 
bronze is required. The Kellers, who 
were the most celebrated founders in 
the time of Louis xiv., made many 
experiments, and acquired great skill; 
so that their most important works re- 
main as models to the present day. The 
following are the metals, and their pro- 
portions, used in the bronze statue of 
Louis XV. : copper, 82*45; zinc, 10*30; 
tin, 4*10; lead, 3-15. 

When a proper proportion for the con- 
stituent substances has been obtained, 
there will still be a necessity for great 
care, in their fusion. The metal should 
be brought into a liquid state as rapidly 
as possible, so as to prevent a loss from 
the different degrees of oxidization ; and 
those metals which are most susceptible 
of change from the action of fire, should 
be added last. Aa soon as the entire 
mass has been melted, and the ingredi- 
ents have been thoroughly united by 
agitation, it should be poured into the 
moulds. The cooling should then be 
promoted by every possible means, or 
the several metals may separate again, 
according to their several densities, and 
layers of metal result, in place of an 
alloy. 

The bronze for medals which are to be 
struck is composed of from 88 to 92 parts 
of copper, and from 8 to 12 of tin, with 
about 2 or 3 parts of zinc in the hun- 
dred, which will give to the alloy a richer 
tint. Cannon are made of about 91 parts 
of copper to 9 of tin. 

To, give any bronze figure the appear- 
ance of an antique, it must be washed 
with a liquid composition, which may be 
formed in the following manner. In 
about fourteen ounces of white vinegar, 
dissolve two drachms of sal ammoniac, 
and half a drachm of the salt of sorrel. It 
may be applied to small articles, with a 
camel's hair pencil, and it will be found 
desirable to warm the cast before apply- 
ing the solution. 

The alloy used for the mirrors of re- 
flecting telescopes, has so great a resem- 
blance in composition, to the bronzes of 
which we have been speaking, that it 
maybe here mentioned. The writer once 
undertook the formation of a Newtonian 
reflector for his own amusement ; and after 
many experiments, fixed upon one part of 
tin, to two parts and a fraction of copper, 
with a small quantity of arsenic in every 
casting. The metal thus formed was white, 
brilliant, hard, and brittle, and took an 
excellent polish. 
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We will now proceed to make a few 
remarks upon the art of bronzing, or, in 
other words, of giving to ornaments, 
sculptured figures, or other objects, the 
same appearance as though they were 
formed of bronze. Thb is to be done by 
washing the article with a liouid or paste, 
which may be made in tne following 
manner. Take a small quantity of size, 
or oil varnish, and with it mix a powder 
formed from gold leaf, Dutch foil, or 
precipitated copper. With this paste, the 
article to be bronzed is covered, the com- 
position being laid on with a brush. 
Some artists prefer using the size or 
varnish alone, smearing the article with 
it, and then applying the dry powder, 
burnishing such parts as seem to require 
the metallic lustre, and covering the 
whole, when completed, with a coat of 
spirit varnish. 

The term bronzing is sometimes used 
in a very extensive sense, being applied 
to every method of giving a metallic cha- 
racter or lustre to substances which are 
naturally destitute of the property. In 
this sense we shall employ the word, 
and proceed to give the reader some 
methods of producing different effects, 
leaving him to test their accuracy by 
experiment, which he may easily do, and 
at the same time provide himself with 
some prettily decorated ornaments and 
specimens of art. 

To form an antique bronze. — In twelve 
measures of hot water, dissolve one of 
sal ammoniac, three of cream of tartar, 
and six of common salt. To this solution 
add eight parts of the nitrate of copper. 
A modern bronze, when washed several 
times with this composition, receives a 
beautiful green tint, similar to that of an 
antique. 

To give a white metallic appearance to 
plaster casts, rub them with an amalgam 
of mercury, bismuth, and tin, these metals 
being united in equal proportions. The 
effect being produced, may be heightened 
and retained, by the application of a coat 
of varnish, smoothly laid on with a brush. 
In the arts and manufactures of all 
countries, there is yearly used an im- 
mense quantity of bronze powders, for 
the purpose of being applied to articles 
of furniture and ironware. They are of 
various sorts, and of some we shall give 
a description, commencing with the au- 
rum musivum, which is a peculiar che- 
mical preparation of tin, and may be 
made m tne following manner. If two 
ounces of tin be melted in a crucible, 



and an equri quantity of aulphur be 
added to it, a sulphuret of tin will be 
formed, which may be poured out upon 
a cold stone, and powdered. Add to this 
compound one ounce of sal ammoniac, 
and grind the whole thoroughly in a 
mortar. Then divide the entire quantity 
into three equal parts, and place each 
part in a glass vessel, called by chemists 
a matrass, submitting them severally to 
the heat of a sand-bath. The sal am- 
moniac will, by the action of the heat, be 
sublimed in the neck of the glass vessels, 
and the aurum musivum will remain at 
the bottom, in the form of a spcmgy 
mass, of a dullish gold colour. The bril- 
liancy will be greatly increased when 
reduced to a powder. 

The Dutch have long been famous for 
the Reparation of powder bronzes of 
various tints and colours, from a metallic 
scarlet to a pale straw. They are pre- 
pared from thin beaten leaves of the 
alloys of copper, in various proportions, 
mixed with some mucilaginous or gummy 
substance, and ground under a stone and 
muller. They are exceedingly beautiful 
and brilliant, and used in many of the 
arts. A white bronze is also prepared^ 
to represent silver, which is a preparation 
of tin and mercury, ground in the same 
manner. 

A very elegan^ and extremely decep- 
tive method of bronzing plaster is a9 
follows: but it wiU perhaps be found 
desirable, previous to commencing the 
bronzing, to harden the plaster figure, 
whatever it may be, by steeping it 
in a solution of alum. When per- 
fectly dry, it may be covered with 
one or two coats of size, and a brown- 
ish olive tint of turpentine paint. When 
this last coat has dried, the green can- 
kerous appearance of old bronze sta- 
tues may be given, by touching it in 
various places with a solution of verdi- 
gris, while the more prominent parts 
of the figure, such as the swelling of 
muscles and the projecting draperies, may 
be delicately touched with a hare's foot, 
or any soft and convenient tool, covered 
with a small portion of bronze. 

The late Frederick Accum, a practical 
chemist, well known to the scientific 
world, was the inventor of a liquid 
bronze, applicable to all articles of brass 
manufacture. It had the effect of pro- 
ducing a rich, deep, and permanent 
bronze appearance, and is even at the 
present time extensively used ; but the 
manufacture is kept in very few hands. 
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The following process of manufacturing 
it was given to us by a gentleman who 
some years since had the direction of 
Accum's laboratory, and therefore is cer- 
tainly correct. One ounce of scrap pla- 
tina, collected from gunsmiths and other 
artizans who use this metal, is dissolved 
in sixteen parts of nitro-muriatic acid, 
composed of twelve parts of muriatic and 
four of nitric acid. When this solution 
is properly effected, it will have a rich 
dark chestnut-brown colour. One ounce 
of the solution of platina is then mixed 
with six ounces of distilled water, and a 
pale gold-coloured liquid is produced, 
which is used on brass, in the following 
manner. The articles to be bronzed are 
first heated in a lacquering stove; and 
when brought to a proper temperature, 
the solution is applied with a camel- 
hair pencil. The surface of the brass 
instantly assumes a rich dark bronze co- 
lour, which is durable as well as beauti- 
ful. When the articles have been bronzed, 
they are generally covered with a lacquer, 
or some other protecting varnish. 

Many elegant specimens of bronzing 
may be seen on the cast-iron fenders and 
ornamental stoves which have, of late, be- 
come so fashionable. This effect is pro- 
duced by the aurum musivum, a powder 
already mentioned. 

In conclusion, we may state, that a 
few sulphur casts of coins were shown us 
some time since, which were so well 
bronzed, that it would have been impos- 
sible for any person to have detected the 
imposition, without taking them in their 
hands. They were manufactured at Paris, 
but the composition of the bronze we 
were unable to discover. — H. 



SOUNDS FROM ROCKS. 

Mr. G. Bennet, in his account of 
his "Wanderings," states the following 
singular fact in reference to Macao : — 

At one part, my attention was directed 
to a mass of granite rocks, appearing as 
if they had been huddled together by 
some convulsion of nature, and many of 
them were found to be moveable when 
trodden upon. Some of these were de- 
scribed as being sonorous ; and as they 
were regarded as one of the Macao lions, 
they were of course well worth seeing, if 
it was only for the pleasure of relating 
to every one that you had seen them. 
The first, and by far the most sonorous, 
was partially excavated underneath, and 



by striking it upon the upper part, a deep 
sound like that of a church bell was pro- 
duced. The battered appearance of the 
stone above, bore several proofs of how 
many visitors had made this lion roar. 
Many of the other rocks were also sono- 
rous, but not so loud as the first; and, 
from their situations, (although moveable 
when trodden upon,) it could not be seen 
whether they were naturally excavated 
similar to the preceding. The Lappa is 
a place to which the residents of Macao 
resort, forming pic-nic parties, for the 
purposes of enjoying a change of scene 
in their limited place of residence, and 
deriving a gratification from the natural 
and cultivated beauties of this pretty 
valley. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON THE CLOCK IN THE 
KENDAL MUSEUM. 

Some time ago I received, from an 
unknown correspondent, written in an 
excellent hand, the following communi- 
cation. 

" Dear old Gentleman, — I send you 
a new text. In the museum at Kendal 
there is a curious specimen of a clock, 
said to be one of the first ever made on 
the pendulum principle. It will still 
keep correct time. On the dial is the 
following inscription. 
* The gift of James Cock, Maior in Ken- 
dall, 1654. to the Maior of the same 

sucksesively. 
Time runeth; — your work is before you.' 

Dear Humphrey, your sincere well- 
wisher, one who trusts he has been bene- 
fited by your addresses. — Dec. 2, 1841." 

Now this motto, and I would fain 
fling an old man's thanks to the kind 
heart that has drawn my attention to it, 
is a very arresting one : it is a text from 
which, for a few moments, I would freely 
discourse. 

I said, and truly said, that my commu- 
nication was written in an excellent hand ; 
but it is not an unfrequent case, for good 
penmen to have their pecuharities ; i's 
are left unspecked, t's uncrossed, or you 
may look in vain for a full stop, or even a 
comma, in a whole page. One of my 
correspondents carries the straight stroke 
of a g as far above the line as an 1 or h ; 
another sprawls out the word understand- 
ing, or any other word of the same length, 
so as to occupy with it an entire line; 
while a third writes so small, that I 
question if he could not with his pen, or 
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liis cedar pencil, write a letter, or at least 
a note, on his thumb nail. 

Not being able exactly to decide whe- 
ther one letter of my correspondent was 
a c or an o ; and liking to be particular 
in such matters, I addressed a letter to 
the curator of the Kendal museum, who, 
by return of post, kindly gave me the 
information I desired. It is not often 
that we send two hundred and sixty miles 
for the correction of a single letter of the 
alphabet. But now to the pleasant task 
that has been committed to me in so 
friendly a manner. 

Time runneth ; indeed it does, and so 
rapidly, that there is some danger of our 
not being able to keep up with it. " The 
days of our years are threescore years 
and ten ; and if by reason of strength 
they be fourscore years, yet is their 
strength labour and sorrow; for it is 
soon cut off, and we fly away," Psa. 
xc. 10. 

It is a practice with me, when I wish 
to impress my mind deeply with a sub- 
ject, to try to hit upon some strong figure 
or striking illustration that embodies it. 
Before now, I have absolutely quailed 
with fear, when sitting at my books an 
hour or two after midnight, at that 
strengthy figure used by a learned doctor, 
wherein he asserts, that sitting up late at 
night, is like lighting the taper of life at 
both ends, and running a red hot poker 
through the middle of it. This alarming 
comparison has many a time scared me 
from my untimely studies, and I have 
slunk away, like a culprit to my repose. 

Now I want a strong figure, one tliat will 
be likely deeply to impress the mind of 
the reader and the writer, with regard to 
time ; but I cannot find one to my pur- 
pose, I have likened time to a ship with 
^reading sails, about to depart for ever 
from the shore ; and to 

" A winged charioteer 
Lashing his flery steeds with furious haste ; 
Shaping, like one on urgent business bent, 
To heaven's high chancel his unerring way." 

But whether it be that the mind, long 
accustomed to receive an idea in one 
shape, finds a difficulty to receive it in 
another, or from any other cause, neither 
of these figures equals the common one 
under which time is usually represented ; 
that of a stern and stalwart old man, with 
huge wings, a scythe, and an hourglass. 

In my youthful days I have gazed on 
this imaginary figure with awe, and 
arrayed it with dread reality. At this 
moment a rude, but effective engraving 



on wood, representing time, lies before 
me. The old man has an iron frame, 
and an iron set of features stern and piti- 
less. With him there is no compassion. 

" Kneel, sue, and supplicate, conjure, repent, 
Weep tears of blood, and he will not relent." 

Those wings betoken that in his flight 
he would leave the screaming eagle far 
behind him, and his scythe, cumbersome 
as it would be to another, encumbers him 
not. There is hardly any figure more im- 
pressive than the figure of Time. 

And now comes on my remembrance 
a far more striking picture, drawn by an 
inspired hand, in tlie tenth chapter of 
Revelation. "The angel which I saw 
stand upon the sea and upon the earth 
lifted up his hand to heaven, and sware 
by him that liveth for ever and ever, 
who created heaven, and the things that 
therein are, and the earth, and the things 
that therein are, and the sea, and the 
things which are therein, that there 
should be time no longer." 

But to my subject. " Time runneth ; 
your work is before you." Oh that I had 
thoughts equal to my emotions, and 
words equal to my thoughts! "Time 
runneth ;" why it seems but as yesterday 
that my father took me to a country- 
boarding-school. I was then little more 
than five years old ; and now ! look at 
these grey hairs! This brow was then 
smooth and bright, and now it is graven 
by revolving years. The other day, as it 
were, I entered into life, and now the 
tomb is before me. " Time runneth " 
with a witness, and how have 1 neg- 
lected, wasted, and misused it. 

Never did heart beat with warmer or 
with less selfish emotions, nor yearn with 
purer and higher and holier objects, than 
those which animated the youthful heart 
of Old Humphrey, and they were all to 
be embodied in his after life. Alas ! 
hours, days, weeks, months, and years 
have passed by; and he sighs at the 
painful retrospect, how little has he done, 
and how much has he yet to do ! Mortal 
man wastes liis hours and his years in 
the pursuit of trifles, gewgaws of fame, 
and baubles of glittering dust, while the 
time is hastening on, yea is almost at 
hand, when moments will be worth mil- 
lions ! 

And how has it been with you ? has 
time hurried on, outrunning your inten- 
tions, outstripping yotir projects, and 
leaving you far behind, in the midst of 
neglected resolutions, abandoned under- 
takings, and half-executed plana for God's 
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glory, and the welfare of mankind ? Is 
your heart merry or mourning ? Re- 
joicing at the works of your hands, or 
weeping over the wreck of your goodly 
resolves? I need not ask: we have both 
done what we ought not to have done, 
and left imdoiie what we ought to have 
done. We have both sinned and sor- 
rowed, and alike stand in need of reproof 
and consolation. 

But shall we do well to sit down, and 
waste the few remaining sands in the 
hourglass of life in unavailing regret that 
the past have run so swiftly? No, no! 
If we have but little time, the more 
energy should we display. Time runneth 
still, and our work is yet before us. Let 
us up, then, and be doing, with all the 
faculties and energies of our bodies and 
our souls. 

Perliaps, as time runneth so rapidly, 
we cannot do better than ask ourselves 
this plain question. Were this present day 
known by us to be the last we should 
spend on this side the eternal world, as it 
possibly may be, to what would our 
attention be directed ? Oh, how the little 
objects that usually occupy us, seem scat- 
tered right and left by this inquiry! 
Should we give a thought to the news of 
the day? the driving of a bargain? the 
heaping together a hillock of glittering 
dust? the laying out money to advan- 
tage? the cut of our clothes? the bits 
and drops we intended to consume ? or, 
in short, to the securing any worldly ad- 
vantage, or the forwarding of any worldly 
object? The very suggestion appears a 
mockery. Nothing, no nothing, in com- 
parison with our eternal welfare, and 
that of those dear to us, would be re- 
garded of sufficient importance to engage 
our thoughts. 

Think not that I am here undervaluing 
the affections that bind man to man, or 
that I am oblivious to the numberless 
duties and kind intentions which men, as 
fathers, husbands, brothers, children, re- 
latives, friends, and neighbours, are bound 
to regard. These things should be at- 
tended to by us, and the other not neg- 
lected : but every other object is as dust 
in the balance, compared with the eternal 
welfare of the soul. We should then be 
honest to ourselves and to those dear to 
us, in making the eternal welfare of the 
soul the first object of our attention and 
desires. 

Are we right in this matter, standing 
on a rock? Is our faith firm, and our 
hope clear as daylight? Are we looking 



to the hills whence cometh our help? 
relying without subterfuge or reservation 
on the merits and mercy of the Redeemer, 
and the all-sufficient sacrifice offered up 
on the cross for siiiners ? or are we dimi- 
nishing the value of that sacrifice, pol- 
luting the pure fountain of living waters, 
and gainsaying the word of God, by put- 
ting m some claim to heaven on our own 
account, and mingling some miserable 
amount of our own supposed merits, 
with the costly ransom that has been 
paid by our Redeemer ? It behoves us to 
see to this ; for time runneth, and our 
work is before us. We cannot make our- 
selves pure, but we may go to the foun- 
tain that is opened for sin and unclean- 
ness. We cannot save ourselves, but we 
can go as supplicating sinners to that 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins 
of the world. 

Is there aught tx) be done by us for the 
Redeemer's glory ? let us do it, for time 
runneth. Is there aught left undone of 
duty, kindness, forgiveness, affection, and 
benevolence to our fellow-men ? let us do 
it ; for our work is before us. Stirring up 
our thankfulness towards God, and our 
good will towards mankind, let us be dili- 
gent in every good word and work, en- 
couraging one another in our way to 
heaven. 

I should like to see the old clock in the 
Kendal museum; and if ever I find my- 
self in the neighbourhood of the lakes, it 
shall not be passed by without a visit 
from me. In the mean time, if the few 
meagre remarks here made should call 
forth salutary reflection in the minds of 
my readers, my pen will not have unpro- 
fitably commented on the impressive 
motto forwarded me by my unknown, 
kind correspondent. Gladly would I 
wrtie a word of warning on their hearts ; 
and willingly would I have the inscrip- 
tion, "Time runneth; your work is 
BEFORE YOU," gravcu on my own. 



THE SAVIOUR. 
The Saviour came to reconcile God to 
man by the sacrifice of the cross. (He 
did not suffer, be it^ nevertheless, observed, 
to soften the heart of God ; for " God is 
love;" nor to turn away his wrath and 
vengeance ; for God so loved the world, 
that he gave his Son to save it. God's 
love was the procuring cause of the atone- 
ment ; not tne atonement the procuring 
cause of it.) He came to meet and sa- 
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tisfy the demands of the violated laws of 
heaven ; to open a way for God's mercies, 
as a Father, to move in fnll harmony and 
consistency with his unchangeable and 
unbending righteousness, as the ruling so- 
vereign of all worlds. Such is the nature 
of Christ's atonement ; that wondrous act 
which " angels desire to look into ;" whose 
magic operation made " war to cease " 
between all rival interests, and conflicting 
claims ; by which " mercy and truth are 
met together; righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other;" so that God 
" might be just, and the justifier of lum 
that believeth in Jesus." But "the Son 
of God was manifested, that he might 
destroy the works of the devil ;" and con- 
quer sin upon the field of the human heart. 
He came to reconcile man to God. It 
were in vain for us that an atonement had 
been made for sin, if we continue its 
wretched victims, and wilful slaves. No 
delusion can be greater than that, too 
common, I fear, amongst us, of rejoicing 
n, without availing ourselves of the pri- 
vileges of the gospel. With how many is 
belief in Christ practically considered not 
merely as the means of our salvation, but 
as the end? Making no progress, finding 
no rest, conquering no lusts, floundering 
in the miry clay, and almost boasting that 
they are sinners, they still cleave to this 
weary world, and remain, in heart and 
mind, here below. It is true they see a 
door which leads from this desert waste to 
green pastures, to living waters, to pure, 
and pleasant, and celestial scenes. They 
believe that it is a door ; and in this be- 
lief they glory. But by this way, or 
through the door, they never think of en- 
tering. Strange infatuation ! which sub- 
stitutes airy notions for divine realities ; 
which prefers a title to blessings to the 
very blessings themselves ; an interest, as 
it is termed, in a Saviour, to the salvation 
which he died to purchase. Wondrous 
delusion ! the crown of whose rejoicing is 
this, that Christ came down to deliver us 
from a hell of our own imagining, while, 
of free will and choice, we linger upon the 
shores of that far country, whose deep in- 
terior is the true hell of hells ; and refuse 
to set foot aboard the ark which waits to 
bear us to the promised land. The fact 
is, that Christianity is a real thing, a pre- 
sent life, and a substantial blessing. The 
plants for which a Saviour has purchased 
the fields of paradise above he prepares 
for transplantation, in the nursing vine- 
yard of his church below. They are his 
husbandry, the travail of his soul, the joy 



that was set before him, when he endured 
the cross. For the nourishment of these 
precious plants, and for their growth in 
grace, the dews from heaven descend, and 
the uncreated sun shoots forth his warm, 
invigorating beams. In a word, all things 
work together for their good. The whole 
machinery of this world was constructed 
and contrived, for the alone purpose of 
fitting these plants of God's own planting, 
for the celestial soil into which they are 
to be at last removed. — The Shunammite, 
hy Woodward. 

 

THE CRUSADES,— No. V. 

TBX BSTXMTH CKCBADX. 

During the sixth crusade, the em- 
peror Frederick ii. of Germany had 
vowed to carry his forces into the Holy 
Land, to aid the crusaders. Frederick, 
however, was too well aware that ad- 
vantages would be taken of his absence 
to extend the papal usurpations in Italy, 
and he continued to amuse the pontifiTby 
acquiescence. When the enterprise failed, 
therefore, Honorius attributed the ca- 
lamity to Frederick's delay, and he sum- 
moned him to perform his vows. At the 
same time, also, the pontiflT effected a mar- 
riage between the emperor and lolante, 
daughter of John of Brienne, titular king 
of Jerusalem. But it was in vain ; Fre- 
derick represented that, before he entered 
upon the enterprise, it was necessary to 
put an end to the internal troubles of his 
own country, and a delay was granted 
him for the purpose ; notwithstanding, 
the pope severely censured him for thus 
lightly abandoning his matrimonial crown 
to the infidels. 

The year 1227 was fixed for Frede- 
rick's enterprise, and he now proceeded 
towards Jerusalem. He took up arms 
against the Moslems, and left his empire 
to the protection of the pontiff. At this 
juncture, however, Honorius died, and 
Frederick availed himself of the event to 
forego the enterprise. 

But ambition was the motto of the 
Vatican, whence the policy of one pontiff 
was that of his successor. Honorius was 
succeeded by Gregory ix., who was eighty- 
five years of age, and he urged Frederick 
again to take up arms against the infidel. 
The emperor received the cross a second 
time from his hands, and he again spread 
his sails towards Palestine ; but pestilen- 
tial diseases raged among the crusaders, 
and his fleet proceeded only to the coast 
of the Morea. 
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The enraged pontiff now excommuni- 
cated the emperor, and laid his dominions 
under an interdict, the effects of which 
are well expressed by the poet : 



Realms quake by turns: proud arbitresa of grace 
The church, by mandate shadowing forth the 

power 
She arrogates o'er heaven's eternal door, 
Closes the gate of every sacred place. 
Straight from the sun, and tainted air's embrace 
AH sacred things are covered : cheerful mom 
Grows sad as night ; no seemly garb is worn, 
Nor is a face allowed to meet a face 
With natural smile of greeting. Bells are dumb ; 
Bitches are graves — funeral rites denied ; 
And in the churchyard he must take his bride 
Who dares be wedded ! Fancies thickly come 
Into the pensive heart, ill fortified, 
And comfortless despairs the soul lienumb. 

WO&DSWOKTH. 



The sentence of excommunication 
which Grregoiy pronounced on Frederick 
was repeated in a council held at Rome, 
in which the pontiff, by a strange figure 
of speech, represented Jenisalemas speak- 
ing thus to Christendom : " O you who 
pass in the way, look and see if ever there 
was a grief like mine. Come then, all 
you who love me, to deliver me from the 
excess of my miseries. Once I was 
revered by all nations, but I am now sub- 
ject to the tribute. Once I was full of 
inhabitants, but I am now desolate. The 
roads of Sion are in mourning, because 
nobody comes to my solemnities. My 
enemies have crushed my head ; all the 
holy places are profaned. The holy se- 
pulchre, once so glorious, is now sur- 
rounded with obloquy : they worship the 
son of perdition and hell, where a little 
while ago they bowed the knee before 
the Son of Grod. The children of the 
stranger load me with outrage, and, ex- 
hibiting the cross of Jesus, they say to 
us, * Thou hast put all thy confidence in 
vile wood. We will see if this wood will 
save thee in the day of danger.'" 

Notwithstanding the sentence of ex- 
communication, Frederick proceeded, of 
his own free will, to the crusade. But 
it was too late to gain the sanction of the 
proud pontiff. Gregory excommunicated 
nim afresh, for daring to sail before he 
had received absolution. He did more 
than this. He exerted himself to defeat 
the objects of the crusade, urged his 
soldiers to betray him, and instigated the 
patriarch of Jerusalem to pronounce an 
interdict against every place occupied by 
Frederick. 

In order to appease the wrath of Gre- 
gory, the emperor consented that orders 
should not be issued in his own name. 



This concession had no effect Gregory 
sent hosts of Dominican monks to preach 
a crusade against him, and' caused his 
hereditary estate to be occupied and laid 
waste by his own soldiers, and those of 
John of Brienne, his father*in-law ! 

But Frederick was animated by an 
heroic spirit, and he despised these per- 
secutions. He concluded a ten years' 
truce with the sultan Melek Kamel, in 
which he acquired for himself Jerusalem, 
the holy places, all the country between 
Joppa, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Acre, 
and the important seaports of Tyre and 
Sidon. Frederick repaired to Jerusalem 
to be crowned, but the patriarch would 
not discharge his office. The very places 
of worship were closed, and no religious 
duties were performed during the time 
he remained at Jerusalem. Still Frede- 
rick was not daunted ; he boldly entered 
into the chapel of the holy sepulchr^, 
and taking the crown from the altar, 
placed it upon his own head. After this 
ceremony, he issued orders for rebuilding 
the fortifications of his eastern capital, 
and then returned to Europe. Though 
under the ban of the pontiff, Frederick 
effected more for the Christians of Pales- 
tine than any of the former crusaders : 

THE EXOHTB CRITSAOE. 

Spirits of the warrior dead, 

Whose giant force Britannia's armies led ! 
Whose bickering falchions, foremost in the fight, 
Still poured confusion on the Soldan's might ; 
Lords of the biting axe, and beamy spear, 
Wide conquering Edward, Lion Richard, hear! 
At Albion's call, your crested pride assume. 
And burst the marble slumber of the tomb ! 
Your sons behold, in arms, in arts the same, 
Still press the footsteps of parental fame. 
To Salem still their generous aid supply, 
And pluck the palm of Syrian chivalry.^HEBSB. 

The peace agreed upon between Fre- 
derick and the Moslem rulers was not 
held sacred by the latter. Hence, in a 
council held under the auspices of the 
pope at Spoleto, it was decreed that fresh 
levies should march into Asia as soon as 
the truce expired. Accordingly, in the 
year 1239, an army from France landed 
in Syria, in all the pride and pomp of war, 
again to measure lances with tne Sara- 
cens. But it was to no purpose. The 
nephew of Saladin, on hearing of their 
warlike proceedings, drove the Christians 
out of Palestine, and demolished the 
tower of David, which hitherto had been 
held sacred by both the eastern and 
western warriors. The combats which 
followed, also terminated to the advan- 
tage of the Saracens, so that the French 
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were obliged to Bue for peace. The 
templars entered into a treaty with the 
emir of Karac, while the hospitallers 
made an alliance with the sultan of 
Egypt. 

In the mean time, the English nobility, 
inflamed with warlike zeal, had taken 
the cross. Tliey landed in Syria, in the 
following year, under the command of 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, and were sur- 
prised to find that the conquests of the 
former crusaders were once more re- 
duced to a few fortresses. The earl 
marched to Jaffa, in order to concentrate 
his forces, but the sultan of Egypt, who 
was now at war with his brother of Da- 
mascus, sought terms of peace, which he 
willingly granted, upon receiving Jeru- 
salem, Beritus, Nazareth, Bethlehem, 
Mount Tabor, and a large portion of the 
Holy Land. 

.Palestine again belonged to the Chris- 
tians. The walls of Jerusalem were re- 
built, its churches reconsecrated, and 
the usual rites of religion administered 
in the Holy City for two years. At the 
end of that time, however, a more formid- 
able enemy than even the Saracens ap- 
peared on the fields of Palestine, which 
ted to the ninth crusade. 

LAMBS AT PLAY. 

If there be a scene in nature that sets 
forth, in a more striking manner than an- 
other, that jubilee of joy which reigns in 
the animated world, wnen the winter is 
passed, and spring, and sunshine walk 
abroad, it is the scene of lambs at play ; 
simple, pure, and joyous, it acts as a cor- 
dial to the heart of the spectator. This 
scene I have just been gazing on. 

In a retired green field, half a dozen 
frisky lambs were racing to and fro round 
a high heap of earth, which had been 
piled up at no great distance from the 
hedge. The poor silly creatures were 
content to be happy, without thinking 
what simpletons tney were making of 
themselves, and how they were being 
laughed at for their pains. They seemed 
to have nothing else to do in the world 
but to enjoy themselves. 

Not unaerstanding their game, their 
running, frisking, leaping, stopping, and 
starting, appeared to me to be without 
an object. Now they clambered up the 
heap of earth, cutting a caper with their 
uncouth, thick, hind legs at the top of it, 
and then stopped and looked round as 
thouffh they had done something uncom- 
monly clever ; and now they leaped down 



from the summit, and began to race after 
one another without the slightest regard 
to propriety and decorum. 

As I stood laughing to myself at their 
simple faces, their strange antics and fit- 
ful sports, a comfortable, staid, matronly- 
looking old sheep, who had for some time 
been a witness of their gambols, walked 
up with rather a stately air, saying to 
them, as plainly as the looks of a sheep, 
and a low baa, could speak, " You silly 
young creatures, why cannot you be quiet 
and conduct yourselves like well-behaved 
lambs ? You do not see me forget my- 
self, and race and romp about as you do, 
just as though nobody belonged to you ! 
And you young blockheads," turning her 
head to the end of the heap of earth 
where two of the wildest among them for 
the moment were standing, " I should 
have thought that you would have known 
better." 

The only answer given to the old sheep 
was, that four of the lambs leaped up in 
the air, then began playfully to push one 
another with their heads, and at last set 
off all of a scamper down the field, as 
much as to say, *' We really are so happy 
in our hearts, legs, heads, and tails, that 
we cannot help it." As for the two 
young blockheads, who ought to have 
known better, they plunged down at 
once, neck or nothing, from the heap of 
earth, and running, one on each side, 
under the belly of the old sheep, be^an 
to supply themselves with her milk, 
knocking her with their heads, and wrig- 
gling their tails, the very picture of de- 
light. As I looked at them, it really 
would have been a difficult matter to de- 
cide which was the most happy, the staid, 
matronly old sheep, her light-hearted 
young ones, or the observer of their en- 
joyments. 

These scenes of joy in God's lower 
creation are sweet to gaze upon. They 
lead us to feel sympathy for the creatures 
around us; and they say to us, "The 
Lord is good to all, and his tender mer- 
cies are over all his works," Psa. cxlv. 9. 
These happy creatures cannot praise the 
Loid with the heart and understanding ; 
but they may assist us in blessing his 
holy name. Hence the psalmist, after 
calling on the objects of nature, and all 
living creatures, to adore their Creator, 
beautifully adds. 

Both young men and maidens, 
Old men and children, 
Let them praise the name of the Lord, 
For his name alone is excellent, 

Psa. cxlviil. 12, 13. 



LABOUES OF AUTUMH. 
AuTDUN, according to one of 
poeti, u the 

SeuoD ot mirth ind meUov fi-uilfulnes), 



Coniplf Ing wUh hJiu 
WUh trull Ihe yme 

To bend nltti ipptei 



The eeaaon now referred to is one ot 
great activity among those whose subeist- 
ence depeniu on rural toil. 
Wiked by tie gleimlngi of IhB moni, 
Soon clxt, Ihe ies|>er. provident or vanl, 
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The time of hop gathering it also a 
season of great intereet and activity ; it is 
known by (he plants giving a BtrongBcent, 
and the seeda becoming Ann and of a 
brown colour. Men, women, and boys 
are employed at the same time. The 

freatest part of the hops, cultivated in 
ngland, is picked by people who come 
from Wales tor this purpose every year. 

Various, indeed, are the fruits of the 
earth ; the garden, the orchard, the field, 
yield richly their produce | would that 
He whose sun sheds fur and wide its in- 
fluence, and wlioae rains fall so richly 
and freely, received the tribute that is due 
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THE CRUSADES.— No. VI. 

THK NINTH CBU8ASX. 

Mourn I Salem, mourn 1 low lies thine humbled 

state, 
Thy glittering fanes are levell'd with the ground 1 
Fallen is thy pride ! — Thine halls are desolate ! 

KiaKS Whits. 

At this period, 1244, the Moguls had 
left the pasturages of Tartary to overrun 
and spoil the natives of the west. They 
had invaded Muscovy and Poland, and 
had even penetrated into the dominions 
of the emperor Frederick. The Khoras- 
mians were driven before them, from the 
east of the Caspian, as the Goths from the 
Huns in former days, and they flung 
themselves upon Syria. 

These were the foes that now appeared 
on the fields of Palestine ; and so formid- 
able were they, that the Saracens and 
Christians forewent their strife, and 
leagued against them ; the cross and the 
crescent fought, for the first time, in 
alliance ! They were unfortunate. The 
Khorasmians defeat-ed them on the plains 
of Gaza, and the destruction of almost 
all the knights templars and hospitallers, 
with the massacre of all the Christians of 
Jerusalem, followed the victory. 

Christendom stood aghast at the tid- 
ings. Innocent iv., however, suggested 
another crusade, and summoned his 
" faithful children *' to take arms. He 
wrote to Henry in., king of England, 
inciting him to war with the Khoras- 
mians; but Henry would not listen to 
•the summons, and but few of the English . 
joined in the enterprize. 

It was not so, however, with France. 
At this time, Louis ix. fell seriously ill at 
Pontoise, and was reduced to the last 
extremity. Some of his attendants, in- 
deed, deemed him already dead ; but he 
recovered, and his first words were a vow 
to take the cross, and lead a crusade 
against the infidels ; a vow he would not 
forego even for the pontiff himself, who, 
bent on his own selfish schemes and 
the aggrandisement of the church, now 
sought to draw him into his party against 
the emperor of Germany. 

Louis induced a great number of his 
turbulent barons to accompany him, and, 
among the rest, Peter of Brittany, the 
count of Toulouse, and Thibaud count of 
Champagne. Many of these, however, 
did not join his ranks .willingly. The de- 
votional and chivalresque zeal which had 
furnished so many thousands to the earlier 
crusades had vanished, and Louis had 
recourse to artifice to enlist his followers. 



At the season of Christmas, it was the 
custom of great lords to distribute new 
dresses to their followers. Louis prepared 
a great number of such dresses, and, in- 
viting his courtiers to attend mass with 
him before daybreak, they were dis- 
tributed to them. When the day broke, 
each person was surprised to discover 
that the badge of the cross was attached 
to his mantle. Shame prevented them 
from tearing the sacred symbol off, and 
they were thus tricked into their warlike 
pilgrimage. 

It was in the year 1248 that the armies 
of Louis set forward on their enterprise. 
They wintered at Cyprus, and the next 
year, instead of disembarking in Pales- 
tine, Louis formed the project of attack- 
ing Egypt. This was a fatal step; for, 
after defeating the Saracens at Damietta 
and Manseurah, the Moslems, and a 
pestilence, cut off the flower of their 
nosts; and, soon after, those which Re- 
mained, together with their chief, were 
made prisoners. Every Christian under 
the rank of knighthood had to choose 
between apostasy and death. 

Notwithstanding, the sultan did not 
abuse his victory. He accepted a suni 
equivalent to 400,000 livres for the de- 
liverance of the army, and the town of 
Damietta as a ransom for the monarch. 
After this, Louis sailed for Palestine, 
where he sojourned four years, endea- 
vouring to effect by policy that which he 
had failed to accomplish by arms. He 
fortified Acre, Sidon, Jaffa, and other 
towns held by the Latins, negotiated with 
the Arabs, and endeavoured to reconcile 
the differences betwixt the chiefs of Syria. 
At length, in 1254, having heard of the 
death of Queen Blanche, his mother, he 
returned home, bearing with him some pre- 
tended relics, which he purchased from the 
emperor of Constantinople.* He entered 
France in the deepest mood of melancholy . 
He turned a deaf ear to consolation, and 

* These relics vrere : 1 . The Saviour's crown of 
thorns; 2. Part of the true cross ; 3. Across callecl 
the cross of triumph ; 4. Some of the Saviour's 
blood; 5. The chain with which he was bound ; 6. 
The clothes he wore in infancy; 7. Some blood thaf 
flowed from a miraculous image when struck by aa 
infidel ; 8. The holy table cloth ; 9. A piece of the 
holy sepulchre ; 1 0. Part of the head of the laDce 
by which the Redeemer was pierced ; 1 1 . Some of 
the Virgin's milk ; 12. The reed given to Christ as 
a mock sceptre ; 18. Part of the purple robe ; 14. 
Part of the sponge dipped in vinegar; 15. His 
grave clothes ; 16. The towel with which he wiped 
his disciples' feet ; 17. The top of the head of St. 
John the Baptist ; 18. The rod of Moses ; 19. The 
skulls of St. Baise, St. Clement, and St. Simon. 
Such was the superstition of the age of the Cru- 
sades 1 1 
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would not listen to music or gaiety. He 
still retained on his habit the symbol of a 
cnisader, thus marking that he deemed 
his vow unaccomplished. He reproached 
himself with his want of success as with 
a crime, and expressed his hope that one 
day he might be judged worthy of achiev- 
ing the redemption of Palestine from the 
hands of the infidel. 

Louis renewed his enterprise before he 
died. In 1261, the Latin empire of Con- 
stantinople was no more, the Greeks hav- 
ing retaken that city. The templars and 
hospitallers in Syria, also, had taken up 
arms against each other, and a battle 
fought between them was so fearful, that 
scarcely a single templar escaped alive. 
Profiting by these circumstances, the 
sanguinary Bibars, the Memlouk sove- 
reign of Egypt, made rapid conquests in 
Palestine. Cesarea, Jaffa, and Antioch 
fell into his hands in succession. In the 
latter of these towns, forty thousand 
Christians were put to the sword, and 
nearly" thrice the number wejre carried 
into a hopeless captivity. Bibars de- 
clared his full purpose of exterminating 
all those who professed the gospel, 
throughout the £ast, and he extended 
the ascendancy of the koran from the 
Nile to the mountains of Armenia. 

These tidings reached Europe, and 
Louis, after going on a pilgrimage to 
the principal churches of his kingdom, 
again took the cross. Accompanied by 
Edward, prince of England, the earls of 
Warwick and Pembroke, the lords of 
Brittany, Flanders, and Champagne, and 
sixty thousand soldiers, he spread his 
sails for the Holy Land in the spring of 
1270. But adversity waited on his steps. 
His fleet was driven into Sardinia, and it 
was there resolved that the troops should 
land in tl^e neighbourhood of Tunis, to 
assist the Christians to extend their faith 
in opposition to the propagators of the 
Koran. They landed over against the 
ruins of Carthage, and they besieged and 
took Tunis ; but a plague, the scourge of 
those shores, soon spread death among 
his ranks. Louis himself was struck with 
it, at the end of a month's inaction, and 
died, leaving his army to prosecute the 
war, or to return home without honour. 

The general voice was for returning 
home, but prince Edward, with a thou- 
sand men, passed from Africa into Sicily, 
resolved to enter Ptolemais. Accordingly, 
in the early part of next year, he set sail 
for that city, and so high was his reputa- 
tion among the Latins of Palestine, that 



several thousands flocked to his standard. 
Thus strengthened, he besieged and took 
Nazareth, and soon after surprised a 
large body of Turkish soldiers, whom he 
destroyed. The Moslems concluded that 
another Coeur de Lion had appeared from 
England, and had recourse to treachery 
to stop his progress. A Saracen struck 
him as he was delivering letters from the 
governor of Jaffa, with a poisoned dagger, 
and it was only by means of surgical 
skill, aided by the resources of a strong 
mind and vigorous constitution, that he 
was restored to health.* 

It was soon discovered that no lasting 
impression could be made upon the 
Moslem power in Syria. Accordingly, 
in 1272, the ruler of Egypt having made 
oflera of peace, wherein he engaged to 
withdraw his troops from Palestine, Ed- 
ward accepted them, and returned to 
England. 

This was the last crusade ; but the 
hope of final success was not abandoned. 
Gregory ix, influenced the king of 
France, Charles of Anjou, and Michael 
Palceologus, emperor of the East, to raise 
armies for another crusade, and a council 
held at Lyons, in 1274, sanctioned the 
obligations of such a war, and imposed 
upon the church and other estates such 
taxes as were deemed sufiicient to en- 
sure success ; but the death of the pope 
defeated the project, and it was never 
resumed. The powers of Christendom 
could never again be re-united in such 
a cause. The Christians who had estab- 
lished themselves in Palestine, were aban- 
doned to their fierce Moslem foes, and 
they melted away before them. In 
April, 1291, a force of two hundred 
thousand men issued from Egypt, and 
encamped on the plains of Acre, and 
their operations were irresistible. The 
Holy Land, which Christendom had spent 
so much blood and treasure to obtain, 
was for ever lost. 

Thus the eastern world was still left 
in the darkness of infidelity, when the 
western world laid down the sword. But 
the shades of superstition were about to 

* The chivalrous fiction of that romantic age has 
ascribed his recovery to the devotion of his wife 
Eleanora, upon which Fuller quaintly remarks : 
" It is storied how Eleanor, his lady, sucked all the 
poisou out of his wounds, without doing any harm 
to herself. So sovereign a remedy is a woman's 
tongue, anointed with the virtue of loving affec- 
tion 1 Pity it is that so pretty a titory should not be 
true, (with all the miracles in love's legends,) and 
sure he shall get himself no credit who undertaketh 
to confute a passage, so sounding to the honour of 
the sex. Yet can it not stand with what others 
have written." 

z 2 
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disperse from Christendom, and the cru- 
sades appear to have had no small share 
in producing this glorious result. The 
knight and the soldier who returned from 
them, having experienced the generosity 
and hospiUdity of the Moslems, com- 
paring their conduct with that they them- 
selves were compelled to adopt towards 
the vanquished, exchanged their hlind 
Buhmission to the Romish church, for 
meditation and independent reflection. 
They dared to think ; and, in one or two 
centuries after the crusades, Europe was 
filled with religious sceptics as regards 
the infallihility of the Romish church, and 
the torture was prepared for them ac- 
cordingly. But tortures were despised, 
and there were a few hold and holy men, 
as Huss, WickliiTe, Luther, and others, 
who dared to he religious reformers. 
These enlightened the world hy their 
preaching, and 

^— to outweigh all harm» the sacred book 
In dusty sequestration wrapt too long, 
Assumed the accents of our native tongue ; 

upon which, the darkness of supersti- 
tion, which for ages had surrounded 
Christendom, hroke, and unfolded to our 
wondering eyes the true way of salvation. 
May its scattered clouds never again 
coalesce, nor again ohscure the eye of 
faith; for 

— — he who guides the plough, or wields the crook, 

With understanding spirit now may look 

Upon her records, listen to her song 

And sift her laws— much wondering that the wrong 

Which faith has suflTered, Heaven would calmly 

brook. — ^WOBDSWOBTH. 

F. 



THE TEMPER IN WHICH KNOWLEDGE 
SHOULD BE SOUGHT. 

I MUST say a few words, hefore I con- 
clude^ as to the temper in which pur- 
suits of this kind* should he undertaken. 
Like every thing else that we engage in, 
we may go ahout them lawfully or un- 
lawfully. We may be expecting too 
much from this particular mode of self- 
improvement, and so may be remiss in 
the use of others which are more im- 
portant and more necessary. If God has 
given us quicker parts than most, there 
may be a lurking desire to exhibit them 
on a wider field, and our wish to learn 
may be prompted to» much by vanity. 
Or, like our brethren of all times, we 
may be tempted to make an idol of the 
thing we love, and so forget the wide 

• Pursuits connected with the Mechanics' Institute. 



distinction between the learning which 
informs, and the truth which sanctifies. 
Well and wisely therefore, like himself, 
has that prince among philosophers, lord 
Bacon, summed up, in a few weighty 
sentences, the limitations or conditions 
which we should take along with us, if 
we desire to give our minds to study 
safely and innocently. '' These limita- 
tions," he says in his advancement of 
learning, " are three : the first, that we 
do not so place our felicity in knowledge 
as to forget our mortality; the second, 
that we make application of our know- 
ledge to give ourselves repose and con- 
tentment, and not distaste or repining; 
the third, that we do not presume by the 
contemplation of nature to attain to the 
mysteries of God." We must remember 
that all the revelations of science, while 
they give us glimpses of our Maker's 
" eteiiial power and Godhead," will 
teach us nothing of the justice which 
threatens the guilty, or of the mercy 
which spares the penitent. We may 
open our ears to the thrilling notes of 
eloquence, or hear how philosophers dis- 
coursed in ancient times to the crowd 
who knew not where else to go to for 
wisdom, or fill our minds with images of 
beauty culled from poets of all countries 
and all times ; but we must take care to 
put in a very different place, and to 
ponder with a far deeper reverence, the 
records of our holy faith, all that was 
written for our learning by men who 
" spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost." Though the course of events, 
for thousands of years back, should be 
familiar to us as the news of the week, 
from the men who built the pyramids, or 
ruled in Babylon, or fell at Thermopylae, 
or reared the mighty fabric of Roman 
greatness, down to him wllb wasted 
Europe from end to end in our own day ; 
when we have learned all, in fact, that 
history can teach us, have mastered all 
its facts, and studied all its lessons,' — our 
store will be but so much useless -lumber, 
if it be weighed against the simple re- 
cord, contained in a few pages, of Him 
who was bom at Bethlehem and died 
upon the cross. 

Other books may make us more know- 
ing than our neighbours ; but the Book 
of God must make us truly wise. It 
contains the truest history, the soundest 
philosophy, the most inspiring eloquence, 
the loftiest poetry. But, besides and be- 
yond all this, it is the record of eternal 
life. It tells us of Him who died for 
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our sins, and rose again for our justifica- 
tion, and " ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us." It shows us how the 
meanest state may be consecrated by 
piety, and the humblest talents increased 
a hundi-ed fold by being laid out for 
God. It offers us strength against tempt- 
ation, comfort under trial, and hope for 
a dying hour. Other knowledge may be 
as the fatal tree was to our first parents ; 
it may puff us up with pride or draw us 
away from duty; divine knowledge will 
be to us as the tree of life of which, if a 
man eat, he shall live for ever. While, 
therefore, we give to human learning its 
due, let us be careful not to give*it more 
than Christian men ought. Let us re-* 
.member that the child who loves its Bi- 
ble and clings to its Saviour, and, with a 
patient, thankful, obedient spirit, fills up 
its little round of duties, ranks in God's 
account immensely above the man who 
is the world's wonder for his parts and 
gifts, if he have only the " knowledge" 
which " puffeth up," and wants the 
" charity" which « edifieth." 

Thoughts like these, my friends, need 
not check our ardour, or repress our 
honest endeavours to learn all we can ; 
but they may serve to sober and chasten 
our minds, and will help us to make a 
wise and pious use of the good gifts of 
our heavenly Parent. Thus prepared 
and fortified, you will not only admire 
the works of God, but will admire God 
in them and praise Him for them. You 
will return from other springs of know- 
ledge to drink more freely and more 
th£uikfully of the fountain of living wa- 
ters. You will remind yourselves that if 
God in his providence multiplies your 
means of improvement, and helps you to 
make additions to your stock of know- 
ledge, it is that your new talent may be 
employed for his glory, and made really 
proiitable to yourselves and others. — 
From the Rev, J. H, Gurneys Lecture 
to the Lutterworth Mechanics' Institute, 



MY AUNT PRISCILLA.— No. VII. 
DOMESTIC SKETCHES. 

At the time of my aunt Priscilla's 
marriage, I was between six and seven 
years of age ; old enough to retain a dis- 
tinct recollection of the bustle and pre- 
paration for the wedding ; and leave- 
taking of aunt Leonora. I saw old De- 
borah take her departure for C , in 



a coach loaded with her trunks, chests, 
and bandboxes, accompanied by her par- 
rot, (its cage being tied up in a large 
silk handkerchief,) her tortoiseshell cat 
in a bag, and old Cesar, the New- 
foundland dog. Aunt Leonora was no 
friend to domestic animals; aunt Pris- 
cilla was partial to Cesar, and wished to 
keep him ; but as it was not convenient 
to keep so large a dog in town, it was 

settled that he should be sent to C , 

where, old Deborah observed, he would 
be good company for her in the long 
winter evenings. My uncle and aunt 
thought he would be useful as a protector 
of the premises ; for they scarcely liked 
Deborah to be in the house alone, al- 
though she assured them she was ** never 
unked,* and never timorsome." 

When dame Deborah, with her live 
stock, was seated in the carriage, I re- 
member thinking she resembled the fron- 
tispiece of Robinson Crusoe. I had some 
misgivings about poor puss ; it seemed 
to me very cruel so to confine her, and I 
apprehended that she would be suffocated 
before she reached her journey's end. 
But Deborah assured me that there was 
no danger of that kind; and that her 
being confined in the bag was a neces- 
sary precaution, to prevent her seeing 
the way. Alas ! the precaution was vain, 
for, notwithstanding all Deborah's exer- 
tions to reconcile her to her new abode, 
by what she described as " the nicest mess 
of bread and milk, and a bed fit for a 
Christian to sleep upon," puss most un- 
gratefully effected her escape, by break- 
ing a pane of glass, and presented her- 
self in the area of the Queen square 
house, almost famished. Again and again 

she was conveyed to C , but each 

time again effected her escape ; and after 
her third departure was heard of no more, 
except in the lamentations of her mis- 
tress, who never lost an opportunity of 
setting forth her singular beauties and 
merits. She, however, consoled herself 
with the society of old Cesar, whom 
she accustomed to lie on the rug by the 
fireside, while she read aloud. Being 
well fed and very comfortable, Cesar had 
the good manners to lie very still at his 
mistress's feet ; and sorely was she dis- 
pleased with any one who should attempt 
to convince her that her canine auditor 
was in no wise instructed or edified by 
her good reading. There is no doubt, 
that old Deborah was edified by it 

* " Solitary, dull." It is an expressive andcom- 
prehensive¥rord, though now almost obsolete. 
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herself. She was one of that numerous 
class, more numerous in the last centur}' 
than in the present, who 

" Jiut know, and know no more, their Bible true," 

and by its light are guided in the way of 
peace; yet whose minds are in many things 
but a chaos of ignorance and prejudice ; 
and who would be perplexed and irritat- 
ed, rather than instructed, by an attempt 
to teach them whether the world is round 
or square, whether the sun stands or 
moves, or whether water runs down 
hill or up. My aunt Priscilla never at- 
tempted to reason Deborah out of her 
little harmless prejudices ; but whatever 
time and attention she could bestow on 
her, she laboured to improve, in directing 
her mind to the simple, the soul-sustain- 
ing, and sanctifjring truths of the gospel ; 
and she had the happiness to see, that 
whatever feebleness and inaptitude there 
might be to the reception of general 
truths, there was the appetite of a new- 
bom babe, to desire the sincere milk of 
the word, and grow thereby, 1 Pet. ii. 2. 

Many of Deborah's lesser mistakes 
were never corrected; but she had a 
clear and saving apprehension of the 
truth, that ^* Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners," 1 Tim. i. 15, and 
that his blood cleanseth from all sin, 
1 John i. 7 ; and on these truths she 
lived holilv and died happily. 

When the street door was closed, after 
the departure of Deborah and Cesar, and 
the cat and parrot, I felt an uncomfort- 
able sense of loneliness. I strolled moum- 
ftilly into Deborah's forsaken parlour, 
and taking up a Chinese manaarin of 
papier mftch6, which she had given me at 
parting, perceived, to m3mo small amuse- 
ment, that it was so constructed as to 
nod its head when moved. What a trifle 
beguiles the sorrows of childhood ! While 
endeavouring to explore the principle of 
this movement,.! almost forgot to weep 
for the departure of Deborah, or to sigh 
for the arrival of my uncle and aunt, who 
were expected to fetch me to Lincoln's 
Inn fields. But not many minutes were 
allowed me to pursue my speculations» 
The bell rang, and I was summoned to 
my aunt Leonora, in the library. 

I believe my aunt had not been very 
cordial in my being received into the 
family. She was never particularly fond 
of children ; and I was the child of a 
sister who had grievously offended, in 
her eyes almost unpardonably so. When 
my mother had visited her parents, and 



received their forgiveness, aunt Leonora 
maintained a degree of stiffness and re- 
serve towards her, that did not seem alto- 
gether sisterly : and of me she had taken 
very little notice, seldom speaking to nae 
or of me, except occasionally to ask, in 
a grave magisterial tone, " Is the child 
at home?" " Is the child gone to bed?" 
or to remark, " The child makes too much 
noise." And yet I think she entertained, 
both for my mother and myself, much 
more kindly feelings than her stiff no- 
tions of decorum and propriety allowed 
her to express. She now, I dare say, 
felt that I was left under her protection, 
and that it behoved her to take care of 
me. 

It was with emotions of trepidation, 
rather than of delight, that I obeyed the 
summons. 

" Well, child, Deborah is gone?" 
" Yes, aunt." The reply was rather 
sobbed than said. 

" And where were you, child, when I 
rang the bell ? in the kitchen?" 
" No, aunt, in Deborah's parlour." 
" That is right, child ; it is not proper 
for young ladies to associate with ser- 
vants. There has far too much mischief 
originated in that already. You may 
stay here, child, till your aunt Priscilla 
comes. '^ 

My aunt was silent, and I turned my 
attention to the mandarin in my hand, 
and again tried to discover the mysteri- 
ous pivot. 

"Can you read, child?" inquired my 
aunt. 

I replied in the affirmative. 
"So!" The remark was uttered in a 
tone of satisfaction as well as of surprise ; 
" Then lay down that trifling toy, and 
come and read to me." 

I obeyed; and although the volume 
placed in my hands was so massive, that 
1 could scarcely wield it, and though 
it contained long words that I could not 
understand, andlaboured trains of thought, 
that I was utterly incapable of following, 
I managed to get through a page or two 
in so creditable a manner as to elicit the 
commendation — 

" You are a very good child indeed : 
you may leave off now. I shall make you 
a present before you go." 

My aunt was as good as her word; 
she presented me with a large silver cup 
and cover, which she said had belonged 
to my great, great grandfather ; he who 
fought with a dragoon in the time of the 
civil wars, and never was well afterwards. 
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"Civil ware, civil fighting; what can 
that mean ? what is a dragoon ? I sup- 
pose it is like the dragon that fought 
with Christian, in Pilgrim's Progress?" 
Such were the speculations that passed 
through mj wondering mind, as my aunt 
detailed the exploits of our ancestor of 
the silver cup. She proceeded to descant 
on the folly of a great aunt, who was so 
devoted to fine needlework, that, with 
her own hands, she wrought the history 
of Joshua in tapestry ; and so many point 
ruffles and aprons, that she actually 
worked herself hlind. Perhaps, when 
my aunt spoke with such contempt of 
the folly of her relative, it did not occur 
to her, that she might have read herself 
blind, without being one bit the wiser : 
however, the mention of this martyr to 
notability, was to introduce a further 
present of a diamond ring, which she 
Had worn on her fore- finger. 

My aunt moreover presented me with 
Milton's Paradise Lost, and the volumes 
of the Spectator, both superbly bound. 
I am afraid I was not half grateful enough 
for my aunt's costly presents. I did 
tliank her, and felt pleased, too, that she 
should speak so kindly to me, and think 
of making me any present ; but I could 
not appreciate a great silver cup, that 
appeared to me more fit to wash hands , 
in, than to drink out of ; or a ring, full 
large enough to contain two, if not three 
of my little fingers ; or a set of books, far 
above my comprehension. One of New- 
berrj^'s sixpenny story books, then in 
vogue, with rude pictures and gilt 
covers, would have pleased me far better. 
But aunt Leonora did not understand 
the heart of a child. I thanked her for 
her presents ; but I turned from them, to 
play with my pretty mandarin. 1 be- 
lieve my aunt, in her heart, retracted the 
commendation she had just expressed, 
and set me down for an incorrigibly stu- 
pid child. But, most opportunely, my 
aunt Priscilla made her appearance. She 
expressed all that I ought to have ex- 
pressed, if I had but understood it, of 
admiration of the several articles ; and 
engaged that they should be taken care 
of for me, until I was old enough to 
know their value. 

At parting, aunt Leonora kissed me 
very affectionately, and said I should 
come and see her some day when she 
was at leisure, and read to her again. 
My aunt Priscilla desired me to go and 
bid good-bye to William, and Sarah and 



Mary, from all of whom I had received 
kindnesses which I ought not to forget 

The different manner in which my 
two aunts referred to the intercourse of 
children with servants, forcibly struck 
me. I did not then understand that aunt 
Leonora's system was that of prohibition, 
aunt Priscilla's that of regulation. Aunt 
Leonora, in her care to avoid improper 
familiarity, fell into the opposite extreme 
of haughtiness and moroseness ; though 
I must express my belief, that they were 
faults of manner rather than of heart. 
By the tone and manner in which the 
servants — yes, even good, trusty, respect- 
able servants — spoke of and to their three 
young mistresses, I have no doubt that 
my own dear mother possessed their love 
and admiration ; aunt Leonora excited 
their fear and homage; aunt Priscilla 
alone secured their affectionate rever- 
ence. A similar difference marked the 
characters of my two aunts, in almost 
every particular ; that of my dear mother 
went through the severe discipline of the 
school of affliction ; by which process its 
sterling excellences were brought out 
and matured, and its imperfections gra- 
dually softened down and rectified. She 
was one of the many who have reason to 
say, " It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted," Psa. cxix. 71. 

It is one of the pleasures of childhood, 
on entering a new abode, to explore every 
part of it, and give utterance to the vivid 
feelings of admiration, of whatever wears 
the aspect of novelty. For a later period 
is reserved the more pensive feeling, aris- 
ing from a disadvantageous comparison 
of the present with the past. I remember 
concluding, the very first evening of enter- 
ing the house in Lincoln's Inn fields, that 
it was much more pleasant than that in 
Queen's square. There were not near so 
many rooms, nor were they so large ; but 
they were much more lively; and what 
was lacking of old-fashioned grandeur in 
the furniturd; was made up by extreme 
neatness and completeness. It was really 
a palace in miniature ; every thing so 
well adapted and arranged for conveni- 
ence and comfort; it seemed to be just 
upon the boundary line between elegance 
and splendour ; there was nothing want- 
ing, nothing superfluous. To the present 
day, that house in Lincoln's Inn fields, 
just as it was when my aunt Priscilla 
became mistress of it, is my beau ideal 
of a good and comfortable residence. It 
had only one deficiency; and where is 
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the earthly dwelling, condition, or pos- 
session of any kind, that is without its 
" but ?" The " but " of the best of Lon- 
don houses, and of that among the rest, 
is, that they want the good, capacious 
outlet, the flourishing garden, the exten- 
sive and diversified views, *that give such 
charms to the country. The only outlet 
to this house was a small yard, paved 
with flagstones ; the only garden a few 
shrubs in the balcony. I have often 
speculated about the practicability and 
desirableness of having these flagstones 
removed, and converting the square patch 
into "a very little, tiny garden;" but I 
lived there long enough to be convinced 
of the correctness of my aunt's judgment, 
that the yard could not be spared; and 
that even if it were dug up, nothing 
would grow. 

Much as I admired the neat, fresh- 
painted rooms, new carpets, floorcloth, 
Venetian shades, and handsome furni- 
ture of every description, all of which 
are as fresh in my mind as though 
I had seen them only yesterday, I was 
quite prepared to sympathize with my 
aunt in the pleasure she expressed, when 

we made our first visit to C , at once 

more beholding the woods and hills, and 
streams, and waving com fields, and 

freen pastures, enlivened with flocks and 
erds ; or in the more secluded scenes of 
home, the garden, the orchard, the 
poultry yard. Rural scenes have ever 
been very dear to me ; and I esteem it 
no small advantage, to have my first 
recollections of them associated with 
such a friend as aunt Priscilla. There 
are men, ay and women too, who have 
spent half a century in tilling the land 
or tending the dairy, in one of the love- 
liest spot's of creation, who yet have no 
more perception of the beauties of na- 
ture than the oxen that draw their 
ploughs; who can admire nothing, ex- 
cept as it is a source of sordid gain. 
Nor is this brute indifierence' to the scenes 
of nature confined to the dull unlettered 
clown. It was "the colossus of litera- 
ture," Samuel Johnson, who said he ad- 
mired no flower in the garden except a 
cauliflower. To enjoy nature, there is 
something wanting, that neither intellect 
nor literature can give, any more than a 
country residence, or country professions. 
It is a refined and cultivated taste, which 
may generally be traced back to the di- 
rection given to the opening powers of 
early childhood. This is a branch of 



education too much neglected. Children 
are naturally observant, but too often 
they are suffered to waste their vivacity 
on unworthy objects, for want of having 
better things pointed out to them; or 
their inquiries are checked and discou- 
raged by the indolence and apathy 
of those to whom they are addressed. It 
seems to me, that a correct and cultivated 
taste is an indispensable requisite for 
those intrusted with the care of chil- 
dren. I would not employ a nursemaid 
who would listlessly drag a child by a 
tuft of primroses, or a bank of violets, 
that she might hasten to get a sight of 
the finery in a shop window, or the pass- 
ing of a troop of soldiers. The mother or 
nurse who awakens the infant percep- 
tions to the beauties of creation, opens 
one of the purest and. most permanent 
sources of gratification; one that will 
aflbrd solace under many of the ills of 
life; one that has a tendency to bring 
into operation the better feeling^s and 
dispositions of human nature; and one 
that is capable of sound and evangelical 
improvement. Oh that every child had 
such a companion, such a preceptress as 
my aunt Priscilla, to teach it to love the 
lilies of the field, and the birds of the 
air, and the insects that flutter or that 
creep; and to direct their thoughts to 
Him who clothes and feeds them all, and 
gives them their several instincts, and 
crowns the earth with his goodness, and 
takes pleasure in the happiness of every 
living thing ! Dear, kind instructress, I 
must, in a great measure, ascribe it to 
your early culture, that even now, in my 
waning days, I can still spring upon the 
violets of the hedge, or the daisy of the 
meadow, with a pleasure as vivid as that 
of infancy ! 

To the poor villagers of C it was 

no small matter of rejoicing, that the 
house, so long the occasional residence of 
my grand 'parents, was to remain in the 
family, that it was become the pro{>erty 
of her whose considerate kindness they 
had so often experienced ; and that it 
was her intention frequently to take up 
her abode there. 

My uncle was partial to the countiy, 
and found his occasional visits to it highly 
beneficial to his health and spirits. 
But his intervals of leisure were short: 
or, if sometimes a little prolonged, it was 
only by means of employing part of the 
day in the prosecution of some pro- 
fessional business that could be carried 
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on away from the office. He sometimes 
retired into the country, not merely to 
recreate, hut, to pursue important husi- 
ness without interruption. He seldom 
had time to plan improvements, or to 
give directions for the various operations 
m house or garden, which times and 
seasons rendered necessary. All these 
cares devolved upon my aunt; and she 
cheerfully and judiciously discharged 
them ; and she had the recompense — a 
recompense not always awarded, when 
it has been faithfully earned — of giving 
full satisfaction to him, for whose sake 
she undertook the task. I can never for- 
get how she exerted herself to have every 
thing quite ready for my uncle's arrival ; 
every thing arranged, just as she thought 
he would like best ; and so as to secure 
him from interruption while engaged, 
and to promote and prolong to the ut- 
most, his healthful recreations. Nor can 
I forget the expression of affectionate 
and grateful pleasure with which he ac- 
knowledged her attentions ; nor how fre- 
quently, when she consulted him as to 
some little project, he replied, " The 
/ heart of her husband may safely trust in 
her. She will do him good and not evil 
all the days of her life." 

In her plans of benevolence my uncle 
always heartily concurred, and often re- 
gretted that it was not in his power to 
bestow that personal attention on the 
prosecution of such designs as he gladly 
would have done. He sometimes smil- 
ingly observed, that whatever good was to 
be done between them, five-sixths would 
fall to her share. He mentioned a gentle- 
man of his acquaintance, who, contem- 
plating a plan of benevolence, asked 
three of his friends what they would 
contribute towards it ; and received this 
laconic, but efficient reply. " T. N. will 
give advice, T. P. will give money, and 
J. B. will give personal assistance." 
** Now," said my uncle, "when any good 
work is jointly undertaken by Walter 
Maurice and Priscilla, his wife, the said 
Priscilla will have to produce all the 
-wisdom for counsel, and all the energy 
for action, and half the pecuniary re- 
sources for carrying it into effect ; at the 
same time, of her own free good will, 
admitting the said Walter to as large a 
share in the pleasure resulting, as he can 
possibly find time to enjoy." 

My aunt never admitted the correctness 
of my uncle's calculations; she placed 
no low estimate on his sympathy and 
countenance, which were never withheld. 



As the cares of an increasing family 
pressed upon her, she was not able to 
devote so much time and personal atten- 
tion to charitable objects as she had for- 
merly done ; but then she had employed 
her influence, as well as her activity, in la- 
bours of love. She had trained her young 
friends, and the members of her house- 
hold, to assist her in carrying out her be- 
nevolent designs; and she was still, by 
common consent, looked to as the pre- 
siding spirit. My aunt was considerably 
in advance of the benevolent movements 
of her day. Combined effort and sys- 
tematic operation were then in their in- 
fancy. She was, perhaps, one of the 
first practically to admit the axiom, that 
"union is strength;" and though I do 
not think she would have gone the whole 
length of the present day, in the pub- 
licity of combined female efforts, (I am 
quite sure she would not have been in- 
duced, for the sake of supposed public 
claims on her time and attention, to neg- 
lect the care of her family and her home, 
a duty which cannot, without injury, be 
deputed to others,) yet she did more, by 
stimulating, directing, and encduraging 
the efforts of others, than could have 
been possible for any individual to effect, 
by means of her own exertions and re- 
sources. 

My aunt witnessed the commence- 
ment of Sunday schools, and she hailed 
the benevolent design. She did not live 
to see that great movement in the sys- 
tem, the adoption of gratuitous teaching ; 
but she collected some poor children, and 
paid a poor schoolmaster for the use of a 
room, and for instructing the children; 
and she personally inspected their pro- 
gress, rewarded diligence and good con- 
duct, and watched over them as they 
rose up in life, with an almost parental 
solicitude. Elizabeth Varney was one of 
her first scholars, and several others were 
taken into her own family, or recom- 
mended by her to those of her friends. 

Bibles and tracts were not, in those 
days, distributed on any considerable 
scale; but my aunt made a point of 
seeing that every individual in her house- 
hold was furnished with a Bible, and 
possessed the ability to read it. She also 
kept an assortment of small popular reli- 
gious treatises, for lending or giving 
among her servants and neighbours. Oh, 
how would her benevolent heart have 
rejoiced in the abounding facilities of 
the present day, for the difiusion of useful 
knowledge in geueralj especially the 
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knowledge that makes wise unto salva- 
tion. 

There were not then Dorcas societies, 
and visiting societies, and societies for 
relieving the sick ; but, both by indivi* 
dual effort, and by the influence of her 
example with others, my aunt was an 
extensive benefactress in all these ways. 
She was one of those who will doubtless 
be recognized at the last day, as having 
fed and clothed, and visited, and suc- 
coured the Redeemer, in the persons of 
his followers; and also, as having suc- 
cessfully directed some sufferers to the 
only source of real consolation under the 
sorrows of time, and to the only sure 
ground of hope for immortality. 

But it is time to break off. I propose 
to resume my domestic sketches of my 
beloved aunt, with some reminiscences 
of her friends and acquaintances. — C. 



PIERRINE GASTON. 

PiBRRiNE Gaston, a native of a little 
vUlage of Beost, in Ossau, a man of 
respectable, yet humble parentage, was 
brought up to the life of a shepherd. He 
obtained, while at school, as most of the 
peasant men of this neighbourhood do, 
a sufficient knowledge of the French lan- 
guage for the common purposes of life. 
In familiar conversation, he and his 
family still speak the patois of his coun- 
try. While following the occupation of 
tending the sheep among the mountains, 
he amused himself with the collection 
and examination of plants, and first be- 
came distinguished by his knowledge of 
their medicinal properties. Not satisfied 
with this, he obtained an old work of 
Linnaeus on botany, and in order to un- 
derstand it, purchased a Latin dictionary, 
which he found on a bookstall at Pau, 
for the price of nine sous. With these 
-scanty means he commenced his botani- 
cal career. He was then thirty years of 
age, he is now thirty-nine ; and has in 
his possession, a valuable collection of 
plants, amounting to nearly three thou- 
sand specimens, accurately designated 
according to their class and order. All 
who seek his acquaintance, from a real 
interest in this science, find him an intel- 
ligent and agreeable companion, com- 
bining all the delightful simplicity of his 
unsophisticated life with the dignity of 
native genius, and the politeness of a 
true gentleman. 

Nor are his talents confined to this 



branch of study alone : he is a very skil- 
ful musician, and when our friends visited 
him, which they did at his paternal home, 
where his venerable parents are siill liv- 
ing, they saw a kind of harp and a violin, 
with other musical instruments, of his 
own making. His residence is a large 
farm-house, such as is usually occupied 
by cultivators of the soil, whose circum- 
stances are easy, and comparatively afflu- 
ent. His house and premises appear to 
be well stocked with servants and cattle ; 
and on one occasion, when our friends 
visited him, they saw in the yard the 
process going on, by which horses are 
made to tread out the corn, by being 
driven about in a yard where it is strewn. 
On returning this visit, Pierrine Gaston 
drank tea with our friends at Eaux 
Bonnes, when he remarked with great 
simplicity, that he had never tasted tea 
but once before, on which occasion he 
had eaten it dry. We had afterwards the 
pleasure of meeting him at their house, 
and a great treat it was ; for his appear- 
ance, in every respect, equals the idea one 
would form of such a character. His 
figure is above six feet in height, thin, 
agile, and admirably formed. His jet- 
black hair, which hangs in loose curls 
upon his shoulders, tm cut close in front ; 
and this he told us was the custom of the 
country, because of the habits the pea- 
sants have of carrying immense bundles 
of straw upon their heads, and the neces- 
sity there is to see straight before them. 
He wore that day, a short blue jacket,' 
with a handsome sash of crimson silk, 
tied round his body. But his majestic 
brown cap, which he kept on, even in 
the house, from a habit he had acquired, 
in consequence of the keenness of the 
mountain air, was the most striking part 
of his costume, and harmonized with his 
appearance better than any other could 
have done, by casting a deep shadow 
over the thoughtful expression of his 
interesting face. His countenance was 
entirely one of the valley d'Ossau: his 
nose slightly aquiline, his eyes quick 
and intelligent, his eyebrows tilearly pen- 
cilled, and a good deal arched, and his 
regular, white teeth, the most beautiful I 
ever saw. His movements, which were 
as happy and expressive, were at once 
dignified and graceful ; but the most ex- 
traordinary feature in his behaviour was, 
that seeing the floor half covered with 
cai*pet, he could on no account be in- 
duced to tread upon that part, until he 
had taken off his shoes, which he placed 
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under a chair, and resumed when he 
went away. — Summer and Winter in the 
Pyrenees, 



GOING FOR TOO MUCH. 
A dialogus bettoetu John Painter and Thomtu Pike. 

John (by himself*) — ** I expected to see 
Thomas I^ke here, I want sadly to know 
how he ia going on, hut he is always in 
one trouble or another, altering every 
thing and satisfied with nothing. I never 
yet met with his fellow. In every thing 
that he does he goes for too much. He 
is not the man* to thank God for table 
crumbs; give him a loaf and he will want 
two ; and were you to let him have the 
two, he would certainly want ten. What 
a blessing is a contented spirit ! It makes 
our bits and ova drops sweet to us. If we 
have but a crust of bread and a draught 
of water, and can only see God's hand 
offering them to us, they are equal to 
turtle and champagne. * Better is little 
with the fear of the Lord than great 
treasure and trouble therewith,' Prov. xv. 
16. * Better is an handful with quietness, 
than both the hands full with travail and 
vexation of spirit,' Eccles. iv. 6. I wish 
Thomas thougb^o, but he never can 
' let well alone.' As I said, he is always 
meddling, and changing, and repining, 
and going for too much. Make him a 
present of a chicken or a duck, and he 
would grumble that it is not a turkey. 
Give him the money in the Mint, and he 
would not be satisfied without that in the 
Bank of England." 

Thomas comes in. — "What is that, 
John, that you said about the money in 
the Bank of England V 

John, — " Oh ! no matter, for it is not 
at all likely that the money will find its 
way into your pocket or mine. How are 
you going on ? Are things mending with 
you ? Does the world go round to your 
mind now?" 

Thomas, — ** Not exactly, and I hardly 
think it ever will. I have a notion that 
we do things upon too small a scale ; what 
do you think?" 

John. — " Why I think that good things 
are done on too small a scale, all the 
world over ; but as to evil things we do 
them on a scale a great deal too large. 
You do not think that we do too little 
evil, do you?" 

Thomas. — "No! that is not what I 



fi 



mean. 

JbAn.— "Do we fall out too little? take 



too little advantage of one another? or 
have we too little anger, envy, hatred, 
malice, and uncharitableness in our 
hearts?" 

7%om<w.— " No ! no !" 
t/bA«.— "What is it, then? Do you 
think we eat too little ? drink too little ? 
wear out too few clothes ? or pay too little 
in the way of rent and taxes?" 

Thomas.-^*^ No ! no ! altogether dif- 
ferent. If I was in a large way, nobody 
would set on better; but where is the use 
of slaving one's heart out for nothing?" 

John. — " Few things can be clearer 
than this, Thomas : though many men are 
rich, it is the will of God that the greater 
part of mankind shall labour for their 
bread, and better it is humbly to submit 
to his Almighty will than proudly *to 
resist it, for ' who hath hardened himself 
against him, and hath prospered?' Job 
ix. 4. Do you live in the cottage where 
you did?" 

Thomas. — " No, for I wanted the land- 
lord to build me another room at the end 
of it, and he woidd not, for he said it 
would take more than the rent I paid 
him. We quarrelled about it, and he 
told me I had better quit the premises." 

John. — " Did you ever make any use 
of your garden ?" 

Thomas. — " I never got so much as a 
turnip top from it, for it was sadly too 
small. I always intended to throw an- 
other garden into it. If I could have^ 
only had a piece of ground about three 
times as big as it was, it would have an- 
swered my purpose : I would then have 
had some rare cabbages!" 

John. — " I remember your telling me 
that you hoped to have your wages 
raised. Did you succeed?" 

Thomas. — " I cannot say that I did. I 
asked my master to advance me a sliilling 
a week, and he agieed to it ; but, thinks 
I to myself, while I am about it, I may 
as well get two or three shillings as one, 
so I told him that I expected him to raise 
me a shilling or two more. Then said 
he, ' Get about your business as an en- 
croaching, unthankful fellow as you are ; 
for I will not employ you at all.*" 

/oAw.— "Thomas! Thomas! This go- 
ing for too much will be the ruin of you. 
I verily think, that if you had the Lord 
Mayor of London's Mansion-house for a 
dwelling, and the Regent's park for a 
garden, you would want to raise the one 
a little lugher, and to stretcli out the other 
a little wider. You have managed mat- 
ters finely, to be turned out of your 
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cottage, deprived of your garden, and 
discharged irom your place, and all on ac- 
count of your foolish practice of going for 
too fnuch." 

I'homas, — " If I had thought my land- 
lord had heen so peppery, I would have 
said nothing about building me another 
room. And if I had known that my 
master would have sent me adrift, the 
shilling a week extra that he offered me 
would have been taken." 

John. — "Very likely, and you would 
have thought and known these things, if 
you had used common sense, and not 
have run headlong, like a blind buzzard 
as you were, into your old error ; but go 
for too much you will, and it will bring 
you to ruin. I once heard of a sea-cap- 
tain, who was so determined to get a 
victory, and to win honour and glory, 
that he harassed and distressed his men 
continually. He kept them at their exer- 
cise pulling and hauling at the ropes,, 
and running the guns in and out, hour 
after hour, and day after day, to make 
them perfect, till they all hated him. He 
worked them, slaved them, and punished 
them without mercy, until their hearts 
burned with discontent and thirsted for 
revenge." 

7%omas.— "And what became of it 
all r 

John,-^*' Why this, that when at last 
they fell in with an enemy's ship, the 
men refused to fight. The captain talked 
* to them about the honour of old England, 
and about British sailors doing their duty 
in the hour of danger; but it all would 
not do : the truth was, he had gone for 
too much, and his men would not fight 
to gratify his vanity, so that just at the 
time when the poor, blind mortal was 
lifted up with the hope, and almost the 
certainty of a glorious victory, he was 
humbled and brought low, losing not only 
the victory, but also his life. * Pride goeth 
before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall,' Prov. xvi. 18. I heard 
something, Thomas, of your entering into 
a partnership with John Trueman ; he is a 
steady young man. How was it that it 
fell through ? Was it his fault or yours V* 

Thomas, — " Oh ! it was his fault, for I 
was quite willing. Somehow, I am always 
unlucky." 

John. — "How was it then? I should 
like to hear the account." 

lliomas, — Why as he had some money, 
it was agreed that we should try what we 
could do together, and I was to draw out 
of the concern a pound a week ; but it 



struck me that I was standing in my own 
light, in not getting all I could, so I stuck 
out for thirty shillings.'* 

John. — "What after you had agreed 
for a pound? What did he say to that ?" 

Thomas. — " * Why,* said he, * it is not 
so much the money; for if things answer 
thirty shillings a week will not signify : 
but it will be better to try the matter pru- 
dently. Let us first creep and then go, 
better do a little business well, than a 
great deal and lose by it. However I stuck 
out for my thirty shillings." 

John. — "And did he give way?" 

Thomas. — " After a deal of arguing he 
did. Thinks I, perhapi^ he will think all 
the better of me, if I talk a little spirited, 
so I told him that I should like to carry on 
business on a large scale, hit or miss, win 
or lose, and also, that I should expect to 
be first in the firm, and to take the lead 
in every thing." 

John. — " He would not agree to that, I 
suppose?" 

iTiomas. — " Not at first ; but he came 
round afterwards, telling me it should be 
as I said.*' 

John. — " Then it was all settled after 
your own fashion?" 

Thomas. — " Yes, but I had my wits 
about me. Thinks I,^^w is my time. I 
see that his heart is in the thing, and he 
will not give it up for a trifle." 

John. — "Why, what else could you 
want ? he seems to me to have given way 
to you in every thing." 

2'homas, — " So he did ; but there is no- 
thing like striking the iron, while the 
iron s hot. I told him that the last thing I 
should require would be that a few pounds 
should be given me, because I knew more 
of the business than he did. I was ra- 
ther afraid that he would not stand this." 

John. — " Indeed, I think you had some 
reason to fear it. Did he give the mat- 
ter up then?" 

Thomas, — " No, but he looked put out 
a little, and said that he thought I was 
hard upon him. However, every thing 
was settled at last, and we shook hands, 
agreeing to meet the next day to sign an 
agreement that I undertook to get drawn 
up by a lawyer." 

John, — " Do you mean to say, then, 
that you and he are partners now?" 

Thomas, — "Why not exactly; for a 
thought struck me as I went away, that 
though every thing was settled, I might 
as well try to get out of him a trifle 
more, so Iturned back and told him that 
I could not think of being at any expense 
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myself in haying tlie agreement drawn 
up, and that of course, he would settle 
that little matter himself. He turned 
red, and went away without speaking 
another word, and I went off straight to 
the lawyer. The next morning he sends 
me a note, and a pretty note it is. If 
you like, I will read it to you." 

John, — " Ay do, I should like to hear 
it." 

TAoOTfl*.— « In my opinion it does him 
no credit, hut you shall hear. 

' To Thomas Pike, 

* If you can meet with a man who is 
foolish enough to hecome your partner, 
advancing all the money, allowing you to 
be first in the firm, to take the lead in 
every thing, " to carry on business on a 
large scale, hit or miss, win or lose," to let 
you draw out thirty shillings a week, and 
to give you a few pounds into the hargain 
on account of your knowledge of the busi- 
ness : if you can meet with a man, I 
say, who is foolish enough to do these 
things, the sooner you agree with him the 
better. I do not know if you will ever 
find sucli a simpleton; but I do know 
that you will never find him in 

* Yours, John Trueman. 

' P. S. As I could not think of being at 
any expense mys^ in the ' agreement 
that is drawn ujl^^tTtreen us, of course 
you will settle that little matter yourself.' 

'' And so you see he shufiled, in this 
shabby manner out of the concern, and I 
had to pay the lawyer." 

John. — " And most richly you deserved 
it. This was going for too much with a 
ivitness. Thomas! Thomas! when will 
you get the better of this poor, pitiful, 
aiscontented, covetous, and encroaching 
spirit? I once heard of a man of just your 
disposition, for when a friend sent him a 
sack of potatoes, he begged the sack in 
which they were sent ; and when another 
friend made him a present of a goose, he 
had the conscience to send word back, 
that he should be very glad if he would 
please to let him have the giblets." 

Thomas, — " I am not so bad as that 
neither." 

John. — "Not so bad! I should say 
that you are ten times worse. You pro- 
voke me to think evil of you. I really 
do believe that you would not much mind 
plucking a fowl of its feathers for your 
own bed; nor taking fVom a lamb its 
mother's milk if you could get it into 
your own porringer. I understand that 
ivhen your neighbours put together a trifle 



to help on poor Mary Stanley, who was 
left a widow with six small children, you 
were the only one that refused. You did 
not give her a penny." 

Thomas. — "Why should I give away 
what I get? Money is not picked up so 
easily." 

John. — " And after undertaking to 
teach friendless Ned Rogers how to get 
his bread, you altered your mind, and 
told the poor lad he might go to the 
workhouse." 

Thomas. — " I had no time to attend to 
him." 

John, — " Time ! Why it was when you 
were out of place, and all your time was 
your own ; but I see how it is, Thomas : 
you go for too much when it is for your- 
self, and for too little when it is for others. 
I never heard of your going for too much 
in reading your Bible, in keeping holy 
the sabbath, in prayer and praise to the 
Most High, in loving the Saviour, and in 
fearing, obeying, and magnifying the 
Lord of life and glory. I warrant that 
you never go for too much in forgiveness 
of injuries, in faith, virtue, knowledge, 
temperance, patience, godliness, brotherly 
kindness, and charity ; and why, then, in 
an unthankful, miserable, parsimonious, 
and pinching spirit, do you go for too 
much in every case when it is for your 
own benefit? If you must do things on 
a large scale, let justice, mercy, and 
Christian-hearted kindness be on a large 
scale. I love liberality as much as you 
do, and I know that a peasant may have 
a princely spirit, and a working-man, in 
his heart, be as liberal as a lord. ' The 
liberal soul shall be made fat: and he 
that watereth shall be watered also 
himself,' Prov. xi. 25. *The liberal de- 
viseth liberal things ; and by liberal things 
shall he stand,' Isa. xxxii. 8. But your 
princely spirit and your liberality seem to 
consist in doing things on a large scale 
for yourself, and on a small scale for 
your neighbours." 

Thomas, — " You never gave me such 
a dressing as this before." 

John, — " I wish you knew, Thomas, 
the real luxury of doing good to others, 
and you would never be the greedy cor- 
morant you are with regard to yourself. 
Again, I say, that your old failing of going 
for too much is a black mark on ypur 
brow. There are many instances in God's 
holy word, of men going for too much, 
and being punished for it. Pharaoh went 
for too much in requiring the children of 
Israel to make the same quantity of brick 
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when left without straw, as when it was 
found for them ; in oppressing them and 
in pursuing them through the Red Sea, 
and he was overwhelmed hy the raging 
waves. * The Lord overthrew the Egyp- 
tians in the midst of the sea,' Exod. xiv. 
27. Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, went 
for too much in raiinng a mutiny against 
Moses and Aaron, and the earth opened 
her mouth and swallowed them. Bel- 
shazzar went for too much when he made 
his great feast, and drank wine in the 
hallowed vessels of the house of the Lord, 
to the gods of gold and of silver, of brass, 
of iron, of wood, and of stone. The hand- 
writing appeared on the wall, and * in that 
night was Belshazzar the king of the 
Chaldeans slain," Dan. v. 80. And Judas 
went for too much when h« betrayed his 
Master, the Lord of life and glory, for 
thirty pieces of silver, ' and he cast down 
the pieces of silver in the temple, and de- 
parted, and went and hanged himself,' 
Matt, xxvii. 6. Take warning by these 
instances, Thomas, and pray earnestly for 
contentment, for gratitude, and for more 
desire to do good to those around you. 
You may go /or too much in many things, 
but you can never go for too much in 
doing to others as you would they should 
do unto you; nor in fearing God, and 
keeping his commandments." 



USEFULNESS. 

Good deeds are very fruitful ; and not 
so much of their nature, as of God's 
blessing, multipliable. We think ten in 
the hundred extreme and biting usury ; 
God gives us more than a hundred for 
ten ; yea, above the increase of the grain 
which we commend most for multiplica- 
tion. For out of one good action of ours, 
God produceth a thousand; the harvest 
whereof is perpetual : even the faithful 
actions of the old patriarchs, the constant 
sufferings of ancient martyrs live still, 
and do good to all successions of ages by 
their example. For public actions of 
virtue, besides that they are presently 
comfortable to the doer, are also ex- 
emplary, to others : and as they are 
more beneficial to others, so are more 
crowned in us. If good deeds were ut- 
terly barren and incommodious, I would 
seek after them for the conscience of their 
own goodness: how much more shall I 
now be encouraged to perform them, for 
that they are so profitable both to myself 
and to others, and to me in others ! My 



principal care shall be, that while my 
soul lives in glory in heaven, my good 
actions may live upon earth ; and that 
they may be put into the bank and mul- 
tiply, while my body lies in the grave, 
and consumeth. — Bishop HalU 



" GRAVE CONCERNS TO-MORROW." 

In the year b.c. 384, Thebes, a re- 
nowned city of Greece, was reduced by 
the Spartans, and four hundred of its 
principal citizens banished. These ex- 
iles fled to Athens, and about four years 
after, being impatient to return to their 
homes, they entered into a conspiracy for 
that purpose. Leontiades and Archia^ 
were the two polemarks, or governors, of 
Thebes, under the Spartans, and their . 
opposite qualities aggravated the suffer- 
ings of the inhabitants. Leontiades was 
a vigilant party leader, who devoted his 
whole attention to public affairs, and the 
security of his government. On the con- 
trary, Archias was a man of pleasure, 
who desired power that he might obtain 
sensual indulgence. To destroy these 
governors, with others of their party, 
was the object of the conspirators. They 
had friends in the city with whom they 
formed plans, but tl^^igilance of Leon- 
tiades for some time "prevented their ex^ 
ecution. At length, however, toward the 
end of the year b. c. 379, a plan was per- 
fected for the recovery of the city. It 
was agreed that the main body of the 
exiles, headed by Pherenicus, should post 
themselves in the Thriasian plain, near 
Thebes, while a small party — Plutarch 
says twelve, and Xenophon, seven-— 
should make their way into Thebes, and 
join their friends in the city. Among 
these conspirators were Pelopidas, Mel- 
lon, Damoclidas, and Theopompua, men 
conspicuous for their rank. 

In the mean time, Phyllidas, one of the 
most important confederates of the con- 
spirators in Thebes, had appointed a 
banquet, which he was to give to Ar- 
chias, and Philippas, one of his col- 
leagues, under the pretext either of a 
public festival, or of celebrating the ter- 
mination of their year of office, which 
was at hand. He promised Archias that 
he would endeavour towards the close oC 
the entertainment to procure the presence 
of some lewd women,- and as Leontiades 
would not have approved of such wicked- 
ness, Archias had desired that he should 
not be invited. 
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The little band of exiles took different 
roads, entered the city unobserved, and 
met safely in the house of Charon, a re- 
solute partisan, where they were joined by 
others, until the whole number amounted 
to forty-eight. They had not beeji long 
assembled, however, before they were 
threatened with danger. A milage 
came from Archias to summon Charon 
into his presence. It seemed that the 
• plot was discovered; but Archias had 
only heard that some of the exiles were 
concealed in the city, and he had seid 
for Charon, without any suspicion^ '.to 
make inquiries on the subject. Chstob 
denied any knowledge of the circttrtt' 
stance, and Archias and Philippas, wBo 
were at the banquet of Phyllidas, were 
too much heated with wine to think ser 
riously of danger. Soon after, indeed, a 
letter was brought to Archias from an 
Athenian of the same name, who was at 
this time hierophant, the appointed in- 
tepreter of mysteries, communicating to 
him the details of the plot ; and though 
the bearer conjured him to read this 
letter, inasmuch as it unfolded some 
grave concerns, Archias, heated and 
stupified by his debauch, laid it aside 
unopened, exclaiming : " Grave con- 
cerns To-WiftRRow;" and expressed his 
desire for the appearance of the Theban 
women. 

This was the moment chosen for at- 
tacking him. Mellon, and a few of his 
companions, were at the door in disguise 
as women or revellers, and Phyllidas ad- 
mitting them, after a brief struggle, they 
dispatched Archias, Philippas, and the 
other guests. Thebes was finally rescued 
from the power of the Spartans by the 
conspirators. 

How much does the conduct of Archias 
resemble that of the world at large at the 
present day. The drunkard is cautioned 
to think seriously of his doings, because 
the word of God declares that no drunk- 
ard shall inherit the kingdom of heaven, 
(1 Cor.vi. 10;) and he laughingly replies : 
* ' Grave concern s to-morrow.' Reader, 
are you a drunkard ? If you are, remem- 
ber that " to-morrow " may never dawn 
upon you. 

*' The drunlcard is a vessel weakly matin'd, 
That's wrecked and cast away upon dry land." 

The glutton is warned of the results of 
his gluttonous delights, disease and death, 
and bade to prepare for his latter end ; 
and as he Iooks over the dainties spread 
with a lavish hand upon his board, he 



exclaims : " Grave concerns to-vor- 
Row." Reader, are you a glatton? If 
so, you may have so wantonly nmiistered 
to the flesh, that it may reap corrupt 
tion before "to-morrow." 

The man of pleasure is afiectionately 
advised to moderate his desires for the 
things of this world, and to set his 
affections on things above, and as his 
eyes rove upon his visions of earthly 
bliss, he joins the common cry : " Grave 
CONCERNS TO- MORROW.'* Rcsidcr, are you 
a man of pleasure ? If so, remember that 
your eyes may be closed upqti -aU that' is 
dear to you in this world before the sun* 
rise of " to-morrow." 

The rich man who has long been say- 
mg to his soul : " Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years ; take thine 
ease,, eat, drink, and be merry," is cau- 
tioned to think of the day when he must 
pa^twiih his treasures, and to prepare 
ior his latter end; and as he looks upon 
his eoffers and overflowing bams, pleased 
at the goodly prospect^ he joins the uni- 
versal cry : *^ Grave concerns to-mor- 
row." Reader, are you a worldly-minded 
rich man ? If so, this yery night thy 
soul may be required. 

The man who has reached his three- 
score years and ten, is earnestly entreated 
to spend the remnant of his life in pre- 
paring for that dread eternity into which 
it is certain he must soon enter; and, 
strange to say, although one foot is al- 
ready in the grave, he exclaims, also, 
"Grave concerns to-morrow." Reader, 
are you an aged man? If so, we say 
to you with tenfold earnestness, you may 
be numbered among the dead " to-mor- 
row." 



The middle-aged are told of the un- 
certainty of life, and are exhorted to 
prepare for death ; but as they cast their 
eyes upon their vigorous frame, which 
seems built for some thirty years to come, 
reckoning in full confidence upon walk- 
ing the earth during that period, they de- 
spise the exhortation, and say, "Grave 
CONCERNS to-morrow !" Reader, have 
you attained the age of full-blown 
strength ? If you have, although your 
bones may be full of marrow, the stroke 
of death may yet cut you down, and you 
may never see " to-morrow." 

The young are affectionately entreated 
to consider, that though they are in the 
morning of Ijfe, they are not too young 
to die ; that they may be cut down as 
a flower; and with a countenance full 
o^ joy> tbey likewise exclaim, " Grave 
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CONCERNS TO-MORROW." Reader, are you 
young in years ? If so, look at the names 
and ages recorded on tomb-stones, and 
consider that you may be numbered 
among the dead before " to-mon-ow." 

To whatever class, of character you 
may belong, and of whatever age you 
may be, into whose hands these lines may 
fall, oh remember the words of the wise 
man: 

" Boast not thyself of to-morrow, 
For thou knowest not what a day may bring forth." 

Pkot. zxvii. 1. 

Let thesehihtsbeas a letter to warn you 
of the danger of delay in the matter of 
salvation. Throw it not aside as Archias 
did, unheeded, and with the exclamation, 
** Grave concerns to-morrow." Lay 
its warnings to heart, for you may never 
know " to-morrow." Like as Archias was, 
so you may be summoned away from 
earth, and all- you love, suddenly. Even 
now. Death may be standing at your 
door, ready to execute his fearful work. 
St. James saith emphatically, "Go to 
now, 'ye that say. To-day or to-morrow 
we will go into such a city, and con- 
tinue there a year, and buy and sell, and 
get gain : whereas ye know not what shall 
be on the morrow. For what is your life ? 
It is even a vapour, that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away," 
Jas. iv. 13, 14. Prepare then to meet 
thy God ! " Behold, now is the accepted 
time ; behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion," 2 Cor. vi. 2. « To-day if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts," 
Heb. iii. 7, 8. Before the dawn of " to- 
morrow," you may be in that fearful 
place, where its sound is never heard. 
Seek peace then with God now through 
the atoning blood, and the all-suiiicient 
merits of the Lord Jesus Christ. Go, 
seek it at the throne of grace, and de- 
lay not. " He, that being often reproved 
hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be de- 
stroyed, and that without remedy," Prov. 
xxix. 1. — F. 



FRESCO PAINTING. 
We learn from Mr. Latilla that fresco, 
(so called from its being painted on a 
prepared stucco while fresh plastered and 
wet,) is the most masterly of all modes 
for mural adornment. The Greeks intro- 
duced it among the Romans, and most 
of the ancient frescoes and encaustics 
were the work of the former, as those of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. In various 



parts of Italy ancient frescoes have been 
brought to light, and Vasari says, that 
such was the beauty and freshness of 
the baths of Titus, when first opened, 
that Rafiaelle and Giovanni da Udine, 
who had come to see them, remained for 
some time transfixed with amazement. 

Among the advantages of fresco for 
mural decoration are, the absence of glare, 
with exceeding purity and freshness of 
colour. Fresco, reflecting instead of ab- 
sorbing light, renders it particularly 
beautiful by candlelight, though its bland 
mellowness of tone is at all times very 
charming. 

By the practice of this admirable mode 
of painting, the artist will soon lay aside 
the lesser excellences required in oil, as 
they would not be called for, and indeed 
cannot be exercised in it; the firmness 
of touch and celerity necessary for com- 
pleting the part prepared for the day, 
with a constant reference to the effect of 
the whole, will prove to the painter that 
more beauty is caused by simple colour, 
more grandeur by preserving the flow of 
outline, the vigour and general character 
of the subject, than by attending to tints, 
glazings, and all the intricacies of oil. 
Local colour should remain unbroken by 
various hues; and the chMro-scuro in 
fresco seems amply^to supply the want 
of variety of tints. To manage fresco 
well, requires a practice in the large, 
afteir which the painter may successfully 
treat small subjects ; but the material is 
so adapted for an ample area, that its 
beauty and facility of manipulation are 
much lost in very circumscribed limits. — 
Polytechnic Journal, 



THE JOY OF A CHRISTIAN. 
The joy of a Christian in these worldly 
things is limited, and ever awed with 
fear of excess, but recompensed abun- 
dantly with his spiritual mirth : whereas 
the worldling gives the reins to his mind, 
and pours himself out into pleasure, fear- 
ing only that he shall not joy enough. 
He that is but half a Christian, lives but 
miserably ; for he neither enjoy eth God 
nor the world: not God, because be 
hath not grace enough to make him bis 
own; not the world, because he hath 
some taste of grace, enough to show him 
the vanity and sin of his pleasures. So 
the sound Christian hath his heaven 
above, the worldling here below, the un- 
settled Christian nowhere. — Bishop Hall, 
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The detenuination of Charles to pro- 
ceed in the course upon which he had 
entered, was shown immediately after his 
return from Scotland by appointing Laud 
to succeed Abbot, aa archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Land has recorded, that on the 
Bama day he had the offer from an autlio- 
rized party to be made a cardinal. He de- 
clined, but evidently had not the reluctance 
which any ecclesiastic really attaclied to 
the Reformation would have felt. Ab:iut 
this time, the king and liis advisers gave 
cause for new suspicions of their sincer- 
ity, by sending an envoy to Rome, as 
from the queen, and allowing three ac- 
credited ngents of the pope to reside in 
London, in succession, till 1640. This 
request for the cardinal's hat for Land 
seems to have originated with the queen, 
whose priests were afterwards sent to the 
pope's nuncio, at Paris, where the latter 
spoke highly in praise of Laud, and of liis 
-witlinpiess to show favour to the papists. 
The following statement of the modern 
Romish historian of England, is import- 
ant. He saya that Panazsni, the second 
of the three agents, from Rome, in De- 
cember, 1634, was received graciously by 
the queen, and assured through secretary 
Windebank, that he might remain in 
safety. From his despatches, it appears 
that among the most zealous churchmen, 
tliere were some who, alarmed at the in- 
creasing numbers, and persevering hos' 






tility of the Puritans, began to think of 
a re-union with the see of Rome, as the 
best safeguard for the church of Eng- 
land. Of this number were Windebank, 
Cottington, Goodman, bishop of Glouces- 
ter, and Montagu, bishop of Chichester. 
The latter conferred three limes with the 
Italian on the subject, and assured him 
that the English clergy would not refiise 
the pope a supremacy, purely spiritual, 
■'■ -' was admitted by the French 
; that among the prelates, three 
only, those of Durliam, Salisbury, and 
Exeter, would object; and that Laud, 
though he was too timid and too canliovis 
to commit himself by an open avowal, 
was in reality desirous of such an union. 
In 1632, the reading of the Book of 
Sports was again commanded; this was 
'le proceedings 

easures for the 
of the Lord's- 
was distasteful to 
savouring of puri- 
lanism ; but they forgot the especial 
blessings promised to nations and public 
bodies, as well as to individuals, who keep 
the Sabbath ; and surely their opposition 
led to increased profaneness, and added 
to the national guilt. This recalls to 
mind the description of Jndah, given by 
the propbel, "She obeyed not the voice; 
she received not correction ; she trusted 
not in the Lord ; she drew not neat to 
her God. Her princes within ber are 



to dl 
of two judges 
had given fori 
better outward ob» 
day. Such a meas 
Laud and the court, 
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roaring lions; her judges are evening 
wolves. — Her prophets are light and 
treacherous persons : her priests have 
polluted the sanctuary, they have done 
violence to the law. The just Lord is in 
the midst thereof; he will not do ini- 
quity : every morning doth he hring his 
judgment to light, he faileth not," 
Zeph. iii. 2 — 5. 

Laud evidently was determined to put 
down all true and vital religion, if it savour- 
ed of what was regarded as puritanism. The 
judges hefore mentioned were compelled 
to revoke their order at the next circuit ; 
and every hishop was directed to reauire 
that the Book of Sports, issued hy king 
James, should he again read in all the 
churches. May's History of the Parlia- 
ment of England states, that <*this at- 
tempt to put down Puritanism hy setting 
up irreligion, instead of producing the 
intended effect, may credibly be thought 
to have been one motive to a stricter ob- 
servance of that day. Many men who 
had before been loose and careless, began 
upon that occasion to enter into a more 
serious consideration of it, and were 
ashamed to be invited by the authoritv of 
churchmen, to that which themselves, at 
the best, could but have pardoned in them- 
selves, as a matter of infirmity." 

In the visitation of his new diocese, 
Laud enforced an exact observance of 
outward regulations and ceremonials, and 
did much to repair and beautify the 
churches, even causing the king to un- 
dertake to restore St. Paul's to its former 
splendour ; but every thing opposing his 
own doctrinal views was discountenanced, 
and as much as possible put down. Hin- 
derances were thrown in the way of ob- 
taining ordination by any who differed 
from him ; and in stopping the lectures 
in churches, he followed out the course he 
openly adopted early in 1633, when by the 
aid of the star chamber, he put an end to 
a trust, designed to devote large subscrip- 
tions to the purchase of livings, and the 
endowment of lectures in populous neigh- 
bourhoods, to be supplied by pious and 
active clergymen. These lectures were 
chiefly established in towns, and were 
very needful for the instruction of the 
people, when a large part of the pastors 
were incompetent to preach to their 
flocks. The amount raised for these pur- 
poses was declared forfeited to the crown, 
and the trustees threatened with personal 
punishment, if they attempted to carry on 
their praiseworthy design. From this fact, 
it is not difficult to suppose how Laud 



would have regarded the efforts of Bible, 
Tract, and Missionary Societies, had he 
lived in the present day ! 

The care for repairing churches could 
not but please afl reflecting minds, till 
they saw that the chief efforts were not 
to render the edifices commodious for in- 
creasing congregations, and suitable for 
the celebration of Divine worship, so that 
all might unite therein, but rather that 
especial facilities might be given for the 
celebration of what was called the sacri- 
fice of the eucharist ; changing the re- 
verend and due participation of the Lord's 
Supper into the performance of a sacri- 
ficial memorial. The tables were removed 
to the east end of the churches, placed 
altar-wise, inclosed with rails, and raised 
on steps ; this was enforced so as to op- 
pose, and set aside a canon upon the 
subject then existing. In many cases by 
litigation, and the removal of galleries, 
monuments, and other erections within 
the church, attempts were made farther 
to sanction the idea of a specil* manifest- 
ation of the Deity at one part iif the build- 
ing, forgetful of the scriptural d^riaration, 
" Howbeit the Most High dwelleth nqt in 
temples made with hands," Acts vii. 48. 
Serious offence was hereby given to many 
reflecting minds ; the more from the pains 
and penalties inflicted by the spiritual 
courts on all who resisted their proceed- 
ings ; and shortly after thesfebourts were 
conducted in the name of the bishops, 
and not of the king as heretofore. In the 
consecration of the church of St. Kathe- 
rine Cree, in London, Laud carried more 
fully into practice his love for ceremonials, 
to the alarm of many, and the disgust of ^ 
the nation in general, introducing several 
ceremonies directly opposed to what had 
been custoi^iary on the like occasions, 
since the Reformation. As Pgaa^j^, ob» ^ 
serves, in reference to this f^S^sejcii^ony 
'^ Laud attempted innovations in tbe ce- 
remonies of the church, at a season he 
ought to have left them in the state he 
found them." 

One of the churches repaired at conai^ 
derable cost about this period, was thai 
of St. Peter's, ComhiU, represented ui 
the annexed engraving, of which church 
a tradition was current, and recorded on • 
a tablet then placed therein, that the 
church was the first Christian edifice for 
worship erected in London, being origi- 
nally founded on that spot a. d. 1 79, by 
Lucius, said to have been the first Chria- 
tian king in Britain. In itsd^ the le- 
gendary story is of no value, biift the re* 
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ference to Lucius may be considered as 
forming a part of the chain of irrefragable 
evidence^ which establishes undeniably the 
existence of a purer Christian faith in our 
land, before Augustine, on the sending of 
pope Gregory, had introduced the more 
corrupted form of Christianity prevalent 
in the sixth and seventh centuries. 

Some other instances must be shown 
of the impolitic and violent proceedings 
of the ruling party. Prynne, a learned 
barrister, was tried in the star chamber ; 
his offence was, that in a volume against 
stage plays he had used expressions rela- 
tive to actresses, which some applied to the 
queen, though his work was published 
some weeks before a mask in which she 
appeared as a performer. Laud excited 
the royal wrath against Prynne. The 
work was condemned as seditious; the 
author was fined £5000, pilloried, and 
his ears cut off; while the societies of law- 
yers were induced to show their disagree- 
ment with their associate, by acting a 
masked pageant which cost £21,000. 
This was jiti 1632, but in his imprison- 
ment, Prynne wrote a tract still more 
violent, in which he feflected on the pre- 
lates : for this, by direction of Laud, he 
was again tried with Bastwick and Bur- 
ton, who had also written against prelacy. 
They were all condemned to the pillory, 
and loss of their ears. They were after- 
wards sent to Scilly, Guernsey, and Jer- 
sey, to be imprisoned, debarred from pen 
and ink, and not allowed to see any 
friends or reln^ives. Their sufferings were 
regarded as martyrdom. Prynne having 
already lost his ears, the executioner cut 
away the scraps of flesh that remained. 
Laud openly took part in these proceed- 
ings; th^gh he might have plainly 
seen that \e was contending, not with 
a few enthusiastic, discondmted spirits, 
but wilhlihe general feeling of the nation ; 
and he pushed forward that terrible en- 
gine of oppression, the star chamber, into 
active contest with the press. An in- 
stance of his unforgiving anger was 
shown in the prosecution of bishop Wil- 
liams, once his friend ; but having coun- 
selled the king against these acts of seve- 
rity on the plea of religion, he was prose- 
cuted, and, after a suit which lasted many 
years, condemned in 1639 to be suspended 
from his office, and heavily fined, his 
crowning offence being that a letter ad- 
dressed to him was found in his pocket, 
in vl]||ib the writer spoke with disrespect 

of h^ffisi" 

An^fifcr case which was regarded as 



still more favourable to popery, was that 
of Sherfield, the recorder of Salisbury. 
He bad in various ways shown readiness 
to support the measures of the ruling 
party, but there were some pictorial re- 
presentations decidedly idolatrous, in a 
church which he attended, having been 
originally monastic, and a private chapel, 
till given to the parish during the last 
reign. Here was a window, having seven 
pictures of God the Father, as an aged 
man, in a coat of red and blue, engaged 
in creating the world, depicted with all 
the grossness and abs\u*dity of the darkest 
ages, before which ignorant people were 
still repeatedly seen kneeling and wor- 
shipping as in the days of popery. Sher- 
field, with the consent of the vestry, at 
which six magistrates were present, of- 
fered to replace this window with plain 
glass, and, being about to proceed to 
London, he broke the objectionable panes 
of glass, that the workmen might not 
mistake the window to be removed. 
Three years after, he was cited in the star 
chamber for breaking a church window. 
Laud aggravated the offence, and palli-^ 
ated the idolatry by referring to the pi|««> 
sage, Dan. vii. 1 3, where the prophet speakfi 
of the Ancient of days. Strafford supported 
the bishop, but the earl of Dorset, who 
also sat as judge, said the prosecutor 
ought to be punished, and not Sheffield. 
This obliged Laud to mitigate the fine he 
at first proposed, but Sherfield was sen« 
tenced to pay 500/., while the first cost 
of the glass did not exceed forty shil- 
lings. A prebendary of Durham was 
fined and imprisoned for publicly censur- 
ing the dean for having placdi laiPiumber 
of lighted candles on the cai^munion 
table ; two lecturers were imprisoned fwr 
preaching against crucifixes; and Laud 
did not hesitate to require bishop Hall to 
omit passages in an intended publication 
in which he spoke of the pope as Anti- 
christ. 

Laud was not contented with filling 
what would now be called the place of 
prime minister : he entered into the de- 
tails of ofiice, and took the place of one 
of the lords commissioners of the trea- 
sury on the death of the earl of Portland, 
who had been a decided opponent of his 
policy. His eager temper, and ignorance 
of business, caused him to be repeatedly 
imposed upon : he found himself unequal 
to its duties, and gave up the ofiice in 
1635, but prevailed upon the king to 
continue it in the hands of an ecclesiastic. 
J.uzon, bishop of London, was appointed. 

2 A 2 
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Laud's own remark upon this occasion 
may be copied; it needs no comment 
After entenng the appointment which was 
made on a Sunday, he adds : " No church- 
man had it since Henry the Seventh's 
time ; and now, if the church will not 
hold up themselves, under God, I can 
do no more." 

Nor was this the only clerical appoint- 
ment to a high temporal office. Arch- 
bishop Spottiswood was made lord chan- 
cellor of Scotland. Whatever may have 
been Laud's design, his proceedings cer- 
tainly showed not only zeal without 
knowledge, but also they tended to de- 
stroy the object he sought to obtain. The 
people could not but feel that " coming 
events cast their shadows before :" and 
there was very much that recalled to 
mind the days of popery, while the iron 
hand of despotic power exercised by the 
church of Rome, and the sufferings of 
their martyred forefathers, were still 
fresh in the remembrance of the nation. 
Time had not effaced these recollections, 
nor could they hear with indifference the 
contemptuous reflections frequently cast 
on the English reformers by the ruling 
ecclesiastics. From Laud's own corre- 
spondence with Strafford, it appears that 
he flrmly resolved to pursue an unyield- 
ing course, believing that he should there- 
by establish those principles which he 
considered of vital importance. He 
thought severity must eventually succeed, 
and adopted as his resolution, " thorough 
and thorough," expressing bis belief that 
a little more severity would cure ^* the 
itch for libellings." But his rigour only 
increased the number of his enemies. 
Added to the sufferers for conscience' sake, 
were many who were punished for in-egu- 
lar and vicious conduct ; for it is certainly 
to his credit that he spared no offenders 
for their rank, but all tnese were ready to 
act against him, and the cause he identi- 
fied with himself. The court of high 
commission was that which chiefly car- 
ried on these prosecutions. This was a 
kind of national bishop's court, with larger 
powers than those of the dioceses, em- 
bracing the questions of religion and mo- 
rality which had belonged to the jurisdic- 
tion of the clergy in the middle ages. All 
the provincial bishops' courts could ap- 
peal to this superior tribunal, which was 
created at the commencement of the first 
parliament under Elizabeth. As the com- 
missioners were selected in nearly equal 
numbers from the clergy and laity, their 
discussions were not always of an eccle* 



siastical character, and sometimes in- 
fringed upon the laws of the country. 
The House of Commons now would have 
abolished this instrument of arbitrary 
rule, but the utmost accomplished at that 
time, was to keep it under some sort of 
restraint. 

The most important impost levied by 
royal authority, was that called ship- 
money, which was the especial cause that 
placed Charles in collision with some of 
the most able and virtuous of his sub- 
jects. A naval force being required to 
carry into effect a secret treaty between 
England and Spain, Noy, the attorney- 
general, who, on being' appointed to that 
office, had deserted the popular party, 
discovered that, on special emergencies, 
writs had sometimes been directed to the 
sea-poi*ts and maritime counties, direct- 
ing them to supply the crown with some 
ships. Similar writs were now issued, and 
the demand extended to the inland coun- 
ties. An unusual sum of 200,000/. was 
thus collected, and it was applied to the 
purpose designed; but it involved the 
principle of allowing the monarch to de- 
cide alone as to the extent of national 
danger, and to provide at his sole plea- 
sure the relief he thought needful. A 
decision in its favour was obtained from 
the judges. Hence lord Strafford argued 
that as it was lawful for the king to im- 
pose a tax to equip the navy, it must be 
equally so to raise money for an army, 
which might be employed for aggression 
as well as for defence, adding, ''This de- 
cision of the judges will, therefore, make 
the king absolute at home, and formidable 
abroad." 

The collision between the crown .and 
the subject in the case of ship-money, was 
brought on in 1637, by the refusal of 
John Hampden, a landowner in Bucking- 
hamshire, and a friend of the late Sir 
John Eliot, to pay the sum of 201. : this 
payment being required, he desired to 
have its legality determined. The ques- 
tion was solemnly argued eleven days, 
and precedents as early as the da^^s of the 
Saxons were referred to. The leading 
argument against the impost, was the re- 
peated declarations of statutes, and in the 
recent petitions of right, that no free man 
should be taxed without his own consent; 
that is, no subject should be required to 
pay taxes without the authority of parlia- 
ment. At length the decision was given; 
seven judges were in favour of the crown, 
including Finch, the chief justice, who 
had been speaker in the last parliament. 
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Only two, Crook and Hatton, spoke deci- 
sively against the claim of the crown ; 
two decided against it in the case hefore 
them, hut on minor grounds; and one 
judge sent his opinion against it, written 
from his sick chamber. The public at- 
tention was fixed on this discussion, which 
plainly involved the question, whether the 
government should continue a limited 
monarchy, or become absolute : in former 
times, this question had been between the 
king and the nobles; it was nowbetween 
the crown and the people. 

The partizans of the court rejoiced in 
this decision as a victory, but it was in 
fact a defeat ; the arguments on which 
the judges had decided were publicly 
known and duly appreciated. Thus every 
step in the course pursued by the king's 
advisers, even if successful for the mo- 
ment, only strengthened the opposition 
accumulating against them. But so blind 
were they to the probable consequences, 
that lord Wentworth wrote to Charles 
that it was the greatest service the law- 
yers had done the crown in his times. 
Some of the judges defended the at- 
torney general, who openly declared that 
the king of England was "an absolute 
monarch." 

In Ireland also arbitrary measures were 
pursued. At the commencement of the 
war with Spain, the king feared an inva- 
sion of Ireland by the Spaniards, and 
raised an army for the defence of that 
island. To provide for these troops was 
difficult, but support was promised by 
some of the chief landed proprietors upon 
certain conditions, a part of which only 
related to the security of landed pro- 
perty, but some of them were considered 
by archbishop Usher, and other Protest- 
ant prelates, as promoting popery. The 
king consented on receiving 120,000/. ; 
but he found it advisable to evade the 
performance of his engagement, which, 
of course, excited much discontent ; the 
natives and the Romish party having in 
several respects acted upon their expect- 
ations, without waiting for any legal per- 
mission. They had even occupied some 
of the churches, and restored the perform- 
ance of the mass. To enforce the royal 
authority, viscount Wentworth, after- 
wards earl of Strafford, was appointed lord 
deputy in 1633. He proceeded upon the 
principle, that Ireland was a conquered 
country, to be dealt with at the pleasure 
of the English monarch ; he went thither, 
siipported by Laud, and resolved to carry 
out the claims advanced by Charles. His 



arbitrary views had already been shown 
when ruling the English counties in the 
north. A parliament was summoned at 
Dublin, every care being taken to secure 
the majority ; and then Wentworth an- 
nounced that some of the promised con- 
cessions should be granted, but that others 
pressed so hard upon the royal preroga- 
tives, that the king could not allow them. 
The most material proceeding placed a 
large portion of the landed property of 
Ireland at the disposal of the king, by 
setting aside the rights of the present 
possessors by legal measures, so as to 
compel the rightful owners to hold their 
estates by the sufferance of the crown. In 
some instances, juries were fined, and in- 
timidated to give their verdicts according 
to the directions of the lord deputy. This 
displeased the laity, while both the clergy 
and laity were obliged to submit to new 
laws or canons, doing away the independ- 
ence of the Irish church. These points 
being carried, Strafford wrote : ** Now I 
can say that the king is as absolute here, as 
any prince in the whole world can be." 
He believed that he should best support 
these measures by continuing the parlia- 
ment ; but the king ordered him to dis- 
solve it, stating that his experience of 
parliaments showed " that they were of 
the nature of cats ; they grow rusty with 
age." Wentworth then proceeded with 
some arbitrary measures affecting the 
secqrity of the landed estates, and would 
have seized a large portion of Con- 
naught to be disposed of by the crown. 
His temper was violent, and his whole 
conduct rendered him very unpopu- 
lar; he even caused lord Mountnorris 
to be sentenced to death by a court 
martial for a casual expression. The 
unpopularity of the lord deputy induced 
him to visit England in 1636, when 
he defended his proceedings before the 
council, received the royal sanction, and 
returned to his government, where a 
general conspiracy among the Papists was 
already secretly organized. 



THE WILLOW.— No. II. 

The an-angement of plants belonging 
to the genus Salix is attended with many 
perplexing difficulties, and, notwithstand- 
ing increased attention given to the sub- 
ject of late years, is as yet scarcely de- 
fined. This is by no means surprising, 
when we consider the extraordinary 
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number of species included within it, and 
the still more numerous varieties con- 
tinually discovered. Ray, the earliest 
botanist who entered on the subject, enu- 
merated ten species growing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cambridge ; Linneus, in 
1 753, described thirty-one species ; and 
Wildenow, forty years after, one hun- 
dred and sixteen species. Sir J. E. Smith, 
in 1819, enumerated one hundred and 
forty-one species, which have been further 
increased by recent discoveries to two 
hundred and fifty-four. Loudon describes 
at length one hundred and seventy, which 
he arranges in twenty-four groups, ac- 
cording to their general appearance ; 
besides these, he mentions fitly others 
which have been introduced into Eng- 
land, though pot assimilated to any of 
his groups. Here, then, we have a tangi- 
ble proof of the infinite wisdom to design, 
and power to achieve, which we acknow- 
ledge as attributes of the God of nature. 
We speak of the willow, and, perhaps, 
scarcely allow it a place among " the 
trees of the wood," forgetful or ignorant 
that within this undervalued family are 
nnmber^d upwards of two hundred plants, 
all agreeing in every important particu- 
lar, and yet each so various as to be dis- 
tinguished from every other. How does 
the utmost stretch of the boasted mind 
of man sink into insignificance, and the 
creature appear as nothing, while the 
Creator is exalted as " wonderful in coun- 
sel, and excellent in working." 

It would far exceed the limits of our 
pr^ent paper merely to enumerate these 
varied species ; yet to give the reader as 
enlarged a view as possible of the scarce 
bounded field of interest suggested by our 
subject, we purpose to specify the appear- 
ance and distinct properties of the princi- 
pal native species. 

Salix alba, the white, or Huntingdon 
willow, derives its name from the whitish 
appearance of the leaves, which are 
covered on both sides with short silky 
hairs. It is found in all parts of Europe 
and the north of Asia, and is one of the 
largest trees of the species, growing from 
fifty to sixty feet high, even in inferior 
soils. In a favourable situation it often 
exceeds seventy feet. The timber it yields 
is very white and smooth, and is used for 
most of the domestic purposes which 
have been alluded to. I'he bark, which 
is thick, and full of cracks, is used 
both in medicine and for tanning; the 
charcoal is prized in the manufacture of 
gunpowder ; and the wood, even when 



green, makes excellent fue . It is this 
species of which, in the north of Europe, 
the leaves and young shoots are dried as 
winter fodder for the cattle ; the inner 
bark even, in seasons of scarcity, is 
ground, and, when mixed with oatmeal, 
made into bread. This is the tree so 
generally found beside the brooks and 
streams or marshy pools, as to have be- 
come almost identified, in every mind, 
with such scenes. From the general 
custom of lopping the shoots as they 
spring forth, a white willow is rarely seen 
in perfection. The very practice which 
enhances its utility, by multiplying its 
valuable supply of strong straight poles 
for stakes, handles, etc., greatly dimin- 
ishes its picturesque appearance. Yet 
even a pollarded willow has its beauties : 
the nigged curving trunk ; the knobbed 
summit, whence shoots of ever}' size and 
length diverge ; the small quivering leaf, 
glistening in the sunbeam like a veil 
of silver tissue, present an appearance, 
which, taken in the whole, no lover of 
nature can pass unheeded. 

Salix RusselUanay so named in honour 
of the duke of Bedford, who first brought 
it into notice, frequently grows from 
eighty to ninety feet high, and is one of 
the most valuable trees of the species. 
Mr. Lowe, in his survey of Kottingham- 
shire, observes, that in eight years from 
the time of planting, the poles will yield 
a net profit of 214/. per acre. The bark 
of this tree is superior to that of the oak 
for tanning, and has been used success- 
fully, as a substitute for cinchona, ia 
agues, as we have already stated. The 
famous tree at Lichfield, known as Dr. 
Johnson's willow, was of this species. 
Though incorrectly stated to have been 
planted by his father, it was, to use bis 
own expression, *'the delight of bis 
early and waning life," and on every 
visit to his native place, he always re- 
paired to it. In 1781, he requested a 
physician of the town to measure it, ob- 
serving it was the largest tree of the 
kind he had ever seen, and therefore 
wished its size to be recorded. The cijr- 
cumference of the trunk, at the ground, 
was then fifteen feet nine inches; and 
below the spot where it divided into fif- 
teen large branches (at twelve feet and 
a-half from the ground) thirteen feet 
The tree was forty-nine feet in height, 
and overshadowed an extent of ground 
containing nearly four thousand square 
feet. Till 181Q it continued to Inereaae 
in size, «nd then measured twenty- one 
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feet in girth at the ground. That year it 
was severely injured by a storm, and from 
that time rapidly decayed. An acci- 
dental fire, in 1825, nearly consumed its 
venerable relics ; but it stood till April 
29, 1829, when it was blown down by 
a violent storm, and its remains were 
converted into snuff boxes, and other 
small articles. The owner of the ground 
on which it had stood regretted much 
the fall of so interesting a memorial of 
his celebrated townsman, and recollect- 
ing that a few months before a large 
branch blown off had been used for pea 
sticks, examined these, and discovered 
that one had taken root. This, with some 
c^emony, was removed to the site of its 
illustrious progenitor; it flourished, and 
is now twenty feet high. 

Salix fragiUs, the crack willow, in 
many respects much resembles the last 
named species. The cut in Fi«/or for July, 
page 258, delineates its general appear- 
ance. The name originates in the extreme 
brittleness of its branches, which, in the 
^ring especially, will break from the 
trunk at the slightest blow. The timber 
of this tree is said, by many, to be su- 
perior to that of S, alba. 

S, eaprea, the round-leaved, or goat- 
sallow, is said to be so called from goats 
browsing eagerly on the early blowing 
catkins. The leaves of this are rounder 
and more crowded than in any other 
species. In some parts of the country 
these golden-tufted blossoms are gathered 
and worn, or put up in churches on the 
Sunday before Eaister. The branches 
are ornamented with spring flowers, and 
denominated palms. Such, when branches 
of the true oriental palm could not be 
procured, were, and still: are in Roman 
Catholic countries, carried in solemn pro- 
cession on that day. It is easy to trace 
the origin of this custom to the public 
entry of the Saviour into the city of Jeru- 
salem. The ** people that were come to 
tiie feast, when they heard that Jesus was 
coming to Jerusalem, took branches of 
palm trees, and went forth to meet him, 
and cried, Hosanna : Blessed is the King 
of Israel that cometh in the name of the 
Lord," John xii. 12, 13. 

Ffom Olivet's sequestered seats, 

What sounds of transport spread t 
What concourse moves through Salem's streets, 

To Ziori's holy head 1 
Behold Him there, in lowliest guis«, 

The Saviour of mankind I 
Triumphal shouts before him rise, 

And shouts reply behind : 
And " Strike," they cry, " your loudest string ; 
He comes 1 Hosanna to our King." 



S. ffminaUi, the common osier, is also 
of vigorous growth. The leaves are long 
and narrow, of a blueish green, covered 
below with a white hoary down. This is 
the species most extensively cultivated, 
its long and flexible shoots being pecu- 
liarly adapted for hoops, hampers, crate 
work, ana coarse baskets. For the finer 
sorts of basket work, the sorts most pre- 
ferred are S. Forhyanoy S, rubra, S» tri' 
andria, and S, vitellina. These all are 
distinguished for the long tough rods they 
send forth after every repeated cutting. 
They are generally planted by the side 
of rivers and streams, or on small islands 
called osier holts. The Thames and the 
Cam are especially noted for these, and 
the extensive fenny districts of Hunting- 
donshire and Cambridgeshire yield an 
abundant supply. The shoots are gener- 
ally cut in the autumn, after the fall of 
the leaf; they are tied up in bundles, 
termed bolts, and if intended to be peeled 
before using, are set upright, on their 
thick ends, in standing water, for some 
months. These, when sold to the basket- 
maker, are measured by a band called 
an ell, (three feet nine inches.) A bolt 
measuring an ell will fetch in the dis- 
tricts where they are grown, \s, 6d, a 
bundle, but much more in the neighbour- 
hood of London. For the finer sorts of 
work, the rods are then peeled ; a simple 
operation, generally performed by old 
men and women, by means of two iron 
rods, united at one end, like a pair of 
tongs. The hinged end, which is sharp- 
ened for the purpose, is thrust into the 
ground, to hold the instrument firm ; the 
peeler then draws the osier through it, 
till the bark is stripped off. Peeled rods 
not only keep better, but fetch a higher 
price than those unpeeled — ^from 5«. to 7«. 
a bolt in the neighbourhood of London. 

The simple art of basket-making, 
formerly known to every countryman, is 
now, in England, almost exclusively con- 
fined to those who follow it as a trade. 
The different sorts of hampers, baskets, 
etc., are of course each constructed in a 
different way, though the principle and 
routine in all is the same. The article is 
begun in the centre of the bottom of the 
basket, bending the main ribs upward, 
and wattling or twisting finer rods round 
and between these. Simple as the pro- 
cess appears, and trivial as the manufac- 
ture and the article produced may be re- 
garded, yet in how many ways do these 
osier or willow rods, promote our comfort 
and convenience. Were we by any 
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accident deprived of the utensils thus 
constructed, how difficult would it be to 
supply their place; for they combine with 
the capacity of retaining every descrip- 
tion of substance the important qualities 
of lightness, strength, cheapness, and 
cleanliness. In this useful manufacture 
the tatooed savage slaves of ancient Bri- 
tain once surpassed the luxurious and 
polished masters of the world ; the 
marshes of the conquered island, and 
the superior skill acquired by its barbar- 
ous inhabitants from practice, supplied 
the haughty yet refined citizen of Rome, 
with the useful and ornamental bascuda. 
These, history tells us, were exported in 
large quantities from Britain to Rome; 
and, from their delicacy of fabric and 
elegance of workmanship, brought a high 
price. Juvenal, describing the luxurious 
furniture of the table, enumerates 

" Baskets, and a thousand othei dishes;" 

and Martial thus personifies one of them : 

** From Britain's painted sons I came, 
And basket is my barbarous name ; 
But now I am so modish grown. 
That Rome would claim me for her own." 

Basket-work, or wattling, was in those 
ancient times of no little consequence to 
these uncivilized nations furnished with 
materials of defence, and skill to use 
them. For want of proper tools to fell 
trees, boats of wicker work covered with 
skins, were used for many ages, in differ- 
ent parts of Europe. The coracles, or 
portable fishing boats now used on the 
Seveni, are vestiges of these ancient Brit- 
ish barks. 

The bending willow into barks they twine. 
Then line the work with spoils of slaughtered 

kine ; 
Such are the floats Venetian fishers know, 
Where in dull marshes stands the settling Fo ; 
On such to neighbouring Gaul, allured by gain, 
The bolder Britons cross the swelling main. 

Rows's LUCAK. 

But truth compels us to allude to a 
yet further purpose to which our fore- 
fathers applied the osier twigs their 
marshes afforded. They discharged no 
trifling part in the barbarous rites of 
druidical worship. Cesar tells us that it 
was an article of their creed that nothing 
but the life of man could atone for the life 
of man. Hence, on solemn occasions, 
V they formed a huge colossal figure of 
a man, of osier twigs, and having filled 
it with human beings, and surrounded 
it with hay and other combustible ma- 
terials, they set fire to the pile, and re- 
duced it, with all the miserable creatures 



included in it, to ashes." Blessed be the 
name of the Lord, who, in the fulness of 
time, revealed a different atonement by 
which the blood of Christ Jesus, re- 
deemed from everlasting death the souls 
of all who believe on him. While we 
trace in the records of history scenes 
like that above described, transacted on 
the shores of our own island, let boasting 
be for ever excluded, and grateful adoring 
love be increased to Him who has made 
us to differ, by the contrast of its past 
and present state. 

Cato, describing the appendages to a 
rural establishment, ranks the Salietum, 
that is, willow plantation, as the third in 
importance, even before the olive ground, 
the meadow, or corn field. This was on 
account of its connexion with the vine- 
yard, as supplying twigs wherewith to 
bind the young shoots. Columella de- 
scribes the chestnut, the willow, and the 
reed, as the dowries of a vineyard ; and 
Pliny observes, " The willow furnishes 
long props for supporting the vine, the 
bark may be employed for tying up the 
shoots, and the young shoots are em- 
ployed in basket making." From his 
account, the species most used appear to 
have been S, alba, S. vitellina, and iS*. 
viminalis. 

The weeping willow (S. Babylonica) is 
a native of the east, and though but of 
comparatively recent introduction into 
England, is one of the most picturesque 
and universally cultivated species. It is 
said that it was first brought to England, 
about 17t30, by an Aleppo merchant; 
though th» generally received account 
ascribes its introduction to accident, and 
attributes its naturalization to the poet 
Pope. He, happening to be present 
when a basket was received from Turkey 
or the Levant, observed some of the 
twigs fastened round it appeared as if 
they might vegetate, and requested them, 
observing at the same time, '* Perhaps 
they may produce something that we 
have not in England." One of these, 
which he planted in the garden of his 
villa at Twickenham, took root, grew, 
and, in a few years, became a flourishing 
tree, said to be the parent of all now in 
our island. This tree was cut down, in 
the beginning of the present century, by 
the then possessor of the premises, to 
avoid the constant and annoying intru- 
sions of visitors. 

The weeping willows planted to mark 
the spot where the body of Napoleon, 
the mighty conqueror, the scourge of his 
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generation, was entombed, have attracted 
no slight share of public attention. The 
tree is not indigenous to St. Helena, but 
was introduced about the year 1810, with 
many other European shrubs and trees, 
by governor Beatson. Few of these sur- 
vived tlie attacks of the numerous goats 
which abound on the island, but among 
those which survived was a weeping 
willow, planted, with some others, beside 
a spring of water, near Longwood. To 
this spot, named Slade's valley, Napoleon 
was much attached ; he caused a seat to 
be placed under the tree, and frequently 
resorted thither. So partial was he to 
the place, that he was heard to say, that, 
if he must be buried in St. Helena, he 
should wish to be laid there. In com- 
pliance with this desire, he was there in- 
terred, although his favourite tree had 
been completely shattered in a violent 
storm which is said to have devastated 
the island on the night in which he died. 
Madame Bertrand, one of his suite, 
caused several cuttings of the tree to be 
planted on the spot. These took root, 
and from them many slips and plants 
have been procured, and sent to dinerent 
countries. One of the first brought to 
England is in the garden of the Roebuck 
tavern, at Richmond ; thev are now very 
common, and may be easily obtained. 

Linneus observes, of the S. herhaceaf 
" This willow is the least of all trees." 
This is a native of the Welsh and Highland 
mountains, as well as of those of Scandi- 
navia. Dr. Clarke says of it, in his 
travels in Norway, " Half-a-dozen trees, 
with all their branches, leaves, flowers, 
and roots, might be compressed within 
two pages of a lady's pocket book, with- 
out coming into contact with each other. 
The author, in collecting them for his 
herbary, has frequently compressed twenty 
of these trees between two of the pages of 
a duodecimo volume." More recent bo- 
tanists have considered these as rather 
the shoots from a procumbent stem, than 
individual plants. ^' In Switzerland," says 
M. de Candolle, " some species of willow 
(iS*. retusa, herbacea, and reticulata,) 
spread over the uneven surface of the 
soil, and as their branches are often 
covered with the earth which the heavy 
rains wash over them, they present the 
singular appearance of trees more or less 
subterranean. The extremities of these 
branches form, sometimes, a kind of turf, 
and the astonished traveller finds himself, 
as we may say, walking on the top of a 
tree. The 5. herbacea is the species that 



most frequently presents this remarkable 
appearance, because it generally grows 
on steep slopes of loose soil, particularly 
among the fragments of schistus, that are 
easily penetrated by the melting snow 
and rain." 

Owing to the peculiarity of their 
growth, and the soil and situation which 
they require, and their rarely blending 
well with other trees, it has been recom- 
mended to plant willows intended for 
ornamental or picturesque effect, de- 
tached from other plantations. Several 
such Salictums have been formed in 
England and on the continent, especially 
in Germany. Dr. Host, the late director 
of the Vienna botanic garden, had col- 
lected upwards of three hundred sorts; 
and at Erlangen, under the direction of 
professor Koch, is an extensive and valu- 
able collection. This gentleman has de- 
voted much time and care to the examin- 
ation of the species, and has done more, 
from personal observation and attentive 
discrimination,, to clear up the difficulties 
of the subject than any other author. 
Such a plantation would form an interest- 
ing scene in any aquatic situation, and 
prove as ornamental as novel. S, alba, 
Gilpin thought " worthy to appear in any 
scene," and many of the less conspicu- 
ous species, from the varied and brilliant 
colours of their stamens and young 
shoots, would embellish any spot. The 
branches of S, helix and vilelUna are 
of a bright yeUow colour, and often 
planted among evergreens by way of 
contrast. Those of S, purpurea are of a 
rich shining purple, and the anthers 
of the catkin, before expanding, red. 
S, pentandria, though late in blooming, 
is remarkably ornamental ; it forms an 
upright tree, eighteen or twenty feet high, 
with smooth shining branches, and large, 
bright, and deep green leaves, which, as 
well as the flowers, when bruised, emit a 
fragrant smell, like that of the sweet 
bay tree. The branches and shoots of S, 
acutifoUa are dark violet colour, and those 
of S, daphnoides, or prtBcox, dark grey, 
both covered with a whitish powder, like 
the bloom on a plum. The young twigs 
of S, decipiens are red or crimson, but 
those of former years are clay coloured, 
and shine as if varnished. The branches 
of S, viminalis and rosemarinifolia are 
covered with silky hairs, and tne under 
part of the leaves of S. glauca arenaria 
and incana, thickly covered with snow- 
white, cotton-like down. The species 
distinguished by the general name of 
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8«llow9, are known hy their round, pale 
green leaves, and thiek, vellow, silky 
catkins. «« The withy, (S. fragUU,)'' says 
Gilpin, "is of little value in landseape, and 
yet there is something heautiful in its 
silver-coated catkins, which open, as the 
year advances, into elegant hanging 
lufta ; and when the tree is large and in 
full bloom, make a beautiful variety 
among the early productions of the 
^ring." 

Both in poetry and prose, and by 
ancient and modern writers, the willow 
has ever been associated with melancholy 
grief and despairing love. 

Tak« 0% t»ke off, these bridal weeds, 
And orown my careful head with wiUow. 

A willow garland thou didtt send 

Perfamed, laat day, to me : 
Which did hut only this portend, 

I was forsook by thee. 

Since so it Is, I'll tell thee what : 

To-morrow thou shalt see 
Me wear the willow, after that 

To die upon the tree. — H«brick. 

Willow ! in thy bree^ moan, 

I can hear a deeper tone ; 

Through thy leaves come whispering lew 

9weet sounds of long ago, 

Willow, sighing wiUow. 

Many a meumlul tale of old. 
Heart-sick love to thee hath told ; 
Gathering from thy golden bough, 
Leaves to cool his burning brow, 

Willow, sighing willow 1 

Many a swan-like song^o thee 
Hath been sang, thou gentle tree ! 
Many a lute, its last lament, 
Down thy moonlight stream hath sent, 
Willow, sighing willow ! 

Therefore, wave and murmur on ! 
Sigh for sweet affections gone, 
And for tuneful voices fled, 
And for love, whose heart hath bled, 
Ever willow, willow ! 

Mrs. Hbwaits. 

This fanciful association would seem 
particularly to apply to the weeping 
willow, and as some feelings, mournful 
though they may be, yield a soothing 
pleasure to those who experience them, 
so does this embellish and increase the 
effect of many a watery landscape. Yet 
to produce such a result, care must be 
taken that every surrounding object shall 
harmonize with the expression tnus given 
to the scene. "The weeping willow," ob- 
serves Gilpin, " is not adapted to sublime 
sttbiectA. We wish it not to screen the 
broken buttresses and Gothic windows of 
au abbey, or to overshadow the liattle- 
ments of a mined castle. It seeks an 



humble scene; some romantic footpath 
bridge, which it half conceals, or some 
glassy pond, over which it hangs its 
streaming foliage." Such a scene Cowper, 
our pre-eminently English poet, has im- 
mortalized : 

" We pass a gulf, in which the willows dip 
Their pendant boughs, stooping as if to drink.*' 

O'er the swift waters of the running stream, 
Tlie willow waves its light and graceful form ; 

Mingling a transient shadow with the gleam 
Of the bright sunshine, like a passing storm. 

Amok. 

Still doth the golden willow bend, and sweep 
The clear brown wave with every passing wind. 

Mas. Hemaks. 

In the continental cemeteries, the 
weeping willow has in many cases been 
substituted fbr the cypress, which the 
ancients considered as the emblem of 
death, from its gloomy shade, and thick, 
heavy mass of foliage. And well does the 
change befit the professors of a brighter 
faith, which discerns beyond the narrow 
stream of death endless bliss and immor- . 
tality. " Whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die," John xi. 26 : thus 
the Saviour comforted the bereaved sisters 
of Bethany, even while he wept with thera, 
and they who with faith receive this say- 
ing, as they commit earth to earth and dust 
to dust, and watch the mortal remains 
of the dearest and best beloved lowered 
into their elay-cold bed, are y^ en- 
abled to check the struggling sob, and 
stay the falling tear, and raise the be- 
dimmed eye, for they have a "sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection to eternal 
life, through our Lord Jesus Christ." The 
drooping and dishevelled foliage of the 
willow, tossed by every gale, and in misty 
weather distilling tear-like drops of watev 
from the extremity of each pensile twig, 
portrays the weeping mourner, bending 
over the last home of the cherished dead ; 
but far different to the gloomy, death-like 
shade of the cypress, the willow is invest* 
ed with a mantle of soft, bright green, 
which, annually renewed by the power of 
God at the glad season of spring, will 
whisper of life and immortality lurought 
to light by the gospel. Such tones of 
comfort might the willows that fringed 
the shores of proud Euphrates, suggest 
to the mournful exiles of Judah, in their 
deathlike state of captivity; and while 
they supported the instruments of melody, 
now distasteful to their possessors, might, 
to the eye and heart of faith, confirm the 
word pf promised deliverance, and show, 
by their annual changes, the wonder-. 
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working power and fidelity of the God of 
nature, and of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

In ages past, where Babel's mighty waters - 
Rolled darkly onward, sat a weeping band, 

Foor remnant of proud Judah's son»and daughton, 
Captives and exiles from their father's land. 

jknd while their teavs they mingled with the billow. 
And while their fo^s the bitter taunt still fluug, 

" Sin|^ us the songs of Zion," — on the willow 
Their silent harps with mournful meaning hung. 

And e'er since then, that tree so sadly waving 
By the still gliding stream, or plashy spring, 

Whether suns brighten, or dark storms are raving, 
Seems linked to sorrow like a holy thing I 

And still it offi»T8 to the broken hearted, 
The Aiendly eovert of its drooping bough : 

Oh, well it were, meek tree, when joys are partedf 
If man, like thee, could bend him to the blow. 

L. A. TWAMLBT. 



LONQ HAIR. 

In Catlin's letters and notes on the man- 
mers, customs, and condition of the North 
American Indians, is the following ex- 
traordinary account :— r 

'* I have just been painting a number 
of the Crows — ^fine-looking, and noble 
gentlemen. They are really a handsome 
and well-formed set of men as can be 
seen in any part of the world. There is 
a sort of ease and grace added to their 
dignity of manners, which gives them the 
air of dignity at once, I observed the 
other day, that most of them were over 
six feet high, and very many oi these 
have cultivated their natural hair to such 
an almost incredible length, that it sweeps 
the ground as they walk : there are fre- 
quent instances of this kind among9t 
them, and in some cases, a foot or more 
of it will drag on the grass as they walk, 
giving exceeding grace and beauty to 
their movements. They usually oil their 
bair with a profu«ion of bear's grease 
every morning, which is, no doubt, one 
cause of the unusual length to which 
their hair ext^ndS) though it cannot be 
tbe sole cause of it ; for the other tribes 
throughout this country use the bear's 
grease in equal profusion without pro- 
ducing the same results. 

** This extraoidinary length of hair 
amongst the Crows is confined to the men 
alone ; for the women, though all of them 
with glossy and beautiful hair, and a great 
profusion of it, are unable to cultivate it 
to so great a length ; or else they are not 
allowed to compete with their lords in a 
fashion so ornamental, and on which the 
men so highly prid^ themselves, and are 
obliged to cut it short off. 



" The present chief of the Crows, who 
is called ** Long-hair," and has received 
his name as well as his ofiioe, from the 
circumstance of having the longest hair 
of any man in the nation^ I have not 
yet seen ; but I hope I yet may, ere I 
leaye this part of the country. Thiq ex- 
traordinary man is known to several gen- 
tlemen with whom I am acquainted} and 
particularly to Messrs. Sublette andCamj^ 
bell, who told me they had lived in his 
hospitable lodge with him for months to- 
gether; and assured me that they had 
measured his hair by a correct means, 
and found it to be ten feet and seven 
inches in length ; closely inspecting every 
part of it at the same time, and satisfying 
themselves that it was the natural growth. 

" On ordinary occasions it is wound with 
a broad leather strap, from his head to its 
extreme end, and then folded up into ^ 
budget or block, of some ten or twelve 
inches in length, and of some pounds' 
weight ; which, when he walks, is carried 
under his arm, or placed in his bosom, 
within the folds of his robe ; but on any 
great parade or similar occasion, his pride 
is to unfold it, oil it with bear's grease, 
and let it drag behind him ; some three 
or four feet of it spread out upon the 
grass, and blaek and shining as <^ raven's 
wing." 



UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES OF 
SCRIPTUaE.— No, XI. 

-* He [Felix] hoped that money should 
have been given him of Paul, that he 
might loose him : wherefore he sent for 
him the oftener, and communed with 
him," Acts xxiv. 26. It is observed by 
Lardner, vol. i. p. 27, 8vo. edition, that 
Felix, it might DC thought, could have 
small hopes of receiving money from 
such a prisoner as Paul, had he not reccd- 
lected his telling him, on a former inter- 
view, that after many years he came to 
bring alms to his nation, and offerings, 
ver. 1 1 . Hence he probably supposed, that 
the alms might not yet be all distributed, 
or if they were, that a public benefactor 
would soon find friends to release him. 

The observation is curious, and in con- 
firmation of its truth, I will addj that the 
personal appearance of Paul, when he 
was brought before Felix, was certainly 
not such as would give the governor rea- 
son to believe that he had wherewithal to 
purchase hi^ own freedom, but quite the 
contrary. For a passage in the Acts, chap. 
xxii.28, certainty conveys very satisfac- 
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tory, though indirect evidence that the 
apostle wore poverty in his looks, at the 
very period in question. When Lysias, 
the chief captain at Jerusalem, had heen 
apprized that he was a Roman, he could 
scarcely give credit to the fact; and, 
hein^ further assured of it hy Paul him- 
self, he said, *< With a great sum obtained 
I this freedom," manifestly implying a 
suspicion of Paul's veracity, whose ap- 
pearance bespoke no such means of pro- 
curing citizenship. The cupidity, there- 
fore, of Felix was no doubt excited, as 
has been said, by recollecting the errand 
on which his prisoner had come so lately 
to Jerusalem. 

And this, moreover, furnishes the true 
explanation of the orders which Felix, 
(very far from a merciful or indulgent 
officer,) gave to the keeper of Paul, " to 
let him have liberty," and to " forbid none 
of his acquaintance to minister or come 
unto him," a free admission of his friends 
being necessary, in order that they might 
furnish him with the ransom. 

It is true that there is no coincidence 
here between independent writers, but 
surely every imprejudiced mind must 
admit, that there is an extremely nice, 
minute, and undesigned harmony be- 
tween the speech of Paul and the sub- 
sequent conduct of Felix. 1'hough the 
cause and effect are so far from being 
traced by the writer of the Acts, that 
it may be doubted whether he saw 
any connexion subsisting between them. 
Surely, I repeat, such a harmony must 
convince us that it is no fictitious or 
forged narrative that we are reading, but 
a true and very accurate detail of an 
actual occurrence. 



"And when we had sailed over the 
sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, we came 
to Myra, a city of Lycia. And there the 
centurion found a ship of Alexandria 
sailing into Italy. — Sirs, I perceive 
that this voyage will be with hurt and 
much damage, not only of the lading 
[tov popTov"] and ship, but also of our 
fives. — And when they had eaten 
enough, they lightened the ship, and 
cast out the wheat [rbv airov] into the 
sea," Acts xxvii. 5, 6. 10. 38. 

It has been remarked, I think with 
justice, that the circumstantial details 
contained in this chapter of the ship- 
wreck cannot be read without a con- 
viction of their truth. I have never seen, 
however, the following coincidence in 
some of these particulars taken notice of 



in the manner it deserves. In my opinion 
it is very satisfactory, and when com- 
bined with a paragraph on the same sub- 
ject, in the next section, (No. xviii.) 
establishes ihe fact of St. Paul's voyage 
beyond all reasonable doubt. 

The ship into which the centurion 
removed Paul, and the other prisoners at 
Myra, was a ship of Alexandria that was 
sailing into Italy. It was evidently a 
merchant vessel, for mention is made of 
its lading. The nature of the lading, 
however, is not directly stated. It was ca- 
pable of receiving Julius and his company, 
and was bound right for them. This was 
enough, and this was all that St. Luke 
cares to tell. Yet in verse 38, we find, 
by the merest chance, of what its cargo 
consisted. The furniture of the ship, or 
its " tackling," as it is called, was thrown 
overboard in the early part of the storm ; 
but the freight was naturally enough 
kept till it could be kept no longer, and 
then we discover, for the first time, that 
it was wheat ; " the wheat" was cast into 
the sea. 

Now it is a notorious fact, that Rome 
was in a great measure supplied with com 
from Alexandria ; that in times of scarcity 
the vessels coming from that port were 
watched with intense anxiety as they 
approached the coast of Italy ; see Sueton. 
Nero, § 45 ; that they were of a size not 
inferior to our line of battle ships; see 
Wetstein, Acts xxvii. 6 ; a thing by no 
means usual in the vessels of that day ; 
and accordingly, that such an one might 
well accommodate the centurion and his 
numerous party, in addition to its own 
crew and lading. 

There is a very singular air of truth 
in all this. The several detached verses 
at the head of this paper tell a con- 
tinuous story, but it is not perceived till 
they are brought together. The circum- 
stances drop out one by one at intervals 
in the course of the narrative, unarranged, 
unpremeditated, thoroughly incidental ; 
so that the chapter might be read twenty 
times, and their agreement with one 
another and with contemporary history 
be still overlooked. But if the account of 
the voyage, as far as relates to the change 
of ship, the tempest, the disastrous con- 
sequences, etc. is found, on being tried by 
a test which the writer of the Acts could 
never have contemplated, to be an un- 
questionable fact, how can the rest, which 
does not admit of the same scrutiny, be 
set aside as unworthy of credit? For 
instance, that Paul actually foretold the 
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danger : that again, in tbe midat of it, 
he foretold tlie final escape, and that an 
angel had declared to him God's plea- 
sure, that, for his sake, not a soul should 
periah! I see no alternative, but to re- 
ceive all this, nothing doubting ; unleas 
we consider St. Luke to have mixed up 
fkct and fiction in a manner tbe most 
artful and insidious. Yet who can read 



THE BEHFBNT. 
Thgbe are some who would impugn 
the inspired narrative of the fall, but it 
baa been truly remarked by Grotius, 
" That the moat ancient tradition among 
all nations, ia agreeable to the relation of 
Moses." Without, however, adverting 
to other particulars, it is now proposed 
to adduce some facts in leference to the 
serpent, as the instrument of temptation. 
But a few must serve as a specimen of 
many : the whole would occupy a vo- 

Accordine to a fragment of Sancho- 
niathon, "Tuautus firat consecrated the 
basilisk, and introduced the worship of 
the aeipeut tribe, in which he was fol- 
lowed by the Phcenicians and Egyp- 
tians; for this animal was held by bim 
to be tbe moat inspirited of all the rep- 
tilea, and of a liery nature, inasmuch as 
it exhibita an incredible celeritj', moving 
by its spirit, without either handa or feet, 
or any of those external organs, hy which 
other animala effect their motion ; and 
in its progreaa it assumes a variety of 
forms, moving in a spiral course, and at 
what degree of sniftnesa it pleases; and 
is very long lived, and has the quality, 
not only of putting off old age, and as- 
suming a second youth, but it receives 
e, greater increase ; and when it baa ful- 
filled the appointed measure of its exist- 
ence, it consumes itself : as Taautus baa 
laid down in the sacred books, wherefore 
tbis animal is introduced in the sacred 
rites and myeteries." 

It appears from this statement of one 
of the most ancient profane writers, 
that, at the remotest period, tbe serpent 
was considered as possessing mysterious 
and aacrcd properties, and it was conse- 
quently held ill religious veneration. To 
refer to other cases : The name of tbe 
national god of Chaldea, Bel, has been 
thought an abbreviation of Ob-el, tbe 
serpent god. Pillars, giadually tapering 
to a point, sacred to Obel, and bearing 



throughout the 
East. The story of Bel and the dragon, 
though apocryphal, proves the idolatry 
of the serpent in Babylon. 

It is observed by Bryant, that in most 
countries the original military standard 
was descriptive of tbe deity they wor- 
shipped; and the ensign of the people 
of Assyria is said to have been a dragon 
or serpent. The same symbol, there is 
reason to believe, 'prevailed among the 
Persians. In the lime of Marcus Aure- 
lius, each cohort was preceded by the 
image of a dragon carried on A pole ; 
and the same ensign is said to have been 
borne by the Partbians, Danes, Scythians, 
Saxons, and Chinese. 

The celebrated figure of the circle, 
wings, and serpent, appears in various 
parts of upper Egypt. The Greeks are 
accused by Justin Martyr, of introducing 
the serpent into the mysteries of all their 
gods. The ancients irequently regarded 
the serpent as symbolical of wisdom; 
hence he became me appropriate emblem 
of Minerva, and as Athens was con- 



sidered to b« under her immediate pn>- 
tecIJoD, a live serpent was constantly , 
in the Acropolis. The goddess, too, had 
on her ¥gis a Gorgon or Medusa head, 
whose hair was intertwined with snakes, 
and the walla of Athens had sculptured 
upon them the same beautilul counte- 
nance, encireled by snakes, as in the above 
engraving. If the face he removed from 
this device, we have again tbe triune 



symbol; the circles, wings, and serpents, 
wbieh the Greeks regarded as having a 
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talismanio influence, and hence it wao 
sculptured on the walls of their capital 
as a defence from their enemies. 

The practice of divination by serpents 
was common among the Romans ; when 
found in certain positions, these reptiles 
were regarded as good omens, at other 
times as evil ones. A serpent enfolding 
Roscius, when an infant, was considered 
as a sign of his successful career ; but 
one in the house of Tiberius Gracchus, 
was supposed to denote his death. All 
the earlier nations were addicted to this 
practice, and hence the same word in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek, has the 
double meaning of a " serpent " and 
" divination." 

Strong traces of the same idolatry are 
apparent throughout northern and west- 
em Europe. Many traditions, analogous 
to the records of Scripture, were found 
among the ancient inhabitants of Ame- 
rica, when their wilds were first travers- 
ed by their European conquerors. There 
is a drawing extant, of Haythaca, the 
Mexican Eve, in which she is repre- 
sented as attended by a great serpent; 
and behind it are two naked figures, in 
the attitude of contending with each 
other. The Mexicans considered their 
famous serpent woman as the mother of 
two children ; and in these we may re- 
cognise the Cain and Abel of the Mosaic 
narrative. 

It appears, indeed, that no nations 
were so geographically distant, or so dis- 
cordant in religious sentiment, but that 
one and only one superstitious character- 
istic was common to all. The most bar- 
barous and the most civilized bowed 
down with the same devotion to the 
same deity, and this deity either was, or 
was represented by, the same sacred 
serpent.* The origin of this practice 
must doubtless be traced to the great 
and subtle adversary of man. He who 
said to our Lord, as he showed him all 
the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them, " All these things will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me," Matt. iv. 9, might be expected to in- 
sinuate himself into the worship of the 
children of men. And most fearfid was 
his success. The unenlightened heathen 
felt there is a God, and that he is good ; 
he acknowledged too the existence of evil, 
and ascribed it to an evil agent, and as 
the latter appeared mighty as the former, 

* Worship of the Serpent traced throughout the 
World, by the Rev. J. B. Deane, x.a. 



he worshipped both. Once darkened by 
this dividea allegiance, the mind became 
gradually more feeble and superstitious, 
until sensible objects were first used as 
symbols, and ultimately elevated unto 
gods. Of these, the most remarkable was 
the serpent to whose worship many tes- 
timonies have now been adduced. 

Nor is it less singular, that in most, if 
not all, the civilised countries, where the 
serpent was worshipped, there is some 
fable or tradition involved in his history, 
directly or indirectly, alluding to the fedl 
of man. Here then a light is cast on the 
narrative of Moses ; and the prototype of 
the serpent in these Yarious superstitions, 
is manifestly the serpent in Eden. — ^W. 



A CONTRAST. 

Captain B. Hall has furnished the 
following contrast between two officers 
with whom he was acquainted. *' When- 
ever one of them came on board the ship, 
his constant habit was to cast his eye 
about him, in order to discover what 
was wrong, to detect the smallest thing 
that was out of its place ; in a word, to 
find as many grounds of censure as pos- 
sible. This constituted, in his opinion, 
the best preventive to neglect The at- 
tention ot another, on the contrary, ap- 
peared to be directed chiefiy to those 
points which he could approve of. One 
of these captains would remark to the first 
lieutenant, as he walked along, ' How 
white and clean you have £^ot the decks 
to-day ! I think you must have been at 
them all the morning, to get them into 
such order.' The otlier, in similar cir- 
cumstances, but eager to find fault, would 
say, even if the decks were as white and 
as clean as the drifted snow, 'I wish, 
sir, you would teach these sweepers to 
clear away that bundle of shakings;' 
pointing to a bit of ropeyarn, not half 
an inch long, left under the truck of a 
gun. It seemed, in short, as if nothing 
was more vexatious to one of these offi- 
cers, than to discover things so correct as 
to afford him no good opportunity for 
finding fault : while, to the other, the ne- 
cessity of censuring, really appeared a 
punishment to himself. Under the one, 
accordingly, we all worked with cheer- 
fulness, from a conviction that nothing 
we did in a proper way would miss ap- 
probation ; while our duty under the 
other, being performed in fear, seldom 
went on with much spirit We had no 
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personal satisfaction in doing things cor- 
rectly, from the certainty of getting no 
commendation. What seemed the oddest 
thing of all was, that these men were 
both as kind-hearted as could he ; or, if 
there was any difference, the fault-finder 
was the better natiu-ed ; and in matters 
not professional the more indulgent of 
the two." Captain Hall adds, "It re- 
quires but very little experience of sol- 
diers or sailors, children, servants, or any 
other kind of dependents, to show, that 
this good humour on our part towards 
those whom we wish to influence, is the 
best possible coadjutor to our schemes of 
management, whatever these may be." 



THE PORTKAIT. 

I ONCE had a friend unusually dear to 
me. I loved her and she loved me, and 
we were as sisters. Alas ! she died, and 
I with a sorrowing heart was called away 
to a distant neighbourhood. When I 
returned, after an absence of years, to 
my native village, and to my own little 
study, to collect the few books and relics 
left behind that were dear to me, I found 
the portrait of my beloved friend, be- 
grimed with dirt, and, in my opinion, 
irremediably injured. Strangers, to whom 
that face was nothing, had slighted, cast 
aside, and rudely used it. She who bore 
that image, was slumbering beneath a 

freen hillock in the churchyard, and I 
ad nothing left to love and keep for her 
sake. Yes, I had a lock of shining hair, 
but what was that? She had gazed upon 
me, smiled upon me, all but spoken to 
me from the canvass, and I had looked 
and lingered, and lingered and looked as 
though it were herself. 

It was a bitter moment while I stood 
tr}'ing to recall the dear impression of a 
face, rendered doubly dear by death, re- 
membering that now she was gone, in- 
deed, for there was not a feature of that 
faithful portrait, that did not appear to 
my impatient and disappointed eyes, al- 
together confused and disfigured. 

And now it is hanging, once more, 
over my head in a shady corner of my 
quiet reading room ; yes ! that very por- 
trait is restored to all its freshness and 
reality. The dirt and the dimness are 
cleared away, the brow has resumed its 
lightness, the cheek its rose-bud tint, the 
lips seem once more to articulate, and the 
eyes, the soft eloquent eyes, look meekly 
down upon me, while I write, peering 
from out the shade, like lovely stars in a 



twilight evening. I placed her in the 
shade, because she loved it best when 
living. 

When we gt^ze on a magnificent man- 
sion decorated with Corinthian columns, 
or on the sweeping archway of a massy 
bridge that strides across the current of 
a river, we stand marvelling and admir- 
ing, but unless we delight in architecture, 
the being who planned the admirable 
edifice remains unknown, unreckless, 
and unasked after; we love him not, for 
we feel as though he had done nothing 
for us. There is a proof of his talent ! 
There is an exhibition of his genius, but 
cold beats the heart in the bosom of the 
gazer, there is nothing before him that 
awakens the overflowing of grateful feel- 
ings ; the secret sympathies of the soul lie 
mute and unappealed to. 

Not so do we feel towards the man 
who by the skilful use of his pencil has 
rescued for us, even from the grasp of 
death and the corruption of the tomb, 
the smile of a father, the affectionate 
mien of a mother, the laughing dimpled 
cheek of a darling babe, or the endeared 
expression of a beloved friend! While 
we look on what he has done, we love 
him for it, he has touched a responsive 
chord in our bosoms, he has opened the 
fountain of our freest tears. 

The form of a friend is restored to 
me by the hands of the artist, who first 
gave it to the canvass, and who has now 
once again rescued it from the shades of 
oblivion. When it came home, I pressed 
it fondly, aye wildly to my lips, while 
grateful tears flowed from my eyes. 
Tears of gratitude to the Almighty Giver 
of all good, not unmixed with thankful- 
ness to the being, who by the skilful ap • 
plication of his talent, had once more 
thrilled my heart with a smile that I had 
deemed buried for ever beneath the 
green grass of the churchyard, and flung 
again over my lonely pathway a sunbeam 
of former years. 

Hast thou no portrait dimmed and de- 
faced, and encrusted with the dust of 
earth ? My appeal is unto thee, O back- 
sliding^ Christian ! Come with me, and 
I will show thee a fair and lovely por- 
trait of former days. Whom beholdest 
thou in days past, as the light of God's 
eternal Spirit fell upon the sacred page 
of truth? Was it not the lovely image 
of Jesus thy Redeemer? Didst thou not 
long to behold it nearer? Didst thou not 
yearn to be transformed into the same 
image ? 
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The day foand thee breathing oat thy 
Boul in pTBue, the night found thee kneel- 
ing in thy secret closet, and while bend- 
ing befisre the footstool of the Eternal, 
these words expressed the desire of thy 
supplicating soul, '* Grant me thy grace, 
O Lord!" 

Turned the Lord a deaf ear to thy cry? 
Not so, daily didst thou grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of Him who had 
drawn by Iiis Holy Spirit, and set before 
thee the image of his well-beloved Son 
Jesus Christ 

Backsliding Christian ! by thine apos- 
tasy the lovely portrait of thy Redeemer 
is defaced and hidden from thine eyes. 
Oh! "Repent, and do the first works," 
return unto the Lord, and he will take 
away thy dross and thy tin : he will 
purge thee from thine iniquities, and 
wash thee from thy sin. He will turn 
away thine eyes from beholding vanity, 
and give thee once more to behold the 
image of Him whom thy sins have 
pierced. 



ONE INDIVIDUAL MAY DO MUCH. 
Any great moral or economical change 
in the state of a country, is not tlie 
achievement of one single arm, but the 
achievement of many; and though one 
man, walking in the loftiness of his 
heart, might like to engross all the fame 
of it, it will remain an impotent specu- 
lation, unless thousands come forward to 
share among them all the fatigue of it. 
It is not to the labour of those who are 
universalists in science, that she stands 
indebted for her present solidity, or her 
present elevation, but to the separate 
labours of many — each occupying his 
own little field, and heaping, on the basis 
of former acquisitions, his own distinct 
and peculiar offering. And it is just so 
in philanthropy. The spirit of it has 
gone marvellously abroaa amongst us of 
late years ; but still clouded and misled 
by the bewildering glare which the fancy 
of ambitious man is apt to throw around 
his own undertakings. He would be the 
sole creator of a magnificent erection, 
rather than an humble contributor to it, 
among a thousand more, each as neces- 
sary and important as himself. And yet, 
would he only resign his speculations, 
and give himself to the execution of a 
task, to which his own personal faculties 
were adequate, he would meet with much 
to compensate the loss of those splendid 
delusions, which have hitherto engrossed 



him. There would be less of the glare 
of publicity, but there would be more of 
the kindliness of a quiet and sheltered 
home. He could not, by his own soli- 
tary strength, advance the little stone 
into a great mountain, but the wortb and 
the efficacy of his labours will be sure 
to recommend them to the imitation of 
many ; and the good work will spread, by 
example, from one individual, and from 
one district to another: and, though he 
may be lost to observation, in the grow- 
ing magnitude of the operations which 
surround him, yet will he rejoice even in 
his very insignificance, as the befittmg 
condition for one to occupy, among the 
many millions of the species to which he 
belongs ; and it will be enough for him, 
that he has added one part, however 
small, to that great achievement, which 
can only be completed by the exertions 
of an innumerable multitude, and the 
fruit of which is to fill the whole earth. 
— Z>r. Chalmers. 



TURKISH HONESTY. 

About three miles from the town of 
Adalia, my servant found that his great 
coat had fallen from his horse; riding 
back for two miles, he saw a poor man 
bringing wood and charcoal from the 
hills upon asses. On asking him if 
he had seen the coat, he said that he 
had found it, and had taken it to a water 
mill on the road side, having shown it to 
all the persons he met, that they mi^ht 
assist in finding its owner. On ofiermg 
him money, he refused it, saying, with 

freat simplicity, that the coat was not 
is, and that it was quite safe with the 
miller. My servant then rode to the 
house of the miller, who immediately 
gave it up, he also refusing to receive 
any reward, and saying, that he should 
have hung it up at the door, had he not 
been about to go down to the town. The 
honesty, perhaps, may not be surprising ; 
but the refusal of money is certainly a 
trait of character which has not been as- 
signed to the Turks. — Fellows, 



MEMORY. 
Memory is the purveyor of reason ; 
the power which places those images be- 
fore the mind, upon which the judgment 
is to be exercised, and which treasures 
up the determinations that are once 
passed, as the rule of future actions, or 
grounds of subsequent conclusion. — Z)r. 
Johnson. 
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SKETCH IN AFRICA. 

The very name of Africa prepares us 
for danger and death. There roll the 
mighty Nile, the Niger, the Zaire, the 
Senegal, and the Gambia, their majestic 
floods. There are spread the vast, the 
lonely, the heart-appalling deserts of 
burning sand. There flies the pestilence 
abroad on the wings of the fierce winds ; 
and man, and beast, and bird, are op- 
pressed by all-subduing heat, and all- 
consuming thirst. The toil-enduring 
Arab, the patient abstemious camel, and 
the keen-eyed, heat-bearing ostrich, are 
overcome and overwhelmed in the in- 
sufferable glare and scorching atmo- 
sphere of the wilderness. We have 
threaded the winding mazes of the Fish 
river, and pierced the unbroken solitudes 
of the dark forests that skirt its banks ; we 
have wandered a thousand miles from 
the Cape, and are now in Cafferland. 
How strange ! how wild ! how beautiful 1 
The river rushes over the projecting 
rocks in romantic falls, enlivening the 
dark waters with snowy foam. The cliff 
to the right is fearfully high, and steep, 
and craggy ; and the road winds round 
its very brink. What a pile of stupend- 
ous mountains rise in the distance, and 
how varied is the scene with wood and 
water, hill and valley. The tamarind, 
the walnut, and the thorny mimosa blend 
their branches with the banana, the date, 
and the cocoa nut. The vulture screams 
from the riven branch of a tree blasted 
by the lightning, and the flamingo sports 
his flery plumage in the sun. 

Even here the same God reigneth 
omnipotently as in European lands. His 
are the immeasurable deserts and solitary 
wildernesses, as well as the fertile places 
of the earth, peopled with unnumbered 
nations ! " Great is the Lord, and greatly 
to be praised," 2 Chron. xvi. 25. 

Right before us, yonder, is a mission- 
ary station ; and on the left is another 
still more delightfully situated. Yes, 
here is the word of the Lord known; 
here the glad tidings of salvation are 
spread abroad. The heathen shall be the 
inheritance of the Redeemer, and ** the 
uttermost parts of the earth be his pos- 
session." Hark ! that was a musket 
shot! See, there are two men running at 
their utmost speed. What a fearful crash 
was that among the branches of the 
forest trees; they are pursued by a 
wounded elephant, from whose side the 
blood is gushing forth. Dreadful ! he 
loAM overtaken one of them ! h^ pierces 



him with his tusks ! he smites him with 
his trunk ! he tramples him to death in 
his rage. Well for us that we are stand- 
ing on this elevated ground, and yet 
even here we are not free from danger, 
unless we can say, " God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in 
trouble," Psa. xlvi. 

How helpless is man in these fearful 
solitudes, unless he carries arms to de- 
fend himself, and even then how great is 
his danger ! Not far from this place an 
ofiicer and his party were massacred by 
the flerce natives; their death is re- 
corded on the fast-decaying tablets whic 
are erected over their graves. Look! 
look ! yonder is a lion stealing with 
stealthy paces towards the fountain 
where the buffaloes are drinking; they 
cannot escape him, he must have come 
upon them from that dark ravine in the 
forest; what a size! what a shaggy 
mane ! He is hidden now by the thick 
brushwood. Let us hasten on, we must 
wind up the cliff, yonder, after the 
travelling wagon drawn by oxen; the 
road is on the very edge of the preci- 
pice. There is a fort somewhere in this 
part of the country, where troops are 
stationed to intercept the predatory bands 
of natives on their way to the colony. A 
market is held to supply the soldiers, and 
when the signal is given, a hundred or 
two of the natives plunge into the river, 
swimming across it with milk, sacks of 
grain, pumpkins, Indian corn, just pluck- 
ed from the stalk, and other produce of 
the country, for which the soldiers give 
in exchange coloured beads, buttons, 
brass wire, and odd bits and scraps of 
iron. On the second signal, all the na^ 
tives again plunge into the water, and 
recross the river. 

Do you see the little huts erected 
among the branches of yonder great tree? 
They are places of protection for the 
natives when pursued by lions. In those 
dirty pools there, the elephants sport 
themselves ; water is refreshing in all 
places, but especially in such a sultry 
clime as this. Never, sure, did the eye 
gaze on a more imposing scene! the 
winding river appears more beautiful 
than ever. God is here, his glory is 
beaming from the skies, and his great- 
ness is inscribed upon every part of his 
wondrous creation. " Thou art worthy, 
O Lord, to receive glory and honour 
and power : for thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they aire and 
were created," Rev. iv. 11. 

2b 
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What a commotion there is yonder, 
down in the valley! The Caflfers are 
hastening to defend their cattle kraal, 
menaced as it is by a party descending 
the zig-zag and broken pathway fVom 
the mountains; and see further down, 
on the very verge of the river, they are 
spearing the hippopotamus with their long 
lances. Danger and annoyance seem 
written on every place ; in the desert is 
the lion ; in the wood are the rhinoceros, 
the leopard, and the noxious snake; in 
the water is the crocodile. Where can we 
go without finding swarms of innume- 
rable insects, and then, this oppressive 
sultriness f Yet here has the missionary 
wandered; and here has he pitched his 
tent Drawn by his blameless life, and 
won by his friendly offices, the fierce 
natives gather round him with confid- 
ence. He learns their language, ex- 
poses the sinfulness of their idolatry, and 
points them to " the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world," John 
129. 



APPEARANCE OF THE SEA. 

Fbw Englishmen, who have not ex- 
tended their nautical excursions to more 
than a hundred miles beyond the mouth 
of the British Channel, can form any 
correct idea of the appearance the sea 
presents throughout the greatest portion 
of the globe ; or how little applicable is 
the term ** sea-green," when the shallow 
and troubled waters of our own coast are 
exchanged for the clear and deep blue 
bosom of fathomless ocean. In the 
latter, the vast expanse of fluid presents 
one uninterrupted field of a lapis lazuli 
tint, the ultra marine of painters ; and its 
lifting waves, crested with foam, bear a 
close resemblance to robes of the richest 
purple, edged with swansdown, or fine 
lace. 

This intense blueness of the ocean has 
been ascribed to the salts of iodine con- 
tained in sea water ; but it is more pro- 
bable that the blue of our atmosphere, 
or sky, and that of the deep sea, have 
both the same origin, namely, the clear- 
ness and vast accumulation of their re- 
spective elements. — Bennett. 



THE SCOFFERS. 
Amono the statements of the inspired 
volume, which have suggested difficulties 
to the mind of the devout reader, and 



also furnished material for infidel ob- 
jection, are the following, which relate 
to the prophet Elisha, after his leaving 
the city of Jericho. "And he went up 
from thence unto Bethel : and as he was 
going up by the way, there came forth 
little children out of the city, and mocked 
him, and said unto him. Go up, thou 
bald head ; go up, thou bald head. And 
he turned back and looked on them, and 
cursed them in the name of the Lord. 
And there came forth two she bears «it 
of the wood, and tare forty and two chil- 
dren of them," 2 Kings ii. 23, 24. The 
objector to Divine revelation has there- 
fore portrayed a number of children, 
who, struck by the appearance of an 
aged man's head, surrounded him in 
sport, and gaily reminded him of the 
aspect of years, and then Elisha, as op- 
posed to their mirth, pouring out his 
malediction, and quickly destroying 
them by the wild beasts of the forest. 
Nor can it be doubted, that other per- 
sons, of a far different character, have 
been unable to reconcile this act with 
the spirit of that prophet who, when 
called to attend Elijah, left the fidd ho 
was ploughing, to Kiss his father and 
mother ; and who, when relieving the 
wants of the indigent widow, and raising 
the child of the Shunammite to life, dis- 
covered the tenderness of true b^ievo- 
lence. Attention is consequently solicited 
to the following considerations. 

In the first place, there is good reason 
to conclude, that the offenders were not 
little children. Tiie term rendered "little" 
is frequently used to distinguish the 
young fi-om those more advanced in 
years, and that, translated children, is 
often employed for servants and young 
men. Isaac is described by the same 
word, when twenty-eight years old ; 
when, too, Joseph interpreted the dreams 
of Pharaoh, he is said to have been " a 
young man, servant to the captain of the 
guard;" and here also it is used. As 
properly, moreover, might Joshua, when 
ministering in the tiU)emacie, and mighty 
in valour, Ziba, the servant of Mephibo- 
sheth, or Rehoboam, when forty years of 
age, have been denominated children, as 
these dwellers in Bethel, since the word 
employed, in reference to them, is used 
in these and similar instances. Nor is 
such a mode of representation confined 
to the Hebrew. In our old English lan- 

fuage, we find an analogy to it. Sha- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego, were, 
doubtless, of mature age, when they were 
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" set over the affairs of the province of Ba- 
bylon ; " yet what they are said, in the Apo- 
crypha, to have sung in the fiery furnace, 
is called <<The Song of the three Children." 

Again, there is no evidence, that Elisha 
was an old man ; on the contrary, there 
is room to think he was not so ; for hut 
little time could have elapsed since he 
was found by Elijah following a team of 
oxen and guiding the plough, and re- 
quested, when the mantle was cast upon 
him, that he might embrace his parents, 
in all the warmth of filial affection. It is 
therefore probable, that Elisha had shaved 
his head, either as an indication of his 
prophetic character, or from some vow 
connected with religion ; besides which 
it is equally probable, that the phrase 
"go up," was a reference in derision to 
the translation of Elijah which had re- 
cently taken place. 

Still further, it should be observed, 
that the schemes of Jeroboam had been 
carried into effect. He saw, that as long 
as Jerusalem was the place of nation£j 
worship, it might again become the centre 
of the national union. The Levitical 
class, who constantly went up to the 
temple in their courses, and the religion 
itself, were therefore bonds that must be 
dissolved ; a separate kingdom must have 
a separate priesthood, and also a separate 
place and establishment for separate pur- 
poses. To this end, Jeroboam set up a 
golden calf in the central position of 
Bethel, as well as one in the remote city 
of Dan, made priests of the lowest of the 
people, and rendered the maintenance of 
an idolatrous ritual, a source of temporal 
advantage to them. To the idolaters of 
Bethel, Elisha would therefore appear a 
determined adversary; and the uniform 
derision of these scoffers may, conse- 
quently, be regarded as the expression of 
reelings of hostility, not merely to him, 
but to the God whom he served. 

Can it then excite surprise that " sen- 
tence against an evil work," was in 
this case executed "speedily;" or that 
the character of the doom was adapted 
to strike terror into the hearts of the im- 
penitent? " Two she bears," it is said, 
" came out of the wood, and tare," it 
does not say devoured, " forty and two 
children of them." Doubtless Elisha, in 
invoking vengeance, acted under a Di- 
vine impulse ; and hence his conduct in 
this case harmonized with his spirit and 
office as prophet of the Lord, and also 
with the dispensations of the moral Go- 
vemor of the universe. 



Let no one trifle, then, with the things 
of God. " Behold, how great a matter 
a little fire kindle th I" Among all the 
multitude of persons accounted profane, 
not one was ever believed, by any com- 
petent judge, because of his other con- 
duct, to be a virtuous man. Their prac- 
tice, indeed, corrupted them in other 
respects most deplorably, and set on fire 
the whole course of nature in their minds 
and their lives. " A profane person " is, 
therefore, proverbial language to denote 
a course of fearful enormitv. And shall 
not Jehovah visit for these things ? He 
has declared that he will not be mocked 
with impunity. And it behoves every 
scoffer to pause and to repent, lest ven- 
geance, like that which fell on the trans- 
gressors at Bethel, in its object, though 
not in its manifestation, should alight on 
him.— W. 



A VACANT PLACE. 

A KINO gave a great supper on the mar- 
riage of his son, but those who had been 
invited refused to come. He then sent 
his servant to call others from the streets 
and lanes of the city, and bring in all 
whom he found. He did so, and yet there 
was room. Luke xiv. 16 — 24. 

Reader! God is that King; Christ is 
that Son. The Jews were invited to ho- 
nour the Saviour, but they refused ; and 
the ministers of the Lord were therefore 
commanded to proclaim to all the world, 
a general, free, and cordial invitation to 
come and partake of the blessings which 
the Father, by the agency of the Son had 
provided for them. Millions have accepted 
the kind and gracious offer; daily and 
hourly numbers are sitting down at the 
marriage table of the Son of God in the 
kingdom of heaven. Yet is not every 
place at that illustrious board taken ; * ' yet 
there is room ;" room for you. And you 
are invited to occupy it. The voice of 
the God of infinite love addresses you, 
assuring you of a hearty welcome, if you 
accept his conditions unreservedly, and 
without delay. No invitation is given for 
a future day. It is now that you are in- 
vited, because now all things are ready. 
The feast is prepared, the table is set 

It was a high honour to be asked to the 
royal banquet ; it is a much greater one 
to be called to the supper of the Lamb. 
And this last is offered to you. Know you 
the conditions? 

God has sent forth his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins, and whoioever 



did 
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believeth in him is assured of pardon, and 
of the privilege of sharing in all the blessed- 
ness of heaven. Faith in the promise of 
God, then, is the condition annexed to 
the invitation. He that believes shall be 
saved. 

Reader, do you believe in the Son of 
God ? Are you willing to accept him and 
his offered mercy, and will you gladly, at 
his call, turn from the world and sin, 
and follow him ? Then be assured he will 
receive you. There is room in his house 
for you. 

But perhaps you pause. You think 
you have sinned away all his mercy, 
and that there cannot be pardon for you. 
Oh ! suppose not this. Although many 
have been forgiven, Divine mercy is not 
exhausted. You may say to yourself, 
** Ah ! those around me may enter hea- 
ven, and thousands are pressing thither, 
and are happy ; but I fear there will be 
no place for me. I have tarried too long. ' ' 
Say not so. Yet there is room. 

The invitations of the blessed gospel are 
not addressed to any one class of persons 
specifically, to the exclusion of all the rest; 
so that you need not suppose that you, 
whether rich or poor, learned or unlearned, 
aged or young, are not addressed. This 
is the language of Divine mercy, '' Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters," Isa. Iv. 1. 

There is but one class to whom the of- 
fers of the gospel are not made. Jesus 
distinctly asserts that to them he does not 
address himself. Perhaps you are think- 
ing you belong to that very people. I 
trust not. But judge for yourself. " I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance,'* Mark ii. 17. You feel quite 
sure you are not among this exempted 
class, thbn you must regard yourself as in- 
cluded in the call which the Saviour does 
make to the rest of mankind — to sinners. 

Now you may have often heard the in- 
vitations of the ministers of the gospel, 
speaking in the name of their sovereign 
Master ; and as often, like those who were 
first called to the feast mentioned in the 
parable, have found some excuse for not 
complying with the request. Oh ! if God 
had turned from you, and forbad you ever 
afterwards to taste, as he did them, Luke 
xiv. 24, yours would be an appalling con- 
dition. But God has been rich in mercy 
towards you, and with infinite condescen- 
sion has repeated his invitation. *' Be- 
hold, I stand at the door, and knock," he 
cries. Rev. iii. 20, " Come ; for all things 
are now ready," Luke xiv. 17. 



The vacant place that is yet seen at the 
table of the Lord invites you. What 
should hinder your taking possession of a 
seat with that august assembly, which has 
already gathered together to do honour to 
the Son of God? It is indeed an illustri- 
ous company ! '^ a great multitude, which 
no man could number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues." 
Priests, and prophets, and kings are there, 
sitting down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob ; and the Saviour himself presiding 
over all, the centre of all eyeBj the admired, 
the beloved of all hearts. 

What is it that has been hindering you 
from accepting the pressing and reiterated 
invitations of God ? Whatever it is, it is 
something wrong; something that he 
hates. Oh ! will you cherish that which 
he hates, allow yourself to be persuaded 
by that which is evil, to refuse and insult 
the great and terrible God in the most 
marked manner possible, by treating 
lightly the Son of his love? 

To-day hear the pleadings of infi- 
nite love, and harden not your heart 
Whatever the cause of your excuses in the 
past, let that influence you no longer. 
Listen ! from the depths of heaven do 
voices come ; voices uniting in one simul- 
taneous cry, '< The Spirit and the bride 
say, Come," The church on earth re-echoes 
the invitation from above. " Whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely," 
Rev. xxii. 17. 

Yet there is room. To-day is the day 
of salvation, but " boast not of to-morrow." 
Many, alas ! very many, have done so, and 
to-morrow found them not upon the earth. 
Their spirits passed into an eternal world ; 
the calls of God ceased for ever, and 
amidst the horrors of everlasting death 
they bewail their procrastination. Be 
warned by their most awful fate, and be 
wise to-day ; 'tis all of time you can call 
your own. — A. 



JERICHO. 

We soon reached Jericho, where we 
sheltered ourselves imder the leaves of a 
spreading fig-tree, near a tower said to be 
built over the spot where the house of 
Zaccheus formerly stood. The present 
town does not consist of more than thirty 
houses, of most miserable appearance, 
each of which is defended by a barrier of 
dried' thorns, and a stranger might easily 
suppose of the whole town, that it is 
merely a heap of sticks and dead branches 
collected out of the plain to be burned. 
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The neighbourhood of Jericho is called 
by Josephus, '' the most fruitful country 
of Judea, which bears a vast number of 
palm trees besides the balsam tree, whose 
sprouts they cut with sharp stones, and 
at the incisions they gather the juice, 
which drops down like tears." The 
palm trees were given by Marc Anthony, 
in the extravagance of his love, to Cleo- 
patra, the beautiful queen of Egypt. 
Jericho is called in Scripture *Hhe city 
of palms," it was the first place taken 
£rom the Canaanites, by Joshua, on this 
side of the Jordan ; and, at one period, it 
was inhabited by 1 2,000 priests, and was 
the second city of Judea. It had a royal 
palace, in which died Herod the Great. 
There was here a school of the prophets, 
and it was blessed by a visit from Christ, 
who healed here two blind men. 

The associations of the plain, inde- 
pendent of its actual appearance, were 
among the most interesting that could be 
conceived. The waters to the south 
brought to the remembrance the visits 
of the angels to Abraham and Lot, and 
the burning of the cities of Sodom and 
Gromorrah. The hills to the west in- 
cluded Nebo, Peor, and Pisgah, and it 
was impossible to look at them without 
thinking of the wanderings of the Israel- 
ites, the altars of Barak, the prophecies of 
Balaam, and the death of Moses. The 
river Jordan told of the dividing of its 
waters by Joshua, Elijah, and Elisha : the 
passage of the Israelites, the cure of 
Naaman, the baptism of Christ, and the 
preaching of John. Upon the near bank 
was Gilgal, where Joshua set up the 
twelve stones, the children of Israel were 
the second time circumcised, the manna 
ceased, and the people first ate of the old 
corn of the land. Here, too, the angel of 
the Lord, in the time of the judges, came 
up to speak unto the children of Israel, 
and they lifted up their voices and wept ; 
and to this place Samuel came from year 
to year, that he might hold the annual 
assize of justice. In the plain, the patri- 
archs had pitched their tents ; the battle 
of the four kings against five was fought, 
in which Lot was taken prisoner ; David 
smote eighteen thousand men of the 
Syrians; Amaziah slew ten thousand 
men of Edom, and Zedekiah was taken 
prisoner by the princes of Babylon. Near 
the miserable village that presented it- 
self, the walls of Jericho had fallen down 
at the noise of the voices of the people 
and the trumpets of the priests ; there was 
a school of the prophets; Elijah and Elisha 



performed many miracles ; Zaccheus en- 
tertained our Lord, and Bartimeus was re- 
stored to sight. It could not be far distant 
from us that Elisha was ploughing with 
twelve yoke of oxen, when he was anoint- 
ed prophet by Elijah, at the command of 
God. Towards the north, were memo- 
rials of the cities of Gibeon, the siege of 
Gibeon, the siege of Ai, the sin and pun- 
ishment of Acnan, and the feeding of 
Elijah by the ravens, near the brook 
Cherith. To the mountains at the east it 
is supposed that Jesus was led up of the 
Spirit to be tempted of the devil, and that 
it was from the nearest summit that Satan 
showed him "all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them." — Hardy' a 
Notices of the Holy Land, 



SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
CHINESE CUSTOMS AND LITERATURE. 

No. V. 
THE BALANCE. 

"Oh that my grief were throughly 
weighed, and my calamity laid in the ba- 
lances together!" Job vi. 2. 

The progress of civilization is marked 
by the regard which the men of any 
country pay to their weights and mea- 
sures. If the inhabitants are content 
with the uncertain mensuration of the eye, 
or the pressure which any body exerts 
upon the muscles of the arm, commerce 
and intelligence are ' at a low ebb with 
them. But if, on the contrary, we see 
them aiming at something like exactness 
in their dealings, and endeavouring to 
find a standard for their weights and mea- 
sures, we may augur well concerning their 
prosperity. 

An example of a low state of things as 
connected with a disregard of exactness 
and regularity in measuring out goods for 
sale, may be met with at Boutain, on the 
south side of the island of Celebes. A 
market is held every fifth day, near the 
shore of a far-withdrawing harbour, to 
which the natives repair in considerable 
numbers from the distant villages that 
range hard by the sea-side. But the ba- 
lance or the steelyard are not seen among 
them, and the only apparatus for meting 
out the rice, is the tampurong, or cocoa- 
nut shell. And as this has never been 
adjusted by any scale or standard, diffe- 
rent sellers adopt different measures, ac- 
cording; to the generosity or avarice of 
their disposition. The buyer has, there- 
fore, to consider three things : first, the 
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quality of the goods ; secondly, the mea- 
sure ^by which they are to be dealt out to 
him ; and lastly, the price he will have to 
pay for them. The traveller might see, 
perhaps, a poor woman, with her pittance 
of money, viewing the rice that was dis- 
played for sale in baskets, and scanning 
with her eye the cocoa-nut shell, which lay 
ready in the midst of the grain. After 
mucn infection she would at last make 
up her mmd to buy of a certain dealer; 
but he, contrary to ner expectation, would 
not perhaps fill the shell full. She com- 
plains, and he throws down the shell in a 
passion, and she is obliged to commence 
ner negotiations elsewhere. 

In China, a country wherein the prin- 
ciples of traffic are thoroughly understood, 
the highest degree of attention is paid to 
the state of the balance and measure. 
Spanish dollars, which form the chief part 
of the silver currency, are always weighed 
by a delicate sort of steelyard, kept for 
that purpose, and if they fall short, the de- 
ficiency is estimated and discounted ac- 
cordingly.. This steelyard for money de- 
serves a particular mention. The beam 
is made of ivory, and tapers to a point upon 
the longer arm. This arm is finely gra- 
duated with black lines, and is about a 
foot in length. The weight that slides 
upon it, is made of metal, and suspended 
by a bit of silk. The scale at the other 
end is round, and manufactiured of a thin 
piece of brass. It is just large enough to 
hold a dollar, and is also suspended by 
three silken threads. A case made of 
bamboo just affords room enough for this 
apparatus, and it is of so portable a cha- 
racter, that it might be carried in the 
pocket of an outer garment were that re- 
ceptacle made a little deeper than ordin- 
ary, for its reception. 

The steelyard is used also for other 
things of a more gross and less valuable 
character. The meat, fish, and vegetables, 
that are hawked about the streets are 
weighed by an instrument of this sort, and 
so anxious is the buyer to guard against 
imposition, that he sees the goods weighed 
by one of his own, afler the price is agreed 
upon. The furnitiu'e of a shop is often of 
cheap material and of rude workmanship, 
as many are too poor to study appearances. 
To this plainness, however, the steelyard 
always forms a contrast, by the finish and 
beauty of its workmanship. In a valley 
upon an island not far from Macao, a wa- 
ter mill was erected, within the last few 
years, by a man of some enterprise among 
the natives. The machinery was very 



simple in principle and very rude in exe- 
cution, so that, while the eye found no- 
thing to be pleased with, the ear was 
stunned with the racket of the wheels. 
Amidst BO much apparent inattention to 
neatness, the sight falls delighted upon the 
large beam of the steelyard used for weigh- 
ing the wheat and the meal. This is 
formed of hard wood, resembling our ap- 
ple-tree in colour and density, highly po- 
lished, and graduated by many a row of 
delicate brass studs, with such ornaments 
of the same as contributed most to the 
elegance of the joint effect. The owner 
had a regard to economy as appeared from 
the plainness of his wnole establishment, 
but he knew that unless the aspect of his 
steelyard inspired confidence, his custom- 
ers would not be satisfied. 

The Chinese reason as we do about our 
mathematical instruments ; the higher in 
finish the more exact they are deemed to 
be, as no workman would bestow much 
time and skill upon that which might 
turn out upon trial to be worth nothing at 
all. No Chinese artist would toil several 
days in the making of a beam, which 
should, after all his pains, be incorrect 
As to moral honesty in China it may not 
attain a higher eminence than it does 
in other countries ; but correctness in deal- 
ing is secured by frequent appeals to that 
umpire the balance, and by that sharpness 
with which every man looks to the man- 
ner in which a transaction is conducted* 

In the time of Job this arbitrator of 
disputes, the balance, was well known, 
and to this he declares he would gladly 
refer himself, that the amount of his suf- 
ferings might be ascertained. Friends 
may heave a sigh at our calamities, or even 
endeavour to scan the measure of our 
griefs, but their conjectures will fall far 
short, for the heart only knoweth its own 
bitterness. How often have we sought for 
sympathy by telling the story of our sor- 
rows, but we found it not, even where we 
felt we had a right to expect it. God 
alone can estimate the amount of our af- 
fliction, and to him the heart should un- 
burden itself in the delightful exercise of 
prayer. Job reasoned sometimes with his 
friends, at others he entreated them to a 
merciful consideration of his case by a re- 
ference to all the sad circumstances wliich 
surrounded him on every side, but he ut- 
terly failed ; for though he silenced three 
out of the four, he could not obtain one 
drop of pity from any of them* We may 
sometimes obtain coimsel and Christian 
sympathy firom those who happen to have 
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travelled in the same road with ourselves, 
but God in Christ is the last depository of 
our secrets, the wisest Counsellor and the 
most compassionate Friend. 

'^A false balance is abomination to 
the Lord: but a just weight is his 
delight," Prov. xi. 1.— God is a lover 
of justice, and therefore he delights in 
those things that are emblematic of it. 
The balance first taught man the prin- 
ciples of commutative justice in detail, 
and we may still bring the idea of this 
virtue in the abstract home to the minds 
of our children by referring them to 
the balance, when the ends of the beam 
are in equipoise, or to the measure when 
the grain has been swept level by the 
stsike^ or meting rod. Justice consists 
in giving to every man his due : upon this 
maxim all legislation ought to proceed, 
as Cicero labours to show in his first book 
of laws. God claims the right of being 
considered as the sole proprietor of 
justice. " A just weight and balance are 
the Lord's : all the weights of the bag 
are his woA," Prov, xvi. 1 1. God deal- 
eth with kings according to the justice of 
the balance. " Tekel [weighing] ; Thou 
art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting," Dan. v. 27. 

"And he shall stretch out upon it the 
Hne of confusion, and the stones of empti- 
ness," Isa. xxxiv. 11. — This imports 
that the land of Idumea should be 
delivered over into the hands of con- 
fusion and emptiness by an act of so- 
lemn and deliberate appointment; that 
chance, accident, and contingency should 
have nothing to do with eitoer the time 
or measure of the judgment to be inflicted 
upon the sons of Edom. For the line was 
the emblem of mensuration, and the stones 
tlie symbols of weight. Stones were used 
by the Jews in preparing their weight, 
instead of lead, iron, or any other metal. 
The Chinese still employ the same mate- 
rial in the manufacture of all their hea- 
vier kinds of weight. The stone weight 
they use is nearly hemispheric in its form, 
smooth, and provided with an eye at the 
top cutout of the same material. It is as 
simple as simplicity could make it. 

" For she hath received of the Lord's 
hand double for all her sins," Isa. xl. 2. 
— God is expressly said to have debated 
with his people by measure. " In mea- 
siure, when it shooteth forth, thou wilt 
debate with it," Isa. xxvii. 8, which 
scarcely agrees with the idea conveyed by 
a double recompense. It seems better to 
render double by an equwalenif and to nn- 



I derstand the original term as pointinp; to 
that state of the beam, where the two things 
weighed exactly counterbalance each other. 
And this view of the passage is justified 
by what occurs. Rev. xviii. 6, "Re- 
ward her even as she rewarde'd you, and 
double unto her double," for to double 
plainly means in the context to reward or 
repay to another an equivalent for the 
injury done. As "an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth." And of this lex talionis, 
or law of retribution, the balance was an 
appropriate representative, and hence, 
among the Romans, the balance was pre- 
sent as a matter of form in all contracts. 
The balance was consequently a practical 
sign of payment, since before coin was 
stamped, money was weighed and not 
counted. And thus we find Abraham 
weighing four hundred shekels of silver 
" current" that is, of the standard purity, 
"with the merchant." And to this day, as 
was hinted before, the Chinese weigh the 
money ; though it be stamped, they trust 
to the balance, instead of relying upon the 
authority of the image and superscription. 

G. T. L. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON STRONG 
EMOTIONS. 

There are some who pass through the 
changing scenes of life with the same 
moderate excitement as that with which 
they go through the changing seasons of 
the year. They feel joy, and experience 
sorrow, but their emotions are not strong, 
and rarely is a tear of rapture or grief 
seen glittering in their eyes. This is no 
doubt the case with by far the greater 
part of mankind. 

There are others of a more susceptible 
sort, more tremblingly alive to the touch 
of pleasure and pain, of joy and grief, 
and these manifest stronger emotions. 
Whether it be an advantage or the con- 
trary, to possess keen sensibility and 
strong emotions, is a question on which 
difierent opinions are entertained; but 
all will perhaps agree in this, that strong 
feelings should ever be subject to strong 
control. For myself, I am subject to 
strong excitement; let me question how 
it is with you. I will try you on many 
points. Should you ask me what advan- 
tages will be derived from my question- 
ings, it may be, that I shall hardly be 
prepared with an answer; but it suits 
the feeling of the moment; and there- 
fore, as I wish at one time or other, to 
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have a word with all kinds of readers, let 
an old man have his way. 

Have you, with mysterious joy, held 
communion with the elements, walked 
ahroad with the winds, and gazed on the 

flowing creation, as on the gift of God ? 
lave you looked on a leaf and a flower, 
until your heart has leaped with trans- 
port? Have you fixed your enraptured 
eyes on the silvery clouds of heaven till 
they appeared to he angels' thrones 
ranged round the celestial sanctuary of 
the Eternal? Have you listened to the 
hlustering hlast whirling through the 
forest trees, till it has seemed laden with 
mysterious and dear delight? Has your 
hosom heaved with undeiinable sublimity, 
when the brooding tempest has hovered 
in the heavens till you have yearned for 
the climax, the descending deluge, the 
earth-shaking roar of the thunder, and 
the soul-arresting fiery flash of the living 
lightning? 

Have you, ''afflicted, tossed with tem- 
pest, and not comforted," burdened with 
care, and bowed down with a sense of 
your un worthiness, ever opened the word 
of God, yearning after consolation, as 
the hart thirsteth after ihe water brooks ? 
And have you ever, in such a case, found 
the words of eternal life as balm and 
wine to you? oil to your joints and mar- 
row to your bones ? 

Have you known the agony of a part- 
ing moment, beading a lingering gaze on 
some loved object, • dearer than all the 
earth besides, about to bid you farewell 
for years? Have you caught the last 
look, and followed the fadnig form, until 
dimly descried, it has at last disappeared 
in the distance, leaving you 

"Alone! alone! all, all alone !" 
in a cold and cheerless world, reft of joy, 
and refusing to be comforted ? 

Have you walked abroad when the all 
glorious sun has shined, not on your path 
only, but into your soul, when careering, 
like a conquering king, in his flaming 
chariot, gorgeously attired in pui-ple and 
gold, your mind has been filled with 
transport? and you have clasped your 
hands together, and lifted up your heart 
to his and your adorable Creator, with 
emotions which words could not express ? 
Have you gazed on the moon and stars, 
till the beauty and immensity of God's 
glowing creation has fllled to overflow- 
mg the measures of your joy, and have 
the words been wrung from your heart, 
" O Lord, open thou my lips ; and my 
mouth shall sliow forth thy praise ?'^ 



Have you known trouble until the 
earth has appeared brass, and the heavens 
iron ? Have you felt so utterly destitute 
as to be in love with calamity, willingly 
hardening your heart, and sternly deter- 
mining to suppress every emotion ? And 
have you, with all the contrition, hu- 
mility, and simplicity of a child com- 
mitted your ways to the High and Holy 
One that he might direct your paths? 

Have you felt in your bosom envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ? 
Has your heart glowed with affection for 
mankind, and have you looked around 
you to do a deed of kindness? improving 
all your own means, and longing for 
wealth and power that you might scatter 
happiness far and near ? .» 

Have you, in your Christian pilgrim- 
age, been shut up in Doubting Castle, 
calling in question the plainest truths, 
tempted in your own heart to say with 
the fool, '* There is no God !" And have 
you known such a flood of faith to come 
over you, that you could have laid down 
your life, yea ** played the man in the 
fire," to bear testimony to the truth of 
the ever blessed gospel of Jesus Christ? 

If you have known these things, you 
are no stranger to strong emotions, and 
will agree with me, that they ought ever 
to be placed under strong control. I 
have, as it were, but just entered on my 
subject; you may, perhaps, pursue it 
witn some advantage. 



GOD THE FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE. 

It is this filial sentiment, the pecu- 
liarity of Christian piety, which brightens 
the enjoyments of life, even the most 
common of them, with a sense that, in 
our obscure homes, we are sitting, from 
day to day, at the board which our hea- 
venly Father has spread. It is this feel- 
ing which mitigates and sanctifies afflic- 
tion ; wherein, even when the sharpest, 
we discern a token of the truth that God 
is " dealing with us as with sons," and 
is, in fact, preparing us for our home. It 
is this same affection, the distinct filial 
sentiment, which dispels the terrors of 
death ; while the Christian believes that 
the Father of spirits is removing a mem- 
ber of his family from a less to a more 
desirable abode. — Isaac Taylor. 



WAR. 

The existence of war always implies 
injustice in one, at least, of the parties 
concerne^r^Bobert HalL 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Ik Scotland things were brought to ft 
crisis sooner than in England, or Ireland. 
Attempts had been made to intimidate 
and subdue all who opposed the royal 

Eren^tire ; but the people were not 
rougnt to submit to the measures pur- 
sued. The first matter on which the 
royal advisers came into collision with 
the people, was of a nature most warmly 
to ejccite the universal popular feeling — 
the enforcement of a new system of ec- 
clesiastical laws, and new forms for pub- 
lic worship, and these very different from 
what their forefathers had with so much 
difficulty succeeded in establishing. It 
was the Englbh Liturgy, with some ad- 
ditions and variations leaning towards 
Popery. The new laws were promul- 
gated some lime before the new service ; 
the first reading of the latter, at the high 
church in Edinburgh, was followed by a 
popular outbreak, in which the females 
tootaprominentpart. One Janet Geddes 
threw a stool at the head of the dean, 
who was reader; another was aimed at 
the bishop, nor could the service pro- 
ceed till a large part of the congregation, 
who joined in these disgracefmiy riotous 
proceedings, had been forced to leave the 
church. On his departure, the bishop 
was rolled in the mire, and the outrages 
were only repressed by force. This was 
'n July 1637. 
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The king's ministers, in Scotland, well 
knew the deep-rooted feelings of their 
countrymen on matters of religion, and 
were unwilling to press forward ; but the 
king was unmoved, the unpopular mea- 
sures were enforced, and riots ensued. 
The opponents were, at length, allowed 
testate their objecdons; they arranged a 

Elan, for obtaining the general opinioa 
y committees of representatives, chosen 
by four classes, the nobility, the landed 
gentry, the elergv, and the burghers, from 
which one of each was appointed to form 
a fifth board. These representative bodies 
were called tables, and they demanded 
that the obnoxious proceedings should be 
relinquished. After some weeks, the 
tables were declared unlawful ; but the 
members refused to obey. A puhhc en- 
gagement was proposed, which is gene- 
rally known as " the solemn league and 
covenant," and this was promulgated 
with the observance of a solemn fast, on 
March 1, 1638. The king, with the ad- 
vice of some whom he consulted in Scot- 
tish aftairs, determined, by force, to do 
away with the covenant: but preparatory 
to this, the marquis of Hamilton was sent 
to negotiate, and even to give np the 
canons and service book, the high com- 
mission court, and some other matters ; 
hut tbe new covenant was stilt re- 
quired to be laid aside. The kin^ had , 
not consulted his English council, till 
the attempt of the marquis of Hamilton 
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failed. Laud then urged pacific mea- 
sures for a time, but the majority of 
the council adopted the views of the king. 
Some months earlier, the king's conces- 
sions would have been thankfully accepted, 
but it was evident they were only extort- 
ed by opposition, and the monarch's in- 
sincerity was now generally known. In 
this case, some of his counsellors informed 
the leaders of the covenanters that the 
king only designed to lull them into a 
false security, till his preparations for eii«- 
forcing compliance wer« completed. la 
England also, many who opposed the 
regal proceedings, eneouragea the Scots 
to refuse compliance. 

The king ordered ail usaembly of the 
kirk to meet in November, 1638; he ex- 
pected some events which might justify 
his forcible interfereiice. The commis- 
sioners finding the determined opposition 
of the members, acted according to his 
instructions, and dissolved the assembly ; 
but they refused to disperse, condemned 
the sovereign's conduct, and abolished 
episcopacy ; the nation united in public 
thanksgiving for deliverance; but the 
king of course looked upon these trans- 
actions as null and void. He was now 
preparing forces ; the covenanters did the 
same, availing themselves of the services 
of Leslie, who had risen to be a field 
marshal abroad in the service of Gusta- 
vus, but had lately retired to his native 
land, with considerable property. Many 
officers, who had been in the same ser- 
vice, hastened to Scotland ; arms and 
ammunition were procured from Hol- 
land ; one hundred thousand crowns were 
sent from France by cardinal Richelieu, 
whose policy led him to oppose the wishes 
ef the English king. This pecuniary aid 
was kept secret, for many would have re- 
fused help from such a polluted source, 
which was evidently given only with the 
worst intentions; but the leaders re- 
ceived it, showing how far riien may 
blindly proceed. These open measures 
against the king, and seeking aid from 
foreign powers, must be regarded as pre- 
liminaries of those general hostilities 
which so speedily followed, and involved 
the three kingdoms in civil warfare, which 
extended to consequences the original 
promoters on both sides had not foreseen. 

The king, on the other hand, negotiated 
for the assistance of Spanish troops ; but 
they could not be spared, though he of- 
fered' to allow the king of Spain to raise 
men every year in Ireland. The trained 
bands of several counties were mustered ; 



the peers, each with his retinue, were 
ordered to join the king at York ; the 
clergy and lawyers were called to give 
money in lieu of personal service ; while 
the queen used her influence with the 
leading Papists, to obtain contributions in 
return for the indulgences recently grant- 
ed to them ; but the mass of the nation 
were indifferent, and even averse to the 
king's proceedings. The Scottish co- 
venanters answered the royal proclama- 
tions, wbieh declared them rebels, by 
protestations of their loyalty, adding, that 
they only resisted encroachments on their 
religious liberties. 

On both tides, the result was now un- 
avoidable. The covenanters occupied 
the castle of' Edinburgh, and other 
strong places ; having seized Dumbarton 
on the sabbath, notwithstanding their strict 
observance of that day. The supporters of 
Charles, in Scotland, were unsuccessful in 
making head against their countrymen ; 
but the king advanced from York with 
his army, while the Scots prepared 
to meet him, Leslie having twenty thou- 
sand men, earnest in their cause, well 
disciplined, strict in their religious ser- 
vices, and many of them devout in their 
feelings. This was in May, 1639. 

Many gentry attended the rendezvous 
at York, but they were attended by ser- 
vants and other followers, rather than dis- 
ciplined soldiers; while the number of 
clergy, who resorted to the court and 
camp, gave occasion to a popular feeling, 
•that this was a war "chiefly for enforcing 
ecclesiastical proceedings. 

The royal forces were the most numer- 
ous, but a large proportion disapproved of 
the monarch's plans, and cared not to en- 
force them. The first time the advanced 
troops came in sight of each other, the 
English retired, and Leslie prepared tp 
attack the main body. The king was 
alarmed ; by the agency of a page, the 
possibility of an agreement was sug- 
gested, and commissioners were sent from 
the Scottish camp. Charles consented to 
refer all matters of religion to a general 
assembly, and civil matters to the par- 
liament ; his promises were not considered 
full and satisfactory; but many of the 
covenantee were unwilling to engage in 
actual hostilities, if they could possibly 
be avoided. The leaders consented to a 
pacification, and the forces, on both sides, 
retired, and were disbanded; the strong- 
holds were restored to the king, but it was 
evident that no real peace was likely to 
follow; both parties only proposed to 
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etrengthen themselTes before renewing 
the stiiiggle. 

The earl of Traquhair was appointed 
to represent the king as commissioner in 
Scotland, to preside in the general assem- 
hly, and in the parliament: it is hardly 
necessary to add, that he was unable to 
carry the measures the king wished, and 
Charles consented to tolerate the doing 
away of bishops, and other matters, hop- 
ing afterwards to revoke these concessions. 
The parliament openly showed a desire to 
lower the royal authority ; this was met 
by a prorogation, and another effort to 
carry measures by force was resolved 
upon ; and secret information was given 
to those in Scotland who could be trusted. 
This determination came from the king, 
supported by Wentworth and Hamilton. 
Laud allowed himself to be silenced, but 
did not urge hostile proceedings. In 
order to procure funds, ship money was 
again levied to 'ithe amount of 200,000A, 
and the council advised the king to call 
a parliament, promising to support his 
other plans if that assembly a^ain '' proved 
untoward." For although the lord trea- 
surer had reduced matters in his depart- 
ment to some order, yet there was not 
enough to defray the expense of military 
proceedings. 

Wentworth, now created earl of Straf- 
ford, obtained a grant from the Irish par- 
liament, and returned to England with 
orders to raise eight thousand men to 
serve against Scotland. The English par- 
liament did not meet till April, 1640. 
The people in general rejoiced at this 
event, hoping for a redress of grievances, 
while it was viewed as an important ad- 
vantage by those who were bent on op- 
posing Charles. On opening the session, 
the king called for a large pecuniary sup- 
ply, to promote his cause against Scotland, 
showing an intercepted letter, in which 
some of the leading covenanters sought 
assistance from France. The Commons, 
however, went first to the subject of 
grievances, dividing them into three 
classes. 1. Those respecting religion, 
witli the increase and enforcement of ec- 
clesiastical authority ; 2. Those connect- 
ed with raising money by royal authority 
without parliament, such as ship money, 
forest claims, monopolies, and other 
methods for . levying contributions ; 8. 
The breaches of parliamentary privilege, 
by the speaker's adjourning the house at 
the king's mandate, and the calling 
members before courts of law for their 
conduct in the bouse* 



The king sought to allay these angry 
feelings; the Lords were induced to press 
the Commons to consider respecting the 
grant of a supply before any other ques- 
tion, urging the necessity for immediate 
aid. This caused a dispute between the 
two houses, the Commons resenting the 
interference of the Lords in pecuniary 
matters, which always originated in the 
lower house. The king interposed, by 
requiring an answer from the Commons, 
whether they would consider the question 
of a supply. While debating this subject, 
a message was sent by the king, stating, 
that if in three years twelve subsidies 
were granted, (equal to above 800,000/.,) 
he would assent to the ship money being 
abolished. The debate continued, and 
the result was uncertain ; when the 
secretary, sir Henry Vane, told the House 
that the king would not be satisfied with 
less than twelve subsidies, and stated to 
the council his decided opinion that the 
House would not grant any aid for the 
war with Scotland ; upon which the king 
proceeded the next day to the House of 
Lords, and dissolved the parliament. The 
conduct of Vane has been severely re- 
flected upon, and has subjected him to 
the charge of treachery. The king's 
measure was hasty and unhappy, and was 
made still worse by the imprisonment of 
sir John Hotham, and some other mem- 
bers. Clarendon says, " There could not 
a greater damp have seized upon the 
spirits of the whole nation, than this dis- 
solution caused, and men had much of 
the misery in view, which shortly after 
fell out. It could never be hoped that 
more sober and dispassionate men would 
ever meet together in that place, or fewer 
who brought ill purposes with them ; nor 
could any imagine what offence they had 
given, which put the king upon that re- 
solution. But it was observed, that in 
the countenances of those who had most 
opposed all that was desired by his 
majesty, there was a marvellous serenity ; 
nor could they conceal the joy of their 
hearts ; for they knew enough of what 
was tq come, to conclude that the king 
would be shortly compelled to call an- 
other parliament, and they were as sure, 
that so many unbiassed men would never 
be elected again." 

The Scots were emboldened by the be- 
lief that a large part of the English 
nation were with them, and those who 
had by this time determined, if possible, 
to do away with the royal authority in 
England, were encouraged by the pros- 
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pect of further and more embittered hos- 
tilities between the king and a part of his 
subjects. The popular excitement was 
plainly shown ; tumultuous proceedings 
m London were directed against Laud 
and Strafford, particularly the former, 
whose palace at Lambeth was attacked 
and damaged. After these disturbances 
had continued some days, a body of troops 
arrived in London, the disturbances were 
quelled, and two ringleaders executed; 
after being tortured in the vain hope of 
obtaining information against their cniefs. 

When the parliament was dissolved, 
the convocation of clergy, contrary to the 
usual course, was continued ; they grant- 
ed a sum of money, and passed several 
new canons, which excited much discon- 
tent, the mob assailing the members of 
the high commission court. 

One of these obnoxious canons required 
the clergy to swear that they would not 
consent to any alteration in the govern- 
ment of the church, under archbishops, 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, etc. The 
requiring an oath, so undefined in terms, 
was loudly exclaimed against. Laud 
urged forward these measures, seeking, by 
renewed rigour towards the Papists to 
cover his attacks upon separatists; but 
on the queen's interfering, the king or- 
dered the archbishop to desist. 

On the dissolution of the English par- 
liament, the king proceeded to press for- 
ward preparationsagainstScotland,butwas 
limited by the want of money. This was 
supplied, to some extent, by various means); 
among others, by purchasing at long cre- 
dit, or rather seizing, a large quantity of 
pepper belonging to the East India Com- 
pany, and selling it immediately at a low 
price. Thelords voluntarily lent 200,000/. ; 
and other loans were extorted ; but the 
efforts to raise forces, were, in a great de- 
gree, unsuccessful ; the disinclination to 
act against the Scots was general. All 
the proceedings and preparations much 
resembled those of the former year, and 
there was much useless expenditure of the 
scanty means at the king's disposal. 

The Scottish parliament assembled at 
the time to which it had been prorogued ; 
the members prepared for the approach- 
ing struggle with their sovereign, appoint- 
ing some of their body to be a committee 
of estates to conduct the government. 
The nation in general was roused, and 
their army well organized by the officers 
from the German war. Leslie entered 
England in August, 1640, with twenty- 
six thousand men, declaring that they 



did not march against the people of Eng- 
land, but against the Canterburian faction 
that troub&d the land, after punishing 
whom they would return home. Hos- 
tilities began on the banks of the Tyne, 
where loni Conway and sir Jacob Astley 
had been posted, but the Scots forced the 
passage, and the English army was in 
general so dispirited and discontented, 
that the earl of Strafford found it neces- 
sary that the royal forces should retire to 
Yorkshire, leaving Durham and Northum- 
berland in possession of the Scotti^ 
army, which had been on the point of 
disbanding previous to this success. The 
leaders were wise enough to petition the 
king for peace, and Charles having only 
hastily raised a force, great part of which 
Strafford told him could not act efficiently 
for some weeks, was elad to listen to this 
application. But he desired to gain time, 
and required a full statement of their de- 
mands to be laid before a council of the 
English nobles, summoned to meet at 
York, on September 24. Before the lords 
met, Charles had been urged, from many 
quarters, to assemble the parliament, 
especially by petitions from the counties 
occupied by the Scottish forces ; he com- 
plied, very unwillingly, by summoning 
one for November 30. The council of 
the nobles had to devise means for sup- 
porting the royal army, and the imme- 
diate measures to be taken with the Scots. 
A loan was raised in London for the 
king's army, and a weekly assessment of 
5000/. levied on the four northern counties 
to provide for the Scottish forces, while 
sixteen English, and eight Scottish com- 
missioners met, first at Ripon, and then 
repaired to London, to consider as to far- 
ther transactions, and prepare for the 
meeting of parliament : the Scots having 
shown themselves most powerful in the 
field, evidently would have many sup- 
porters in the house. 

Here we may pause, and notice the 
peculiar temperament of the king, as 
shown by his conduct in past events, and 
as affecting those which were to come till 
the dreadful catastrophe which terminat- 
ed his life and reign. His notions of the 
prerogative were carried too far; he 
claimed authority which his predecessors 
had never exercised, or at any rate had 
relinquished; and which was, certainly 
and undeniably, incompatible with that 
degree of power, which was lodged by 
the. constitution in the Houses of parlia- 
ment, and the courts of judicature. This 
occasioned resistance, and claims from 
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the opposite side, subversive of the royal 
authority, and requiring concessions be- 
yond those made by any former monarch. 
In this contest, much evidently depended 
on the personal conduct of the king, 
which unhappily tended to estrange and 
exasperate, rather than to conciliate, or 
even encourage his opponents. He was 
uncomplying, haughty, and obstinate in 
claiming and enforcing what he thought 
was his right or duty; often denying 
what he might wisely have granted ; and 
afterwards, when he could no longer 
maintain his rigid refusal of the demands 
for relaxation, and discontinuance of ob- 
noxious proceedings, and was obliged to 
give way, he yielded with a facility, and 
to an extent which encouraged the dis- 
contented to push their demands still 
further, exciting still more the general 
apprehensions of his sincerity ; thus he 
lost the advantages which would have 
resulted from a properly-tempered course 
of conciliation. Much of this uncertainty 
evidently arose from the conduct of his 
advisers, and they, in their turn, were 
held responsible for what proceeded from 
the natural temper of the king, while few 
would rely on his word, however solemnly 
pledged. 

Although the proceedings of the court 
were such as to excite increasing dis- 
satisfaction in the nation, among re- 
flecting men, who could not but see that 
efforts were making, gradually, to subvert 
the foundations on which the constitution 
rested, and consequently the welfare 
and happiness of the subjects; yet the 
worldly minded, who form the great bulk 
of a people, were not displeased with 
much of the proceedings of the ruling 
party : they cared not for the irreligion 
and oppressive proceedings. While the 
state or peace caused the national wealth 
to increase; and the rulers might have 
gone very far, had they been careful to 
avoid adding to the number of indivi- 
duals who suffered by those oppressive 
measures ; and had they not roused and 
alarmed that antipapal feeling, which the 
sufferings of the preceding century so 
deeply impressed upon the English na- 
tion. 

There was another means for safety, 
which, with a sort of judicial blindness. 
Laud and his associates closed against 
themselves. During the early part of 
this century, large settlements were made 
on the sea coast of North America, which 
will claim especial notice in another 
place. When tlie shackles of ecclesiasti- 



cal despotism were drawn more tight at 
home, many sousht to enjoy liberty of 
conscience beyond the Atlantic, though 
under all the disadvantages of newly- 
settled colonies. The settlement of New 
England, formed in 1620 by some who 
had been driven into exile oy the pro- 
ceedings of the ecclesiastical courts, was 
especially resorted to by those who now 
left their father land for conscience' sake. 
In ten years, nearly eighty of the regular 
clergy, some of them distinguished in the 
universities, thus took refuge, where the 
proceedings they conscientiously objected 
to were not enforced. Among them was 
Elliot who first devoted himself to the 
spiritual welfare of the Indians, so as to 
be called their apostle. Many laymen, 
including some of considerable wealth, 
also provided retreats for themselves in 
these distant lands ; even Hampden and 
Oliver Cromwell had actually secured 
their passage ; but the time was fast ap^ 
preaching when the system of govern- 
ment then pursued was to be broken, 
and its rulers were permitted to collect 
around them the instruments for their de- 
truction. The two popular characters 
just named, with several others of less 
note, were stopped, in 1639, when about 
to sail from the Thames, by a proclama- 
tion, or order in council, which Laud in- 
duced the king to put forth, whereby 
eight vessels, then about to sail from the 
Thames with emigrants, were stopped. 
Thus hy a sort of infatuation, Charles and 
his advisers compelled these men to exert 
in opposition to his proceedings at home, 
the energies they would willingly have de- 
voted to settlements abroad, which might, 
under wise rulers, have been made the 
means of increasing the national resources, 
of soothing discontented spirits, and of 
finding employment for active minds that 
could not be kept any longer in a state of 
inaction, or induced to submit to mea- 
sures which, upon principle, they deemed 
injurious to the spiritual, as well as to the 
temporal interests of mankind, and con- 
trary to their rights and privileges as En- 
glishmen. 



LIONS OP AFRICA. 
Mr. Moffat states as to these animals 
— We were often exposed to danger from 
lions, which, from the scarcity of water, 
frequent the pools or fountains, and some 
of our number had some hair-breadth es- 
capes. One night we were quietly bi- 
vouacked at a small pool on the Ouac river, 
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where we never anticipated a visit from 
his migesty. We had just closed our 
united evening worship, the hook was 
still in my hand, and the closing notes of 
the song of praise had scarcely fallen from 
our lips, when the terrific roar of the lion 
was heard ; our oxen, which before were 
quietly chewing the cud, rushed upon us, 
and over our fires, leaving us prostrated 
in a cloud of dust and sand. Hats and 
hymn books, our Bible and our guns, 
were all scattered in wild confusion. 
Providentially, no serious injury was bus* 
tained ; the oxen were pursued, brought 
back, and secured to the wagon, for we 
could ill afford to lose any. Africaner, 
seeing the reluctance of the people to 
pursue in a dark and gloomy ravine, 
grasped a firebrand, and exclaimed, 
*^ Follow me !" and but for this prompt- 
nets and intrepidity, we must have lost 
some of our number, for nothing can 
exceed the terror of oxen at even the 
smell of a lion. Though they may hap- 
pen to be in the worst condition possible, 
worn out with fatigue and hunger, the 
moment the shaggy monster is perceived, 
they start like racehorses, with their tails 
erect, and sometimes days will elapse 
before they are found. The number of 
lions may be easily accounted for, when 
it is remembered how thinly scattered the 
inhabitants are; and, indeed, the whole 
appearance of the country impresses the 
mind with the idea that it is only fit for 
beasts of prey. The people seem to drag 
out a miserable existence, wandering from 
place to place in quest of grass, game, or 
wild roots. Those I had met with had, 
from infancy, been living a nomade life, 
with one great object in view, to keep 
soul and body together. 

'• A region of drought, where no rirer gUdeB» 
Nor rippling brook with osiered sides ; 
Whtrt sedgy pool, nor bubbling fount, 
Nor tree, nor cloud, nor misty mount 
Appears, to refVesh the aching eye; 
But barren earth, and the burning sity, 
And the blank horisoA round and round 
Spread — void of living sight or sound." 

Among the poorer classes, it is, indeed, 
struggling for existence; and when the 
aged become too weak to provide for 
themselves, and are a burden to those 
whom they brought forth and reared 
to manhood, they are not unfrequently 
abandoned by their own children, with a 
meal of victuals and a cruise of water, 
to perish in the desert ; and I have seen 
a small circle of stakes fastened in the 
ground, within which were still lying the 
bones of a parent bleached in the sun. 



who had been thus abandoned. In ond 
instance, I observed a small broken earth* 
enware vessel, in which the last draught 
of water had been left. " What is this?" 
I said, pointing to the stakes, addressing 
Africaner. His reply was, " This is 
heathenism ;" and then described this 
parricidal custom. . A day or two after, 
a circumstance occurred which corrobo- 
rated his statements. We had travelled 
all day over a sandy plain, and passed a 
sleepless night from extreme thirst and 
fatigue. Rising early in the morning, 
and leaving the people to get the wagon 
ready to follow, I went forward with one 
of our number, in order to see if we could 
not perceive some indications of water, 
by the footmarks of game, for it was in 
a part of the country where we could not 
expect the traces of man. After passing 
a ridge of hills, and advancing a consi^ 
derable way on the plain, we discovered, 
at a distance, a little smoke rising amidst 
a few bushes, which seemed to skirt a 
ravine. Animated with the prospect, we 
hastened forward, eagerly anticipating a 
delicious draught of water, no matter 
wh»t the quality might be. When we 
had arrived within a few hundred yards 
of the spot, we stood still, startled at the 
fresh marks of lions, which appeared to 
have been there only an hour before ns. 
We had no guns, being too tired to carry 
them, and we hesitated, for a moment, 
whether to proceed or return. The wagon 
was yet distant, and thirst impelled us to 
go on, but it was with caution, keeping 
a sharp look out at every bush we 
paised. 

On reaching the spot, we beheld an 
object of heart-rending distress. It was 
a venerable-looking old woman, a living 
skeleton, sitting, with her head leaning 
on her knees. She appeared terrified at 
our presence, and especially at me.- She 
tried to rise, but, trembling with weak^ 
ness,. sunk again to the earth. I ad* 
dressed her by the name which sounds 
sweet in every clime, and charms even 
the savage ear, " My mother, fear not ; 
we are friends, and will do you no harm. " 
I put several questions to her, but she 
appeared either speechless, or afraid to 
open her lips. I again repeated, <* Pray, 
mother, who are you, and how do you 
come to be in this situation ?" to which 
she replied, '' I am a woman ; I have 
been here four days ; my children have 
left me here to die." " Your children !*' 
J interrupted. " Yes,*' raising her hand 
to her shriveled bosom, ** my own chiW 
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dren, ihree sc^ni and two daughters* They 
are gone," pointing with her finger, " to 
yonder blue mountain, and have left me 
to die." " And pray, why did they leave 
you?" I inquired. Spreading out her 
hands, " I am old, you see, and I am no 
longer able to serve them ; when they 
kill game, I am too feeble to help in car- 
rying homd the flesh. I am not able to 
gather wood to make fire ; and I cannot 
caiTT their children on my bach as I used 
to do/' This last sentence was more 
than I could bear ; and though my tongue 
was cleaving to the roof of my mouth for 
want of water, this reply opened a foun- 
tain of tears. I remarked that I was 
surprised that she had escaped the lions, 
which seemed to abound, and to have 
approached very near the spot where she 
was. She took hold of the skin of her 
left arm with her fingers, and, raising it 
up as one would do a loose linen, she 
added, *• 1 hear the lions ; but there is 
nothing on me that they would eat, I 
have no flesh on me for them to scent." 
At this moment the wagon drew near, 
which greatly alarmed her, for she sup- 
posed that it was an animal. Assuring 
her that it would do her no harm, I said 
that, as 1 could not stay, I would put her 
into the wagon, and take her with me. 
At this remark she became convulsed 
with terror. Others addressed her, but 
all to no effect. She replied that, if we 
took her, and left her at another village, 
they would only do the same thing again. 
" It is our custom j I am nearly dead ; I 
da not want to die again." The sun was 
now piercingly hot, the oxen were raging 
in the yoke, and we ourselves nearly de- 
lirious. Finding it impossible to influence 
the woman t-o move, without running the 
risk of her dying convulsed in our hands, 
we collected a quantity of fuel, gave her 
a good supply of dry meat, some tobacco, 
and a knife, with some other articles; 
telling her we should return in two days, 
and stop the night, when she would be 
able to go with us j only she must keep 
up a good fire at night, as the lions would 
smell the dried flesh, if they did not scent 
her. We then pursued our course ; and 
after a long ride, passing a rocky ridge of 
hills, we came to a stagnant pool, into 
which men and oxen rushed precipitately, 
though the water was almost too muddy 
to go. down our throats. 

On our return to the spot, according 
to promise, we found the old woman and 
every thing gone ; but, on examination, 
discovered the foot marks of two men, 



from the hills referred to, who appeared 
to have taken her away. 

Several months afterwards, I learned, 
from an individual who visited the sta->' 
tion, that the sons, seein^rom a distance 
the wagon halt at the spot, where they 
had so unnaturally left their mother to 
perish, came to see, supposing the travel-* 
lers had been viewing the mangled re- 
mains of their mother. Finding her alive, 
and supplied with food, and on her telling 
the story of the stranger's kindness, they 
were alarmed, and dreading the vengeance 
of the great chief, whom they supposed 
me to be, took her home and were pro- 
viding for her with more than usual care. 
I have often reasoned with the natives on 
this cruel practice ; in reply to which, 
they would only laugh. It may be ima-* 
gined, £hat people might devote their 
friends, and nobles their first-born, likd 
the Carthaginians, to appease some of- 
fended deity ; and that mothers, too, 
should Smile on the infants their owrt 
hands had murdered, from similnr mo- 
tives : but it appears an awful exhibition 
of human depravity, when children com- 
pel their parents to perish for want, or 
to be devoured by beasts of prey in a 
desert,*from no other motive than sheer 
laziness, or to get quit of those on whose 
breast they hung in helpless infancy, 
whose lips first directed their vocal powers, 
whose hand led them through many a 
weary waste, and who often suffered the 
most pinching want, that the babes whom 
nature taught them to love might be sup- 
plied. I have more than once handed 
food to a hungry mother, who appeared 
to have fasted for a month, when she 
would just taste it, and give it to her 
child, when, perhaps, that very child, 
instead of returning grateful service to 
the infancy of old age, leaves that mother 
to perish from hunger. 

Conversing with the party one evert- 
ing, when sitting around the fire, on thd 
conduct of children to their parents, I 
observed that they were as bad as lionS. 
" They are worse," replied Africaner. 
This he illustrated from the well-known 
characteristics of the king of beasts ; of, 
more properly, king of the beasts of prey. 
Much has been written about African 
lions, but the half has not been told. 

The following trait in their character 
may not be intrusive, or partaking of the 
marvellous, with which the tales of some 
traveller are said to abound. I give it 
as received from men of God, and men 
who had been experienced Nimrods 
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too. The old lion, when in company 
with his children, (as the natives call them, 
though they are nearly as hig as himself,) 
or when numbers together happen to 
come upon game, the oldest or ablest 
creeps to the object, while the others 
crouch on the grass ; if he be successful, 
which he generally is, he retires from 
his victim, and lies down to breathe and 
rest for perhaps a quarter of an hour; 
in the mean time, the others draw around, 
and lie down at a respectful distance. 
When the chief one has got his rest, he 
commences at the abdomen and breast, 
and after making havoc with the tit-bits 
of the carcase, he will take a second rest, 
none of the others presuming to move. 
Having made a second gorge, he retires ; 
the others watching his motions, rush on 
the remainder, and it is soon devoured. 
At other times, if a young lion seizes the 
prey, and an old one happens to come 
up, the younger retires till the elder has 
dmed. This was what Africaner called 
better manners than those of the Nama- 
quas. Passing along a vale, we came to 
a spot where the lion appeared to have 
been exercising himself in the way of 
leaping. As the natives are very expert 
in tracing the manoeuvres of aniiftals by 
their foot marks, it was soon discovered 
that a large lion had crept towards a 
short black stump, very like the human 
form ; when within about a dozen yards, 
it bounded on its supposed prey, when, 
to its mortification, he fell a foot or two 
short of it. According to the testimony 
of a native who had been watching his 
motions, and who joined us soon after, 
the lion lay for some time stedfastly eye- 
ing its supposed meal. It then arose, 
smelt the object, and returned to the spot 
from which he commenced his first leap, 
and leaped four several times, till at last 
he placed his paw on the imagined prize. 
On another occasion, when AAicaner and 
an attendant were passing near the end 
of a hill, from which jutted out a smooth 
rock of ten or twelve feet high, he ob- 
served a number of zebras pressing round 
it, obliged to keep the path, beyond which 
it was precipitous. A lion was seen creep- 
ing up towards the path, to intercept the 
large stallion, which is always in the rear 
to defend or warn the troop. The lion 
missed his mark, and while the zebra 
rushed round the point, the lion knew 
well if he could mount the rock at one 
leap, the next would be on the zebra's 
back, it being obliged to turn towards the 
hill. He fell short, with only his head 



over the stone, looking at the galloping 
zebra switching his tau in the air. He 
then tried a second and a third leap, till 
he succeeded. In the mean time, two 
more lions came up, and seemed to talk 
and roar away about something, while 
the old lion led them round the rock, 
and round it again ; then he made another 
grand leap, to show them what he and 
they must do next time. Africaner 
added, with th^ most perfect gravity, 
" They evidently talked to each other, 
but though loud enough, I could not un- 
derstand a word they said ; and, fearing 
lest we should be the next object of 
their skill, we crept away, and lefl them 
in council." 

The following fact will show the fearful 
dangers to which solitary travellers are 
sometimes exposed. A man belonging 
to Mr. Schmelen's congregation, at Be- 
thany, returning homewards from a visit 
to his friends, took a circuitous course in 
order to pass a small fountain, or rather 
pool, where he hoped to kill an antelope 
to carry home to uis family. The sun 
had risen to some height by the time he 
reached the spot, and seeing no game, he 
laid his gun down on a shelving low rock, 
the back part of which was covered over 
with a species of dwarf thorn bushes. He 
went to the water, took a hearty drink, 
and returned to the rock, smoked his 
pipe, and being a little tired, fell asleep. 
In a short time the heat reflected from 
the rock, awoke him, and opening his 
eyes, he saw a large lion crouching be- 
fore him, with his eyes glaring in his 
face, and within little more than a yard 
of his feet. He sat motionless for some 
minutes, till he had recovered his pre- 
sence of mind, then eyeing his gun, 
moved his hand slowly towards it; the 
lion seeing him, raised its head, and gave 
a tremendous roar ; he made another and 
another attempt, but the gun being far 
beyond his reach, he gave it up, as the 
lion seemed well aware of his object, and 
was enraged whenever he attempted to 
move his hand. His situation now 
became painful in the extreme ; the rock 
on which he sat became so hot that he 
could scarcely bear his naked feet to touch 
it, and kept moving them, alternately 
placing one above the other. The day 
passed and the night also, but the lion 
never moved from the spot; the sun rose 
again, and its intense heat soon rendered 
his feet past feeling. At noon the lion 
rose and walked to the water, only a few 
yards distant, looking behind it as it went, 
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lest the man should move, and seeing 
him stretch out his hand to take his 
gun, turned in a rage, and was upon the 
point of springing upon him. The animal 
went to the water, drank, and returning, 
lay down again at the edge of the rock. 
Another night passed; the man, in de- 
scribing it, said he knew not whether he 
slept, but if he did, it must ha^ been 
with his eyes open, for he always saw the 
lion at his feet. Next day, in the fore- 
noon, the animal went again to the water, 
and while there, he listened to some noise 
apparently from an opposite quarter, and 
disappeared in the bushes. The man now 
made another effort, and seized his gun ; 
but on attempting to rise, he fell, his 
ankles being without power. With his 
gun in his hand, he crept towards the 
water, and drank, but looking at his feet, 
he saw, as he expressed it, his *' toes 
roasted," and the skin torn oflP with the 
grass. There he sat a few moments, ex- 
pecting the lion's return, when he was 
j'esolved to send the contents of his gun 
through its head ; but as it did not ap- 
pear, tying his gun to his back, the poor 
man made the best of his way on his 
hands and knees, to the. nearest path, 
hoping some solitary individual might 
pass. He could go no farther, when, 
providentially, a person came up, who 
took him to a place of safety from whence 
he obtained help, though he lost his toes, 
and was a cripple for life. 



SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
CHINESE CUSTOMS AND LITERATURE. 

No. VII. 
THE GARNER. 

He shall gather his wheat into the 
gamer. Matt. iii. 12. 

In the pages of history we read of an- 
cient customs ; in China, we are in a great 
measure permitted to contemplate them 
with our own eyes. This circumstance 
gives a worth to all the usages of that 
people, and renders their doings, as well 
as their literature, a proper field of the 
antiquary. Of the truth of this remark, 
a picture, on which . the writer is now 
looking, itself is an example, for it is as 
exactly suited to the words of the Baptist, 
as if a Chinese of the same age had heard 
the words, and had sat down with the 
design of conveying their import in por- 
traiture. It therefore depicts a custom 
upwards of two thousand years old, not 
only in the main, or in one or two foa* 



tares, but in all the peculiar lineaments. 
John the Baptist referred with emphasis 
to the gathering of the com into the 
gamer, as a distinct and important opera- 
tion. The Chinese writer nas treated it 
in the same way, and tells us that when 
the cold weather has commenced, and 
the cattle are brought home to the shed, 
the farmer makes haste to store up his 
com in the yuy or gamer, that he may 
enjoy the fruits of his labour in peace and 
security. In the picture a man appears 
with two baskets suspended from a pole, 
that rests upon his shoulder. Expediency 
suggested the form of these baskets, as 
they resemble those now in use among 
the Italians, and seem to be a fac-simile 
of the corbis^ which we often meet with 
among the Latin writers on husbandry. 
The farmers of Italy still call this basket 
corhe, a word corrupted from corbis. 
This mode of carrying burdens was 
adopted by the Romans, as we learn 
from some of their medals, whereon a 
grasshopper, the *^ burden," Eccles. xii.5, 
or emblem of an old man, is represented, 
as trudging, in an upright position, with 
one of these poles, and the accompani- 
ments upon its shoulder. A little above 
the man with the pole, another is seen 
with a single basket upon his shoulder, 
which indicates that the work is now 
finished, since the last basket is on its 
way home. They are represented as 
being near the entrance of a gate, which, 
after the fashion now followed by the 
Chinese, is surmounted by a narrow 
roof, or covering. The master or ser- 
vants of the household may stand under 
the shelter thus afforded, and look abroad, 
without suffering any inconvenience from 
the falling shower. A mud wall, or a 
fence formed of clay, surrounds the pre- 
mises, as a covert from the cold breezes 
of winter, and as a protection against the 
thief. Mud walls in China are formed 
with a mould made of boards. These 
boards are set at a distance from each 
other, which corresponds with the in- 
tended thickness of the wall. Into the 
interval between the two boards the clay 
is put, and firmly kneaded down ; when 
this interval is full, the boards are re- 
moved, and- a piece of the wall of equal 
dimensions is left in their place. In this 
country the clay is usually mixed with 
straw, and when ready is laid upon a 
lathwork, by means of the bricklayer's 
trowel. 

Two men are also exhibited with a 
basket between them, just preparing to 
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lift it to the mtn within the ^tner, who 
extends hit hands to receive it. Behind 
him the grains of corn appear heaped up 
against the boards^ to afford room for 
stowage. The gamer is constructed of 
planks, and covered with thatch, and has 
the roof projecting into ample breadth of 
eaves, to protect the wall from the driv- 
ing storm. It is a very useful contriv- 
ance; for in summer it screens the 
boards from the middaj sun, and so 
keeps the dwelling comparatively cool; 
and in winter, it checks the violence of 
the hail and the rain. 

When the husbandman has safely 
lodged his corn in the gamer, he surveys 
thi» eoBsummation of his labours with 
heartfelt satisfaction* He retraces, with 
subdued delight, the different stages of 
bis toil and anxiety, from the period 
when the seed was sown in well-pre- 
pared soil, till he saw the full shock con- 
veyed towards the. corn fioor. He re- 
members how many times his expect^ 
ations were weU nigh destroyed, while 
the friendly shower still seemed to slum- 
ber in the embraces of the atmosphere ; 
and how effcen the thickening cloud, that 
promised to be copiously distilled, has 
Deen swept away by the resuscitation of 
the eastern breeze. It is well for us to 
bear this in mind ; lor the Holy Spirit, 
who spake by the mouth of John the 
Baptist, doubtless intended that the pa- 
rallel drawn between our blessed Saviour 
and the husbandman, should preserve a 
harmonious correspondenee in many of 
the details. The Son of God, who will- 
ingly laid aside his glories, and humbled 
himself so far as to become a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with griefs, and 
then to crown a life of labour and self- 
denial, with a death so cruel and so igno- 
minious, must have felt an extraordinary 
ccmcern for the lot of mankind, and an 
unspeakable desire to save those whom 
his heavenly Father had given to him. 
There must be then an analogy between 
the complacency which the husbandman 
feels, when he has placed his com beyond 
the reach of the changeful elements, and 
that joy which the Saviour hasy in bring- 
ing the sons of God to the mansions be 
has prepared for them. Nay, we are 
expressly told, that for the joy set before 
him, he despised the shame and endured 
the cross. In viewing Christ under the 
figure of a husbandman, a variety of 
consolatory thoughts present themselves. 
He holds the winds in his hand : not one 
propitious nor adverse breeze can blow, 



without his permission, And without heiilg 
intended to answer a specific end. If a 
shower of spiritual blessings is needed 
to fructify and water our souls, he can 
easily command the heavenly clouds to 
shed them upon us. The chilling influenced 
of affliction, adversity, mental despond 
ency, and pmnlul cares, are dealt out to 
us, by^ference to the exactest standard 
of wisdom and forethonght These may 
mar our beauty, and diminish the fresh 
tints of our verdure for a time, but they 
will all tend to advance the ultimate pro^ 
ductiveness of our graces. " In measure, 
when it shooteth forth, thou wilt debate 
with it : he stayeth his rough wind 
in the day of the east wind/' Isa. 
xxvii* 8. It is easy to inscribe these 
sentiments upon paper, it is easy to state 
them, when our own hearts are put into a 
state of pleasing activity by the presence 
of Christian friends ; but how hard is it 
to carry them into practice, amidst the 
doubts and fears, the thoughtful work- 
ings, and the fluctuations of a heart that- 
is apt to joy too much at things un- 
worthy of care, and to sorrow when ft 
ought to rejoice. Yet this is the result 
aimed at by our gracious Master, whe 
exercises us with many things which are 
most repugnant to our natural feelings, 
that we might be partakers of his holi- 
ness. 

" And by knowledge shall the cham- 
bers be filled with all precious and plea- 
sant riches," Prov. xxiv. 4. The hardi- 
hood and the patience of the swain 
would serve to little purpose, were not 
his efforts guided by skill and discretion. 
Wisdom and the gains of experience 
mark every step in the series, and con- 
duct him successfully from the plough- 
ing of the field to the laying up of the 
corn in the garner. " By his knowledge 
shall my righteous servant justify many," 
Isa. liii. 11. The final ingathering of 
tme believers into the heavenly gamer 
will be due, not less to the wisdom than 
to the compassion or the omnipotence 6t 
Jehovah. **0 the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God !" 
Rom. xi. 33. 

The passage we have quoted speaks of 
all manner of riches and pleasant things, 
and therefore embraces, not only the 
fruits of the husbandman's toil, but also 
what the enterprising man of traffic has 
brought from foreign strands. Of Tyre 
it is said, that by her wisdom and under- 
standing she had gotten wealth. But 
the soil that demands our tillage is in 
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the heart, and the treasure we are bound 
to lay up, is that which must he fit for 
the storehouse. This requires our wis- 
dom and our knowledge, sanctified and 
directed by the Spirit of God. If these 
qualities are solely bestowed in the pur- 
suits of agriculture, commerce, traffic, or 
science, we shall resemble the rich fool 
in the fjlospel, who, while he wa» plan- 
ning the enlargement of his bams, and 
the sumptuous pastime of many years,, 
was suddenly stripped of all he had in 
this world, by the unlooked-for stroke of 
death, and placed for ever beyond the 
possibility of securing the riches of hea- 
ven, or of seeing his poor soul delivered 
from the second death.-^—G. T. L* 



THE 9TARLINO. 

I WISH I could do the starling a friendly 
turn, for the pleasure it has so often 
afforded me ; but, in taking up the pen 
to elear its character, my heart misgives 
me, on account of the strong public pre- 
judice against it. 

There is not a bird in all Great Britain 
more harmless than the etarling ; still it 
has to suffer persecution, and is too often 
doomed to see its numbers thinned by 
the hand of wantonness or error. The 
farmer complains that it sucks his pigeons' 
eggs ; and when the gunner and his as- 
sembled party wish to try their new per- 
cussion locks, the keeper is ordered to 
close the holee, or entrance into the 
dovecot over night ; and the next morn- 
ing three or four dozen of starlings are 
captured to be shot: while the kieeper, 
that slave of Kimrod, receives thanks, 
and often a boon, from the surrounding 
sportsmen, for having freed the dovecot 
from such a pest. Alas ! these poor stai^ 
lings had merely resorted to it for shelter 
and protection, and were in no way re- 
sponsible for the fragments of egg shells, 
which were strewed upon the floor. These 
fragments were the work of deep design- 
ing knaves, and not of the h^urmless star- 
ling. 

Tlie rat and the weasel were the real 
destroyers; but they had done the deed 
of mischief in the dark, unseen and un- 
suspected; while the stranger starlings 
were taken, condemned, and executed, 
for having been found in a place built 
fbr other tenante of a more profitable de- 
scription. 

After the closest examination of tlte form 
and economy of the starling, you will be at 



a loss to produce any proof of its being an 
egg sucker. If it really sucks the eggs 
of pigeons, it would equally suck the 
eggs of other birds ; and those eggs not 
being concealed in the dark recesses of 
the pigeoncot, but exposed in open nests 
upon the ground, and often in the leaf- 
less bushes of the hedge, this fact would 
afford to the inquisitive naturalist innu- 
merable opportunities of detecting the 
bird in its depredations. Now, who has 
ever seen the starling in the absolute act 
of plundering a nest? It builds its nest 
here, in company with the ringdove, ths 
robin, the greenfinch, the wagtail, the 
jackdaw, the chaffinch, and the owl, but 
it never touches their eggs. Indeed, H 
it were in the habit of annoying its im- 
mediate neighbours, upon so tender • 
point as that of sucking their eggs, there 
would soon be a hue and cry against it; 
nor would the uproar cease, until the 
victor had driven away the vanquished. 
So certain am I that the starling never 
sucks the eggs of other birds, that, when 
I see him approach the dovecot, I often 
say to him, ''Go in, poor bird, and tak* 
thy rest in peace ; not a servant of mine 
shall surprise thee, or hurt a feather of 
thy head. Thou dost not come for eggs, 
but for protection ; and this most freely 
I will give to thee. I will be thy friend, 
in spite of all the world has said against 
thee ; and here, at least, thou shalt find 
a place of safety for thyself and little 
ones. Thy innoeence and usefulness de- 
mand this at my hands."— fTo^er/on. 



THE PERAMBULATOR. 
THB CHINESE COLLECTION. 

l9 you have seen the Chinese collec- 
tion, though my remarks may fail to add 
to your knowledge, yet may they not be 
altogether worthless, for sometimes the 
interest we take In an agreeable object is 
increased by contemplating it from differ- 
ent points of new ; and if you have not 
seen this London novelty, my comments 
will, at. least, afford some information. 

I was sitting at a window command- 
ing a view of one of the crowded thorough- 
fares of London, and was musing, as the 
human stream flowed by me, on the utter 
impossibility of entering, with any pre- 
cimon or correctness, into the characters 
of others. A sailor passed, and I en- 
deavoured, for the moment, mentally to 
be that sailor. I tried to think, as I 
thought he might be thinking, of ships. 
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and masts, and studding sails, and figure 
heads ; of the compass, the wind, and the 
West Indies ; of maccaws and cocoa nuts; 
of Wapping, messmates, and pig-tail to- 
hacco ; hut it would not do : a landsman 
and a seaman are the very opposites of 
each other, and I felt myself to he wide 
of the mark that I aimed at. 

A lusty hrewer's man went by with his 
dray and broad-hreasted grey horses, hold- 
ing in his hand a whip ornamented with di- 
vers ferrules of brass. A footman behind 
a carriage ; he had on white gloves, and 
tassels hanging from his shoulder ; a 
soldier with a high bear-skin cap, a lady 
in a phaeton, and an old man in faded 
mourning. I attempted, in turn, to rea- 
lize the thoughts of each of them, and to 
identify myself with their existence; but 
I might as well have attempted to 
analyze and enter into the feelings of a 
horse, a dog, a bird, a bee, or a cater- 
pillar. When a man laughs, we know he 
IS merry ; when he weeps, we feel sure 
that his heart is sad; and we can, at 
times, read with tolerable correctness, the 
momentary emotion in another's mind ; 
but we can no more trace the feeling, or 
keep pace with the thought of another, 
for a brief five minutes, than we can ac- 
company a fish through the waters, or a 
bird through the yielding air. 

I had just arrived at this point in my 
ruminations, when my eyes were attract- 
ed by a large placard, posted against 
some high boards. The glaring red let- 
ters thereon were printed in a circular 
form, setting forth that a collection of 
Chinese curiosities was to be seen at the 
west^end of the town. Here was a case 
that just suited my speciilations. If there be 
such a difficulty in comprehending the 
minds of those of our own country, how 
much greater is the impediment in enter- 
ing into the character of the Chinese, of 
whom we know so little. " This collec- 
tion," thought I, " must throw some 
light on the manners and habits, the 
thoughts and actions of this singular 
people. Abruptly breaking off my specu- 
lations, I stepped into -an omnibus, and 
here I am. 

Fancy to yourself, standing by the way- 
side at Hyde Park Comer, within a bow 
shot of Apsley house, a showy Chi- 
nese pagoda of two stories, with green 
roofs, edged with vermilion, and sup- 
ported by vermilion pillars, bearing on 
its front a hieroglyphical inscription, sig- 
nifying "ten thousand Chinese things." 
You enter the pagoda by a flight of steps 



to a vestibule, and then ascend a larger 
flight, after which, pursuing your course 
along the lobby, you sooniind yourself in 
a goodly apartment of a novel kind, more 
than two himdred feet long, broad enough 
and high enough, to form a most agree- 
able promenade. 

Your attention is immediately arrested 
by three richly-gilt colossal and imposing 
idol figures, representing " the three pre- 
cious Buddhas," or, " past, present, and 
to come." Bewildered by the novelty, 
lightness, beauty, richness, and elegance 
of the numberless objects that meet your 
gaze, you sit down to compose yourself, 
anticipating, with restless pleasure, the 
rich treat that awaits you. 

And now comes, confusedly to your 
memory, all that you know of China, not 
unmingled with shame that you know so 
little, and recollect even that little so 
imperfectly. You have heard China 
called the "Celestial empire," and un- 
derstand that it has many more than 
three hundred millions of inhabitants. 
You have marvelled at the strange figures 
painted on tea chests, and watched the 
nodding mandarins in the shop of the gro- 
cer. You have seen Chinese puzzles, and 
ivory toys, with drawings on rice paper ; 
birds, and flowers, and representations of 
gathering the leaves from the tea plant. 
The names Whampoa, Macao, Pekin, and 
Canton, are familiar to you. You are not 
ignorant that a great wall was built by 
the people to keep out the Tartars ; that 
Kien Long or Keen-lung was once on i\\e 
throne ; that Taon Kwang (reason's glory) 
is the present emperor of the country ; and 
that Confucius was a famous Chinese phi- 
losopher. You have seen a great deal in the 
newspapers about Hong merchants, war 
junks, and the taking of Chusan, Ningpo, 
and Chinhae, and have even read Barrow's 
China, and the accounts of lord Macart- 
ney's and lord Amherst's embassies. 
Having summoned all this information 
to your aid, together with what you have 
read of missionary efforts, you prepare, 
book in hand, to make the grand tour of 
the Chinese collection. 

It is a favourite plan with me, when 
gazing on a spectacle, before describing 
Its details, to notice the effect of the 
whole. I like to know what impression 
is made by a first general glance, and to 
ask myself, what is it that I prominently 
see ? and what is it that I particularly 
feel? Let me try to give you my first 
general impression of this collection. 

Imiigine yourself to be in St. George's 
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chapel, at Windsor, or rather, perhaps 
in that of Henry vii., in Westminster 
Abbey, gazing on the fretwork roof, the 
painted windows, the carved stalls^ and 
the pendant banners that give a gloomy 
Priory to that goodly temple. And now 
imagine that the wand of a magician has 
been waved, suddenly altering the cha- 
racter of the place, changing the fretwork 
roof into a fair ceiling, hung with orna- 
ments of diversified colours ; the painted 
windows into costly screens; the orna- 
mented stalls into Chinese inscriptions; 
and the hanging banners into huge, 
highly-decorated lanterns of white and 
green, and vermilion and gold ; thus, at 
once, transforming solemn, sepulchral 
pomp and gloomy glory, into attractive 
beauty and lightsome saiety. If you 
can fancy this, you will have before you 
something like the very scene on which 
I am now gazing. 

Having made a few general inquiries of 
the proprietor of the collection, who hap- 
pens, at the moment,' to be present, and 
taken a glance at the whole, I must now 
enter a little more into detail. The three 
large idols are imposing things to gaze on, 
being gloriously gilt with the finest leaf 
gold; but when the thought that three 
hundred and sixty millions of people, 
bowing down to such things, comes across 
the mind, *' how is the gold become dim ! 
how is the most fine gold changed!" 
The large and elegant screens, at either 
end of the apartment, the profusion of 
splendid lanterns, suspended in every di- 
rection, with the abundance of the most 
costly porcelain, impart a character as 
pleasing as it is uncommon. 

The grave-looking mandarin, of the 
first class, in his state robes, stifi* with 
embroidery, and enormous bead necklace ; 
the other mandarins, and secretary, are 
altogether unlike what we see among us. 
They appear to be engaged in sober tri- 
fling, and leave not. on the mind a very 
favourable impression of their intellect 
and influence ; out this, perhaps, is mainly 
owing to the apparent apathy, occasioned 
by want of motion, and the little expres- 
sion in the figures. The maxim conveyed 
in the silk scroll oh the wall, is very ap- 
propriate, '* A nation depends on faithful 
ministers for its tranquillity." 

The mandarins are the real nobility, or 
aristocracy of China; for the princes, re- 
lations of the emperor, have comparatively 
little influence. The number of man- 
darins, on the civil list of the empire, is 
not less than fourteen thousand. The 



nominal rank of mandarins may be 
bought; and one of the Hong merchants 
is said to have purchased his at the price 
of a hundred thousand dollars. 

The priest of Fo, or Buddhu, in his 
yellow canonicals ; the priest of Taou in 
full dress, with the gentleman, an odd- 
looking one certainly, in mourning of 
coarse sackcloth, are not likely to be 
passed by unheeded; neither will the 
Chinese soldier, in huge, blue nankeen 
trowsers, |ior the Tartar archer be al- 
together disregarded. 

Judging by externals, the Chinese em- 
pire must have a paternal government; 
for the emperor is called the father of the 
nation, the viceroy is the father of his 
satrapy, or district, ttie mandarin is the 
father of the city he governs, the military 
ofiicer who commands, is the father of 
his soldiers ; and when an emperor dies, 
his hundreds of millions of subjects 
mourn for him, just as children do for a 
deceased parent. The principal religion 
of China is Buddhism, or Boodhism. No 
sabbath is observed by the Chinese. Not 
fewer than fifteen hundred temples are 
dedicated to Confucius, and more than 
sixty thousand pigs and rabbits are sacri- 
ficed every year to his memory. The 
standing army of the Celestial empire is 
about seven hundred thousand men. 

When it is considered that the dress of 
every grade of society, in China, is settled 
by usage ; that the poor wear coarse and 
dark-coloured clothes, while the wealthy 
array themselves in gay, rich, and costly 
silks, satins, broadcloths, fur, and em- 
broidery, the figures introduced in the 
collection have an additional interest. 
From the cap on the head, to the shoe on 
the foot, all is odd and striking; alto- 
gether of a novel character. 

The literary coterie, in their summer 
dresses, with a mandarin of the fourth 
class, in his chocolate habit, and cap 
with red fringe ; the Chinese ladies of 
rank, using the fan, preparing to smoke 
and playing the guitar ; and the mother 
and boy of the middle class ; afibrd strik- 
ing contrasts in occupation and dress. 
According to our European impressions 
of beauty, the Chinese ladies, with all 
their rouge and flowers, their "tinyieet," 
"willow waists," and eyes like "silver 
seas," are far from being beautiful ; yet if 
it be true, as it is reported, that they pos- 
sess much common sense, and make de- 
voted wives and tender mothers, it is more 
to their credit than to be regarded as 
"golden lilies" in their generation. 
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The Chinese tragedian, in his splendid 
ooBtiime, will rank in the estimation of 
the visitor with mandarins of the first 
class, until he consults his hook and finds 
out that he is but an actor. The juggler 
is one of a large class in China, and no 
jugglers, throughout the world, in dex- 
terity and daring, surpass them. One 
of the recorded feats, of this singular 
class of people, shall here be given. 
** Two men from Nankin, appear in the 
streets of Canton, the one placf s his back 
against a stone wall, or wooden fence; 
the upper part of his person is divested of 
clothing. His associate, armed with a 
large knife, retires to a distance, say 
from one hundred to two hundred feet. 
At a given signal,^ the knife is thrown 
with an unerring aim in the direction of 
the person opposite, to within a hair's 
breadth of his neck, immediately below 
his ear. With such certainty of success 
is the blow aimed, and so great is the 
confidence reposed by the one in the skill 
of the other, that not the slightest unea- 
siness is discernible in the features of him, 
whose life is a forfeit to the least devia* 
tion on the part of the practitioner. This 
feat is again and again performed, and 
with similar success, only varying the di-^ 
lectiou of the knife to the opposite side of 
the neck of the exposed person, or to any 
other point of proximity to the living tar- 
get, as the spectators may desire." 

The parasol there, beautifully enriched 
with embroidery and gold thread, is one 
of the kind carried on state occasions. 
Parasols, umbrellas, and lanterns, are of 
very general use in China. It is said, 
that at the feast of lanterns, when a 
general illumination takes place, not less 
than two hundred millions of lanterns 
are blazing, at the same time, in differ- 
ent parts of the empire. 

Here are a few common life Chinese 
characters. The itinerant barber, with 
his shaving and dipping implements; 
the spectacled shoemaker, with his work- 
bench, basket and tools; the travelling 
blacksmith, with his anvil, furnace, and 
bellows ; and the boatwoman earrying her 
child, cannot be regarded without interest; 
and we naturally enough compare them 
with those amoBig us who follow the same 
tradesi. It would puzzle us to account 
for more than seven thousand barbers 
procuring a livelihood in Canton alone 
did we not know that the head, as well as 
the face, is shaven in Chin% and that bo 
Chinaman ever shaves himself. 

The specimeiM of i^^rtcullural imple^ 



ments, though rude, are curious ; they are 
mostly of wood, shod with iron. Agri- 
culture is much encouraged in China. 
The emperor himself, once a year, ploughs 
a piece of land,, in imitation of the Shin- 
nung, *Uhe divine husbandman." We 
must not suppose that his " celestial ma- 
jesty" goes forth into the fields like one of 
our English labourers, with his wooden 
bottle of drink, and doing '' a day's work:" 
most likely his performance is more akin 
to the custom among us, of a great per- 
son laying the first stone oi a public 
building, with a mahogany mallet and 
silver trowel. Two, and sometimes three 
crops of rice, their staple grain, are ^rown 
and gathered in the year ; millet is also 
extensively cultivated. The two inscrip- 
tions, suspended in the recess, are quite 
in character: the one, ''If you would be 
rich, rear the five domestic animals, viz. : 
pigs, cows, sheep, fowls, and dogs." The 
other, ''Labour induces reflection, and 
reflection virtue." 

The sedan scene, and the pavilion, a 
perfect resemblance of an apartment in a 
wealthy Chinaman's habitation, show how 
difierent to ours are the customs that 
prevail in China. How odd it would be 
to us, to receive a crimson card of invita- 
tion, entreating us to bestow " the illumi- 
nation of our presence on the inviter;" 
or to be received, by our worthy Chinese 
host, with the salutation, joining hia closed 
hands, and raising them three times to 
his head, " I have heretofore thought, 
with profound veneration, on your fragrant 
name i " And how strange to be supplied 
with ivory ch(^stieks tipped with sUver, 
and to have set before us, by way of re- 
past, " salted earth worms," and "smoked 
fish," in porcelain saucers, "stews in 
bowls," "soup made of birds' Be»ts," 
" figured pigeons' eggs cooked in gravy," 
" balls made of sharks' fins," " sea fi[sh, 
crabs, pounded shrimps,'* and " immense 
grubs." Such a bill of fare would make 
most of us sigh, in sincerity, for " the 
roast beef of old filmland." 

It would require some time, too, bef<»e 
we could accommodate ourselves to live 
in a city like Canton, where the bouses 
are only one story high, and whose streets 
are not on the average more than six 
to eight feet broad, though they are all 
paved with large flag stones, and many 
of them have very imposing names, such 
as " Dragon street," " Flying^dragou 
street," " Martial-dragon street,'* and 
"Golden-flower street." Truly may id 
be said, the Chioesa are a strange people* 
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Visitors are now rapidly increasing. 
Without doubt this is an entertainment 
of a superior kind. An extreme clean- 
liness, a purity of atmosphere, and a 
general propriety and style pervade the 
place and its arrangements. The splen- 
did equipages that set down company, 
and the rich liveries of the footmen in 
waitinp^, sufficiently set forth that the 
I)lace IS visited by many of high condi- 
tion. Groups of well-dressed ladies are 
attended by men of rank and fortune. 
The lofty bearing and gentle demeanour 
that oftentimes agreeably blend in high 
life may be seen, as well as the elegance, 
the ease, and the ennui of those, who liv- 
ing in luxurious leisure, partake, listlessly, 
of gratifications which set the eyes of 
others sparkling, and their pulses beating 
with pleasure. 

The model summer houses, the retail 
china shop, as seen in the streets of Can- 
ton, and the silk mercer's shop, at- 
tract much attention, bringing before 
US, as they do, the manners and customs 
of the people; while the infinity of 
screens, lanterns, vases, jars, lamps, porce- 
lain vessels, reckoning boards, fruit 
stands, flower baskets, lacquered boxes, 
incense vessels, garden pots, fans, and 
fifty other kinds of articles, demand, by 
their profusion, more than one visit from 
the spectator. 

The China ware, carved boats and 
figures, embroidered articles, dresses, 
nlks, caps, shoes, musical instruments, 
minerals, shells, cutlery, castings, neck- 
laces, specimens of ornithology, fish, in- 
sects, implements, books, and paintings, 
seem hardly to have an end. While the 
knowledge that every article, on which the 
eye rests, is of Chinese workmanship, 
greatly increases the interest felt by the 
spectator. 

The Chinese are even more celebrated 
than the Hindoos, the Arabs, and Per- 
sians, for their aphorisms, maxims, and 
excellent sayings ; and Confucius is called 
*'The instructor of ten thousand ages;" 
and his precepts are spoken of as ** The 
glory of ancient and modem times." I 
have already said that the room abounds 
with Chinese inscriptions: the signification 
of a few of the most striking of these is as 
follows: 

" As the scream of the eagle is heard 
when she has passed over, so a man's 
name remains after his death." *' Though 
a tree be a thousand chang (a cbang is 
ten Chinese cubits, each fourteen and a 
half inches) in height, its leaves must 



fall down, and return to its root*' " Fol- 
lowing virtue is like ascending an tmu 
nence ; pursuing vice is like rushing down 
a precipice." *' Man perishes in the pur- 
suit of wealth, as a bird meets with de«> 
struction in search of food." " The cvre 
of ignorance is study, as meat is that of 
hunger." ** Unsullied poverty is always 
happy ; while impure wealth brings with 
it many sorrows." '< Petty distinctions 
are injurious to rectitude ^ <|uibbUng words 
violate right reason." "Those who 4re- 
spect themselves, will be honourable ; but 
he who thinks lightly of himself, will b« 
held chei4> by the world." 

Many Chinese maxims bear a strong 
resemblance to the proverbs of Solomon, 
as will be seen in the following instances : 
" Virtue is the surest road to longevity ; 
but vice meets with an early doom." 
** The fear of the Lord prolongetfa days : 
but the years of the wicked shall be 
shortened,'* Prov. x. 27. 

*' Unsullied poverty is always happy ; 
while impure wealth brings with it many 
sorrows. " * * Treasures of wickedness pro- 
fit nothing : but righteousness delivercth 
from death," Prov. x. 2. 

" The heart is the fountain of life." 
** Out of it [the heart] are the issues of 
life," Prov. iv. 23. 

"Honours come by diligence: riches 
spring from economy." " The hand of 
the djligent shall bear rule : but the sloth* 
fVd shall be under tribute," Prov. xii. 
24. : 

" If you love your son, give him plenty 
of the cudgel : if you hate your son, eram 
him with dainties." " He that spareth 
his rod hateth his son : but he that loveth 
him chasteneth him betimes," Prov. xii. ; 
24. 

" The slow horse is fated to receive the 
lash : the worthless man will ultimately 
get his deserts." " A whip for the horse, 
a bridle for the ass, and a rod for the 
fool's back," Prov. xxvi. 3. 

" A virtuous woman is a source of ho- 
nour to her husband: a vicious one 
causes him disgrace." " A virtuous wo- 
man is a crown to her husband : but she 
that maketh ashamed is as rottenness in 
his bones," Prov. xii. 4. 

" When mandarins are pure, the peo- 
ple are happy." "When the righteous 
are in authority, the people rejoice : but 
when the wicked beareth rule, the people 
mourn," Prov. xxix. 2. 

The following may be added, " Every 
blade of grass has its share of the dews 
of heaven ; and though the birds of th« 
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forest have no garners, the wide world is 
all before them." This may remind the 
reader of the far more beautiful words of 
our Saviour : " Behold the fowls of the 
air : for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into bams ; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them," Matt. vi. 26. 

Among many other objects that parti- 
cularly strike my attention, are the im- 
posing idols, reminding one of the golden 
image set up by Nebuchadnezzar. The 
superb screen of ornamented silk, paint- 
ings of magnificent flowers, and rich and 
tasteful gildings. The costly cabinet from 
Soo-chow, a beautiful production of art ; 
several specimens of carved bamboo roots, 
wild, uncouth, and hideous, but wonder- 
ously imposing. The ancient yellow vase, 
with the raised green dragon, a mytholo- 
gical emblem of the great dragon at- 
tempting to swallow the moon. Two 
figures in papier mdch^e, representing 
priests of Fuh (priests, indeed ! most peo- 
ple would call them "jovial old boys !") 
A splendid cameo, given to Mr. Dunn, 
the proprietor of the collection, by Hou- 
qua, the Hong merchant. A large orna- 
mental blue vase, and an elegant porce- 
lain bowl of enormous size. These, and 
the carved and gilt chair of state, the 
elegantly chased silver tankards ; the 
elaborately carved ivory model of a Chi- 
nese junk, and the light, airy, beautiful 
lanterns, superbly painted, and admirably 
ornamented and gilt, will most likely 
give as much pleasure to others as they 
have imparted to me. 

The Chinese have not yet been manu- 
facturers of clocks and watches, but they 
import both articles to a considerable 
amount from Europe. When a Chinese 
gentleman is asked why he carries two 
watches, one on each side his girdle, 
which is a customary thing in China, his 
reply is, that " if one should be sick, the 
other will be able to walk." 

Were I to remain here a whole day, 
fresh objects would attract me. Since 
makinff the remarks above, I have no- 
ticed the model of a Chinese coffin, Chi- 
nese books, an ancient mirror, a mariner's 
compass, the needle pointing to the south. 
A Cninese merchant's sign, hung at the 
doorpost, or interior of his shop; model 
of a bridge at Fathon, near Canton ; pil- 
lows used in summer; two flower jars, 
whose surfaces have the appearance of 
being covered with cracks, very curious ; 
and two porcelain landmarks : each of 
these is either novel, or has something 
attractive in its workmanship. The lands 



in China are not divided by hedges and 
walls, but a narrow pathway, so that 
landmarks are necessary. The clandes- 
tine removal of a landmark subjects the 
guilty person to the most signal punish- 
ment. In Deuteronomy we have the 
words, **Thou shalt not remove thy 
neighbour's landmark," chap. xix. 14; 
and in Prov. xxii. 28, " Remove not the 
ancient landmark which thy fathers have 
set." 

An examination of the paintings, view 
of Canton, representation of the feast of 
lanterns, view of Whampoa reach and 
village, a funeral pi'ocession, painting of 
a marriage ceremony, view of Honan, pic- 
ture of Macao, and others, will do some- 
thing towards leaving a more favourable 
impression, with regard to Chinese art- 
ists, than that which is generally enter- 
tained. 

And now, if you wish to spend a few 
hours pleasantly, to correct some preju- 
dices, and to add much to your knowledge 
of the Chinese people, of their dress, 
manners, customs, ingenuity, and works 
of art, from a mandarin of the first class, 
to the blind mendicant, in his patched 
habiliments ; if leisure serves, and no 
duty prevents you; if you have half-a- 
crown to spare for admission, and an 
additional eighteen-pence or two shil- 
lings withal, for a printed description of 
the curiosities of the place, you Qan hardly 
do better than to step into an omnibus, 
with a heart in love with humanit}', and 
a spirit delighting in forbearance, and 
pay a visit to the Chinese Collection. 



A WORD TO HEARERS. 

A MAN that comes hungry to his meal, 
feeds heartily on the meat set before him, 
not regarding the metal or form of the 
platter, wherein it is served; who, after- 
wards, when his stomach is satisfied, be- 
gins to play with the dish, or to read 
sentences on his trencher. Those audi- 
tors who can find nothing to do, but note 
elegant words and phrases, or rhetorical 
colours, or perhaps an ill grace of gesture 
in a pithy and material speech, argue 
themselves full ere they come to the feast ; 
and, therefore, go away with little plea- 
sure, and no profit. In hearing others, 
my only intention shall be to feed my 
mind with solid matter ; if my ear can 
get aught by the way, I will not grudge 
it, but I will not intend it. — Bishop 
HaU, 



THE SILK VOKU.< 
"The same wisdom, " says Bonnet, 
" wliich has constructed and arranged, 
with BO miicli art, the variouH organs of 
animals, and has made them concur to- 
wards one detenniaed end, has also pro- 
vided that the different operations, which 
are the natural results of the economy of 
the animal, should concur towards the 
■ame end. The creature is directed to- 
wards his object by an invisihle hand : he 
executes with precision, and by one effort, 
those works which we so much admire ; 
he appears to act as if he reasoned, to re- 
turn to his labour at the proper time, to 
change his scheme in case of need. But 
in all he only obeys the secret influence 
that drives him on. He is but an instru- 
ment which cannot judge of each action, 
but is trained up by that adorable Intel- 
ligence which has traced out for every in- 
sect its proper labours, as he has traced 
the orbit of every planet. When, there- 
fore, I see an insect working at the con- 
Btruction of a nest, or a cocoon, I am im- 
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because it seems 
to me that I am looking at a spectacle 
where the Supreme Artist is hid behind 
the curtain." 

The feelings of this eminent naturalist 
may properly be ours, as we remember 
that silk is spun by a caterpillar, which 
feeds on the leaves of the mulberry tree : 
it is called the silk-worm ; it comes from 
eggs laid by a kind of greyish moth in 
the autumn of the preceding year. They 
are about as large as a grain of mustard- 
seed, at Arst of a yellow colour, but after- 
wards of a bluish hue. 

In May the eegs are hatched, and pro- 
duce small black caterpillars, less than 
the tenth of an inch m length; these 
daily increase in sine, end gradually alter 
their colour until they become nearly 
white. In about eight days, the head 
grows larger, and the creature is seized 
with its nrst sickness, when its size in- 
creases; and in the course of a month, 
its weight is multiplied many thousand- 
fold. It then throws off its whole cover- 
ing, not only that of the body, but of the 
feet, of the entire skull, and even of the 
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mandibles, or jaws, which process may be 
seen by the unassisted eye, but of course 
more clearly through a magnifying 
glass. It is again attacked by sickness, 
after which it moults again; and when 
this has been repeated for the fourth time, 
the caterpillar is about one and a half or 
two inches long. It devours its food 
most voraciously, and during todays, 
increases rapidly in size« Its wflp form 
is now remarkable. 

Goldsmiths, or gold wire drawers, have 
iron plates, pierced with holes of different 
sizes, and they draw gold and silver wire 
first through the larger, and then through 
the smaller, according as it is required to 
be fine. Now the silkworm has under her 
mouth just such an instrument, having a 
pair of holes, which are united in one on 
the outside. This is connected with the 
part that provides the silk, and which is 
formed of two long floating twisted tubes, 
growing slender towards the head of the 
insect, where they unite to form the 
spinneret which renders the silk. The 
length of these vessels depends on the 
quantity of silk wanted by the insect; 
those of the silkworm are about ten 
inches long, while those of the larva of 
the goat moth are little more than three 
inches. 

The silk worm fixes the first drop of 
gum that issues from these vessels, 
through the holes just mentioned, where 
she pleases, and then draws back her 
head, or lets herself fall, while the gum, 
continuing to flow, is drawn out and 
lengthened. On being exposed to the 
air, it immediately, becomes dry and ac- 
quires consistence and strength. And 
most wonderful is it that she is never 
deceived in adjusting these openings, or 
in calculating the proper thickness of the 
thread, but always makes its strength pro- 
portionable to the weight of her body. The 
thread varies considerably in colour and 
texture, and sometimes resembles cotton or 
wool. In spiders it is much more soft and 
tender than that of other spinning insects. 

The outer part of the cocoon or ball it 
spins, is formed of a rough silk-like sub- 
stance, called floss ; inside this is a thread 
more even and distinct, and then the 
apartment of the chrysalis, or aurelia, 
which lodges here, seems lined with a 
substance of the hardness of paper, but 
much stronger; while the third, which 
composes the cocoon, is not rolled regu- 
larly round, but lies very unevenly upon 
it, and winds off flrst from one side and 
then from the other. 



In this country, the caterpillar takes 
fifty-six days to arrive at perrection, dur- 
ing which time it always sneds its skin as 
many as four, and occasionally five times ; 
the cause of this additional change is not 
known. After every change, the cater- 

Eillar it lighter in colour, and has a larger 
ead th«n previous to the change ; it 
spins during five or six days, making 
ammt sixty-two days. In warmer cli- 
mates it arrives at its full growth in 
forty-seven days, and has finished spin- 
ning in five more. 

When the caterpillar is about to change 
its skin, it ceases to eat, holds its head up, 
and appears ill and sulky ; the new hesid 
is plainly to be discovered through the 
transparent skin, behind the old one, and 
rather of the shape of a triangle. After 
remaining in this state two or three days, 
the skin opens behind the head, which 
cracks lengthwise, and is cast with the 
skin ; the caterpillar then twists itself 
from side to side, and writhes about, 
while the skin gradually slips from its 
body, and comes off at the tail. 

One author thus writes: "There is 
scarcely any thing among the various 
wonders which the animal creation af- 
fords, more admirable than the variety 
of changes which the silkworm under- 
goes; but the curious texture of that 
silken covering with which it surrounds 
itself, when it arrives at the perfection of 
its animal life, vastly surpasses what is 
made by other animals of this class. All 
the caterpillar kind do, indeed, undergo 
changes like those of the silkworm, and 
the beauty of them in their butterfly 
state greatly exceeds it ; but the cover- 
ing which they put on before tliis change 
into a fly is poor and mean, when com- 
pared to that golden tissue, in which the 
silkworm wraps itself. They, indeed, 
come forth in a variety of colours, their 
wings he-dropped with gold and scarlet, 
yet are they but the beings of a summer's 
day ; both their life and beauty quickly 
vanish, and they leave no remembrance 
after them ; but the silkworm leaves be- 
hind It such beautiful, such beneficial 
monuments, as at once to record both the 
wisdom of its Creator, and his bounty 
to man." 

In this case the words of CJowper are 
also verified : 

'* The beams of Apii), ere it goetf* 
A worm, scarce visible, disclose } 
All winter long content to dwell 
The tenant of his native shell. 
The same prolific season gives 
The sustenance by which he lives, 
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The mulberry leaf, a simple store, 

That serves him — till he needs no morel 

For, his dimensions once complete, 

Thenceforth none ever sees him eat ; 

Though till his growing time be past, 

Scarce ever is he seen to fast. 

That hour arrived his work begins ; 

He spins and weaves, and weaves and spins ; 

Till circle upon circle, wound 

Careless around him and around, 

Conceals him with a veil, though slight. 

Impervious to the keenest sight. 

Thus self-enclosed as in a cask, 

At length he finishes his task ; 

And, though a worm when he waa lost. 

Or caterpillar at the most, 

When next we see him, wings he wears, 

And in papilio pomp appears ; 

Becomes oviparous; supplies 

With future worms and future ilies 

The next-ensuing year — and dies f 

WeU were it f<M: the world, if all 

Who creep about this earthly ball, 

Though shorter lived than most he be. 

Were useful in their kind aa he." 



"DO TOTJ MEAl^ WHAT YOU SAY?" 

" Had I ten thousand thousand tongues. 
Not one should silent be ; 
Had I ten thousand thousand hearts, 
I'd give them all to Thee/ 

These words wefe sung by a numerous 
congregation, and the two closing lines 
repeated with peculiar sweetness and ani> 
mation. There was only one thing want- 
ing to complete the feelings of deliffht 
awakened, and this was, a well-grounded 
confidence that, in every instance, the 
melody of the heart accompanied that of 
the voice; and that the sentiments so 
sweetly smig were not those of poetry 
merely, but those of I^artfelt sincerity 
and devotion. . 

And is it really so ? did the whole con- 
gregation mean what they said? would 
every one give " ten thousand hearts" to 
Christ the Lord? Here is the test; 
does each give Him one ? 

Young woman, you whose voice was 
heard so powerfully, yet so sweetly, is 
your heart given to Christ? What means, 
then, the finery of your dress, your wan- 
dering glances, your trifling behaviour, 
under the announcement of his love and 
claims? Do they not rather intimate, 
that you have given it to vanity, and 
love of admiration and display ? Yes, and 
the sad conclusion is confirmed by your 
conduct on leaving the house of prayer. 
How you press to join some giddy com- 
panion ; and as you pass along, the levity 
of your manner, and your unseasonable 
laugh, indicate the frivolous strain of 
your conversation. It is not about Jesus 
and his love for you; it is not such as 
would express or encourage, or confirm 



your love to him.. No ^ yours is not the 
conduct or the conversation of one who 
can sincerely say 

** Had I ten thousand thousand hearts, 
I'd give them aU to thee l** 

And why, at the next service, do we 
miss the voice of that young man whose 
mellow tones enriched and combined the 
harmony of the preceding one ? Why is 
not that voice heard minding hi the mild 
devotional strain so well adapted to the 
words — 

" My dear Redeemer, and my Lord, 
I read my duty in thy word ; 
But in thy life the law appears. 
Drawn out in living charaeters. 

Such was thy tmth, And sncb thy seal, 
Such deference to thy Father's wiU ; 
Such love, and meekness so divine, 
I would transcribe, and make them mine." 

All those who have really given their 
hearts to Christ, long to be conformed to 
his image. Why, then, does not every 
voice, that has professed such ardent de^ 
sires to give him the perpetual homage 
of ten thousand thousand tongues, and 
the surrender of ten thousand thousand 
hearts, join in supplicating the imparta- 
tion of his Spirit, the foretaste of heaven, 
where we shall be completely like him^ 
and see him as he is ? Alas ! there has 
been a strife among the singers, who 
should be the greatest; they have dis- 
agreed about bringing forward a favourite 
tune : the decision has faUen out con- 
trary to the wishes of the young man ; 
and see, he has taken his seat at a dis- 
tance from the rest; and, while the sing- 
ing proceeds, he maintains a stubborn 
silence, as if he were dumb. How unlike 
the spirit of Christ! and how sad an in- 
dication, that his former deUghtfiil exer- 
cise was not to the praise and glory of 
God, but to his own ! that it was mere 
mockery for one to talk of giving ten 
thousand thousand hearts to Christ, who 
would not give up a little point of ho- 
nour ; and that there was a great deal of 
humility to be learned and practised, be- 
fore he could learn the very first notes of 
the song of heaven. There is no striving 
for precedency there, but all the glory is 
given to God and to the Lamb. 

And there were some who joined in 
that profession of ardent love and entire 
consecration to the Saviour, of whom, in 
the course of the ensuing week, it was 
said, "They will not be in the singing 
gallery next sabbath!" Why not? "Be- 
cause they have so much work to do, 
they will be obliged to work all day J' 
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Obliged! it cannot be, that a Chriatian 
can be lawfully obliged to spend the sab- 
bath in works, except those of necessity 
and mercy. The former cannot be fore- 
seen ; the latter, if foreseen, may be pro- 
vided for, and so divided among the 
several members of a family, as that no 
one shall be altogether deprived of the 
privileges of the sanctuary. It was not, 
however, a work of either of these de- 
scriptions, but the fulfilment of a large 
order of miUinery, for which, as it was 
wanted by a certain day, early in the 
week, a large price was offered to those 
who had thoughtlessly expressed so 
much, when, it is to be feared, they felt 
but little. How suitable are the injunc- 
tions of our Lord, to "count the cost," 
befor-e we, in any way, make a profession 
of religion, and to try ourselves, as in the 
sight of God, whether we indeed possess 
such decision of heart, as will make us 
willing and resolved, at any sacrifice, to 
deny ourselves, and take up our cross 
daily, and follow Christ. For unless we 
do this, whatever our professions, we 
cannot be his disciples, Matt. x. 38 ; xvi. 
24; Luke ix. 23; xiv. 26— 33. 

Yes ; and among those who sang the 
words and seemed to enjoy them, and 
who, if appealed to, would have said that 
they did enjoy them, there was a rich 
old man, his one heart) shut up in his 
coffers, or hid in the earth over which he 
proudly walks from mile to mile, and 
calls it his own. And he says he would 
give ten thousand hearts to Christ ! Well, 
then, old man, remember the text, " If 
ye love me, keep my commandments," 
John xiv. 15; and ask, "Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?" Acts ix. 6. 
Search the Scriptures, learn to consider 
yourself not a proprietor, but a steward. 
You are endowed with this property, that 
you may feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, visit the sick and afflicted, and 
cause the widow's heart to sing for joy. 
Do all this for the sake of Christ; and 
then humbly hope to receive a recom- 
pence, at the resurrection of the just, and 
to hear the Saviour Judge say, " Inasmuch 
as ye have done it imto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done itunto me : 
—enter thouin to the joy of thy Lord, " Matt. 
XXV. 40. " But whoso hath this world's 
good, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God 
in him?" 1 John iii. 17. 

Yes ; and he to whom you profess your 
willingness to give ten thousand hearts. 



has said, " Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature." 
Mark xvi. 15. And you love to sing in 
response, " Fly abroad, thou mighty gos- 
pel;" but what are you doing to send it? 
Perhaps you now and then, when closely 
pressed, squeeze out a sovereign for a 
society or two, which must, for decency's 
sake, bear your name on the lists of con- 
tributors, or more likely only a shilling to 
a collection. But you mi&;ht, and ought, 
from the revenues placed at your dis- 
posal, to contribute liberally to every 
society that has for its object to make 
known to men the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. Your Lord knows that you could 
educate, and send out and support mis- 
sionaries, and furnish Bibles and tracts 
enough, under the promised blessing of 
the Holy Spirit, to enlighten whole dis- 
tricts with the light of saving truth : and 
he knows that you do not this, solely 
because you had rather scrape together a 
larger heap of riches, which you " know 
not who shall gather," Psa. xxxix. 6. 
You are intent on adding house to house, 
and field to field, which shall be called 
by your name, Psa. xlix. 11, when your 
spirit shall have gone to give an account 
of your stewardship, Luke xvi. 2. The 
appeal is now addressed to you, " How 
much owest thou unto my Lord?" to 
stimulate you, from day to day, to apply 
His property to the objects for which it 
is committed to your trust. But how will 
it be addressed to you then ? Oh, let your 
deeds confirm your words, or else lay 
aside the gross inconsistency, the loath- 
some hypocrisy, of saying you would 
give ten thousand hearts to Christ, while 
you grudge to give him a thousandth 
part of your income. 

And, no longer to dwell on instances 
so extreme, though, alas ! too frequent, 
who is there among all who joined in 
that profession of love to the Saviour, 
that really devotes to his service and 
cause, as much property, time, concern, 
sympathy, and prayer, as the sentiment 
would justify and claim ? Who is there 
that has not, when called on to make 
even a small sacrifice for the sake of 
Christ, been ready to say, " I pray thee, 
have me excused." 

Nor is this kind of insincerity confined 
to professions of ardent love to Christ. 
There are many who continually join in 
the deepest confessions of sin, who say 
that they are " miserable offenders," and 
that "there is no health in them;" that 
they are " tied and bound with the chain 
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of their sins;" that "the remembrance 
of their sins is grievous to them^ and the 
burden intolerable;" that profess to re- 
nounce all dependance on their own 
righteousness, and to come to God, trust- 
ing only *' in * his manifold and great 
mercies," and in the merits and mediation 
of his beloved Son, who yet would be 
bitterly offended with a minister, who 
should preach to them as to guilty, pe- 
rishing sinners, and tell them that there 
is no hope for them, but in mercy as so- 
vereign, free, and abundant as is neces- 
sary to the very chief of sinners. Should 
it be asked them, on what they build 
their hope of heaven, they would talk of 
their own merits and righteousness, their 
harmless lives, their good works, their 
charities, their prayers ; while they would 
scarcely mention the one foundation, 
1 Cor. iii. 11, the only name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be* saved. Acts iv. 12. * 

It is one of the characteristics of a 
good man, that he " speaketh the truth 
in his heart," Psa. xv. 2; and if this sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity be required in 
the commonest transactions of life, how 
much more in the utterance of any reli- 
gious sentiment or profession, wherein, 
in a peculiar sense, we open our mouth 
unto the Lord, Judges xi. 35. It is a 
serious thing thus to speak, and should 
never be engaged in lightly and inadver- 
tently, or without consideration. What- 
ever, especially, we speak in a religious 
way, God hears, and knows what we 
mean. This is a solemn thought, and 
should always be present to our minds, in 
the exercises of religion, and lead us to 
ask ourselves, whether we mean what we 
say, or whether we are daring enough 

" To mock him with a solemn sound. 
Upon a thoughtless tongue ?" 

How weighty and appropriate are the 
cautions of Scripture. " Keep thy foot 
when thou goest to the house of God, 
and be more ready to hear, than to give 
the sacrifice of fools: for they consider 
Hot that they do evil," Eccles. v. 1, 2; 
and how well does it become us, to seek 
" the preparations of the heart," and " the 
answer of the tongue " from the Lord ; 
and to implore the Holy Spirit's teach- 
ing, without which "we cannot order our 
speech by reason of darkness," Prov, 
xvi. 1 ; Jobxxxvii. 19. 

Do we mean what we say ? or are all 
our confessions and petitions, and pro- 
fessions, the mere expressions of form 



and custom? But what says the word of 
God to such empty professions ? " Where- 
fore the Lord said, Forasmuch as this 
people draw near me with their month, 
and with their lips do honour me^ but 
have removed their heart far from me, 
and their fear toward me is taught by the 
precept of men : therefore, behold, I will 
proceed to do a marvellous work among 
this people, even a marvellous work and 
a wonder," Isa. xxix. 13, 14. 

Do we mean what we say ? or are the 
professions of our lips the utterance of 
insincerity? Have we forgotten that " God 
is a Spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth V* 
John iv. 24. Dare we profess that we 
love him, while our hearts are not with 
him? to give him the whole, and keep 
back a part ; and thus incur the guilt and 
condemnation of lying unto God, and not 
unto men ? Acts v. 4. 9. " And if ye 
offer the blind for sacrifice, is it not evil? 
and if ye offer the lame and sick, is 
it not evil? offer it now unto thy go- 
vernor; will he be pleased with thee, or 
accept thy person? saith the Lord of 
hosts. — But cursed be the deceiver, which 
hath in his flock a male, and voweth, and 
sacrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt thing : 
for I am a great King, saith the Lord of 
hosts, and my name is dreadful among 
the heathen," Mai. i. 8. 14. « Shall not 
God search this out? for he knoweth the 
secrets of the heart," Psa. xliv. 21. 

Do we mean what we say ? or are our 
professions uninfiuential ? like those of the 
son in the Gospel, who said, <^ I go, sir : 
and went not," Matt. xxi. 30. 

How vain ! how useless ! to confess 
sins of which we do not feel the burden, 
and which we do not desire to forsake ; 
to implore blessings, of which we do not 
feel the need, or which we do not value ; 
to profess faith in a Saviour, to whom we 
do not commit our guilty souls to be par- 
doned, renewed, and saved; or love to 
Him, whom we do not follow, taking up 
the cross ! Such professions, however 
well expressed, can neither be acceptable 
to God, nor beneficial to ourselves. 

And if, with all our imperfections, we 
do feel conscious of sincerity ; still, we 
have abundant reason to lament, with 
deep humility, that our consecration and 
activity in the service of our Lord, fall 
so very short of the obligations under 
which he has laid us, and the engage- 
ments into which we have entered ; we do 
mean what we say, and deeply la- 
ment our short-comings, " If our heart 
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eoxidemn ui» God is greater than our heart, 
and knowetb all things ; ' ' hut * * if our heart 
eondeinn us not, then have we confid- 
ence toward God," 1 John iii. 20, 21. 
We do not love in word only, hut in deed 
^nd in truth ; we dare approach our om- 
niacient and compassionate Saviour with 
the humhle, yet firm appeal, ** Lord, 
thou knowest all things; thou knowest 
thiU I love thee," John xxi. 17. I am not 
what I ought to he ; I am not what I 
deaire to he ; I am not what I expect to 
be; but, *^by the grace of God I am 
what I am," 1 Cor. xv. 10. We do mean 
what we say ; grace has inspired the re- 
solution, and gcaee wil] enable us to per- 
Ibrm it. We have opened our mouth 
unto the Lord, and we cannot, we would 
not go hack. *^ When thou saidst, Seek 
ye my &ce ; my heart said unto thee. Thy 
face, Lord, will I seek," Psa. xxviL 8. 
" I cried unto thee, O Lord : I said. Thou 
art my refuge aiid my portion in the 
land of the living," Psa. cxlii. 5. « The 
Lord is my portioix, saith my soul there- 
fore will I hope in him," Lam. iii. 24. 
<' And now, Lord, what wait I for? my 
hope is in thee," Psa. xxxix. 7. Oh, to 
mean all this, and act upon it! how it 
would i^d to steady and support the 
soul ajnidst all the tossings of this tem- 
pestuous life 1 *^ Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
tliee: because he truslieth in thee," Isa. 
xxvi. 3. 

And there is holiness as well as com- 
fort in the decision, ** Thou art my por- 
tion, O Lord : I have said that I would 
keep thy words. — I have sworn, and I will 
pevform it, that I will keep thy righteous 
judgmdnta," P3a.cxix. .57. 106. 

The matter has been well thought out, 
and the decision arrived at, Uiat we 
^hoidd present our bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy and acceptable unto CFod, as a 
rcASOttftble service, Rom* xii. 1 ; £^ we 
are nol our own, we are bought with a 
price: tiaeretoe we will glorify God in 
^ur bodies, and in our spirits, which are 
U%, 1 Cor. vi 19, 20. " For the love of 
Christ coBstraineth us ; because we thus 
j«idge, that if one died for all, then were 
aU dead : and that he died for all, that 
they w;bioh live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him which 
died for them, and rose again," 2 Cor. 
V. 14, 1^ Such is our determined pur- 
pose, which in the strength of I>ivine 
grace, we will pursue, whatever it may 
cost us. Not as though we had al- 
ready attained, either were already per- 



fect : but this one thing we do, ibrgettiag 
those things which are behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto those things whi(^ are be- 
fore, we press toward the mark for the 
Jrize of the high calling of God in Christ 
esus, Phil. iii. 12—14; " for none of u» 
liveth to himself, and no man dieth to 
himself. For whether we live, we live 
unto the Lord ; and whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord : whether we live there- 
fore, or die, we are the Lord's," Rom. 
xiv. 7, 8. 



MANAGEMENT OF BEES IN KASHMIR. 

Every farmer in the district of Sar, 
and I have since found the practice ge- 
neral throughout the whole country, in 
the eastern part of Kashmir, has several 
hives in his house ; and in some houses I 
have counted as many as ten. 
, A provision for hives is made in build- 
ing the house, by leaving appropriate 
cavities in the walls. These somewhat 
diifer in size, but agree in their general 
form, each being cylindrical, and extend- 
ing quite through the wall. This tube is 
lined by a plastering of clay mortar about 
an inch in thickness, and the mortar is 
worked up with the chaff or husk of rice, 
or with the down of thistles ; which latter 
is also employed for clay mortar in ge- 
neral, being the first application of thia 
substance to the use of man I have yet 
witnessed. 

The dimensions of a hive are, on an 
average, about fourteen inches in dia- 
meter; and when closed at both ends, 
about twenty or twenty-two indies in 
length. The walls of farm-houses or cot- 
tages dif^r in respect to their materials, 
but are commonly constructed of rough 
stones or bricks, and of clay or lime mor- 
tar, along with a large admixture of 
wood, in the dis^ct just mentioned. 
That end of the cylinder nearest to the 
apartment is closed by a round platter 
of red pottery-ware, a little convex in the 
middle, but the edges are made flush 
with the wall, by a luting of clay mortar, 
and the other extreanity is shut by a 
similar dish, having a circular hole, about 
a third of an inch in diameter, in its 
centre. 

It does not appear that there is any 
particular rule for the hdght of the hivea 
from the ground, they sometimes being 
confined to the walls of the lower or 
basement story, generally appropriated to 
cattle in the farm houses of Kashmir. At 
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ad&nra tkty are inserted into those of the 
firat fLoot) but are frequently seen m both 
situations m the same houses, as well as 
in the vails of its out-buildings. So little 
of difference exists between l£e practices 
ordinarily pursued in Kashmir and in 
Europe, in rJBsnect to hiving new swarms, 
as not to call for notice ; but that adc^ted 
in the former coimtry, for preserving 
the old swarm when the honey is 
taken, well deserves imitation by the bee 
fanner in the latter country. The pro- 
cess by which this is effected, as I wit- 
nessed it, is the following. Having in 
readiness a wisp of dry rice straw, and a 
small quantity of burning charcoal in an 
eartiien dish, the master of the house, 
vntk a few strokes of the point of a short 
sickle, disengages the inner platter of the 
tube, bringing into view the combs sus- 
pended m>m the roof of the hive, and 
almost wholly covered with bees, none of 
which, however, ofiered to resent the 
agression, or to enter the room. Hav- 
ing placed the straw upon the charcoal, 
and holding the dish dose to the mouth 
of the hive, he blew the smoke strongly 
agsdnst the combs, and removed the 
straw the instant it took fire, to prevent 
it burning the bees, and quenched the 
flame before he employed it again. 

Almost stifled by the smoke, the bees 
hunied through the outer door with such 
rapidity, l^t the hive was cleared of 
its inhabttaots within a few minutes, 
when the farmer introduced the sickle, 
ciUi down the combs nearest to him, which 
w^e received into a dish previously slid- 
den underneath them, and left undisr 
turbed kbout one«<third, which were al- 
most close ^o the outer door, he then re- 
placed the inner platter, and knocking 
off a few bees which clung to the combs, 
though apparently in a state of stupefac- 
tion, threw them out of the house. Ob- 
serving many other bees lying motionless 
on the floor of the hive, I inquired whe- 
ther they were dead» or only stupifled, 
and was answered, that they woiud re- 
cover c however, I was not wholly satis- 
fied that this recovery would take place ; 
but the preparaitions for continuing my 
journey fit a very early hour on the fol- 
lowing morning, unluckily prevented me 
from ascertaining the fact. 

But neither the fate of these, nor of 
those lelt senseless in the hive, excited 
any interest in the owner, as enough re- 
mained to carry on the business of the 
hive, into which the expelled bees re- 
turned, as soon as its cavity was freed 



from smoke, without stinging a single 
individual. The whole business was com- 
pleted within ten minutes, and it w«w 
asserted ihat not above one-hundredth 
part of the community is destroyed .by 
this method. The furmera here are well 
acquainted with the existence of the 
queen bee, but give themselves little 
trouble about the internal economy of 
the hive. Accounts differed as to the 
weight of the annual yield of a hive, and 
to the relative proportions of honey 
and of wax ; and that now isaken affbrded 
no evidence on these points, as its combs 
had been removed, in parts only, two 
months before. Altogether, however, it 
seemed to me probable, that the produce 
was less' th&n the ordinary yield of a 
good swarm in £ngland, nuking allow- 
ance, also, for the portion left for the 
winter support of the bees. The honey 
was light>coloured, and of a taste as pure 
and as sweet as that of Nai4»onne. It 
possessed less of the clo3ring quality ge- 
nerally attending tdiis substance, than 
any other I recollect to have met with ; - 
and I could not learn that the farmers 
had any suspicion of their honey ever 
being intoxicating or pononous, as has 
been noticed as the case occasionally 
with that made by the Bhoura of Gar^ 
wahl. I was Erected more particularly 
to inquiry upon this subject, by having 
observed monk's-hood in flower in the 
valley of Ranga, a few miles to the east- 
ward of the bee district, and think it pro- 
bable that it extends to these moupt^ins. 
Perhaps, however, the range of the flight 
of the domesticated bee, through the 
abundance of food, may be limited tp 
the cultivated surface immediately in the 
vicinity of the house ; whereas the Bhoura 
is compelled to take a more exteiisiye 
range, and In the scarcity of food« during 
the short summer^ to be less select in 
regard to its quality. The peasantry of 
Kashmir are unacquainted with the em- 
ployment of honfey as the b^sis of a fer- 
mented liquor, but eat it raw, or mixed 
with various articles of common food; 
whilst the most wealthy substitute it ff» 
sugar, and in preserving fruits. It is 
customary to take the hive every year \ 
and the end of September^ or beginning 
of October, is found the best se^sson for 
this operation ; a little time still remain- 
ing for the bees to add to the portion 
left for their support during ^ve months* 
Tills amounts to about a t^ird of the 
whole produce, and would appear to suf- 
fice \ as swarms seldom . die, and the 
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Ktehmerians substitute no other mate- 
rial as food. It is stated, that an old 
swarm yields mcnre honey than a young 
one, and that families seldom die of old 
age. I was informed, that it was no un- 
common circumstance, to preserve the 
same community for ten, or even fifteen 
years; and some instances were quoted, 
of a family having been retained for 
twenty years ; but this was held to be of 
very rare occurrence. 

In consequence of the bees being thus 
literally domiciliated, they acquire a mild- 
ness of conduct far more decided than 
those of Europe ; by which the lives of 
many of these insects are saved annu- 
ally, and the confidence gained sub- 
duing their natural irascibility, may ge- 
nerate an increase of industry, or at least 
an increase of produce, in relation to 
number and the size of the individuals 
of each community. And it is clear, 
that the situation of the hive keeps many 
of the natural enemies of the bee at a 
distance. The bee of Kashmir is a little 
smaller than that of Europe, though a 
little larger than the domesticated bee 
of Kamaon and of Garwhal. Honey sells 
at about threepence (British) a pound, but 
wax is eonsiderably dearer. — Moorcroft 
and Trebeck, 



MY AUNT PRISCILLA.— No. VHI. 
DOMESTIC SKETCHES RELATIONS. 

My aunt Priscilla's society was much 
courted. She might have had a very 
large circle of acquaintance. She might 
have spent all her time in paying and re- 
ceiving visits. She might have exercised 
all her powers (if she had not possessed 
a mind and taste superior to it) in the 
Athenian pursuit of either hearing or 
telliii^ some new thing, Acts xvii. 21. 
But though she was of a sociable, com- 
panionable disposition, she was never 
inclined to fritter away her time in un- 
profitable visits. She observed selec- 
tion and regulation in her social inter- 
course. "We have," she would say, 
" personal, domestic, and social duties to 
perform. No one of them can be neglect- 
ed without blame and injury; but wisdom 
is profitable to direct us in adjusting the 
claims of each, so that one shall not jostle 
out another. A Christian should consci- 
entiously consider what portion of time 
lawfully belongs to social intercourse ; and 
next, consider in what society it may be 
best employed. Near relatives, if cir- 



cumstances render them aeoessibte, have 
a positive claim: our intercourse ivith 
them is scarcely a matter of option. It 
may be a high privilege, it may be a se^ 
vere trial ; at all events, it involves the 
duty of endeavouring to render the inter- 
course profitable, whether it be more or 
less agreeable. Then, in the wider circle 
of acquaintance, where liberty of selection 
is allowed, it is the part of discretion to 
decide on such characters as hold out the 
greatest probability of imparting or re- 
ceiving good, and to keep that object in 
view throughout the whole intercourse." 
Such were the principles on which she 
acted in the formation of her social circle, 
and in the cidtivation of her social inter* 
course ; and she was blessed and made a 
blessing. 

Her own relatives were not numerous. 
Nearest and dearest were her two sisters. 
The unsettled circumstances of my mother 
precluded much personal intercourse. She 
could scarcely think of leaving her young 
family to make a journey to visit my aunt ; 
and her home was not exactly such as 
would render it desirable for her to re- 
ceive a visit. But a regular and affection- 
ate intercourse was kept up by the inter- 
change of letters, aiid by the conferring 
and acknowledging of benefits. Oh, it 
must have been a stretch even of the 
tenderest sisterly afiection, that could 
induce my kind aunt to undertake the 
charge of children brought Up under dis- 
advantages like ours, and to bear with us, 
and bestow such unwearied care and pains 
in the improvement of our characters, and 
yet so judiciously and successfully to guard 
against any interruption of family har- 
mony which might have arisen from onr 
introduction! Her kindness was duly 
appreciated by my dear mother, and I 
trust the subjects of it have not proved 
themselves ungrateftil. 

I was about fourteen years of age, when 
n)y two brothers were placed at school, in 
the neighbourhood of London, under the 
superintendence of my uncle and aunt, 
with whom they passed the school vaca- 
tions. The eldest was afterwards taken 
into my uncle's ofiice, and resided in the 
family. Two years later, my younger 
brother, on leaving school, was placed in 
the counting house of an East India mer- 
chant, in which establishment he gradu- 
ally rose by merit, and is now at the head 
of the firm. My aunt watched over them 
both with maternal kindness, and both 
have ever acknowledged with gratitude 
the happy effects of her gentle influence 
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and well regulated efforts to guard them 
against the snares so (^ten fatal to youths, 
especially in the metropolis^ and to train 
them in the way in which they should go. 
Her influence was, I douht not, greatly 
increased hy the kind and generous sym- 
pathy she sdways manifested in the feel- 
ings of youth, and her readiness to pro- 
mote every innocent gratification, and hy 
her ingenuity in devising interesting and 
profitable pursuits for leisure hours, and 
rendering the society of home the most 
attractive as well as the most safe. She 
imposed no arbitrary restrictions; but the 
reasonableness and benevolent tendency 
of her cautions and recommendations 
gave to her very wishes the force of a law. 
Her affectionate manner won their con- 
fidence; and her lovely and consistent 
conduct placed before their view such a 
practical illustration of the tendencies of 
true religion to promote individual and 
social happiness, as proved far more at- 
tractive and prevalent than mere dogmas 
however sound, and mere restrictions and 
injunctions however excellent. I know 
I speak the experience of my brothers, as 
well as my own, in saying that the asso- 
ciation was flrmly riveted in our minds, 
and often proved an incentive to good, 
and a preservative from evil. " Such and 
such is aunt Priscilla's practice; I will 
adopt it, for no doubt it leads to good." 
" Such a thing would grieve aunt Pris- 
cilla; I will avoid it, for no doubt it tends 
to evil." "Such a matter is doubtful; 
I must consult aunt Priscilla ; I can rely 
on her sympathy, discretion, and sound 
judgment." This salutary influence over 
the young people in any way connected 
with her, was possessed by my aunt in 
no ordinary degree. I mention it here, 
for the sake of observing, from its happy 
eflfects on my brothers, that ^ch a friend 
is an invaluable treasure, especially to 
youths at a distance from home, and who 
are perhaps exposed to the influence of 
companions who have been less carefully 
trained. 

My aunt had the pleasure to see de- 
cided evidence that my brothers feared 
the Lord from their youth. They have 
both been enabled, ever since, to main- 
tain a consistent and honourable course ; 
and, to the present day, they never men- 
tion the name of our beloved aunt, but 
with affectionate and grateful veneration. 

The mention of my brothers leads me 
to recollect one characteristic feature of 
my aunt's method with young people. 
She loved to make them the instruments 



of pleasure and improvement to one an- 
other. By committing to me the charge 
of my brothers' wardrobe, she success- 
fully promoted in me habits of neatness, 
order, and care ; and also cultivated be- 
tween us the spirit of brotherly affection 
and reciprocal kindness. 

My two younger sisters shared the 
privilege of occasional residence with* 
my aunt, though not so continuously, or 
for so long a period, as myself. Maria 
used to spend her school vacations with 
us; and when, at sixteen years of age, 
she was about to leave school, as there 
was a prospect of my changing my abode, 
it was proposed for her to remain with 
my aunt ; but my father falling into ill 
health, she was wanted to assist my 
mother; and Margaret, the youngest of 
the family, was received in her stead, 
and shared with her cousins the instruc- 
tions of a private governess. Margaret 
was then seven years old, but I had never 
before seen her. The early separation of 
our family was one of the evils attending 
the peculiar circumstances to which al- 
lusion has been repeatedly made. There 
is great reason for thankfulness that it did 
not, as might have been expected, weaken 
family affection. In this particular, as in 
many others, the judicious and quietly 
exercised influence of my dear aunt 
wrought powerfully in counteracting the 
disadvantages, and improving the ad- 
vantages of circumstances which could 
not be altered. 

On the death of my father, my mother 
was naturally desirous of once more 
coming among those beloved relatives, 
with whom, for a long series of years, 
she had had. so little personal inters 
course. She settled with my two sisters, 

at C f where my uncle and aunt, with 

their family, almost constantly resided, 
my uncle going to town for a day or more 
when business required. But I must not 
forget aunt Leonora. Her very recluse 
habits proved really a greater bar of se- 
paration to intercourse with her family 
than my mother's distance of locality. It 
was very rarely that she could be induced 
to visit her sister,- either in town or coun- 
try, not from any want of good under- 
standing between them, but solely from 
her growing disinclination to change her 
locality for ever so short a time. My 
aunt Priscilla spared no pains or con- 
trivances to induce her to shake off the 
morbid gloom, and adopt a course of 
living more congenial with her own 
health and enjoyment, and with the 
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clMxaa of tocietjr upon her ; but in vain. 
Soaietimei tk/t had been induced to pro^ 
mise that she would go down to €■■■  
for a £»w daya, (or that she would aec4»nr 
paAy aunt Priacilla on a few calk of 
friendship or henevolenee; and the car- 
riage was ordered to be got roady aoeord- 
inglyt much to the ddight of old William, 
who oftcm expressed his fear that the 
horsee wiwld forget the use of their legs, 
except to frisk about, and take 4heir plea>- 
sure^ But when the time arrived for 
starting, my poor aunt always shnmk 
^onl the efiert, and mni a note express- 
ing h^ wish that her sister would make 
uae of the carriage, and exense her ; or, 
if the intended excursion were one of 
benevolence, she would send a liberal 
donalioni and request her sister to apply 
It as «he saw fit. There was a great deal 
of fcindnesft and generosity about aunt 
Leonora ; she was easily moved to com- 
passion, and always gave with liberality ; 
iNit she could never rouse herself to that 
kind of active beneficence for which she 
might have commanded so much leisure, 
and which would have tended so much to 
promote her own happiness, as well as ihe 
real utility of her Ixmnty. 

When she had failed to fulfil an en- 
gagement, she became exceedingly gloomy 
and unhappy, and bitterly reproached 
herself, not for want of energy to accom- 
plish what she believed right, but for 
having promised to do what she found 
required an effort to which she was dis- 
inclined. ''I really must not promise 
any more/' she would say : " it is sinful 
trifling to engage myself to that which I 
cannot perform." Never, surely, was 
there a more atriking illustration of moral 
inability than my aunt Leonora. She 
was not destitute of mental capability to 
perceive whait was right, nor of physical 
power for exertion. She had at command 
leisiire and property, and conveniences of 
every kind, to carry her purposes into 
effect ; and yet she was continually say- 
ing, *^ I cannot do it>" and lamenting 
that she eould not. 

Baffled as was my aunt Priadlla in all 
her endeav^ours to rouse her sister to a 
more active and difiusive spirit, (I should 
radher say, a social spirit; for I should 
greatly traduce my relative, were I to 
convey the idea of her being miserly in 
anything exo^t personal intercourse,) 
she made a point of frequently visiting 
her, and often took me with her, or sent 
me alone to speind an aftenfcoon with 
aunt Leonara; for she said that it was 



absolutely necessary, in any degree to 
keep alive the soeial feelii^s, that she 
should be brou^t into frequent oontaet 
with those who ought to be dear to her, 
and whose feelings were more lively than 
her own. But the scene was not attrae- 
tive. The house really presented the 
gloomy appearance of a nunnery, and 
the servants moved about like spectres. 
Old Sarah and William used to say, tlial, 
when they opened the door to Miss Pris- 
cill»«-^hat is, Mrs. Maurice — it was like 
letting in the sunshine of May, after the 
gloomy fogs of November. We were 
dways received by aunt Leonora, not 
with giadnesS) (for the first expression of 
her countenance seemed to be» ''Why 
have you come to disturb met") but 
with pioliteness and affection she seemed 
phUosophioally to make up her mind to 
endure a necessary evil; but in a little 
time she began to unbend, and proved 
herself by no means incapable of impart- 
ing or enjoying the pleasures of conversar 
tion. She possessed natural abilities of 
a rather superior order, and had enriched , 
her mind by reading. Her mistaken 
habit seemed to be that of accumulating ^ 
knowledge as the miser accumulates h£ 
heaps of geld, not for the sake of its use, 
but of its mere possession. A few hours 
of social intercourse, thougjh never sought 
by herself, s^med to awaken in her the 
pleasure that one may suppose ihe 
habituail miser to enjoy> if for once he 
be induced to perform a generous action. 
It is a pleasure that surprises himself, 
and yet he would tremble at the thoi^ht 
of repeating it. So my poor aunt, wh^i 
i^he had got over the first feeling of dis- 
{Measure at' having a visit forced u|K>n 
her, became more and more cheerful and 
communicative. When t^e time of sepa- 
ration anivet}, she wonld express herself 
grateful for the kindness of her friends in 
visiting her, and say she had had a very 
happy season, and that she felt herseU' 
much the better for it ; but she never added, 
'' Come again soon." Much good as she 
professed to derive, and I believe did de- 
rive, from the society of beloved friends, 
if it had been left to her to prescribe 
when the pleasure should be repeat- 
ed, the interval would have been long 
enough. 

Those who unduly exclude themselves 
from good and proper society) and neg- 
lect to acquire that useiful knowledge of 
the world which such intercourse imparts, 
often lay themselves open to the snares of 
the designjing) and become their easy 
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dupes. It was so yilMh my poor atmt 
Leonara. 

The young person engaged as her 
companion and general superintendent, 
though she proved every way trust- 
worthy, did not happen to take my aunt b 
fancy : she was not comfwtahle in her 
situation ; and, aflber struggling on, with 
many discouragements, under which she 
was often cheered hy the sympathy and 
counsels of my aunt Priscilla, at last sig- 
nified her wish to leave. This intimation 
surprised axtd distressed my aunt, who 
seemed so averse to any kind of change, 
that ^e would rather retain what she 
complained of than veature anything 
new. She then began to reproach her- 
self with not having treated this young 
person with the consideration she de- 
served, and mentioned her feelings on 
the subject to her sister. Aunt Priscilla 
thought there was no difficulty but what 
might be eanly obviated, and sug^sted 
one or two arrangements whicn she 
thought would meet the wishes of the 
employed without at all interfering with 
the comfort of die employer. She was 
anxious to retain in her sister's service 
one whom she considered a truly estim- 
able person, worthy of confidence, and 
capable and desirous of faithfully dis* 
charging the duties required of her ; one, 
too, who conscientiously and impartially 
employed the influence and resources 
put in her power, of doing real good. 
Through my atmt's mediation, all seemed 
to be set to rights again ; but there was a 
secret influence that coimteracted her 
conciliatory efforts. Miss Browne had 
more than once intimated to aunt Pris- 
cilla that Mary Stace, the housemaid, 
had a gr^at ascendency over her mistress; 
but it would have be^ n a delicate matter 
to interfere; perhaps there might be a 
little mutual jealousy between the rival 
pawers, which must be left to -correct it- 
self. When requested by aunt Leonora 
to conciliate the superior domestic, she 
had willingly done so, and thought she 
bad succeeded ; but to her great surprise, 
en the next visit to her sister she found 
her embarrassed by having partly en- 

Saged (an engagement which ^e seemed 
iaposed to carry out) that Mary Stace 
should be taken as her own maid ; and a 
person of Mary Stace's recommendation 
as housemaid, and cfNusequently some 
plan must be devised for honourably dis- 
posing of Miss Browne. Poor aunt 
seemed to feel conscious and ashamed of 
her vacillation, and anxious, as far as pe- 



cuniary liberality would go» amply to 
compensate for any injury or disappoints 
ment which she might have inflicted on 
that most excellent young woman. 

Finding that Miss Browne was EUixious 
to avoid returning home to parents hav- 
ing a numerous family and a scanty in- 
come, she advanced money to set her up 
in a cliina shop, where she succeeded 
well, and was enabled to assist her pa- 
rents, and bring forward one or more of 
the younger members of the family. In 
course of time, Miss Browne was respect* 
ably married, and was highly esteemed 
by both my auats, for whom she never 
ceased to cherish a lively gratitude and 
respect. 

So far, then, all was well ; but the de- 

garture of this young person from the 
ousehold, and the changes introduced 
by her removal, produced an evident and 
unhappy influence cm the temper and 
character of my aunt Leonora. She 
seemed more and mwe di^osed to 
estrange herself from her family, and from 
society in general. My aunt Priscilla 
persevered in her sisterly visits and a£* 
lectionate efforts ; for she could not but 
deeply grieve to see one so dear to her, 
and possessing talents and means which 
might have rendered her an extensive 
blessing, so determinedly burying her- 
self in dreamy obscurity. But the hope 
of rousing her to cheerful activity and 
enjoyment was still on the wane. Even 
that generous, unsuspecting creature my 
aunt Priscilla could not help perceiving 
that she was regarded by Maiy Stace 
with the insolent and prying jealousy of 
" an handmaid that is heir to her mis- 
tress," Prov. xxx. 23. Still, she never 
interfered farther than to continue her 
visits, aiKl converse with her edster, just 
as she would have done, whoever might 
have been the servant. Her concern was 
abouther sister's happiness and usefulness, 
not about the choice of her attendants, or 
the disposal of her property. 

Circumstances, however, transpired 
which compelled my nnde and aimt^o 
lay aside the restraints which, from dis- 
interestedness and delicacy, they had 
hitherto observed. The old cook, Sarah 
Bailey, was taken ill, and expressed an 
anxious desire to see my aunt Priscilla. 
Prompt in attention to such a call, es- 
pecially coming, as it did, from an old 
and attached servant of the family, my 
aunt hastened to her bedside, prepared to 
sympathize with her bodily suflerings, 
and to reciprocate the « sentiments and 
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feelings of piety ; but little did she an- 
ticipate the disclosure that was then 
made. 

She was met by the housemaid, who 
laboured hard to keep her back from 
visiting the sick woman, representing 
her disorder as infectious, her state so 
excitable that the visit might prove in- 
jurious, and the delirious wanderings of 
her mind such as to render her incapable 
of rational conversation. But my aunt 
was not to be thus repulsed. She had 
been earnestly entreated to come, and to 
come at that particular time; and she 
felt herself too much at home in the house 
to require either permission or direction 
from a comparatively new servant. Find- 
ing that her sister was gone out in the 
carriage, attended by Mary Stace, my 
aunt proceeded to Sarah's room^ and 
found ner exceedingly ill, but perfectly 
calm and collected in her mind, and in a 
state that excited no sort of apprehension 
of infection. She had experienced a 
slight paralytic seizure, which, though it 
in some measmre affected her speech, left 
her mind as sound as ever. If she dis- 
covered anything like irritation, it was at 
the obtrusive officiousness of her fellow 
servant, who seemed determined not to 
leave the room until ordered to do so in 
a tone of firmness not to be misunder- 
stood. At Sarah's entreaty, my aunt as- 
certained that she was not lingering to 
listen at the door; and to preclude the 
possibility of it, she fastened the door at 
the stair head. The sick woman then 
told my aunt that she had long had 
reason to believe that Mary was an un- 
faithful and treacherous servant, and that 
since she had been the almoner, the 
bounty of her mistress had been sadly 
diverted from its proper channel ; and 
that of late, she and William had been 
apprehensive that a more extensive plan 
of deception had been going on. They 
feared that the unsuspecting mistress was 
becoming the dupe of crafty servants, in 
a manner that would affect her happiness 
nUlch more than the loss of property to 
ever so serious an amount. A certain 
gentleman was mentioned, as frequently 
visiting my aunt ; on this, Sarah ob- 
served, she and her husband would 
not have presumed to make a remark ; 
their mistress had a right to choose 
her own society; but from their know- 
ledge that constant correspondence was 
secretly carried on between this per- 
son and the two female servants, they 
could not but suspect some scheme to in- 



duce their mistress to form an unsuitable 
connexion, which might embitter her 
future days. Poor Sarah said she should 
be easy now Miss Priscilla (for so she 
could not help still calling her) was 
aware of it; but she could not bear to 
think of leaving the world, or even the 
house, with that upon her mind that con- 
cerned the welfare of her mistress, who 
had been a good mistress to her and her 
husband, and wpuld have been better, 
but for the artful tricks of one who had 
gained far too great an ascendency over 
her. 

Too many circumstances tended to cor- 
roborate the apprehensions of Sarah, to 
allow my aunt to treat the information 
with neglect. She hastened to consult 
my uncle, who at once perceived that a 
prompt a^d Tigorous effort was necessary 
to snatch their well-meaning, but ec- 
centric relative from the snares of a vile 
fortune hunter. Aided by the clue which 
old Sarah had been able to furnish, my 
uncle soon obtained such information as 
enabled him fully to convince aunt Leo- 
nora of the perilous situation in which 
she was placed. It required some efibrt 
to gain access to her, and win her con- 
fidence ; but, when these were obtained, 
her better principles prevailed over her 
weakness, and she promptly discarded 
her unprincipled suitor and her treacher- 
ous servants. By this timely discovery 
the worst consequences were averted; 
but she had already been inveigled out of 
property to a very considerable amount, 
and her health received a shock from 
which it never recovered. 

She lived between three and four years 
after this afiair, and they were unques- 
tionably the happiest years of her life. 
She indeed smarted keenly for her own 
imprudence, but her temper and feelings 
were mellowed. She allowed herself to 
taste the pleasures of family affection and 
confidence. She mixed more in society ; 
society of the most select kind ; and she 
learned to admit that persons may ac- 
quire a large fund of valuable knowledge 
without being always poring over books ; 
she became acquainted with the pleasure of 
imparting as well as acquiring knowledge ; 
and, best of all, she was enabled to sub- 
stitute the religion of the heart for a mere 
Pharisaical round of lifeless observances. 
She renounced her former righteousness, 
became deeply convinced of her guilt, 
and humbled in penitence at the foot of 
the cross, received the atonement, and 
thus was enabled not only to realize 
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peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but also to joy in tribulation, and 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God. I 
can scarcely convey an adequate idea of 
the change displayed in my aunt's tem- 
per and manners during these last few 
years of her life. She discovered an 
amiableness of disposition and frankness 
and courtesy of manner, and cheerfulness 
of spirit unknown before. Her society 
was attractive instead of repellant. She 
proved herself willing to learn from, and 
able to instruct, those with whom she 
came into contact The alteration was 
especially marked in her kindness to, and 
affection for the young. She became 
willing and pleased to impart to them 
the rich treasures she had acquired by 
extensive reading; and even thd hum- 
bling, yet profitable lessons she had 
learned in the school of experience. She 
often bewailed the time and opportunities 
she had lost, while (to use her own ex- 
pression) she was buried alive among 
books, instead of working while it was 
day. She urged us always to consider 
the value and utility of our pursuits, and 
count the cost of our acquirements, so as 
neither to spend our labour and resources 
for that which is no profit, nor to bury 
talents and acquirements which might 
be useful, and for which we must give 
an account. '' Depend upon it,'' she 
would say, " it is only at the expense of 
due attention to essential things, that 
people can inordinately devote them- 
selves to secondary things." 

Among the many satisfactions that at- 
tended the closing years of aunt Leo- 
nora's life, her entire and cordial recon- 
ciliation with my dear mother was not 
one of the least. It is one good fruit of 
the discipline we undergo when smarting 
for our own errors and follies, if it 
teaches us to exercise candour and for- 
giveness towards those of other people. 
My poor aunt, while cherishing the spirit 
of self>exaltation and fancied superiority, 
(" Lo, these many years do I serve thee, 
neither transgressed I at any time thy 
commandment,") was little disposed cor- 
dially to embrace her who came saying, 
" Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight," Luke xv. 21, 29 : but 
when she, too, was by bitter experience 
convinced of her own weakness and falli- 
bility, she was prepared not only to return 
to the Lord with weeping and supplica- 
tion, but affectionately to take by the 
hand one whom she had so long despised 



as an erring sister, and say, " Come, and 
let us return unto the Lord : for he hath 
torn, and he will heal us ; he hath smit- 
ten, and he will bind us up," Hos. vi. 1. 
Old Sarah Bailey, though she never re- 
gained her former vigour and activity, out- 
lived my aunt several years. She and her 
husband were comfortably provided for, my 
aunt oflen declaring, that she felt herself 
laid under obligations to their fidelity and 
attachment which she could never repay. 
I believe the faithful old people felt them- 
selves abundantly requited in having been 
instrumental in breaking the snare into 
which their honoured lady had so nearly 
fallen. — C. 



CONSCIENCE. 

Conscience is peculiar to the human 
mind : nothing analogous with it exists 
in the inferior animals ; and, indeed, 
from its nature, it manifestly belongs 
only to a creature accountable for his 
actions, since to none other would it be 
important to pass a judgment upon its 
own acts, and thoughts, and words. And 
as an attribute of mind, not possessed by 
brutes, it forms a proof of the existence 
of that superadded itnmaterial spirit which 
constitutes the great difference between 
man and the lower animals. 

Conscience, then, is a kind of instinc- 
tive moral faculty, which passes judgment 
upon conduct, whether right or wrong; 
which forms the terror of the wicked by 
its upbraidings, and haunts him night 
and day with the fearfulness of discovery, 
and the apprehension of the Divine anger; 
while to the good its approving smiles 
support him in adversity ; conscious rec- 
titude will enable him to brave the evils 
and injustice of time, to rise superior to 
all the tauntings of this world's ingrati- 
tude, to bear to be thought and spoken ill 
of, to submit to have his words and actions 
misinterpreted, and to be carried buoyant 
through all the difficulties of life. Where 
is to be found any analogous principle, 
elsewhere than in rational, moral, spiri- 
tual man ? 

Conscience is independent of education, 
though it may be improved by culture. 
It is discoverable with the earliest deve- 
lopement of mind ; as soon as a child 
knows right from wrong, it will pass sen- 
tence on its own actions, and the counte- 
nance will frequently betray the little 
offender ; while, in after life, the crimson 
glow of shame, and the altered features, 
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trill often tell the torturing monitions of 
this interior jndge, and will reveal even 
those thoughts of the heart which are 
scarcely acknowledged by the individual 
to himself, 

A still stronger proof of the power of 
conscience is to be found in the fact, that 
the very idea of being tliought wrong, 
or having one's actions misconatruedy or 
even the recollection of those embarrass- 
ing circumstances which have previously, 
though unjustly, produced ^' confusion of 
faces," will renew that confusion, and 
will throw over the countenance the ap- 
pearance of inexplicable bluthing. 

This fact shows the great injustice 
which may be done to the most innocent, 
and the care which should be taken not 
to judge from appearances, than which 
nothing can be more deceptive, though 
they strongly illustrate the power of the 
faculty. 

Conscience is possessed in various de~ 
grees by different individuals : thus, there 
may be a tender conscience in one, a 
hardened conscience in another, an un- 
enlightened conscience in a third, a stifled 
conscience in a fourth, a scrupulous con- 
science in a fifth, a capricious conscience 
in a sixth, and a fitful conscience in a 
seventh. And these differences are mainly 
dependent on the kind of education the 
individual has received, and the degree 
in which tlie voice of conscience has been 
fostered or opposed, the frequency with 
which it has been listened to or disre- 
garded, and the influence of habit in 
rendering more obtuse or acute its sensi- 
bility. 

That conscience will be the soundest 
which exists in a mind strong by nature, — 
one which has been enlarged by study, 
which has been imbued with just princi- 
ples of moral and religious action, which 
has been accustomed to review its own 
decisions, and to weigh them in the ba- 
lance of good, as connected with the 
wants of society and the laws of God j 
and which has habitually referred every 
portion of conduct, not to the feeling and 
inclination of the moment, but to the im- 
mutable principles of truth. Thus will 
conscience be uniform in its awards ; it 
will be tender without being irritable ; it 
will be firm without sternness ; unyield- 
ing without obstinacy ; and consistent in 
every society, amidst the approving smile 
of £riends or the frowns of enemies, — 
proof against the shafts of ridicule, and 
the still more difiicultly-resistible weapon 



of persuasion from those whom we love, 
and admire, and esteem. 

It is evident, from all this, that con- 
science must attach to spiritual existence, 
and, consequently, must form a proof of 
the immateriality of mind; and its per- 
versions, its want of regularity, its appa- 
rent assumption for sinister purposes, are 
all so many proofs of some perverting 
agency havmg passed upon this originally 
good principle. Thus the conscience be- 
comes hardened by a long course of in- 
attention to its strivings with man ; it is 
unenlightened in those who willingly are 
ignorant of the moral code laid down for 
their guidance ; it is stifled by others, 
who, persisting in a course of evil, in op- 
position to their better judgments, must 
silence its uneasy warnings, in order to 
save themselves from the constant gnaw- 
ing of bitter reflection ; it is scrupulous 
in those who, attending more to the ap^ 
pearance of conduct before man, than to 
the reality of the principles from which it 
springs, are everywhere afraid to act, lest 
others should think them wrong, and thus 
too generally lose the opportunities for 
action, while they are debating the fruit- 
less question of what others think of them ; 
it is capricious in those who having no 
settled principles of action, will act, or 
abstain from action, under very similar 
circumstances, and without having a good 
reason to give for either course of con* 
duct ; it is fitful in those who will be 
very conscientious to-day, and relax their 
principles to-morrow, according to some 
change in their circumstances or associa- 
tions ; and it is often counterfeited by 
those who know that reason, and prin- 
ciple, and goodness, will be the best pass- 
port to certain advantages, and who really 
assume the appearance of this invaluable 
possession, in order that they may pass 
in the rank of friendship with those others 
who sincerely wish to do their duty to 
God and their neighbour. 

Now, where will there be found any 
approach to the existence and influence 
of such faculty except in man, in whom 
is superadded the spiritual principle which 
is destined to survive the wreck of his 
organization ? It may be safely answered,* 
Nowhere. But if so, it follows that man 
possesses an unique principle superadded 
to his other common and ordinary mental 
manifestations — distinct from them, and 
belonging to him only, because he is a 
moral creature, and an heir of immorta- 
lity .-—iVewfiAaiw. 
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NOVELLA. 

A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

The languid lady next appears In state, 
Who was not bom to earry her ovn weight ; 
She lolls, reels, staggers, tiU some foreign aid 
To her own statnre lifts the feeble maid, 
Then, if ordained to so severe a doom. 
She, by jiist stages, joameys rotind ike loom : 
But knowisg her own weakness, she despairs 
To scaI6 the Alps — that is, ascend the stairs. 
My fan I let others say who faugh at toil ; 
Fan ! band I glove I searf i is her laconic sty)e« 
And that is spoke with such a dying fall, 
That fietty rAthet sees, than hears the call : 
Thfii motion of her lips, and meaning eye 
Piece out the idea her faint words deny. 

Young. 

Had the subject of this sketch sat to 
the satirist who supplies it with a motto, 
he could not have drawn a picture more to 
the life. Whilst perusing it, 1 imagine I 
haye the living original now before m6. 

There is something morally obnoxious 
in these selfish creatures, who, because 
an all*bountiful Providence has allowed 
them a provision for life, not subject to 
the general condition of obtaining it by 
labour, fancy that their feet were not 
formed for walking, nor their hands for 
working, and that they may loll upon 
that invention of luxury, "the accom- 
plished sofa," at ease, and with impunity. 
Those who are thus favoured, are of all 
persons in the world most imperatively 
called upon to be active ; active for the 
sake of their own health and comfort; 
acdve for the sake of justifying the good" 
ness of Ood to themselves ; active for the 
sake of suffering humanity, whose mise- 
ries they have been blest with the means 
of alleviating. The head of the sick man 
lies languishing on the bed of pain, 
asking relief at their hands ; the widow 
weeps a copious shower of tears for them 
to dry ; the orphan looks up to them for 
that tender care which may imperfectly 
supply that of the departed ; every where 
the poor are waiting to hear the sound 
of their feet upon the threshold, that they 
may rise up and meet them with bless* 
Ings on their tongues ; and children are 
looking for them from the doors of every 
cottage, to come and assist them to plume 
their wings, to take a long flight, even to 
heaven. These are some of the duties 
of the rich ; and they have others, call- 
ing upon them with a trumpet-tone, for 
zealous exertions in their performance: 
namely, those of a social, relative, and 
religious description. 

These, however, the race of Novellas 
consider as new-fangled ideas, which 
merely serve to show, that I am fond of 
new things. The world, gentle reader, is 



not what it once was, nor what it ought 
to be. Man, and aU things therein, were 
made perfect; but he, having "sought 
out many inventions," has defaced not 
only his own godlike form, but that sem- 
blance of paradise, the world. Observest 
thou yonder rank thistle, and yonder 
piercing thorn? They are sown, and 
planted, and watered, and nourished^ by 
man's transgression. 

" But what reference," say you, " has 
this to Novella?" It proves the possib^ 
Mty that I am right in my notions, and 
that Novella and her tribe^ rather than 
myself, are open to the charge of doting 
upon novelty. Ay, there it isi. Novella, 
having all her time at her own disposal, 
conceived that she could not better esor* 
ploy it, than in the search for novelties, 
among which novels themselves naturally 
occupied a commanding and attractive 
place. In this conjecture she was far 
from being wrong. Novels are the strange 
productions of that strange creature man. 
In them we may see his pervertefd intel- 
lect casting forth its sparks of wit^ as a 
madman doth his firebrands. And what 
effect they have upon the ignitible feel^ 
ings of the softer sex, daily experience 
teaches us< Taught by these works, they 
learn to look upon vice as virtue, to 
view truth through a distorted medium, 
and to convert fiction into reality, and 
realities into the dreams of a distempered 
fancy. 

Novella was once asked, " What is 
life?" and she replied, "A vision." 
This answer was near enough the truth, 
but it was uttered at random ; for when 
dfie was further interrogated, " What is 
death ?" she made the same reply. The 
imagination of Novella was ludicrously 
lively and comprehensive, and was by no 
means confined to excursions in the re- 
gions of heroism and romance. If it was 
her province to degrade the nobles, she 
knew, also, how to pursue a different 
course. Thus, she called her spaniel 
"her little man," and made it lie by her 
side on a miniature sofa : and once, when 
it was sick, she caused it to be attended 
by her physician, "like" as she ex- 
pressed it, "another Christian!" The 
same feeling was carried by Novella into 
all the relations of life. Her .servants 
appeared, in her sight, as fairies who 
were to obey her biddin? by enchant- 
ment. Well pleased was she to see them 
lightly flitting about the house, intent on 
the fulfilment of her orders. All this 
must be lamentable in the sight of 
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sober-tfainking, and non-noreWeading 
mind. But worse remains to be recorded. 
Her habitual reading, and indulgence of 
wild fancies had impaired the intellect 
of Novella. Our good old rector was in 
her sight "a great magician," who could, 
by his potent wand, dismiss souls from 
earth to heaven; and the ordinances 
which he administered were looked upon 
by her as so many scenes in a drama. It 
was a play, however, in which she be- 
lieved that no unimportant part was cast 
to her. She considered herself as one of 
its leading personages. Adorned with 
gaudy plumes, she took her seat on the 
sabbath in one of the finest pews in our 
old Saxon edifice, in which were the pil- 
low and ottoman, inviting sloth; and 
the very glance of her eye proclaimed 
the fearfully perverted mind. 

To return, however, to Novella's dwell- 
ing, the fairy land of which she was the 
delirious denizen, and the ideal person- 
ages with whom* she there walked hand- 
in-hand. Who, in this coarse rude world 
of grovelling realities and hourly cares, 
could compare with the characters .she 
conversed with in novels? As Eudoxia, 
who slew her lord, and then walked calmly 
into the chapel belonging to her mansion, 
and wedded another? Who possessed 
such attractive grace, such matchless 
excellence as Fulvia, albeit to vulgar 
eyes her guilt is written in every page of 
her fancied history ? These, in Novella's 
estimation, were perfect examples to fol- 
low, exquisite and faultless models to 
copy, and it was her delight to dream 
away the day, in re-producing the situ- 
ations, and enacting the deeds recorded 
by the romancist. 

"Society, friendship, and love," 
which were so thirsted after by Alexan- 
der Selkirk in his desert isle, were, to 
Novella, all compressed in a new ro- 
mance. Engrossed by this, she would 
forego ever}' duty ; and as for those of 
a domestic kind, they were beneath her 
notice. She left them to the reluctant 
care of her lord, and the uncertain charge 
of servants. Why were matters so mean 
and sordid to interfere with her day- 
dreams, to be brought into competition 
with her air-drawn felicities ? 

And this not over-drawn picture of a 
perverted mind, whence was the origin 
of its delusion, but in constant and indis- 
criminate novel reading? The majority 
of such works exhibit vice in so attractive 
a shape, that youth fall in love with it, 
and irrevocable injury is often done to 



the mind and the heart, though the con- 
tact be but accidental and temporary; 
unless, indeed, by the blessing of God, 
the evil be perceived, and its deformity 
startle the gazer into timely flight. Once, 
in by-gone days, was the writer of this 

Eaper induced to take up one of the most 
aneful of these works, tempted, partly 
by the desire to mark its effects upon his 
own passions, and thus to test the influ- 
ence it must have on those of others. A 
few pages did their work, but happily it 
was the work of warning, not of tempta- 
tion. He was enabled calmly to con- 
sign the volume to the flames. — F. 



A GREENLAKDER'S LAMENT AT THE 
FUNERAL OF HIS SON. 

The following extract from the funeral 
dirge of a father over his son, may serve 
as a specimen of natural eloquence: 
" Woe is me that I see thy empty seat! 
Thy mother has toiled in vain to dry thy 
garments. Behold, my joy is gone into 
darkness ! it has crept into the cavern of 
the mountains. Once I went out at even- 
tide, and was glad of heart : with strain- 
ing eyes I watched, waiting for thy re- 
turn. Thou camest ; thou earnest man- 
fully, rowing, or emulously vying in the 
race with old and young; never didst 
thou return empty from the sea; thy 
kayak was always laden with seals and 
sea fowl. Thy mother kindled a fire, 
and with snow water she seethed them. 
Thy mother spread the feast of thy win- 
ning before the guests, and I took my por- 
tion among them. Thou descriedst the 
red streamer of thy shallop from afar — 
* There comes Lars !' was the cry. Thou 
didst run with speed to the shore, and 
thy arm fastened thy boat to her moor- 
ings. Then were thy seals produced, 
and thy mother cut out the blubber : in 
exchange for this, the merchant brought 
linen and iron barbs. But thus it shall 
be no more ; my bowels yearn when I 
think on thee. Ah, my friends, could I 
weep,' as ye weep, it would be some so- 
lace to my woe. What have I left to 
wish for ? Death alone seems desirable 
to me ! But how shall my wife and 
children be sustained ? I will yet live for 
a season ; but my joy shall henceforth be 
placed in the rejection of all that once 
was dear to me.'* — Crantz, 

TRUTH. 

Truth not unfrequently forms the 
middle point between two extremes.— 
Pascal, 
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A PfiW LIKES TO OLD HUMPHREY. 
Mr. Editor, — I am not personally 
acquainted with your friend Old Hum- 
phrey : what little knowledge I have of 
nim, has been acquired through the me- 
dium of the Fhitor, which 1 entertain 
monthly. 

In Old Humphrey's " Homely Chap- 
ter," I find the following passage : " A 
young man with a short leg, lengthened 
out with a kind of patten, and a taller 
figure, with an empty sleeve pinned 
across his breast, came in sight nearly to- 
gether. I felt grateful for my hands and 
feet." 

Mr. Editor, I now turn ftom you to 
Old Humphrey. Kind friend, you say, 
you are grateful for hands and feet. Here- 
in you have complied with the injunction, . 
" Be ye thankful." May you and I be 
more so. Some Christians are greatly 
afflicted, bodily afflicted ; some with dis- 
ease; some with the loss of an eye, a 
hand, or a leg. For this affliction have 
they not reason to be thankful? Have 
they not abundant cause to say with the 
psalmist, "It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted?" Psa. cxix. 71. 

The patriarch Jacob was lame. He 
left his father's house, and sojourned with 
Laban ; circumstances arose, compelling 
him to leave Laban, and return to his 
own place and country. On his way 
thither, he sends a message to Esau, ac- 
quainting him with his prosperity. Esau 
sends him word that he is coming to meet 
him with four hundred men. Jacob's 
heart fails him. He is sore afraid of 
Esau, and takes precautionary measures to 
prevent Esau's bands falling upon his sub- 
stance. The sacred historian tells us, in 
Gen. xxxii., that Jacob passed over the ford 
Jabbok, and wrestled with an angel ; when 
the angel saw that he prevailed not, he 
touched the hollow of Jacob's thigh, and 
in an instant he was a cripple. " And as 
he passed over Penuel the sun rose upon 
him, and he halted upon his thigh." 

I think it more than probable, that the 
strange people among whom Jacob dwelt 
would often poiat at, and advert to his 
halting. What feelings would this pro- 
duce in the mind of the patriarch? Would 
it not cause joy^ peace, gratitude to over- 
flow his heart? And while they spake 
deridingly of his halting, would he not in- 
wardly and exultingly exclaim, " Mock 
on, ye heathen, laugh at my affliction you 
may, but in that affliction I behold a me- 
mento of the kind interposition of my 
God; it recalls to my recollection the 



night in which I wrestled with the Angel 
of the covenant, and prevailed ; when I 
obtained the blessing of Jehovah. It re- 
minds me of the day in which I was de- 
livered out of the hands of my brother 
Esau." 

I find frequent reference made to the 
lame in the sacred volume. When God 
brought his people, the Jews, out of cap- 
tivity, he brought the lame with them, 
Jer. xxxi. 8. Jesus healed the lame, Matt. 
xi. 5. The apostles did the same. Acts iii. 
Among this class of believers, some can 
trace their conversion to the afflictions 
God has laid upon them. For this have 
they not reason to be thankful? Yea, 
verily. So that when my friend Humphrey 
shall see a cripple walking the street, he 
may say, I feel grateful for my hands and 
feet : adding, perhaps that individual has 
abundant cause to bless God for thus 
afflicting him. I know an instance of 
this kind. 

A young man, when a child, met with 
a fall, which has rendered him a cripple 
for life. This circumstance was accord- 
ing to the will of Him, without whose 
high permission a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground. In early life he was 
bereft of his parents ; he was placed be- 
neath the care of a godly woman ; she 
died ; he grew up into life, forgot the in- 
structions of his pious nurse, went great 
lengths in iniquity, would have gone 
greater lengths therein, had it not been 
for this affliction. It pleased God to caU 
him by his grace, overruling the instruc- 
tions of his pious nurse, together with tk€? 
dispensations of Providence, to the conver- 
sion of his soul. Had he not been lame^ 
he would not have received thoeeinstruc>' 
tions J he would not have been prevented 
taking his fill of iniquity. I knew this 
person well. Well, friend Humphrey,, 
has he occasion to be thankful for this-, 
affliction? I know you will answer. Yes ;: 
and join with him in praising the riches^ 
of Divine grace in dealing so mercifully 
with him. 

A word or two to my thus afflictedl 
brethren. The hour is coming when our 
afflicted bodies shall be laid in the cold'- 
grave ; but they will be raised again — ^in« 
what form? Like unto the Saviour's* 
glorious body, incorruptible, perfect, com- 
plete, wanting nothing. Ah, then we* 
shall not need the assistance of science* 
to enable us to 

" Reach the heavenly fields, 
Or walk the golden streets." 

What ft change ! Oh glorious transit 

2 e: 
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tion ! Our bodies to be made like unto 
our Saviour's glorious body ! Now, in 
our approaches to the throne of mercy, 
we may say to our heavenly Father, "Be- 
hold thy servant is lame," 2 Sam. xix. 
26; but, then, we shall be like unto 
Jesus, for we shall see him as he is. Then 
we shall see the patriarch who halted 
upon his thigh as he passed over Penuel ; 
and with him, and Abraham, and Isa^c, 
and all the redeemed, sit down to the 
marriage supper of the Lamb. 

A YOUNO MAN WITH A SHORT LEG, 
LENGTHENED OUT BY A SORT OF 
PATTEN. 



OLD HUMPHREY'S GENERAL NOTICE TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

It could hardly happen, I think, that 
any author of kindly feelings and upright 
intentions, with a moderate share of 
knowledge, experience, and ability, could 
address the public month after month, 
and year after year, without exciting 
ftienaly emotipus in the hearts of some 
of his readers ; at least, however, this has 
not occurred to me, for unequivocal 
proofs are not wanting that I have been 
estimated much beyond my deserts. 

There can be but few things more 
grateful to us than the good opinion and 
respectful homage of our friends ; for, as 
I have often said, we all love to be liked 
and like to be loved, and yet, as it is my 
present object to set forth, tliis agreeable 
state of things is not altogether without 
its inconveniences. 

Perhaps I am both naturally and ha- 
bitually disposed to set a more than ordi- 
nary value on the good opinion of my 
unknown friends, and it may be owing to 
this that I feel, as I now do, so much re- 
luctance in addressing this general notice 
to my correspondents. 

One of the natural consequences of the 
friendly feeling on the part of my readers 
towards me is, that I am addressed by 
many, who, influenced only by their good 
intentions and kindly sympathies, are 
altogether unconscious that such a course 
can be attended with inconvenience. A 
man, however, may be killed with kind- 
ness. It was a custom among the Athe- 
nians on certain occasions to throw their 
garments on the man they approved, 
and one instance is recorded wherein the 
garments thrown by them were so many, 
that they smothered the object of their 
approbation. We have no such custom 
among us, nor am I egotist enough to 



suppose if we had, that my life would be 
in any very imminent danger j yet, not- 
withstanding this, the kindness of my 
correspondents does sometimes oppress 
me. 

One endeavours to enlist my pen in 
some favourite design of the writer ; an- 
other requests a paper from me in behalf 
of a charitable institution; a third pro- 
poses a subject for me to write upon in 
the Visitor ; a fourth solicits a letter in 
my own handwriting ; a fifth requests a 
literary contribution to a new work about 
to appear ; while a sixth kindly sends me 
some little tasty present, some useful 
article, or some friendly offering, aa a 
mark of respect, goodwill, or Cluristian 
affection. This very day I have received 
four such communications as those I have 
described. Now it always gives me pain 
to neglect a correspondent; and had 1 the 
time and ability, not only would I give a 
helping hand to every good work in the 
world, but also send a reply to every one 
of my kind-hearted correspondents. A 
little consideration, however, will show 
the utter impossibility of pursuing such a 
course. 

We fall into strange mistakes when re- 
garding man at a distance. When we 
look at a stranger with a cheerful mien, 
we know not with what he may have to 
contend : a corn may be twitching his toe, 
a mote may be darkening his eye, or a 
care may be occupying his heart. 

We are almost always wide of the mark 
when we judge of a man's appearance, 
temper, situation, and circumstances from 
what has fallen from his pen. We may 
imagine him to be tall and thin, when he 
may be short and fat ; we may give him 
credit for kindness, when he may be a 
churl ; we may fancy him rich, when be 
may be poor ; we may suppose him to be 
humble, when he may be very proud. It 
is not for me to say how far, if you knew 
me, I might in many things disappoint 
your expectations : I only wish to refer to 
one particular point, and that is with re- 
spect to time. If you regard me as a man 
of leisure, having little to do but to loiter 
about, sometimes putting down a single 
remark, now and then writing a solitary 
letter, and never being time-pressed and 
in a hurry, you are strangely mistaken. 

Old Humphrey has his private cares 
to occupy him in addition to his more 
public avocation. He has, too, his circle 
of relatives, friends, and acquaintances, 
like other people : and, though far from 
being an idle man, he finds it no easy 
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matter to answer their reasonable claims 
on his affection and friendship ; nay, he 
is in sad disgrace in many quarters for his 
apparent want of attention. How, then, 
without neglecting his obvious duties, can 
he find the time to reply, in addition to 
the just claims upon him, to all his 
indulgent correspondents ? 

Let me put this affair in a clear point 
of view. If letters are addressed by fifty 
people to one person, every one of the 
fifty, thinking the writing of a letter to be 
no great object, will expect an answer. 
Thus it is with them : but how stands the 
afiair-with the party addressed? It might 
be an easy thing for him to write one 
letter, but a hard thing to write fifty. It 
might be possible to do what is requested 
by one, yet altogether impossible to ac- 
complish what is required by all. That it 
may not be thought that I am supposing 
an imaginary case, let me here observe, that 
I hare now more than fifty papers on 
hand, on subjects no inconsiderable part 
of which have been proposed to me by 
others. I feel sure that, knowing this, 
you will be considerate enough to enter 
into my difficulties, and forbearing enough 
to listen to the few additional observa- 
tions about to follow. 

To such of my correspondents as feel 
disposed to offer me useful suggestions, 
cheering encouragement, candid criticism, 
or solitary reproof, let me say that I shall 
at all times be thankful for your com- 
munications, regretting that I cannot 
undertake to give you a reply. 

To such as may be anxious to obtain 
from me a contribution in furtherance of 
any worthy and benevolent object, or by 
way of remembrance, I offer my best ac- 
knowledgments for the compliment im- 
plied in the request ; but candour requires 
me to state, that already are my energies 
in such full requisition, that necessity, 
and not disinclination, compels me to 
decline. 

And now a word to those whose kindly 
natures prompt them to send me little 
articles of their own workmanship. Bear 
with me, and let me speak plainly. I 
value your gifts, but there is a way in 
which your kindness would be more ac- 
ceptable to me. It would please me much 
could I persuade you to become, if you 
are not already, donors or subscribers to 
the Religious Tract Society. 

Think for a moment of the difference 
between the sum of good likely to be ef- 
fected by bestowing a little present on a 
private individual, and the advantage se- 



cured by assisting the active benevolence 
of an institution deserving your support. 
In the former case, you confer a passing 
temporal pleasure on one human oeing ; 
in«the latter, you may haply be the means 
of bestowing an abiding spiritual benefit 
on many. The course I recommend may 
involve somewhat of a sacrifice, but you 
will think none the worse of yourselves 
for having made it. Come, come, fall into 
my way of thinking, and you will have 
no reason to regret taking my advice. It 
is kind of you to think of the earthly 
comforts of any one; it will be kinder 
still to think of the eternal welfare of 
your fellow-beings, and to help some of 
them on their way to heaven. 

Again I say, that I estimate highly the 
least expression of goodwiU. A common 
pen wiper, that would cost but a penny, 
or a gillyflower from the broken jug in 
the almshouse window, given in the spirit 
of kindness, would be thankfully received 
by me ; for kindly feelings are costly 
things in my estimation : but I have not 
the time at my disposal to follow out as I 
would in letter writing, such private feel- 
ings and affections. 

I hope that I have written intelligibly^ 
and that you fully underst&nd me. Though 
I have not leisure to reply to the many 
who address me, and to gratify myself 
in acknowledging personal favours, yet, 
should you be disposed to show your good- 
will towards me by an offering, ^reat or 
small, to the Society,* let me have an 
address that will reach you, and I pledge 
myself in every such case that the same 
shall be acknowledged in the handwriting 
of Old Humphrey. 

We cannot always do as we would ,* we 
cannot always choose the most pleasant 
pathway through the world ; for were we 
to do this, we should be often found 
loitering by the running stream, and 
plucking fruit and flowers, instead of 
walking in the less attractive road of 
duty. If we would, as followers of Him 
whose kindness and love were unboimd- 
ed, really serve others, we must learn to 
deny ourselves not only in these little 
things, but also in much greater matters, 
taking heed to his words, ** If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me," Luke IX. 23. 

Though the object in what I have said 
has been simply to show my inability to 



* If a Post Office order, to be made payable to 
Mr. John Davis.— Ei>. 
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reply individually to all \vho address mci 
yet as there are exceptions to most rules, 
there may be especial cases wherein my 
remarks will not apply; but I do hope 
that the suggestions contained in this 
general notice, will so far recommend 
themselves to the judgment of my corres- 
pondents, as to be kindly received and 
generally adopted. 



A TRINITARIAN FAITH. 

If it were asked, '^Is a trlnitarian 
faith of much importance to practical 
piety?" we should be content to say. 
Trace the history, either of individuals, or 
of churches that have renounced it, and 
you will find an answer. A trinitarian 
faith, clear of every evasion, and exclud- 
ing even the disposition to look for eva- 
sions, we hold to be the basis of all Chris- 
tian piety. 

But now, with a due ingenuousness, 
let us look to the other side of this ar- 
gument. Orthodoxy alone, is not, we 
say, Christianity ; for it has consisted with 
the widest departures from its purport. 
More than a little constancy of faith and 
strength of mind are demanded, in tra- 
velling over the road of the trinitarian 
controversy, from the early years of the 
third century onward, toward modem 
times ; and if our belief have not previ- 
ously been firmly grounded upon the 
proper biblical evidence, it is probable 
that the perusal of this history will breed 
doubt, disgust, suspicion, and will end in 
a heterodox conclusion. 

The Greek mind, which had relin- 
quished none of the faults of a better age, 
and which retained few of its admirable 
qualities, and which had been schooled 
in nugatory disputation by a degenerate 
philosophy, a sophisticated logic, and a 
spurious rhetoric, found its field in the 
trinitarian argument. Ponderous tomes 
have brought this argument down to our 
times ; but how much of the warm apos- 
tolic feeling do these books present to 
our view ? something, indeed, but not 
more in proportion to the mass, than 
there are grains of the precious metal to 
be gathered from a mud bank, in the 
ofiing of a gold coast. 

Orthodoxy very early severed from 
evangelical truth, showed at once what 
was its quality when so divorced. Some 
time before the breaking out of the tri- 
nitarian controversy,- a discipline and 
coiurse of life directly contravening the 



first principle of the gospel, had received 
the almost unanimous homage of the 
church throughout the world, and was 
applauded, on all sides, as the highest 
style of Christian piety. 

What moral influence was orthodoxy 
likely to exert, when it fell into the han^ 
of those who had overlooked, or who vir- 
tually denied the truths, which alone can 
bring it home to the heart ? The Saviour, 
forgotten, as " the end of the law for 
righteousness to everyone that believeth," 
was soon forgotten also as the " one 
Mediator between God and men." Most 
instructive is the fact, that, at the very 
moment when trinitarian doctrine was 
the most hotly contended for, and punc- 
tiliously professed, mediators many, and 
gods many, and goddesses many, were 
receiving, under the auspices, and by the 
encouragement of the great preachers, 
theologians, and bishops of the time, the 
fervent devotions of the multitude! It 
was to these potent intercessors that sin- 
cere petitions were addressed, while to 
the Trinity was offered a doxology! 
Whenever men were in real trouble, 
and when they needed and heartily de- 
sired help from above, they sought it, 
where they believed they should the 
soonest find it, at the shrines of the mar- 
tyrs, or of the Virgin. No fact of church 
history carries a heavier lesson than that 
which we gather when, listening to the 
perorations of the great preachers of the 
age of orthodoxy, we hear them first 
invoking, with animation and high- 
sounding phrases a saint in the heavens, 
while the finger pointed to his glittering 
shrine, and then ascribing " honour and 
glory" to the Trinity ! 

Orthodoxy, by itself does not touch the 
conscience, does not quicken the afiec- 
tions; it does not connect itself, in any 
manner, with the moral faculties. It is 
not a religion, but a theory; and inas- 
much as it awakens no spiritual feelings, 
it consists easily with either the grossest 
absurdities, or with the grossest corrup- 
tions. 

Orthodoxy, powerless when alone, be- 
comes even efficient for evil, at the mo- 
ment when it combines itself with ace- 
ticiEm, superstition, and hierarchical am- 
bition, what is the religious history of 
Europe, through a long course of time, 
but a narrative of the horrors and the 
immoralities that have sprung from this 
very combination ? 

Heterodoxy, which has long been the 
temptation of the continental Protestant 
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churches^ has at length wrought their 
ruin ; or, at the best, has left them in an 
expiring condition. But, in perfect equity, 
must it not be acknowledged that ortho- 
doxy, severed from evangelical truth, has 
been tlie temptation of England; and 
that, at this moment, by reviving its an- 
cient connexion with superstition, it gives 
just alarm to the sons of the reformers? 
Those great men, the lights of the six- 
teenth century, whom we do not wor- 
ship, but whose steps we would follow, 
were orthodox, and yet they were no 
monks ; they were Trinitarians, but they 
were not idolaters ; they had studied the 
fathers, but they bowed to the Scriptures; 
and from the Scriptures they recovered 
evangelical truth ; inestimable treasure, 
which so many around us are now 
ready to exchange for the "vainly-in- 
vented " superstitions of antiquity ! — 

Isaac Taylor, 



GOD IS ON THE MOUNTAINS. 

I HAVE climbed the rugged side of the 
huge mountain beneath my feet. I am 
standing on the proud height that over- 
tops the surrounding eminences. Woods 
and waters, barren heaths, and fertile vales, 
are distantly spread on either hand, and 
far, far beyond, are the dim-descried spires 
of many towns and cities, while the sun- 
lit and coloured clouds above me, gladden 
my spirit, and almost entrance me with 
delight. God is on the mountains ! and 
I, an unworthy reveller in his glowing 
creation, am thirstily drinking in the 
streams of his goodness. 

God is on the mountains! He has 
clothed the high hill, the craggy rock, 
and the spiry peak with sublimity and 
beauty ! In the morning they are wreathed 
with snowy vapours, at noon they are lit 
up with glittering sunbeams, and at 
even-tide they are spi'ead over with azure, 
and purple, and gold. How boldly their 
awful forms rise up towards heaven! 
How aspiringly their lofty tops mingle 
with the clouds! There is silence and 
solemnity, beauty, glory, and sublimity, 
in the impressive scene. God is on the 
mountains. 

•Can there be solitude amid the ever- 
lasting hills if God be there ? How my 
spirit yearns for communion with angels 
and glorified saints, while gazing on the 
kindling clouds, lit up and intensely 
bright, with beams from the throne of 
the Eternal I This is not solitude. 



" To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell ; 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely -been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain, all unseen. 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean, 
This is not solitude ; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with nature's charms, and view her 
stores unrolled." 

What is it that makes the heart throb, 
and the pulse beat with a freer action ? 
that calls forth grateful, and high, and 
holy outpourings of spirit to the Giver of 
all good ? Oh, the mountain air is pure 
and purifying! the mountain scenery 
proclaims its almighty Maker. The en- 
raptured heart, the excited soul acknow- 
ledges the presence of the high and Holy 
One. God is on the mountains in the 
plenitude of his power and goodness. He 
is seen in the heaven-piled altitudes ; he 
is heard in the mountain blast ; he is felt 
in the consciousness of his presence, and 
in the high and heavenly aspirations his 
glorious creation inspires. Gud is on the 
mountains ! 

While I gaze on his goodly creation, I 
call to mind the glorious revelation of the 
Almighty. I feel that ** the Lord is a great 
God, and a great King above all gods. 
In his • hand are the deep places of the 
earth : the strength of the hills is his 
also," Psa. xcv. 3, 4. At this moment I 
could " sing unto the Lord," and " make 
a joyful noise to the rock of our salva- 
tion." " Lord, thou hast been our dwell- 
ing place in all generations. Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlast- 
ing, thou art God," Psa. xc. 1, 2. 

But see, to the south-west a gloom is 
gathering in the sky. I have lingered 
long upon this lofty height, and the sun 
is now shrouded by the big, black thunder 
cloud : yet God is still upon the moun- 
tains. The gathering vapours have thick- 
ened in the murky vault above, and the 
burdened heavens seem ready to rest, for 
a season, their load on the lofty hills. 
The sheep and cattle in the distant vales, 
are huddled together, waiting in fear the 
coming storm. What a dreadful crash ! 
It shook the very mountains. Again 
the thunder roars ; the tempest is abroad 
in its rage. I have escaped the drown- 
ing deluge, having taken refuge in a 
shepherd's shealing.* The rushing winds 
are howhng around; the lightnings are 
flashing fearfully to and fro ; in loud 

* A shed used by shepherds in the north. 
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succeMion the thunder clap reverberates 
from hill to hill, and a flood is pouring 
from the skies. God is indeed on the 
mountains ! 

The tempest has exhausted its rage, 
the storm has passed by ; what a helpless 
atom is man in the war of elements ! 
yet here am I preserved. As a bubble on 
the face of the mighty ocean, as a grain 
of sand in the wide^spread desert, so am 
I; a speck, a point in the creation ; yet the 
Father of mercies has regarded me. God 
is on the mountains, and his almighty 
hand has protected me. He who said, 
'' Let there be light," and there was light, 
hath also said, '' The mouu tains shall de- 
part, and the hills be removed ; but my 
kindness shall not depart from thee, nei- 
ther shall the covenant of my peace be 
removed, saith the Lord that hath mercy 
on thee," Isa.liv. 10. 



THE SHARK AND THE PILOT FISH. 

The average length of the pilot fish is 
about six inches; though we took one 
example, in the Pacific, which measured 
one foot two inches. The body is some- 
what cylindrical, and neatly formed. The 
colour of the head and back is steel blue ; 
abdomen silvery ; sides marked with five 
broad black bands ; fins mottled black 
and white, and mostly tipped with white ; 
inner circle of the iris, hazle ; outer, gold 
yellow. A single row of teeth in each 
jaw. Three short spines in front of the 
dorsal fin, and two in front of the anal. 
Lateral line is oblique, and terminates 
posteriorly in a semi-cartilaginous ridge, 

Projecting from either side of the tail, 
'he female is oviparous. 
Pilot fish are almost invariably found 
in attendance upon the shark, though 
the nature of their connexion with that 
ferocious fish is somewhat mysterious. 
They will accompany ships for a consi- 
derable time, after their patron shark has 
been destroyed ; but I am not aware that 
they have ever been seen, like the Re- 
mora, attending upon other large fish, 
whales, or miscellaneous floating bodies. 
The structure of their mouth and the 
contents of their stomach, which are 
usually small fish, denote that they are 
accustomed to seek their food in a very 
independent manner: we captured many 
of them, also, by hook and line, baited 
with flesh, nor did they refuse the bait, 
even when they were in company with a 
shark. 



The reputation this fish has obtained, 
of being the shark's pilot, or provider, 
(and which has sanctioned its trivial 
name,) would appear to be groundless, 
were we guided only by the want of 
similar precedents in tne animal kingdom. 
A fact, however, which came under my 
notice, during a voyage from India, in 
the year 1832, led me to believe, that 
there is some just foundation for this 
popular opinion. While we were be- 
cauned in the Atlantic - Ocean, a shark 
was seen close to the ship, and attended 
by two pilot fish, which generally swam 
one above and the other below him,- and 
occasionally went off to some distance, 
as if to explore the surrounding' sea; 
although it was seldom long before they 
returned, and resumed their former 
positions; the shark, in the meantime, 
by its unwieldy form, slow movements, 
and lethargic aspect, oflering a strong con- 
trast to the sprightliness and activity of 
his scouts. A baited hook was lowered 
from the bow of the ship ; but the 
shark, when alone, passed it several times 
without notice, and apparently without 
seeing it. One of the foraging pilot 
fish then approached the bait, and imme- 
diately swam off to where the shark was 
headed in a contrary direction ; when the 
monster instantly turned and followed 
his informant, which now swam a-head 
of him, in a direct line toward;! the sus- 
pended bait. He did not then hesitate a 
moment, but seized it, and was captured. 
While the shark was being hauled on 
board, the pilot fish expressed the great- 
est concern, almost leaping out of the 
water, in their endeavours to follow him, 
and swimming near the surface, with 
every demonstration of anxiety. These 
faithful little fish were observed to attach 
themselves to the ship, but attracted little 
attention until some weeks afterwards, 
when we spoke the Thomas Grenville, 
East Indiaman, and lowered a boat to 
communicate with her. One of the fish 
was then seen to accompany the boat 
to and from the stranger ship ; and so 
devotedly did it attend upon what it 
might have believed to be its lost shark, as 
to lead the officers of the Thomas Gren- 
ville to remark, that we had a pilot fish 
painted on the rudder of the boat. 

Their attendance upon sharks is some- 
what capricious. We have seen more 
than five associated with one shark, while 
many others of the latter tribe, and as- 
sembled in the water at the same time, 
have not been accompanied by one of 
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these fishes. They have evidently no- 
thing to dread from the voracious com- 
panions they select, hut swim around, 
and often a few inches a head of him, as 
either their convenience or caprice may 
dictate. — F, B, Bennett. 



JUSTIFICATION AND SANCTIFICATION. 

It may serve to extricate some minds 
from confusion, if we give an axiomatic 
statement of the nature and relation of 
the two hlessings in question. 

Justification and sanctification agree in 
the following points : 

They are hoth essential to our salva- 
tion from the state into which we are 
&llen, and from the dangers to which we 
are exposed. 

Both are sovereign favours, bestowed 
on us by the God of salvation. 

Both come to us through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ. 

In both, the operation of the Holy 
Spirit applies the work of Christ. 

Both are designed to honour the law 
and government and grace of God. 

Both are, therefore, enjoyed by all be- 
lievers, and by believers only. 

But the two blessings differ in various 
ways. 

Justification is specially related to the 
rectitude of God's government; sancti- 
fication relates to the holiness of God's 
nature. 

Justification is an act; sanctification 
is a process. 

Justification is the sentence of the 
Father as moral Governor on the throne 
of grace ; sanctification is the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the temple of the heart. 

Justification changes our state; sanc- 
tification is a change of our nature, or 
character. 

In justification we are pronounced 
righteous ; by sanctification we are made 
holy. 

Justification is the acceptance of our 
persons into God's favour ; sanctification 
is the renewal of our hearts into God's 
image. 

Justification, therefore, is a forensic 
term, expressive of God's jurisdiction 
over us ; sanctification is catharistic, ex- 
pressing God's moral influence over us. 

In justification the guilt of sin is re- 
mitted ; in sanctification its defilement is 
cleansed. 

Justification gives a title to heaven; 
sanctification a fitness for it. 



Justification is by union to Christ, as 
the law Fulfiller; sanctification by union 
to him as the Purifier. 

Justification comes by uniting us to 
Christ as our legal Head ; sanctification 
by uniting us to him as our vital Head. 

Justification is by faith only on our 
part; sanctification is by many means, 
chiefly the word and prayer ; but also by 
ordinances and afliictions, under the in- 
fluence of the Spirit. 

Justification is complete as soon as we 
believe ; sanctification then commences 
amid great imperfections. 

Justification may be referred to a 
known definite time ; sanctification is 
spread over the whole of life. 

In justification there is no difference 
among believers ; in sanctification there 
are great varieties. 

Justification comes first as the root; 
sanctification follows as the fruit 

Justification, therefore, may be known 
by sanctification. 

Justification pronouncing our title to 
the enjoyment of heaven, sanctification 
is given to fulfil the sentence. 

Many more points of distinction might 
be shown ; but these may suffice to assist 
such as wish to pursue the subject to 
greater lengths. — L>r, Bennett, 



THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE LAW 
AND THE GOSPEL. 

The contrast between the law and the 
gospel evidently shows the superexcel- 
lency of the latter above the former. The 
glory of the ceremonial law was typical ; 
but the glory of the gospel is the sub- 
stance. The glory of the moral law kills 
the sinner; the glory of the gospel 
quickens him : the former kills him with 
terror, the latter sweetly and powerfully 
draws him by the cords of love to God, that 
he might enjoy his smile, which is life, and 
be prepared for his more immediate pre- 
sence in glory, where there is fulness of 
joy, and pleasures for evermore. All the 
glory of the law can throw no light on the 
gospel ; but the gospel, like the sun in the 
firmament, sliineth most brilliantly on 
the Divine character, the fall of man, and 
all over mount Sinai, and removes the 
thick veils that were between us and the 
eternal God. Christ Jesus is the sum 
and substance of the gospel, the founda* 
tion of our hope, the object of our faith, 
and the centre of our affections. We 
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are determined not to know any thing 
among you, save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. It is by him alone we can be 
reconciled to God. The Moravian mis- 
sionaries preached three years in Green- 
land, on the being of God, and the nature, 
excellency, and requirements of the moral 
law without doing any good in the con- 
version of sinners, — not one sinner brought 
to the knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus ; but the first sermon in which they 
exhibited Christ crucified, as the only Sa- 
viour of lost and perishing sinners, the 
doctrine became the power of God for the 
salvation of one of the heathens. Let min- 
isters of the gospel, at home and abroad, 
recollect this, Christ crucified, the mar- 
row and fatness of the gospel, is the glo- 
rious subject that God has owned and 
blessed for the conversion of sinners every 
where, and at all times. — Christmas 
Evans, 



THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. 

The situation of this canton, the cha- 
racter of the people, and the productions 
of its soil, distinguish it from every other 
branch of the confederation, and demand 
a few general observations, as we pass 
through its interesting territory. Placed 
in the centre of the Alps, it is surrounded 
on every side by those enormous barriers, 
and traversed through its whole extent 
by the Rhone. It is the longest and most 
considerable of all the valleys of Switzer- 
land, being thirty-six leagues in length, 
but of a breadth seldom exceeding one 
league. It has, however, numerous la- 
teral valleys, which run into the interior 
of the Alps ; and of thirteen that are 
inhabited, four are ten leagues in extent. 
St. Maurice is the only gate by which it 
can be entered on level ground ; and this 
key of the canton is turned every night, 
like that of a ffaol upon its prisoners. In 
the lower Vallais no branch of industry 
has hitherto been introduced. In the 
management of their flocks, and in the 
cultivation of their vineyards, they are 
still, as compared with their neighbours, 
the Vaudois and Bernese, in a state of 
barbarism. It is remarkable, that, with 
the most powerful stimulus of good ex- 
ample constantly before them, their indo- 
lence remains unexcited, their prejudices 
unshaken ; and the shackles of supersti- 
tion as strongly riveted upon them as 
ever. They are the slaves of their priests, 
and victima of their own unconquerable 



indolence. The Catholid religion is ex- 
clusively professed, and education neg- 
lected ; and thus ignorance and fanati- 
cism, left with the controlling influence 
of the one, or the enlightening power of 
the other, are every where apparent, and 
excite in the observer mingled feelings 
of disgust and commiseration. With 
all its moral disadvantages, the valley of 
the Rhone, nevertheless, is a charmingly 
diversified country, presenting physically 
the most beautiful and sublime features, 
and producing, from an exuberant soil, 
every variety of fruit, abundant harvests, 
and a successful vintage. In some dis- 
tricts the com is cut down in May, in 
others, it does not ripen till October. In 
one place, the fruit never ripens ; in an- 
other, the almond, fig, and pomegi-anate, 
arrive at perfection. Such is the cli- 
mate ; so various as to furnish the hardy 
productions of the north with the deli- 
cate luxuries of the tropics. In one day 
we may collect the common productions 
of Spitzbergen, and the high-flavoured 
growth of the Caribbees. In a few hours 
we pass from the shivering skies of Ice- 
land to the glowing sun of Africa; and 
by the simple process of ascending the 
mountains, or retiring into the valley, 
we enjoy nature in her most delicious 
prospects, or contemplate her features in 
their most appalling form. — Beatfie. 



I SHALL NEVER GET BEYOND THAT 
PRAYER. 

The result of a long life spent in the 
service of God, will necessarily bring 
every man to the conclusion, that there 
is no worth nor worthiness in himself, 
and that, if saved at all, he must be 
saved wholly by grace. When the vener- 
able Mr. Wilkinson had reached nearly 
the close of his lif^, he said, to a relative 
who came to visit him, and who attempt- 
ed to cheer him by referring to his Chris- 
tian character, " Ah, you cannot see my 
heart. It has always been my endeavour 
not only to abstain from evil, but from 
all appearance of evil; but I would be 
jealous of my own heart. *The heart is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked: who can know it?' Jer. xvii. 9. 
Well, I must do as I have ten thousand 
times before under such feelings, cast 
myself entirely on the mercy of God, 
* God be merciful to me a sinner,* the 
vilest of sinners! and after all that I 
have received, a most ungrateful sinner \ 
I shall never get beyond that prayer," 
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It ia indeed remarkable, that at tliia 
period tlie nation was, in niuny respecU, { 
in a prosperous state ; tlie general policy | 
of the two [ffcceding reigns had conCri- ; 
bitted to increase the internal sources of: 
wealth, and to encourage foreign com- 1 
merce, even under the glaring acts of 
unfaimeas and oppression, which at times ' 
attracted notice, and occasioned discon- 
tent. Had there been less of arbitrary 
Siertinacity, and disregard of national 
eeling in the king and his advisers, with 
Itia bitterness of s^iirit, and dislike to 
the ruling powers, m the leaders of the 
popular side, both parties might hare 
avoided Ae dreadful scene of ' ' 
warfare, with all its miseries 
history of which we are about 
and in which all sufTered. 

When the parliament 
1640, it was evident that the opponents of' 
the king had increased their strength, and 
were disposed to be guided by angry spirits, , 
who felt their power, and were determined  
to use it, wliilc the king and his advisers I 
found it necessary to adopt a humbler 
tMie than heretofore. His ministers I 
found that they were in personal danger, ' 
and Strafibrd'a friends advised him to I 
continue either In Ireland or at York: 
the king, however, needing his firmness 
and decided tone in the council, required 
the earl's presence in London, assuring I 

October, 1S42. 



had been unable to control the preceding 
parliaments, he was still leas likely to 
influence the present. The elections had 
in many places gone against theroyalista; 
and even the person the king intended 
for speaker was not elected. This led to 
the choice of Lenthall, a barrister of 
limited abilities, quite unequal to the 
task of controlling angry spints, or guid- 
ing the proceedings of the Commons at 
that period. 

When the Houses met, the king spoke 
in a conciliatory manner; he termed the 
Scots rebels { but hearing murmurs, he 
made a sort of apology for so doing. 
The Commons Immediately proceeded to 
consider the grievances; and first at- 
tended to those who had suffered by de- 
crees of the High Commission Court, i» 
of the Star Chamber. The release ot 
Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick, was or- 
dered ; their return being conducted so 
that their entrance into London was a 



of monopolies were excluded from their 
seats, which weakened the king's sup- 
porters in the house. The leaders next 
proceeded to a trial of strength : they 
knew that either themselves or the earl 
of Strafford must fall. Pym was aware 
that grounds for proceedings aguast him 
might be found : he caused tiie Houia 
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to be cleared of strangers, and then, with 
many insincere expressions of respect to 
the king, he denounced evil advisers, 
expressly pointing to the earl as an apos- 
tate, and the greatest promoter of tyranny 
that ever lived.' The earl was impeach- 
ed directly, and the charge lodged at 
once with the House of Lords; the 
leaders fearing that if the king knew of 
their design, the parliament would be 
immediately dissolved. Strafford heard 
something of these proceedings while 
with the king, and hastened to take his 
place, but was ordered to witiuiriiw, «ik1 
committed to the Tower ; many who did 
not fully approve of the designs of Pym 
and his associates, wete not displeased to 
unite against a minister -so unpopular in 
his conduct, and wlio wsas the object of 
s&keral kotred &om his haughty be- 
haviour. He now was a sufferer, by the 
same course which he had formerly urged 
against the duke of Buckingham. 

The leaders of the opposition to the 
court, in the House of Commons, were 
Pym, Hampden, and St. John : for a 
tune these were supported by many indi- 
viduals of talent and moderation, wiio 
saw the necessity te direettng the affairs 
of government in a less arbitrary ooiurse 
tliAB that pursued by Stra&rd and Laud. 
Among these were Hi^les, Falkland, 
and Vane, Hyde, Selden, and Digby, of 
whom some contiRued to ami with the 
parliament aflber open hostilities took 
i^aee^ others became «u^port^« of the 
kang, when his opponents extended their 
eocioadiments to his legitimate autho- 
rity. 

Having thus deprived the king of the 
support <^ his most able, as weil as most 
arbitrary minister, the popular leaders 
puisued their victory. Secretary Winde- 
bank had been the prominent instrumesit 
in protecting the Roaush priests: he 
found it necessary to retire to France. 
Thus the mimsters of the king leanied • 
tbat it was no longer safe for them 
to act by the directions of their royal 
moster. 

We wasLst not be surprised at the ex- 
tent to wliich the fears respecting Popery 
wiere then carried. As already ^served, 
the atrocities po^tetnited in the roiga of 
Mary, leas thao a eentury before, were 
still f^h ia the minds of die nation : 
the whole course of intermediate events, 
especially the e^^s ia behalf of Msry 
Stuart, the Spanish armada, the g>i«n- 
pewder plot, and the continued machina- 
tioQs of l^e Jeuits, were ewaugh to keep 



alive that fear. The proceedings of Laud 
and his followers, in restoring many rites 
and ceremonials identified with Popery, 
were before the eyes of the people, while 
many were persecuted for opposing them. 
It was notorious, that several iudividuals 
of rank and influence had ibecome con- 
verts to the church of Rome; mai. though 
Laud did not hesiMe to oppose that 
church in coutrovvrsy, |t w«s evident 
that, in many essentu^ of doctrine and 
rites, he adopted its wm&t errors. Nor 
was this course purs)^ merely by a 
party in the nAemAif in many respects 
truly eminent but devoid of actual power. 
That stage of affairs w»s passed. These 
views were not only Ikeld, but enfor<Jed 
by the king and the ardAbisbop^ ifee c3iief 
individuals in the church und in the irtate. 
Even reflecting minds apprehended, t|iat 
the re-^stablishment of the horrors of 
Popery was at hand, when so many of 
its essentials were restored, and the lan- 
guage of strong affection to the church of 
Rome was generally used by leading 
churchmen ; while any affection for other 
Protestant churches, or even for the 
leaders of the Engli^ reformation, at 
once rendered a man obnoximxs to those 
in power. 

Laud was the next c^ject of attack : 
the late proceedings of the convocatian 
were made the grounds for impeaching 
him. A general cliarge of attempts to 
subvert the laws and oonstitiJitioB, in 
church and state, was also alleged, while 
the Scott^ commissioners gave aid, by 
peering justice upon the two great in- 
cendianes, as Disney termed them, Strafibrd 
and Laud. On the impeachment beiag* 
presented to the Lords, the arckiashop 
was ordered into die custody of the usher 
of the black rod, and six weeks after^ 
wards be was seat to the Tower. Finely 
who, when chief justice, had urged the 
dedaion in favour of the king's rigkt to 
collect ship money, was the aext inn- 
peacbed. After a vain attempt to excuse 
his conduct be£»e the House of Com« 
mons, he fled to Ho^nnd. TThe king* 
sufieied this storm to burst upon his 
piincipai supporters, with apparent in- 
diti^ence or -apathy. He lelt his weak- 
ness, and ehnank from die contest with. 
die popiiiar voice, doubdeos hoping to 
regain his power, when the Scottish ques- 
tion was setded, and die army disbanded ;. 
the existence of whi<^ encour^^ &e 
leaders In parli«a»ent to the bold and 
dededve measures they punsned. It is. 
i>ow well known, that die Soottisii com- 
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miBsioners, and their friends in the House 
of Cowimons, felt that unless the latter 
ccwild firmly establish themselves, before 
the Scottish leaders and their army were 
gone, a stop woiiid soon be put to their 
proceedings. Hie king, therefore, in his 
haste to conehide this matter, conceded 
several points, which much weakened 
him, and discouraged his supporters : 
among them was the leaving those whom 
the popular party denominated incendi- 
aries to be judged by the two parliar 
ments ; the earl of Traquehaire was one, 
who is reported to have entreated the 
king not to let his life stand in the way 
of a reconciliation with the people. This 
was generous on his part; but, for his 
own sake, Charles ought not thus to 
have given up his adherents. 

The presence of the Scottish commis- 
sioners in London, also helped to dif- 
fuse their religious views. St. Antholin's 
church was assagned to them, and divine 
worship there conducted, according to 
l^e presbyteriaai forms. The church was 
crowded, while many thronged the doors, 
unable to procure admission. These pro- 
ceedings strengthened the popular feel- 
ing against the bishops, so that petitions 
w«re presented to parliament for the 
dbdition of episcopacy. One, presented 
on December 11, was signed by fifteen 
thousand inhalntanis of London ; it de- 
sired the removal of episcopacy, " root 
and branch." The presbyterian feeling 
against the order of bi^ops made the Com- 
mons actave in this matter; but at first 
only a resskition was carried against their 
«ittfeg in the House of Lords, expressing, 
that their exercising legislative and judi- 
cial power, hindered the due discharge of 
their ecclesiastical duties. The king de- 
clared that his conscience would not per- [ 
mit him to allow the destruction of an 
order, witiiout which he considered the 
Christian- religion could not exist. Still 
he did not pursue an open or decided 
course : he was then seeking to strengthen 
himself by alliances with foreign powers ; 
and as a connexion with a Popish prince 
was now out of the question, he espoused 
his daughter, the princess Mary, to the 
prince erf Orange, 

The qiieen wept to France, on the 
wetext ef illness,' to ofbtain help from 
tier hTOther ; but the private enmity of 
Richelieu counteracted her wishes, and 
•urged her return to England. She ap- 
plied to the pope for a considerable sum, 
promising in return, that the penal laws 
agfdnst Papists should he abolished at 



once in Ireland, and in England aS soon 
as the king regained his authnrity ; but 
the pope could not confide in the promises 
of Charles, and only the small amount 
of thirty-five thousand er(»vns was given 
as a present. How would even the par- 
simony of Elizabeth have scorned a gift 
from the deadly &e of the religion and 
liberties of the land ! 

The prosecution of Strafibrd was urged 
forward. The general feeling of three 
nations was excited and arrayed against 
(me individual. The king again saenficed 
his advisers, by consenting that privy 
counsellors should he examined imon 
oath, respecting the advice Strafford na4 
given as a privy counsellor, which ren* 
dered it unsafe for any one to express an 
opinion, even when called on by the 
king, and in conformity to his solemn 
oath, if it were likely at any time to 
displease the party to which he might bft 
opposed. The trial commenced March 
23: it lasted fifteen days, beginning at 
nine in the morning, and continuing till 
four or five o'clock in the afternoon, the 
king ill-advisedly being present. The 
charges against the earl for Ihe most part 
failed, and there was evidently a reaction 
in favour of the impeached minister, 
when the House of Commons resorted 
to that arbitrary and unfair proceediing 
adopted in the reign of Henry viu., the 
passing a bill of attainder. This was 
mainly supported by a statement which 
secretary vane allowed himself to he 
required to verify, of a declaratioai said 
to have been made by Strafford in conn*" 
cil, that the king had an army in Ireland, 
which he might employ in reducing Eng- 
land to obedience. 

The bill was debated and opposed for 
many days : meanwhile the House of 
Lords proceeded with the trial and the 
defence of Strafford, who was encouraged 
by an assurance from the king, that 
whatever sacrifices he might make to the 
popular violence, he would never consent 
that one, who had served him so ffath<> 
fully, should suffer in his life or for* 
tune. Several plans were devised for the 
safety of Stram>rd : one was, so to ar- 
range the garrison of the Tower that 
the eari might be removed or rescued; 
this was prevented by the steady oosr 
duct of sir William Balfour, the lieute- 
nant, who refused a large bribe. An 
attempt was also made to interest the 
English army, so that it might be 
marched to London, and overawe tlie 
parliamentarians ; but the leading officers 
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disagreed ; and colonel Goring betrayed 
the object. The bill of attainder was 
carried; it was opposed by about sixty 
members; but to intimidate farther op- 
position to the prevailing parties, the 
names of these members were placarded 
in the streets, as Straffordians, and ene- 
mies to their country : thus they were 
pointed out as the objects of popular 
insult. Other violent and underhand 
means were taken, to excite panic : many 
ministers even preached expressly in 
support of the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment. 

As a last resource, the king offered to 
give the disposal of the principal state 
offices to the parliamentary party, if 
Strafford's life was spared. This was 
assented to, but interrupted by the death 
of the earl of Bedford, the chief of se- 
veral influential leaders of the opposition 
to the court, who had a short time before 
been admitted to the king's council, to 
soften their hostile feelings. The matter 
then devolved on lord Say, by whose 
advice the king spoke to the houses of 
parliament, telling them that he would 
nave left the law to take its course ; but 
their proceeding by an act of attainder 
made him a party, and he could not con- 
sent to such an act, knowing that Straf- 
ford was innocent of the main charges 
against him; but he was willing to ex- 
clude him from office during life, as 
guilty of misdemeanors. This ill-judged 
interference stimulated the enemies of 
StrafS>rd : it was declared a breach of the 
privileges of parliament, and an armed 
rabble, not less than six thousand, crowded 
to Westminster, on May 3, calling for 
justice, and even threatening the king. 
A protestation was made by the members 
of both houses, declaring that they would 
protect the religion and liberties of the 
nation ; hypocritically adding, that they 
would protect the king against his ene- 
mies. Thifl nieasure, introduced by Pym, 
both soothed the populace, and kept up 
ftheir esciitement, which was stimulated 
hy rumours of foreign invasion and other 
dangers, while the leaders of the Com- 
mons pressed forward the proceedings 
against Strafford. Eighty peers had at- 
tended the trial, but more than one half 
<were absent from the debate on the bill 
of attainder. Many were kept away by 
personal threats ; and the Romanists had 
revised to subscribe the protestation 
against Popery. At last only two charges, 
tout of twenty-eight, were voted to be 
foioyjed : one, that he had quartered sol- 



diers on peaceable householders without 
a cause ; the other, that he had obliged 
all Scots living in Ireland to take an 
unlawful oath. This, under the opinion 
of the judges, was pronounced to be trea- 
son ; the bill of attainder was passed on 
Mav 8, and a deputation was sent from 
both Houses to urge the king to consent. 
It was on a Saturday, and the crowds 
who assembled round the court at White- 
hall, with loud threats, were only ap- 
peased by an assurance that the king 
would assent. 

A few days before, Strafford wrote to 
the king, releasing him from his pro- 
mise, by advising him to consent to the 
bill, but declaring his own innocence. 
Sunday was a day of doubt and distress 
to the unhappy king, who, with all his 
rashness and obstinacy, had not strength 
of mind to adhere firmly to that course 
which he knew would be right, and 
would save his minister. He sent for one 
to counsel him after another, as weak- 
minded men usually do in cases of diffi- 
culty. The bishops advised him to con- 
sult the judges, and the judges referred 
him back to the bishops. Only bishop 
Juxon advised him to be firm in refusing 
to order the death of a man whom he 
did not believe to be guilty. Williams, 
and other bishops, drew a distinction 
between his conscience as an individual, 
and as a king acting with his parliament ; 
but he was, probably, most influenced by 
the selfish fears of the queen and his 
courtiers, all thoroughly alarmed for 
their personal safety, and unwilling to 
incur the danger of a tumult, even though 
the life of their former adviser and asso* 
ciate was at stake. Charles signed a 
commission to give the royal assent to 
the act of attainder against his coun- 
sellor; uttering a declaration we may 
readily believe, " The earl of Strafford is 
happier than 1 am." 

On the following Tuesday, the king 
sent the prince with a request to the 
Houses, that they would consent to 
change the sentence to perpetual im- 
prisonment ; but marred the whole force 
of the application, by putting the request 
conditionally ; and at last, by the queen's 
suggestion, added a postscript, that if he 
must die, it were chanty to reprieve him 
till Saturday. However, the persecutors 
of Strafibrd apprehended that if his life 
were spared, he would eventually regain 
power, and their own doom would be 
sealed: they therefore refused even 
to spare him for a few days^ lest that 
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should enable his friends to make some 
more powerful effort in his favour. On 
Wednesday, May 12, he was beheaded on 
Tower hill, in the presence of an im- 
mense multitude, who forbore to insult 
him ; but in the evening called for bon- 
fires and illuminations, to mark the pub- 
lic joy at his downfall. 

Strafford had not expected this fate: 
though he had placed his life at the dis- 

Sosal of the king, he did not suppose that 
e should be thus forsaken. When told 
that Charles had consented to his death, 
he started from his chair, repeating the 
words of holy writ, " Put not your trust 
in princes, nor in the son of man, in 
whom there is no help," Psa. cxlvi. 3. 
It has been remarked, that the same 
psalm contains a declaration that God 
executeth judgments for the oppressed; 
and whatever may be our views of the 
proceedings just narrated, there were 
many respects in which Strafford had 
been an oppressor. 

The terms Cavaliers and Roundheads 
became common in these tumults before 
Whitehall; the latter being applied, by 
the military and courtiers who resorted 
to the palace, to the popular party of 
the middle and lower class, who usually 
cut their hair short, while persons of 
rank and fashion wore it long. These 
appellations were long used by the court 
party, while their opponents bestowed 
on them the name of Malignants. 

Strafford had, indeed, cause for his 
exclamation : to obtain the royal favour, 
he had done what he knew to be wrong, 
and now he tasted the bitter result, in 
suffering evil where he had a right to 
expect protection. His fate shows the 
vanity of earthly confidence; and, like 
the deathbeds of Beaufort and Wolsey, 
affords a lesson to the miehty of this 
world. There is but one Pnnce and Po- 
tentate whose subjects may be assured of 
full protection and preservation from 
their enemies : he is King of kings, and 
Lord of lords; he can defend lus own 
from the enemies of the soul as well as 
those of the body; and he will save to 
the uttermost aU who trust in him. His 
word is unchangeable. His kingdom can- 
not be moved : and if we mark the events 
of this period, we shall find, that it was 
as they departed from his laws, and de- 
spised his precepts, however they might 
profess to recognize them ; it was as they 
forsook the living and true God, king 
Charles and his opponents were each in 
turn broken and laid aside, when the 



purposes of Divine Providence had been 
fulfilled, according to the prophetic warn- 
ing, 

Because they have cast away the law of the Lord 

of hosts, 
And despised the word of the Holy One of Israel. 
Therefore is the anger of the Lord kindled against 

his people, 
And he hath stretched forth his hand against them, 
And hath smitten them.— Isa. v. 24, 25. 



VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN RAGE. 
Some late writers on natural history, 
says Blumenbach, seem doubtful whe- 
ther the numerous distinct races of men 
ought to be considered as mere varieties, 
which have arisen from degeneration, or 
as so many species altogether different. 
The cause of this seems chiefly to be, 
that they took too narrow a view in their 
researches; selected, perhaps, two races 
the most different from each other pos- 
sible; and overlooking the intermediate 
races that formed the connecting links 
between them, compared these together ; 
or they fixed their attention too much 
on man, without examining other species 
of animals, and comparing their varieties 
and degeneration with those of the human 
species. The first fault is, when one, for 
example, places together a Senegal negro 
and a European Adonis, and at the same 
time forgets that there is not one of the 
bodily differences of these two beings, 
whether hair, colour, features, etc., which 
does not gradually run into the same 
thing of the other, by such a variety of 
shades that no physiologist or naturalist 
is able to estaWish a certain boundary 
between these gradations, and, conse- 
quently, between the extremes them- 
selves. The second fault is, when people 
reason as if man were the only organized 
being in nature, and consider the variety 
in his species to be strange and problem- 
atical, without reflecting, that all these 
varieties are not more striking or more 
uncommon than those into which so many 
thousands of other species of organized 
beings degenerate, as it were, before our 
eyes. More reasons than one have in- 
duced me to make choice of swine for 
this comparison; but, in particular, be- 
cause they have a great similarity in 
many respects to man ; because both, in 
regard to the economy of their bodily 
structure, taken on the whole, show un- 
expectedly, on the first view, as well as 
on closer examination, a very striking 
similitude. Both, for example, are do- 
mestic animals, both are omnivorous, 
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both are dispersed throughout all the 
four quarters of the world, and both, 
consequently, are exposed in numerous 
ways, to the principal causes of degene- 
ration, arising from climate, mode of life, 
nourishment, etc.; both, for the same 
reason, are subject to many diseases, 
and, what is particularly worthy of re- 
mark, to diseases rarely found among 
other animals than men and swine. An- 
other reason why I have made choice 
of swine for the present comparison, is, 
because the degeneration and descent 
from the original race, are far more cer- 
tain in those animals, and can be better 
traced, than in the varieties of other do- 
mestic animals: for no naturalist, I be- 
lieve, has carried his scepticism so far 
as to doubt the descent of the do- 
mestic swine from the wild boar ; which 
is so much the more evident, as it is well 
known, that wild pigs, when caught, 
may easily be rendered as tame and fa- 
miliar as domestic swine : and the con- 
trary, also, is the case ; for if the latter, 
by any accident, get into the woods, they 
as readily become wild again, so that 
there are instances of such animals being 
shot for wild swine. It is well ascer- 
tained, that before the discovery of Ame- 
rica by the Spaniards, swine were im- 
known in that quarter of the world, and 
that they were afterwards carried thither 
from Europe. All the varieties, therefore, 
through wnich this animal has since de- 
generated, belong, with the original Eu- 
ropean race, to one and the same species ; 
and since no bodily difference is found 
in the human race, as will presently ap- 
pear, either in regard to stature, colour, 
the form of the skull, etc., which is not 
observed in the same proportion among 
the swine race, while no one, on that 
account, ever doubts, that all these dif- 
ferent kinds are merely varieties that 
have arisen from degeneration, through 
the influence of climate, etc., — this com- 
parison, it is to be hoped, will silence 
those sceptics who have thought proper, 
on account of these varieties in the hu- 
man race, to admit more than one spe- 
cies. 

With regard to stature, the Patago- 
nians have afforded, as is well known, the 
greatest employment to anthropologists.* 
The romantic tales^ however, of the old 
travellers, who give to these inhabitants 
of the southern extremity of America a 
stature of ten feet and more, are scarcely 

* "Writeis en the mturia history of man. 



worth notice ; and even the more modest 
relations of later English navigators, who 
make their height from six to seven feet, 
have been doubted by other travellers, 
who on the same coast sought for such 
children of Anak in vain. But we shall 
admit every thing said of the extraordi- 
nary size of these Patagonians by Byron, 
Wallis, and Carteret ; the first of whom 
assigns to their chief, and several of his 
attendants, a height of not less than 
seven feet, as far as could be determined 
by the eye ; the second, who asserts that 
he actually measured them, gives to the 
greater part of them from five feet ten 
inches to six feet ; to some, six feet five 
inches, but to the tallest six feet seven 
inches ; and this account is confirmed by 
the last-mentioned of the above circum- 
navigators. Now, allowing this to be 
the case, it is not nearly such an exeess 
of stature as that observed in many parts 
of America, among the swine originally 
carried thither from Europe ; and of these 
I shall mention in particular, those of 
Cuba, which are more than double the 
size of the original stock in Europe. 

The natives of Guinea, Madagascar, 
New Holland, New Guinea, etc. wre 
black; many American tribes are red- 
dish brown, and the Europeans are white. 
An equal difference is observed among the 
swine in different countries. In Piedmont, 
for example, they are black. When I 
passed through that country, during the 
great fair for swine at Salenge, I did not 
see a single one of any other colour. In 
Bavaria, they are reddish brown ; in Nor- 
mandy, they are all white. 

Human hair is indeed somewhat dif- 
ferent from swines' bristles; yet, in the 
present point of view, they may be com- 
pared with each other. Fair hair is soflt^ 
and of a silky texture ; black hair is 
coarser ; and among several tribes, such 
as the Abyssinians, negroes, and the 
inhabitants of New Holland, it is woolly, 
and most so among the Hottentots. In 
like manner, among the white swine in 
Normandy, as I was assured by an in- 
comparable observer, Sulyer, of Ronnen- 
burg, the hair on the whole body is longer 
and softer than among other swine ; and 
even the bristles on the back are very 
little different, but lie flat, and are only 
longer than the hair on the other parts 
of the body : they cannot, therefore, he 
employed by the brushmakers. The dif- 
ference between the hair of the wild boar 
and the domestic swine, particularly in 
regard to the softer part between the 
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strong bristles, is^ as is well linowiv still 
greater. 

The whole difference between the 
cranium of a negro and that of an Eu- 
ropean 10 not in the least degree greater 
than the difference that exists between 
the cranium of the wild boai* and that of 
the domestic swine. Those who have 
not observed this in the animals them- 
selves, need only to east their eye ufKm 
the figure which Dauberton has given of 
both. I shall pass over less national va- 
rieties which may be found among swine, 
as well as among men, and only men- 
tion, that I have been assured, by Mr. 
Sulyer, that the peculiarity of having the 
bone of the leg remarkably long, as is 
the case among the Hindoos, has been 
remarked with regard to the swine in 
Normandy. He (Sulyer) says they stand 
very long on their hind legs ; their back, 
therefore, is highest at the rump, forming 
a kind of inclined plane, and the head 
proceeds in the same direction ; so that 
the snout is not far from the ground. 

I shall here add, that swine, in some 
countries, have degenerated into races 
which, in singularity, far exceed any 
thing that has been strange in bodily 
variety among the human race. Swine 
with solid hoofs were known to the an- 
cients, and large herds of them are found 
in Hungary, Sweden, etc. In the like 
manner, the European swine, first carried 
by the Spaniards in 1509 to the island of 
Cuba, at that time celebrated for its pearl 
fishery, degenerated into a monstrous 
race, with hoofs which were half a span 
.in length. 

The truth of these words of revelation, 
that God " hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth," is here borne out by 
ample physical evidence. 



. A STRANGB BOAST. 

In all countries there are foimd some 
objects on which the inhabitants pride 
themselves ; and in their national history 
some persons or events occupy a distin- 
guished place, to which they are accus- 
tomed to point with exultation. Now 
these events, persons, or objects have as- 
sociations connected with them that are 
lofty and ennobling; and those who boast 
of them imagine that there is a glory re- 
flected upon them, because it is their 
country, their nation. 

Some are lifted up because they are 



rich, learned, uoA honoured; orbeeaustt 
their friends are so ; for honours, learning, 
and wealth) are esteemed by the world as 
the most excellent and desirable things. 

How strange upea the ears of such must 
the language of the apostle of the Gentiles 
fall ! << God forbid thiat I should glory, 
save in the cross of eur Lord Jesus Chris^ 
by whom the world is crucified unto me, 
and I unto the world," GaLvi. 14. Glory in 
an object with which there was associated 
all that was degrading and infamous! 
Surely he was an ignorant, unknown, poor 
and worthless man ! and had nothing of 
which men generally boast to exult in ! 
and this is the language of disappointment 
and spleen ! Let us mquire. 

Was he ignorant ? He had sat at the 
feet of Gamaliel, a celebrated Jewish doc- 
tor, Acts xxii. 3, and was taught accord- 
ing to the perfect manner of the law of 
the fathers. He was skilful and even 
learned in speech, as is evident by his ad- 
dress at Athens, Acts xvii., and possessed 
of much and varied knowledge, as all his 
writings testify. He was not, therefore, 
an ignorant man. 

Was he unknown, and poor, and worth- 
less ? Nay ; for he was honoured with 
the esteem and confidence of the ehiefst of 
his nation ; he was a Hebrew of the He- 
brews, blameless in character, indeed very 
remarkable for the strictness of his morals ; 
and in a fair way of attaining a high post 
of honour and emolument among his coun- 
trymen. 

" But he had renounced Judaism," some 
one may say, ** and hod become an out- 
cast from his brethren, and forfeited the 
hcmours and wealth he might have en- 
joyed among them. He became a member 
of a despised people, and perhaps had no- 
thing then in which he could glory ?" Let 
us see. 

He was made a minister of the goBi>el, 
and was amazingly successful in turning 
many from dumb idols to serve the liv- 
ing God. He traversed a large extent 
of country; laboured many years; en- 
dured fiery trials; and in every qualifi- 
cation was not a whit behind the veiy 
chiefest apostles, 2 Cor. xi. 5. He had 
whereof to glory if he had wished. But 
his own excellences were forgotten, his 
labours and successes were passed by, as 
if in them he saw nothing of which to 
boast ; feeling that after all he was an un- 
profitable servant. There was one thing 
alone in which he exulted, and that, in 
his estimation, threw all things beside 
into the shade. He gleried in the cross 
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of Jesus Christ. What does this glory- 
ing mean ? 

• The Jews and Romans regarded the 
cross as a most ignominious object, and 
death upon it as the most dishonourable ; 
and to have any alliance with one who 
suffered thereon, was esteemed very dis- 

fraceful. But Paul was not ashamed to 
eclare that he gloried in the cross of 
Christ, by which is meant glorying in the 
plan of salvation, which was finished on 
the cross. He saw the justice of God ex- 
hibited there, in the punishment which 
the substitute of man endured for the vio- 
lation of the law of righteousness. How 
honoured that justice in the death of Christ ! 
The mercy of the Lord was seen there. 
God had said he had no pleasure in the 
death of a sinner, and when nothing but 
the sacrifice of his Son could save the sin- 
ner from ruin, he gave him up freely for 
us all, and in the cross the Father showed 
he delighted in mercy. 

The wisdom of God was very conspicu- 
ous in that which was the object of the 
apostle's boast. How perfectly do the at- 
tributes of Deity harmonize! How ad- 
mirable is the adaptation to the wants of 
man! How complete the satisfaction 
made to God! How wondrously is he 

i'ust, and yet the justifier of tbem that be- 
ieve in Jesus ! 

In one word, Paul gloried in the cross 
because thereby God was honoured, and 
man's redemption secured. It was the 
foundation of his hope for eternity ; the 
source of hope and peace. There the 
propitiatory sacrifice for the sin of the world 
was offered up ; there the curse against 
man was revoked, and sovereign mercy 
proclaimed. Whosoever believeth in him 
shall not perish, but have everlasting 
life, John v. 15. 

Reader ! do you any longer wonder at 
the boast of the apostle ? Is not the cross 
worthy to be gloried in ? Should any be 
ashamed of it? Surely not. To the 
Christian it ever must be an affecting and 
attractive object. 

And now " what think ye of Christ?" 
If he has died for sinners, for you among 
the rest, ought not his love to you to re- 
ceive a return? As soon as the apostle 
clearly saw the great truth that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners, he gave himself up to him, and said, 
"Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?" 
And this is how you must act. You must 
look to a crucified Saviour, him whom 
you have pierced, and mourn for sin : 
seek its pardon through his precious 



blood, and then fearlessly profess him 
before men. 

If your becoming a Christian should sub- 
ject you to the scorn and contempt of the 
world, still your duty to become one is 
unaltered. But how few in the present 
day have anything to fear in this reject. 
Ridicule cannot hurt us, although it may 
annoy us. And when any are subject to 
contemptuous treatment, through their at- 
tachment to Christ, and their profession of 
religion, they should look forward to the 
day when he shall judge the world ; and 
perceiving the respective positions of 
the scorner and the scorned, before 
the bar of God, they will know how to re- 
gard those who may now despise them. 

Reader ! may you have a right to glory 
in the cross of Christ, by accepting him as 
your Saviour, and yielding yourself to his 
service. You may then exult in that cross 
now, and a believing sight of it will cheer 
you in the hour of death. By it may you 
be crucified unto the world, and the world 
unto you. May you be taught, by the in- 
finite importance of eternal things, to 
which it points you, the comparative insig- 
nificance of all that is temporal and that 
fadetli away. — A. 



AFRICANER'S VISIT TO THE CAPE. 

While engaged in an interesting con- 
versation with Africaner,* says the Rev. 
R. Moffat, on the state and prospect of 
the mission, in connexion with the bar^ 
rier to civilization, not only from the 
state of country and climate, but also 
from the want of intercourse with the 
colony, the idea darted into my mind, 
tbat Africaner would do well to accom- 
pany me to Cape Town ; and I at once 
made the proposal. The good man looked 
at me again and again, gravely asking 
whether I were in earnest, and seemed 
fain to ask if I were in my senses too, 
adding, with great fervour, " I had 
thought you loved me, and do you advise 
me to go to the government, to be hung 
up as a spectacle of public justice ?'* and 
putting nis hand to his head, he asked, 
" Do you not know that I am an outlaw, 
and that one thousand rix dollars have 
been offered for this poor head?" These 
difiiculties I endeavoured to remove, by 
assuring him, that the results would be 
most satisfactory to himself, as well as to 
the governor of the Cape. Here Afri- 

• See " Life of Africaner," published by the 
Religious Tract Society. 
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caner exhibited his lively faith in the 
gracious promises of God, by replying, 
** I shall deliberate, and commit, (or, as 
he used the word according to the Dutch 
translation,) roll my way upon the Lord ; 
I know he will not leave me." 

During three days this subject was one 
of public discussion, and more than one 
came to me with grave looks, asking if I 
had advised Africaner to go to the Cape. 
On the third day, the point was decided, 
and we made preparations for our depar- 
ture, after having made the necessary 
arrangements for continuing the means 
of instruction during my absence. Nearly 
all the inhabitants accompanied us half a 
day's journey to the banks of the Orange 
river, where we had to wait several days, 
it having overflowed all its banks. The 
kindness of the people, and the tears 
which were shed when we parted from 
them, were deeply affecting. 

Arriving at Pella, (the place, as be- 
fore stated, to which some of the people 
from Warm Bath had retired when the 
latter was destroyed by Africaner,) we 
had a feast fit for heaven-bom souls, and 
subjects to which the seraphim above 
might have tuned their golden lyres. 
Men met who had not seen each other 
since they had joined in mutual combat 
for each other's woe ; warrior met with 
warrior, bearing in their hands the olive 
branch, secure under the panoply of 
peace and love. They talked of Him 
who had subdued both, without a sword 
or spear ; and each bosom swelled with 
purest friendship, and exhibited another 
trophy destined to adorn the triumph of 
the Prince of Peace, under whose banner 
each was promoting that reign, in which 

No longer hosts encountering hosts, 

Their heaps of slain deplore ; 
They hang the trumpet in the hall, 

And study ^rai no more. 

Here I again met with Mr. Bartlett and 
family, who, with the chief and people of 
the station, loaded us with kindness. 

We spent some pleasant days, while 
the subject of gettmg Africaner safely 
through the terntories of the farmers to 
the Cape, was the theme of much con- 
versation. To some, the step seemed 
somewhat hazardous. Africaner and I 
had fully discussed the point before leav- 
ing the station, and I was confident of 
success. Though a chief, there was no 
need of laying aside anything like royalty, 
with a view to travel in disguise. Of two 
substantial shirts left, I gave him one; 
he had a pair of leather trowsers, a duffel 



jacket, much the worse for wear, and an 
old hat, neither white nor black; and 
my own garb was scarcely more refined. 
As a farther precaution, it was agreed, 
that for once I should be the chief, and 
he should assume the appearance of a 
servant, when it was desirable, and pass 
for one of my attendants. 

Ludicrous as the picture may appear, 
the subject was a grave one, and the 
season solemn and important. Often did 
I lift up my heart to Him, in whose 
hands are the hearts of all men, that his 
presence might go with us. It might be 
here remarked, once for all, that the 
Dutch farmers, notwithstanding all that 
has been said against them by some tra- 
vellers, are, as a people, exceedingly hos- 
pitable and kind to strangers. Exceptions 
there are, but these are few, and perhaps 
more rare than in any country under the 
sun. Some of these worthy people, on 
the borders of the colony, congratulated 
me on returning alive, having often 
heard, as they said, that I had been long 
since murdered by Africaner. Much 
wonder was expressed at my narrow 
escape from such a monster of cruelty, 
the report having been spread, that Mr. 
£bner had but just escaped with the skin 
of his teeth. While some would scarcely 
credit my identity, my testimony as to 
the entire reformation of Africaner's 
character, and his conversion, was dis- 
carded, as the effusion of a frenzied 
brain. It sometim'es afforded no little 
entertainment to Africaner and the Na- 
maquas, to hear a farmer denounce this 
supposed irreclaimable savage. There 
were only a few, however, who were 
sceptical on this subject. At one farm, 
a novel scene exhibited the state of feel- 
ing respecting Africaner and myself, and 
likewise displayed the power of Divine 
grace under peculiar circumstances. It 
was necessary, from the scarcity of 
water, to call at such houses as lay in 
our road. The farmer referred to was a 
good man, in the best sense of the word, 
and he and his wife had both shown me 
kindness on my way to Namaqualand. 
On approaching the house, which was on 
an eminence, I directed my men to take 
the wagon to the valley below, while I 
walked toward the house. The farmer, 
seeing a stranger, came slowly down the 
descent to meet me. When within a few 
yards, I addressed him in the usual way, 
and, stretching out my hand, expressed 
my pleasure at seeing him again. He 
put his hand behind him, and asked me, 
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raiher wiUly, who I wm. I replied that 
I was Mofikt, expresstng my wonder that 
he should have forg^otten me. " Moffitt !" 
he rejcHned, in a Altering voice, "it is 
your ghost 1" and moved some steps 
backward. " I am no ghost" *' Don't 
come near me i " he exclaimed, *^ you have 
been long murdered hy Africaner." " But 
I am no ghost," I said, feeling my hands, 
as if to convince him and myself, too, of 
my materiality ; but his alarm only in- 
creased. " Everybody says you were mur- 
dered, and a man told me he had seen 
your bones;" and he continued to gaze 
at me, to the no small astonishment of 
the good wife and children, who were 
standing at the door, as also to that of 
my pe<^le, who were looking on from 
the wagon below. At length, he ex- 
tended his trembling hand, saying, 
" When did you rise frotn the dead?" As 
he feared my presence would alarm his 
wife, we bent our steps towards the 
wagon, and Africaner was the subject of 
our conversation. I gave him in a few 
words my views of his present character, 
saying, ** He is now a truly good man." 
To which he replied, " I ean beHeve al- 
most any thing you say, but that I caiir 
not credit: there are seven wonders in 
the world; that would be the eighth." I 
appealed to the dieplavs of Divine grace, 
in a Paul, a Manasseh, and referred to 
his own experience. He replied, " These 
were another description of men," but 
that Africaner was one of the accursed 
sras of Ham, enumerating some of thfi 
atrocities of which he had been guill^.. 
By this time we were standing with Afri- 
caner at our feet, oo whose countenance 
sat a smile, well knowing the prejudices 
of some of the farmers. The farmer 
closed the conversation, by saying, with 
much earnestness, 'Well, if what you 
assert be true, respecting that man, I 
have only, one wish, and that is to see 
him before I die ; and when you return, 
as .sure as the sun is over our heads, I 
will go with you to see him, though he 
kiUed my own uncle." I was not before 
^ware of this fact, and now felt some 
hesitation wliether to discover to him the 
Object of his wonder : but knowing the 
inncerity of the farmer, and the goodness 
of his disposition, I said, " This, then, is 
Africaner!" He started back, looking 
intensely at the man, as if he had just 
dropped from the clouds. ''Are you 
Africaner?" he exclaimed. He arose, 
doffed his old hat, and making a polite 
bow, answered, " I am." The farmer 



seemed thufiderslruck ; but when, hy a 
few questions, he had assured himself of 
the &£t, that the former bugbeas of the 
border stood before him, now meek and! 
lamb-like in his wh(^e deportment, he 
lifted up his eyes, and exclaimed^ " Q 
Grod, what a miracle of thy power ! what 
cannot thy grace acccM&plish ?" The kind 
farmer, and his no less hospitable wife, 
now abundantly supplied our want»; but 
we hastened our departure, lest the intri- 
ligence might get abroad, that Africaner 
was with me, aad bring unpleasant v>* 
sitors. 

On arriving at Cape Town, I waited 
on his exceSency the governor, lord 
Charles Somerset^ who appeared to re- 
ceive, with considerable scepticism, ray 
testimony, that I had brought the lar* 
famed Alricaner, on a visit to hia excel* 
lency. The following day was appointed 
for an interview, when the chief was re- 
ceived by lord Charles with great affabi- 
lity and kindness, and he expressed hia 
pleasure at seeing, thus before him, one 
who had ftMrmerly been the scourge of 
the country, and the terror oi the border 
cokMUsts. His excellency was evidently 
much struck with the result of miasionary 
enterprise, the benefit of which he had 
sometimes doubted. I remembered, wh«n 
I first arrived at Cape Town, the refdy 
to my memorial, for permission to pro- 
ceed to my destination in Great Nam*- 
qualand, was, that his excelkney had 
cogent reasons for not cconj^ing with 
lily request ; and I was obliged to remaiift 
eight m(»ithe in the colony. This tine 
mas not, however, lost, ibr it was turned 
to advantage, by learning the Dutch 
language, and attending to other preli- 
minaries for a missionary campaign. 
Whatever he might think of his former 
views, his excellency was now convinced, 
that a most important point had been 
gained ; and, as a testimony of his good 
feeling, he presented Africaner with an 
excellent wagon, value eighty pounds 
sterlings 

A snort time previous to my visit to 
the Cape, a deputation from the London 
Missionary Society, consisting of the 
Rev* J. Campbell and Dr. Philip, arrived, 
for the purpose of examining the state of 
our African missions ; and to them Afri- 
caner's viut was a subject of deep in- 
terest. It appeared to be one of the 
happiest moments of Mr. Campbell's lile, 
to nold converse with the man, at whose 
very name, on his first visit to Namaquar 
land, he had trembled, but on whom, in 
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answer to many prayen, he now looked 
as a brother beloved. Often, while in- 
terpreting for Mr. C, in his inquiries, I 
have been dee^j affected with the over- 
flow of soul experienced by both, while 
rehearsing the scenes of by-gone days. 

Afrieaner's appearance in Cape Town 
excited considerable attention, as his 
name and exploits had been familiar to 
many of its inhabitants for more than 
twenty years. Many were struck with 
the unexpected mildness and gentleness 
of his demeanor, and others, with his 
piety and accurate knowledge of the 
Scriptures. His New Testament was an 
interesting object of attention, it was so 
completely thumbed and worn by use. 
Hb answers to a number of questions 
put to him by the friends in Cape Town, 
and at a public meeting at tne Paarl, 
exhibited his diligence as a student in 
the doctrines of the gospel, especially 
when it is remembered that Africaner 
never saw a catechism in his life, but 
obtained all his knowledge on theological 
subjects from a careful perusal of the 
Scriptures, and the verbal instructions of 
the missionary. 



MY AUNT PRISCILLA.— No. IX. 

FAMILY CONNEXIONS CONTINUED FRIENDS 

AND ACQUAINTANCE. 

Family connexion and cordial friend- 
ship do not always co-exist, though it is 
most desirable that they should do so. * In 
the formation of family alliances, where 
the consideration is entirely overlooked, 
or not sufficiently regarded, of the adapt- 
ation of the families as well as the indi- 
viduals to harmonize, subsequent coldness 
or alienation will naturally result, and, at 
least, mar the completeness of family 
satisfaction. A friendly intercourse had 
long subsisted between the family of my 
aunt Priscilla, and that of which she was 
ultimately to become a member, she her- 
self being the bond of union, the ** comer 
stone, polished after the similitude of a par 
lace," P8a.cxliv.12. But while nothing 
more than a general kind of friendly re- 
spect subsisted between the two families, 
my aunt Priscilla deemed it a high privi- 
lege to be permitted to cultivate a close in- 
timacy with Mrs. Maurice, a lady of ster- 
ling good sense, exalted piety, and exten- 
sive experience. My grandfather had been 
trustee for Mrs. Maurice under her mar- 
riage settlement, and was also executor 
to the wUl of her husband. Hence he 



was frequently brought into contact with 
her, and always spoke of her with 
high respect, as the most business-tike 
woman he ever met with. He had to do 
with some who continually annoyed him 
by their unreasonableness, selfishness, 
and caprice. His usual expression o€ 
contempt on such occasions was, "A 
mere fiddle-faddle fine lady ; just set her 
beside my friend Mrs. Maurice, and see 
what she is worth." The expression was 
accompanied by the action of elevating 
one hand and depressing the other, like 
the motion of a pair of scales when tried 
with vastly imequal weights. 

Such being the opinion entertained by 
my grandfather of Mrs. Maurice, the 
growing intimacy of that lady with his 
wife during the last few years of her life, 
and afterwards with his daughter Pris- 
cilla, was not at all displeasing to him. 
He justly ascribed to it a beneficial in- 
fluence in the formation of his daughter's 
character. Perhaps he was not altogether 
aware of the precise mode of its opera« 
ti<»i, or in how great a degree it tended 
to inspire her with more liberal views 
than his own. How could he be, when 
its practical influence was all on the side 
of nlial reverence and compliance ? Still 
more insensibly to himself, though per- 
ceptibly to others, did my grandfather's 
own prejudices give way, and his views, 
in many respects, become more liberal 
and expansive, and his manners more 
social and cheerful, though his practice 
was not a whit the less conscientious and 
circumspect. He was not less exact, but 
he was more amiable. 

The quiet influence of this excellent 
friend was most beneficially exercised in 
reference to the most important of all 
concerns. If not positively instrumental 
in awakening in the mind of her young 
friend its first solicitude after an interest 
in the ''one thing needful," she un- 
questionably led the young disciple to 
form clear and comprehensive views of 
Divine truth, and encouraged her in the 
pursuit of whatsoever things are lovely, 
and of good report. It is scarcely possi- 
ble too highly to appreciate the value of 
a truly judicious Cnristian friend, and 
one possessed of ''an excellent spirit," 
Prov. xvii. 27, to the yoimff convert just 
setting out in the ways of religion. Muek 
of future stability, completeness, and use- 
fulness may be traced back to this cir- 
cumstance ; while, on the other hand, the 
newly awakened spirit, with all the vivid- 
ness of first feelings and impressions, if 
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cast upon the directing influence of one 
of disproportionate views, eccentric zeal, 
or unlovely temper, will in all probability 
receive an unhappy bias, by which its 
energies will be neutralized, cramped, or 
misdirected, through the whole course of 
future life. 

My aunt ever gratefully acknowledged 
the advantages she had derived from the 
valued friend of her youth, and often 
traced back to her counsel and example 
the adoption and maintenance of those 
correct and holy habits by which her 
character was adorned, and her useful- 
ness promoted. Nor was it less in her 
domestic relations and duties than in her 
Christiai>experience, that my aunt valued 
the judicious and matronly counsels and 
obsen'ations of her mother-in-law. It 
must have been highly gratifying to my 
uncle, and it has often struck me as tena- 
ing very much to cement his affection 
and to enhance his respect for his wife, 
so frequently to hear her quote the 
maxims and practices of his parent, and 
adopting them in the regulation of her 
own household. It is well when the 
elder matrons in a family are capable of 
instructing the younger, and willing to 
impart the stores of their wisdom and 
experience, without assuming a tone of 
domination or reproof; and well when 
the younger hare good sense and good 
feeling to improve by such advantages. 

A visit from this venerated relative 
was regarded by all the household as a 
high privilege, and while my uncle and 
aunt, of course, chiefly enjoyed the plea- 
sure of familiar intercourse, every child 
and eveiy servant in the family was wont 
to look for and treasure up some glean- 
ings of holy instruction, some maxim of 
sound wisdom, some lesson of practical 
experience, some anecdote of lasting 
interest. It was during one of these 
visits that the old lady was seized with 
illness from which she never recover- 
ed. She died in the house of her son. 
Her last hours were solaced by the 
affectionate attentions of filial devoted- 
ness, in which every member of the 
family took a willing share. Her spirit 
was sustained by the hopes and consola- 
tions of the gospel, and ner memory was 
embalmed for genuine, consistent, and 
ex^plary piety. 

I have said that my aunt often ex- 
pressed her obligations to her venerated 
mother-in-law. It was her privilege, also, 
to requite them. The benefits of friend- 
ship are reciprocal, and may result alike 



from the vivacity and energy of youtb, 
and from the mature wisdom and ex- 
perience of age. The pious old lady had 
tier trials, and often sought her solace, 
next to the consolations of religion, in 
the sympathy of her daughter-in-law. 
Her own and only daughter was to her a 
source of the keenest distress. This young 
lady was beautiful, clever, and accom- 
plished ; but her tastes and pursuita were 
wholly uncongenial with the wishes of 
her pious mother. She was a " lover of 
pleasure more than a lover of God." Pos- 
sessing an independent property, and a 
high and haugnty spirit, she spurned 

Earental counsel and control, estranged 
erself from her mother, mingled in the 
society of the gay world, and married a 
man of high birth, but of vicious charac- 
ter and infidel sentiments. She accom- 
panied her husband to the Continent, 
and, for several years, was lost to her 
family. By one of those seemingly small 
contingencies on which are suspenaed im- 
portant results, and which we too fre- 
quently term accidents, though they are 
evidently imder the direction of an un- 
erring Providence, my aunt unexpectedly 
met with some old acquaintances of her 
parents, whom she had not seen for many 
years. They had recently returned from 
the Continent, and in the course of con- 
versation happened to mention the dis- 
tressing circumstances of one of their 
fellow passengers, an English lady, who 
had been deserted by her profligate hus- 
baAd, and who had returned to her native 
land in a state bordering upon distraction 
and destitution. 

A few inquiries which the parties were 
enabled to answer, served to identify the 
unhappy lady with the beautiful and 
high-spirited Helen Maurice. My uncle 
was at this time travelling on the northern 
circuit, and was not expected to return 
home for several weeks ; and his mother 
was in too enfeebled a state to bear much 
fatigue or excitement. Considering, too, 
the uncertainty of obtaining a meeting 
with the object of solicitude, and of the 
state of mind and feeling in which she 
might be, if found, my aunt forbore 
to impart to her mother-in-law the 
information she had obtained, and, with 
the energy, promptitude, and discretion 
she uniformly manifested in cases of 
emergency, immediately proceeded her- 
self to the seaport town where the pass- 
engers had landed; and, by means of 
the clew furnished by her first inform- 
ants, traced out the object of her search; 
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with some difficulty obtained an inter- 
view; and, by kindness and sympathy, 
won upon her confidence, and induced 
her to return to the arms of her injured, 
but forgiving parent. '' Dearest Pris- 
cilla," said the mother, writing to my 
aunt, in reference to this affair, '^you 
have indeed acted as a disciple of Him 
who came to seek and to save that which 
was lost. You already, in some degree, 
enter into the joy of your Lord, in the 
degree of success which has attended 
your benevolent effort ; and I trust — ^yes, 
I believe — ^you will have lasting, increas- 
ing evidence that you may rejoice over 
your poor sister as a sinner who truly 
repents.*' 

These pleasing anticipations were hap- 
pily confirmed : the proud spirit was sub- 
dued, the world was forsaken, the long 
neglected and despised ways of religion 
were tried, and found, even in the 
midst of worldly trials and privations, to 
be ways of pleasantness' and paths of 
peace. Yes, even the bitter tears of re- 
pentance are sweeter than all the honied 
pleasures of the world and sin. Such 
was the happy experience of the return- 
ing Helen, as it has been of all who have 
tried the experiment. Helen G be- 
came a humble, consistent, and devoted 
Christian. Her peculiar circumstances 
led her to adopt a life of comparative se- 
clusion; but she was a comfort to the 
closing days of her aged mother, she 
maintained a warm and grateful friend- 
ship with my aunt Priscilla, and her so- 
ciety was highly valued by the very few 
select friends whom she could be induced 
occasionally to meet 

It was not till after her death that even 
my aunt was aware of the full extent of 
the wretchedness and danser from which 
she had been the honoured instrument of 
rescuing her. Had my dear aunt suffered 
the delay of a few hours in carrying out 
her benevolent impulse, the object of her 
solicitude would have been past the reach 
of human effort. She was on the very 
brink of suicide, when providentially res- 
cued by a relative against whom she had 
always indulged the most bitter prejudice 
and dislike. 

Together with this affecting communi- 
cation, there was found a paper in the 

handwriting of Helen G . It was 

probably an extract which she had 
copied, as parts of it were distinguished 
by inverted commas. It was headed 
tnus : 



" The power of love^ the secret of *mc- 
cesSf exemplified in dear P. M, ." 

" Another means of conversion is, a 
kind, affectionate spirit, a spirit of love. 
By this such wonders are wrought and 
such mighty efforts produced as justly 
astonish the universe. When God would 
rescue miserable sinners from ruin, he 
transformed himself into love. He '^ so 
loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son,*' John iii. 16. When Christ 
would redeem us from eternal death, love 
brought him down from heaven to earth, 
and love nailed him to the cross. When 
the apostles were sent to convert the world, 
the means to be employed was the dis- 
play of the infinite love of God to man. - 
Would we be instrumental in the con- 
version of sinners, love to them must be 
abundant in bur hearts, and be poured 
forth in every look and word and action. 
It is a maxim, by wliich aU our efforts 
should be animated and regulated, that 
every thing valuable that is to be gained 
in this world, bad as it is, is to be gained 
by love ; that every thing which is to be 
done, is to be done by love; and that 
nothing can be procured for the eternal 
happiness of men, but what can be pro* 
cured by love. The largest proportion of 
love which can be compassed within the 
human heart, need be employed to pour 
forth the salutary streams of kindness 
and affection, to drown the prejudice of 
those who oppose the truth, to extinguish 
their hatred, and to engage them to listen 
with candour and good will," 

I need scarcely say, in reference to my 
aunt's pious and benevolent efforts, that 
both the subject and instrument of de- 
liverance concurred in extolling the 
riches of sovereign mercy and saving 
power. " Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but unto thy name give glory, 
for thy mercy, and for thy truth's sake," 
Psa. cxv. 1. 

There were a few others with whom 
my aunt maintained a cherished inti- 
macy, and whose visits I recollect with 
interest. Some of the conversations to 
which it was my privilege to listen in 
the days of my childhood and youth, re- 
cur to my mind with pleasing freshness, 
and afford me hints of instruction, ad- 
monition, or encouragement, under the 
cares and perplexities and trials of riper 
years. Oh, it is much to be desired that 
Christian friends, when they meet, should 
more frequently direct their conversation 
to that wnich is good to the use of edify- 
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ing. They kiiaw nwt to iiow great an ex- 
tent it may minister grace to those who 
hear it, Kph. iv. 29 ; not merely those to 
whom it is designediy addressed, but per- 
haps to some child or servamt, on whose 
earsit m^y accidentally f«ll. I do not know 
the precise nature of the -trial alluded to ; 
but I can nearer forget the tone and man- 
ner of a good woman, when, grasping 
the hand of my aunt, she said, '' Yes, 
my dear friend, it is trying. I nev«r 
dare gHifer myaelf to think cyf it without 
first getting my mind settled on some 
great first principle, such as, * Truly God 
is good to Israel.' When this is done, I 
can calmly look at my circumstances, 
and say, 'They ax^e just what God ap- 
points. Could I see the whole as he sees 
it, I shovdd wii^ it ordered just as he 
orders it. But I am ignorant ; thereft»re 
I must trust. What I know not now, I 
shall know hereafter, and the develope- 
r»ent of his plans will issue in perfect 
seitisfaction and praise. Yes; he leads 
tli« blind by a way that they know not ; 
but the light of glory will show that it 
has been by a right way.' *' 

These sentiments have often soothed 
and tranquilliEed my own mind, long since 
the lips tnat uttered them in my presence 
have been locked in the silence of the 
grave. It is tnie, I might have found 
them in the Bible, and I might have 
discerned their appropriateness and value; 
but they seem to come home with fresh 
fovce and sweetness from the recollection 
of the support and oomfort they afforded 
to a Christian in the time of trouble, when 
I knew not what trouble meant. The 
experience Kni former pilgrims is greatly 
encouraging to those who come af^er. 
On these promises, they rested their 
hopes and confidence, and were sustained. 
ScR-ely the same promises are firm enough 
for me. I, too, will venture, for there is 
no excluding clause. Whosoever believ- 
6th shall not be ashamed, Rom. ix. 33. 

But I hav<e wandered from my kind 
aiHit and her friends. One of these, in 
w^ose society she most delighted, had 
been her school-fellow. The friendship 
which, perhaps, originated in similarity 
of pursuits, and was not as ardent in its 
e«rly pix)^es»ons, nor as ephemeral in 
its existence as the friendships of school 
girSs usually are. The youi^ ladies at 
school discovered a decided preference 
lor each eether's society, and had the good 
sense to render intei^course subservient 
to improvement. T^y really wished to 



improve their advantages, and strove to 
assist each other in so doing. Hence, 
their school recollections were not of that 
kind which often render those who have 
been companions in youth, ashamed to 
meet each other in riper years, from the 
consciousness of the scenes of folly and 
levity in which they have been partners. 
It was always with feelings of satisfac- 
tion and mutual respect that the young 
friends met or corresponded with each 
other. During the interval between leav- 
ing school and being settled in life, the 
interviews were not very frequent, as my 
grandfather had a decided objection to 
his daughters leaving home ; and almost 
equally so to their receiving visitors. 
Either the one or the other seemed to spoil 
the completeness of his domestic circle. 
However, a friendly regard was kept 
alive, which received a fresh impulse 
when, about the same time, the young 
friends were brought to know '* the grace 
of God in truth." Then, indeed, they 
took sweet counsel tc^ther, and strength- 
ened each other's hands in God. Subse- 
quent connexions in life rendered them 
more accessible to each otiier, and they 
became identified in each other's interests 
and circumstances. With lively pleasure, 
each participated in the enjoyments of 
her friend; and the ready tribute of 
warm-hearted sympathy was ever present 
to soothe under the greater and lesser 
sorrows of life. The course of my aunt 
was more uniform— that of her friend, 
more diversified ; she experienced greater 
alternations of joy and sorrow, prosperity 
and adversity, but she was enabled to 
exemplify the Christian under all. She 
was the daughter of one professional 
man, and became the wife of another. 
She had been, in every sense of the 
word, well educated; that is, not only 
had she been initiated in the various 
branches of knowledge usually imparted 
to young ladies of her station in life, 
but her mind was stored with correct 
prmciples for the regulation of her feel- 
ings and her conduct. She was trained 
to an aptitude for accommodating herself 
to the varied circumstances of fife^ and 
for the diligent and intelligent dischai^ 
of the duties arising out of those cir- 
cumstances. Like the friend of her 
youth, she shone in the humhle sphere 
of domestic life ; and yet possessed spirit 
and energy for more extensive enterprise 
when thrown upon her own resources. 
The small portion which her father was 
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able to gtrc her «n her marriage, was 
not more than sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of a moderately respectable out- 
fit ; an«l the fa1;ber of her husband, 
though able, was not inclined to assist 
him. He had been guUty of the too com- 
mon injustice of bringing up his son to 
a profession wbich requires respectability 
xf( appearance, yet which, under the 
most favourable circimistances, cannot 
be expected for many years to afPord 
the means of supportmg it ; and then 
turning him adrift, without any assistance 
for meeting the exigencies of the initia- 
tory period. The young man was ta- 
lented and assiduous, and gained an ex- 
tensive practice in a country town. But, 
in addition to the struggles at the outset , 
of his professional career, fresh difficul- 
ties arose from frequent visitations of; 
sickness in the family. For many years, 
the dwelling seemed to be the constant 
abode of affliction. Of a numerous 
family, more than half died in child- 
hood. The heahh of the mother often 
gave way under the pressure of grief 
and fatigue ; and the father had several 
long and dangerous illnesses, which en- 
tailed heavy expenses, as well as ope- 
rated injuriously on his practice. Little 
were the struggles of this deserving 
family suspected by casual observers. 
Little was it known what toilsome efforts 
of self-denying economy were practised, 
that they might be enabled to give tlieir 
children a suitable education ; or the 
anxieties under which they continually 
laboured, to provide things honest in 
the sight of all men. After persevering 
against difficulties for more than twenty 
vears, and meekly submitting to the try- 
ing dispensations of Providence, brighter 
days began to dawn. The surviving 
children were growing up in life, and 
discovered dispositions to requite the ex- 
ertions and fulfil the wishes of their pa- 
rents. The eldest son, who followed his 
father's profession, gave early promise 
of eminence in it ; and the period was 
anticipated, with satisfaction, when, hav- 
ing completed his preparatory studies 
and exercises, he should return home to 
share and alleviate the fatigues of his 
fVither. A space of about two years yet 
Intervened before the accomplishment of 
<tAiese anticipatioBS could take place. Dur- 
ing that period, the agedhead of the family 
^ied. ihe disposition of his property 
was pafrtial mtd unjust, and devolved 
IktSe more 4io the friends of my aunt than 
sufficed to e^lp (ihe lamily in monming, 



and assisted in apprenticnig two yoonger 
sons. What a pity it is, that parents, on 
whom God has conferred the ability to 
make all their family comfortaMe, should 
thus inflict privation on some, generally 
the most deserving, and. sow the seeds of 
future heart-burnings and discord in all. 
In this instance, from ^e odd temper 
of file fatlier, little or nothing had been 
expected by his least favoured son, and, 
therefore, no great disappointment was 
felt. Besides, that part of the family 
possessed a treasure of which others were 
ignorant, and in comparison with whicli, 
thousands of gold ana silver shrink into 
insignificance. They had learned to be 
content with such tilings as they had, 
and to realize the import of the promise, 
'<! will n«ver leave thee, »or fonake 
thee," H-eb. xiii. 5. But fresh trials 
awaited the struggling pair; as if at 
once to mal:e them keenly feel the pri- 
vations -entaiied on them, by the «ruei 
nnkindness of an earthly parent, and to 
endear still more to -Ihem an interest in 
that Father who is never unkind, never 
«mfnindful. Mr. B. was again visited 
with illness : the attack was i&T more 
severe and of longer duration than any 
previous one had been. His life was long 
despaired of; and when, at length, hopes 
began to dawn, they were beclouded by 
indications of remaining feebleness that 
would entirely unfit him for the ditties 
of his profession, and his hopefol son 
was not yet officially qualified to enter 
it, and there was little chance of retain- 
ing a prosperous practice in the hands 
of an assistant, however competent, when 
the principal was not able even to supers 
intend it. Trying as was the measure, 
as it involved giving up the present 
means of support for me family, and also 
relinquishing the long-oherished p^an of 
establii^ing the son in the father's con-^ 
nexion, it became necessary to give up 
die practice, and trust for the future ; yes, 
trust, not when present resources ahnost 
equalled present exigencies, but when no 
resource remained but the faithful word 
of God, which had long been believingly 
obeyed, ** Trust in the Lord, and do good ; 
so shak thou dwoU in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed," Psa. xxxvii. S. And 
the result did not invalidate the observa- 
tion of the inq)ired penman of that pro- 
mise, *' I have been young, and now am 
old ; yet have I not seen the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread," 
ver. 25. 
That tender, anziouB wife, as ehe 
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bended over the wasted form of her be- 
loved invalid, and ministered to him 
some little delicacy or comfort, procured 
by her own self-denial and ingenuity, 
and while he was yet too feeble to share 
her anxiety as to the means of suppl3dng 
his returning wants, was enabled to quiet 
her agitated feelings by the consideration, 
" Our Father knoweth what things we 
have need of:" ** O Lord, we know not 
what to do, but our eyes are up unto 
thee." At this very juncture, when no 
human source of supply presented itself, 
a way was most unexpectedly opened to 
competence and comfort 

The elder Mr. R. left one brother, a 
man yet more singular and capricious 
than himself; one who had almost en- 
tirely estranged himself from his rela- 
tives, and of whose resources they were 
altogether ignorant; still less could they 
calculate on being benefited by them: 
so far from it, the announcement of his 
death, in a London paper, only elicited 
from Mrs. R. the remark to one of her 
daughters, " I suppose that is an uncle 
of your father's ; but I do not know, and 
it will be better not to mention it to him, 
as every thing agitates his weak frame." 
A few hours, however, brought an ex- 
press announcement of the fact, coupled 
with an intimation that his nephew was 
the principal legatee. His property 
amounted to many thousands. 

The life of the invalid was .prolonged 
several years, and though he never laid 
aside the valetudinarian, he so far reco- 
vered his health as to be able to enjoy 
the freedom from care, and accession of 
comfort, resulting from his change of 
circumstances, as well as the affectionate 
attentions of his faithful partner and be- 
loved family. Through this long and 
varied scene, the epistolary correspond- 
ence kept up between my aunt and the 
friend of her youth, was a source of mu- 
tal comfort and instniction ; and after 
the death of Mr. R., the occasional inter- 
change of a visit afforded new and hal- 
lowed pleasures. My youthful recollec- 
tions of the conversations between the two 
old ladies, which I was not unfrequently 
permitted to enjoy, tended much, under 
the blessing of God, to stamp on my 
mind the conviction : 

'Tis religion that can give 
Sweetest pleasures -while we live, 
'Tis religion can supply 
Solid comfort when we die. 

Old Mrs. v., too, must not be for- 
gotten. But she, together with the mini- 



ster whom I recollect as an intimate 
friend of my uncle and aunt, and some 
more casual and occasional visitors at 
their house, will furnish matter for an- 
other paper. C. 



GENUINE HUMILITY 
Consists in a just sense entertained of 
ourselves, considered as creatures, com- 
pared with God. As repentance arises 
from the consideration of our sinfulness, 
compared with the holine«s of God's law 
and nature ; so humility springs from a 
just comparison of ourselves as creatures, 
with the self-existent, independent, and 
all-sufficient God. The essence, exist- 
ence, and perfections of Jehovah are un- 
caused and absolute. He knoweth neither 
beginning nor end; neither variableness 
nor shadow of turning. He is before all 
and above all; therefore humility is no 
Divine virtue. But we are dependent 
upon him in all respects ; in essence, in 
existence, in active powers and good 
qualities. Without him we are as 
nothing, and can do nothing that is truly 
good. All our springs of sufficiency are 
in him alone. He who thinks that he 
has any degi'ee of goodness, physical or 
moral, m principle or in act, which is not 
immediately from God; who supposes 
that he has a power of preservation, in 
any respect distinct from the operative 
Divine will, is in the same degree the 
subject of ignorance and pride. If we 
would disrobe ourselves of^the worthless 
garment of pride, let us view the 
character of God, and compare it with 
our own. In that perfect mirror we may 
see that there is an infinite diffiarence, 
and that God alone is distinctly good; 
and then " of less then nothing we may 
boast, and vanity confess." In that 
mirror we may see the true temper of 
tlie first perfect Adam; of the second 
Adam, who was meek and lowly of heart; 
and may behold the profound reverence 
and unutterable joy of the myriads of 
heaven. — Dr. E. WiUiams. 



ADMIRATION. 

Thjb portion of time and attention 
mankind are willing to spare from their 
avocations and pleasures, to devote to the 
admiration of each other, is so small, 
that every successful adventurer is felt 
to have impaired the common stock. 
The success of one is the disappointment 
of multitudes.— jRa6er< HaU, 



NEST OF THE PINCPINC. 

(CttUcol* tcitrlx, Bnlni.) 

The curioio neat figured above \a a 
beautiful example of those kinda which 
present a globular contour, with a small 
pasnage leading to a anug chamber, in 
which the eggs are deposited and the 
yoimg reared. The arti^cer is a little 
bird not uncommon in South Africa, 
named by Levaillant the pinc-pinc, {Cyg. 
Hcola lexirix. Swains,) and of which he '■ 
givea BB interesting account in his work 
on the hirda of Africa, (Vol. iii., page 88, 
plate 131.) 

Pendant nesta of various figures are 
constructed by many birds, and among 
these the pensile weaver bird of Soutn 
Africa is especially celebrated. The nest 
of the pinc-pinc, however, differs from 
that of (he weaver bird In many es- 
fientials, and particularly in tliis ; it is not 
composed of intertwined grasses, hut of 
the down of plants, felted, as it were, bo 
as to form a tolerably compact, though 
soft and delicate fabric. Besides, the 
■weaver bird's nest has a long neck, form- 
ing a passage into it, and with the open- 
ing downwards, as the nest swings from 
the twig or palm leaf; in the nest of the 
pine-pine, the narrow entrance is at or 
near the upper portion of the dome. In ; 
addition, it may be observed that thia nest i 
does not swing freely, but is more com- 
pletely attaebed to the twigs which sup- 1 



port it. It is generally among the twigs 
of thorny shrubs that the piuc-pinc places 

its nest ; sometimes, however, at the ex- 
tremity of the branches of trees. That of 
which Levaillant g^ves a tigure was at- 
tached to the twigs of a mimosa. 

The nest of this bird is usually of great 
comparative size, but in this respect dif- 
ferent specimens are found to vary greatly; 
however large they may be, still it must 
be observed, that it is only in external vo- 
lume, tlie walls being very thick, while 
the interior cavity of the largest does not 
exceed that of the smallest. Abundance 
or deficiency of material may tend to 
create this difference, which varies from 
five, six, or eight inches, to a foot in ex- 
ternal admeasurement, or even more, the 
diameter of the cavity within being about 
three inches. 

It is, as already mentioned, of the down 
of plants that this elegant neat is made, 
and hence it varies in colour, accordingto 
that of the raw material from which it is 
fabricated ; aflen it is of snowy whiteness; 
in other instances, brownish. 

Its external form, though globular as 
a whole, is irregular according to the 
ramifications or toumures of the branches 
on which it rests, and to which it is so in- 
timately attached, that it is impossible to 
remove it without tearing the composition, 
and leaving flakes and shreds of it still 
adherent; the twigs, indeed, pass through 
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the substance of its walls, and are firmly 
embraced by the felted mass of down. It 
is, however, only externally that irregu- 
larity prevails ; examined internally, we 
are surprised that a feeble little bird, with 
no other instruments than its beak, wlligs, 
and legs, should have succeeded iti render^ 
ing the lining of dowik as united and as 
smooth as cloth even of delioate texture. 
The entrance into this smooth and «dft 
chamber, is a narrow, circular orifice, 
through a short neck, projecting from 
some part near the upper portion of the 
dome, as convenience or tnc situation of 
the nest may determine. At the base of 
this neck, below it, there is a little nick 
or shelf, having the appeat'ance of a 
small open nest, resting against the large 
one. It is generally believed at the Cape 
of Good Hope that this little nest4ike 
projection is formed expressly as a rest- 
ing place for the male, who, keeping 
guard like a sentinel, while his mate, 
buried in the nest itself, is sitting on her 
®&gs> is ready to apprise her of danger on 
the appearance of enemies. Levaillant 
smiles at this idea, which is more ingeni- 
ous than correct, and he affirms that this 
ledge is for no such purpose; that the 
BOfue takes his turn in incubation; and 
that neither, as he has ascertained from 
repeated observation, keeps guard while 
the other is thus occupied. This recess 
or ledge serves, in fact, no other purpose 
than a perch, placed so as to enable the 
bird to pass the more easily into its nest, 
which without this contrivance it would 
efiect with difiiculty, as it could not, on 
expanded wings, insinuate itself into the 
small entrance. Besides, the external soft- 
ness of the nest is such a« to prevent the 
bird from habitually sitting upon it, for the 
repetition of this act would disarrange its 
structure; but the ledge is as firmly com- 
pacted as the interior of the nest. The 
lorrn of this appendix varie? ; sometimes 
there are two or more, and when the 
entrance of the nest is so placed that a 
branch or twig serves the requisite pur- 
pose, this ledge is often wanting. " In 
general," observes Levaillant, "these 
kdges are so narrow, that the bird, small 
as it is, could not easily perch upon them ; 
much more difiicult, lien, would it be for 
the bird to which Sonnerat attributes this 
nest, nameiy, a 6peci«8 of tit, which I 
have described under the name oimisange 
^rkette. Besides, as I have said, I have 
examined the habits of these birds when** 
ever an opportunity presented, and I have 
never once observed one placed as senti- I 



nel on the ledge; but I have seen the 
male and female, on arriving at the nest, 
perch themselves on the nearest bough, 
thence hop upon the edge of this ledge, 
and then, thrusting their head into the 
hole, dart into the nest." 

From the same naturalist we learii that 
these birds are remarkably tame, especially 
in the remoter districts, and that there is 
no necessity for the observer to stand at 
a distance in order to watch their actions ; 
they will enter their nest, even though a 
person b6 close by, and will pass and re- 
turn unsli^cious of molestation from 
mafl. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
this fearlessness is displayed in the densely 
colonized districts. Man soon makes him- 
self the terror of the brute creation. Many 
are the enemies from which the pinc-pinc 
snfiers ; its beautiful warm nest is often 
usurped by more powerful birds, who 
drive away the industrious pair, having 
broken the eggs or killed the young. Tree 
snakes also frequently devour the nest- 
lings, and lie coiled up in their place. 

The nest of the pinc-pinc, moreover, 
is often chosen by a species of cuckoo (the 
gilded cuckoo, or Didric, Cuculus auratus) 
as a receptacle for one of its eggs which is 
hatched by the former, the young one being 
reared to the injury or destruction of the 
nestling pinc-pincs, and also of the nest 
The latter, indeed, is disarranged in pro- 
portion to the growth of the cuckoo, and at 
last torn open. It is impossible that this 
cuckoo, though one of the smallest of its 
tribe, should enter the nest in question, 
but it conveys its egg in its beai^ and so 
introduces it. To this curious fact in the 
history of the gilded cuckoo, Levaillant 
alludes in his account <^ the pinc-pinc, 
but more fully in that of the species itsetf. 
The details are quoted in the " Introduc- 
tion to the Study of ^Krds," (page 281,) 
published by the Religious Tract Society. 

The habits and manners of the pinc- 
pinc resemble, according to Levaillant, 
those of our own wren, and in some 
points those of the lark. It is active and 
restless, and incessantly in motion, hel- 
ping from branch to branch among the 
trees or brushwood in quest of food ; like 
the wren, which it resembles much in 
size and colour, or the ftuitail warbler, 
to which it is nearly related, (see Intro- 
duction to Study of Birds, page 161 ») it 
has a habit of raising up its tail, and of 
warbling or twittering all the time it is 
thus busily engaged. Like the lark, it c^ten 
rises perpendicularly ia tlie air, to a con- 
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'siderable elevation : while ascending, it vi- 
brates its wings rapidly, and utters an in- 
cessant cry, resembling the words '^pino- 
pinc, pinc-pinc," whence its appellation. 
These atrial performances are principally 
exhibited by the male during the pairing 
season : should a gust of wind blow 
while it is elevated, it is carried out of 
sight, unable from its lightness to con- 
tend against the current ; but if the air 
be calm^ it descends from its altitude in 
an oblique line, but without closing its 
"wings. 

The male and iemale are seldom far 
apart, and may be generally seen to- 
gether, excepting while she is brooding 
over her eggs or young. 

The colours of the pino-pino are very 
plain ; the feathers of all the upper parts 
of the body are of a dark brown in the 
centre, with a pale border; the under 
parts are of a reddish white, freckled 
with brown. The tail is very short, and 
graduated, so as to expand in the form of 
a semicircle ; the outer border of each 
feather composing it is pale brown, the 
inner dusky brown ; the tips are white. 

M. 



"COMB UNTO ME." 

* ''Coke unto me, idl ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
<of me ; ior I am meek and lowly in heart : 
and ye shall imd rest unto your souls. 
For my yoko is ea^, and my burden is 
light," Matt. xi. 28—30. 

Among the numerous illustrations of 
>our present Bul]ject, which spontaneously 
rise to our recollection, this passage is 
one of the first, and claims our attention 
by its pre-eminence of grace. 

A message from the Baptist, which is 
related at the opening of the chapter, 
had led our Lord to advert to that pre- 
-vaiiing impenitence and unbelief, which 
had resisted both the preaching of John 
and his own ministry and miracles. 
"Woe unto thee," said he: or, *'Alas! 
for thee, Chorazin ! alas ! for thee, Beth- 
«aida!*' He might have called down fire 
upon them, like that which desolated the 
cities of the plain ; for he affirms that 
their guilt exceeded that of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. But though he seems, at 
the moment, to have taken a wide sur- 
vey of human depravity, and to have 
been deeply afflicted at the sight, he 
prayed for no vengeance, breatned no 
desire to relinquish the work of saving 



ungrateful man. On the contrary, as if 
he feared that, by upbraiding the people 
for their unbelief, he had been placing 
himself in an unwelcome light | as if, by 
glandng at the topic, he had been actu- 
ally doing violence to his own benignity, 
repressing for a time the current of 
benevolence, whieh constantly flowed 
through his heart ; as if he now felt all 
the Saviour return again into his breast, 
he exclaimed, with Divine compassion, 
with an irresistible kindness that would 
not be denied, '' Come unto me, and I 
will give you rest." To add force to 
his appeal, he prefaces it with a declar- 
ation of his Divine relation to the Father, 
of the identity of their character, and of 
the fact that, as our Redeemer, all things 
are delivered into his hands. Therefore, 
sai& he, '' Come and partake ; all things 
are mine; come, and share them. I 
have received them for your enjoyment 
and use : come, and let me confer them 
upon you. I am made the treasurer, the 
almoner of all the riches and resources of 
the Divine nature; and you are to be 
made the happy recipients; come, and 
let me make you the richer by the firee 
gift of eternal life," 

Had the invitation been addressed to 
any one class exclusively, how invidious 
an office woujid it have been to proclaim 
the gospel ; and how moumfVil the fedings 
with which many would retire from hear- 
ing it ; for they would find that it was 
not meant for them. But it knows no 
such exclusion. It addresses us by a de- 
scription which is oommon to humanity ; 
its boast and glory is, that it is intended 
for all who need it, all who labour and 
are heavy laden. ' It does not even pry 
into the cause of our restlessness ; it does 
not ask what occasions -our distress; it 
only inquhres, whether or not we are the 
subjects of disquietude. If we can looi: 
within, and pronounce all calm and tran- 
quil there ; if we can look a]>ound on l^e 
various circumstances and relations of 
life, in which we are concerned, and 
backwards on the history of our past life, 
and forv^'ards into the etem^ futuM, 
which we are rapidly approaching; if, 
on taking this survey, we can see no 
cloud in the whole horizon to disturb our 
repose, then may we take it for granted, 
the invitation was not meant for us. Or 
if we can point out one whose heart is 
corroded by no care, restless after no 
object, disturbed by no apprehension, we 
have discovered an indiviaual uninterested 
in this appeal. But till then k admits of 
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no restriction : its application is univer- 
sal. 

In uttering it, our Lord undoubtedly 
selected language which would meet the 
condition, and fall soothingly on the ear 
of every man. He had surveyed, on the 
morning of creation, the vast and dis- 
ordered abyss of chaos; and he had 
silenced its tumults, and reduced every 
element to order. He had sailed with 
his disciples in a storm, which threatened 
them with destruction, and had calmed 
it to rest; but when he surveyed the 
condition of man, he beheld a storm 
more furious and deadly than that which 
raged on the sea of Tiberias, and a scene 
of confusion more appalling than that 
which chaos presented on the morning of 
creation. His eye travelled over scenes 
and wastes of human woe ; scenes in 
which he saw the chains of captivity ; 
the pains of superstition ; the struggles of 
poverty; the disappointments of ambi- 
tion ; the misgivings of the self-righteous, 
and the exhausted efforts of the sinner, 
lashed by the reproaches of an angry 
conscience, and aiming to escape from a 
load of guilt. He heard the thickening 
cries of misery ; his ear caught a sigh, 
or a sound Sf woe, from every habitation, 
every breast of man; a never-ebbing 
tide of the sounds of anguish, strife, and 
death. His omniscience penetrated every 
heart, and saw the tooth of care corroding 
the peace, not merely of the poor and 
the afflicted, but preying alike on the 
learned^ the wealthy, ana the mighty of 
the earth« He beheld a storm, in which 
every one was seeking for shelter, with- 
out knowing where to obtain it; and, 
voluntarily exposing himself to all its 
horrors, he pressed forth into the midst 
of it, and exclaimed, with a heart which 
felt and bled for them all, '^ Come unto 
ine, and I will give you rest." 

This is an invitation from which no 
peculiarity in our character or condition 
can possibly exclude us. If any such 
exception could he named, it must be 
the peculiar aceumulation of our guilt, 
«r the amount of our misery; but this, 
»o far from excluding, brings us more 
completely within the scope of its grace. 
Were it possible for a man to unite, in 
his .own individual person, all the wants, 
and guilt, and capacities of the whole 
human race, the invitations would only 
iiddress him in a more personal manner, 
and with a deeper emphasis of compas- 
sion. And shall all this benevolence be 
lost on us ? In the name of all that is 



tender and gracious, he urges us to 
come. He addresses us as if we had 
never offended him, nor had rendered it 
necessary that he should suffer on our 
account ; as if, in contemplating our 
wants, he had actually forgotten our de- 
pravity and guilt. Indeed, had he him- 
self heen the offending party, and had 
entailed on us all the evils we suffer, he 
could not have employed language more 
affectionate, nor have manifested greater 
solicitude to relieve us. Had he descended 
from heaven* to announce only this single 
invitation to our guilty race, it is so gra- 
ciously adapted to our condition, that it 
would have fully justified the important 
mission, and ought to have endeared 
him to eveiy human heart. — Dr, Harris. 



INDIGO. 

Indigo is a substance so valuable for 
the production of a blue dye, and its 
manufacture and uses are so worthy of 
being known, that a few remarks upon it 
will be likely to interest the reader. Of 
all the vegetable colours employed in 
dyeing, it is by far the most important ; 
and no substitute has been obtained, al- 
though many attempts have been made 
to find one. Unlike most other vegetable 
dyes, it is extracted in foreign countries, 
and imported into Europe, in a state fit 
for use. Of the plants from which it is 
obtained, we shall presently speak ; but 
we shall first give a brief sketch of its 
history. 

Indigo was certainly known to those 
nations which we are accustomed to call 
the ancients; but its early history is 
wrapped in obscurity. It is generally 
supposed that the substance called indi- 
con by Dioscorides, and indicum by 
Pliny I and Vitruvius, was the indigo of 
modern times. Vitruvius mentions it in 
a very casual manner, after having treated 
of the preparation of vermilion. 

"ChrysocoUa," he says, "comes from 
Macedonia, and is found in the vicini^ 
of copper mines. Minium and indicum, 
by their names, indicate the places irom 
which they are obtained." The substance 
here spoken of as indicum, was therefore 
brought from India ; and when we con- 
sider the difficulty there was at that time 
in importing any substance from that 
country into Europe, it is not surprizing, 
that we know but little of its early his- 
tory. The only communication was over- 
land to Babylon, or through Arabia, up 
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the Red Sea to Egypt. This, however, 
we know, from ancient authors, that the 
indicum, when reduced to a powder, was 
black ; but when. mixed with water, gave 
a tint which was intermediate between 
purple and blue, and that it was used for 
colours and dyeing. 

In several of the ancient records, as 
early as the twelfth century, we find the 
mention of indigo ; and Marco Polo, who 
lived in the thirteenth century, and spent 
a large portion of his life in travelling, 
states, that it was used by dyers in the 
kingdom of Con can, and even described 
the method in which it was prepared. 
Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, an author 
who lived in the fourteenth century, gives 
in his works, many curious particulars 
concerning the trade in his day, and the 
various kinds of indigo employed by the 
dyers. 

There is much reason to think, that it 
was one of the substances brought from 
India by the earliest Portuguese traders. 
The first ship returned to Europe in 1 499, 
and Barbosa, who accompanied Magellan 
in his voyage round the world, gives the 
current price in 1516,* and the same 
substance is mentioned by Corsali, in his 
letters from India, written the following 
year. All these circumstances tend to 
prove the early use of indigo, and the 
estimation in which it was held as a dye. 

Upon the discovery of America, an 
attempt was made to manufacture indigo 
from an indigenous plant, to which the 
early settlers were in all probability 
prompted, by observing, that some of 
the native Indians dyed their bodies with 
a vegetable blue. Whether the plant, 
from which the American indigo was ob- 
tained, belonged to the same genus as 
that found in Asia, has not been ascer- 
tained; but it is well known, that the 
indigo brought from India, was so supe- 
rior to all others, that the dyers refused 
to use any other. " At first," says Mr. 
Barlow, " only a small quantity of indigo 
was added to the woad, by which the 
latter was much improved; more was 
afterwards gradually used, and at last 
the quantity became so large, that the 
small admixture of the woad served only 
to revive the fermentation of the indigo. 
Germany thus lost a production by which 
farmers, merchants, carriers, and others, 
acquired great riches. In consequence of 
tlie sale of woad being so much dimi- 
nished, a prohibition was issued against 
the use of indigo by Saxony, in the year 
1650. In the year 1652, duke Ernest 



the pious caused a proposal to be made 
to the Diet by his envoy. Dr. Haennen, 
that indigo should be entirely banished 
fi'om the empire, and that an exclusive 
privilege should be granted to those who 
dyed with woad. This was followed by 
an imperial prohibition of indigo, on the 
21st of April, 1654, which was enforced 
with the greatest severity in his domi- 
nions. What was done in Germany, 
with regard to Thuringia, was done in 
France with regard to Languedoc. In 
consequence of an urgent representation 
of the states of that province, the use of 
indigo was forbidden in 1598; and this 
prohibition was afterwards repeated se- 
veral times. But in the well-known 
edict of 1669, in which Colbert sepa- 
rated the fine from the common dyers, 
it was stated, that indigo should be used 
without woad; and in 1737, dyers were 
left at liberty to use indigo alone, or to 
employ a mixture of indigo and woad." 

In England the woad was never culti- 
vated, and there was not, therefore, the 
same inducement to place a restriction 
on the use of indigo. But, on the other 
hand, numerous advantages were to be 
gained by its introduction. Consequently 
we find, from the days of Elizabeth, that 
all the laws passed in this country, hav- 
ing any relation to indigo, have tended 
to increase its consumption; and it is 
well known to be, in the present day, a 
very important article of commerce. 

Indigo is obtained from a species of 
plant belonging to the genera, Indigofera, 
Isatis, and Nerium. The Indigofera tinc- 
toi-ia is found in the East and West In- 
dies, and in China, and yields a dye of 
tolerably good quality, and in large quan- 
tities. The Indigofera anil is an Ameri- 
can plant, and produces a more excel- 
lent dye. The Guatimala indigo, or 
Indigofera disperma, is a more woody 
plant than the others, and furnishes a 
superior colour : it is obtained in the 
East Indies and in America. The qua- 
lity of the indigo obtained from the Indi- 
gofera argentea is good, but that from 
thepseudotinctoriais the best. The Isatiis 
tinctoria is the woad of Europe. Much 
of the East Indian indigo brought into 
the European market is from the Nerium 
tinctorium. The best indigo is obtained 
from that portion of Bengal lying between 
the river Hoogly and the main stream of 
the Ganges. 

The cultivation of indigo is in India a 
matter of considerable importance. It 
succeeds best in a light but rich soil. 
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and in a climate where it bas the full 
beat of the sudi but is occasionally re- 
fireshed with showers. Nor is it less 
necessary that the ground should be well 
cleared of weeds, and drained. The seed 
should be sown when the earth has been 
moistened with rain, or when rain is 
fidlingy for it will otherwise be burned up 
by the heat, and the yegetating principle 
be destroyed. The sowing commences 
at the end of March, or the beginning 
of April, and is performed in the follow- 
ing manner. A number of labourers, 
who are generally slaves, are placed in a 
line at a short distance from each other, 
and walk across the field, making a small 
trench with their hoes. This being done, 
they return in the same Hne, dropping 
the seed, which they afterwards cover 
with earth. The trenches are about a 
foot apart, and about twelve pounds 
of seed will sow an acre of land. If the 
weather be moist, the plant will make 
its appearance in four or five days ; and 
it grows so rapidly, that, in the middle 
of June, or the beginning of July, it may 
be cut for the first time, and this may be 
repeated at an interval of about six 
weeks, care being taken to choose wet 
weather, or the plant will certainly be 
killed. The first cropping is always the 
most valuable, yielding the best indigo. 
Still it is found profitable to cut as often 
as possible, frequently as many as four 
times; each produce, however, being 
inferior to the one which preceded. The 
plant most abounds with the dyeing prin- 
ciple when it has just come to maturity, 
that Is to say, when it is in flower. 

Let MM now inquire into the process 
by which the indigo is manufactured, 
and made fit for introduction into the 
market as a dyeing material. There 
are two processes by which this is done ; 
one, by the fermentation of the fresh 
herb, both leaves and stem; the other, 
by the maceration of the dried leaves : 
of both of these we shall briefly speak. 

1. From the green plant* — The cut- 
tings of the plant being brought from 
the field to the manufactory, are placed 
in a large stone cistern, called the fer* 
mentine vat, or steeper, which is about 
three feet in depth, and twenty feet 
square. In this the cuttings are closely 
{lacked in layers, and to within ^ve or 
six inches of the surface, and confined 
at the top by bamboos, so that they may 
not rise during the chemical process 
which follows. Water is then poured 
in, and an active fermentation abnoet im- 



mediately commeBces. In nine or ten 
liours, the liquid will present the appear- 
ance of boiling, from the agitation nro- 
duced by the violent fermentation. When 
this has a little subsided, the liqiiid is 
drawn off into another stone cistern, the 
top of which is at the same height as 
the bottom of the other ; so that it flows 
without impediment, or requiring any 
attention. The liquid thus drawn off has 
a bright yellow colour, and is to be kept 
in a state of constant agitation, by a 
kind of oar called a busquet, with which 
workmen continue to beat it. While 
this is going on, other labourers are em- 
ployed in removing the exhausted plant, 
and placing it in the sun to dry as a 
fuel, and in laying fresh plants for fer- 
mentation. 

After the liquid in the lower vat has 
been beaten for an hour or two, the in- 
digo begins to be precipitated. It may 
seem strange and unaccountable, that 
the beating of the liquor should be of 
any service, and yet it is a process which 
must be followed, and is of the greatest 
importance. In the first place, it is a 
means of setting free the carbonic acid 
gas; it exposes fresh surfaces of the li- 
quid to the atmosphere, by which the 
requisite quantity of oxygen is obtained ; 
and in the last place, it tends to pro- 
mote the agglomeration of the indigo. 
Several other processes are then adopted, 
and the indigo is collected in a bag, and 
submitted to pressure, after which it is 
cut with a brass wire into pieces, about 
three inches cube, and dried. 

2. From dried leaves, — ^When indigo 
is to be made from the dried leaves, the 
plant is cut in the same manner as in the 
former process, and the leaves are sepa- 
rated from the stems by threshing. When 
the leaves have been kept for about a 
month, they are then in a fit state for 
the manufacture of indigo. This is done, 
by placing them in about six times their 
bulk of water, and leaving them to mace- 
rate, until a fine green-coloured liquid is 
obtained* This liquid is then carried off 
into the lower cistern, or bearer ; and by 
operations similar to those used in the 
former case, the indigo is prepared iat 
the market. ; 

Dr. Roxbui^b, of Calcutta, oommuni- 
ooted to the Society of Arts an interest- 
ing description of the method of prepar- 
ing the nerium indigo. This is obtained 
frmn the leaves of an elegant middle- 
siEed tree, with a short erect tmnk, from 
one to tw« feet ut diametoi, uid fkcm. 
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twenty to thirty f^et high. The leaves 
are from six to ten inches long, and 
about three inches wide ; and the method 
of obtaining indigo from them, is similar 
to that already described, except th^t 
heat is employed. 

Merchants are accustomed to speak of 
several kinds of indigo, such as the cop- 
per-coloured, the purple, and the blue. 
These varieties may probably be traced 
to the character of the plant from which 
they are extracted, the time of cutting, 
the method of manufacture, and many 
other circumstances, which, although ap- 
parently unimportant, may have a great 
influence upon the product. 

We might here mention a variety of 
interesting chemical experiments, which 
may be made with indigo ; but our space 
will compel us to confine our attention 
to a few facts relative to the use of this 
substance in the arts. 

Indigo is not soluble in water, and yet 
can only be employed as a dye when in 
a liquid state. The blue vats of the dyer 
contain a solution of indigo, formed by 
dissolving it in sulphuric acid, and with 
the action of heat. The cloth is first im- 
pregnated with a mordant, and is then 
immersed in the vat. After having un- 
dergone the various mechanical manipu- 
lations of the dyer, it is washed, either 
in a running stream, or in large quanti- 
ties of water. When the superfluous dye 
has been thus removed, the cloth retains 
a blue colour, more or less intense, ac- 
cording to the strength of the solution of 
indigo in which it was dyed. 

Indigo is but little used in any other 
art than that of dyeing. The starchy- 
maker employs it, to give a blue colour 
to his manufacture, and from it, also, 
two colours are made for artists. One 
of these, sold in cakes under the name 
of indigo blue, is formed simply by mix- 
ing the powdered indigo with gum or 
isinglass, a small quantity of sugar being 
sometimes added. The other colour, 
known in commerce under the name of 
intense blue, and by chemists,, as indigo- 
tine, is a most remarkable and curious 
preparation. If indigo be powdered and 
subjected to a high temperature, a va* 
pour will be given oif, which, on coolings 
will crystallize in the upper parts of the 
vessel. The crystals are of a prismatic 
or needle form, and have externally a 
lustrous copper hue ; but they axe ako 
transparent, and when, viewed against 
the K^ht, have an intense and pure blue 
colour* They arif ground, and Miide into 



cakes by arti^U' eo}ourn(^e$i, an4 pa<»5e39 
a vastly superior tint, and are m^re easily 
used, especiajly by those who paint, in 
water colours, thaii the indigo blue made 
from the raw produce of the f^rme^te4 
leaf.— H. 



THE FIRST FRUITS OF REASON. 

The situation of man on the globe 
he inhabits, and over which he has ob- 
tained the control, is in many respects 
exceedingly remarkable. Compared with 
its other denizens, he seems, if we regard 
only his physical constitution, in almost 
every respect their inferior, and equally 
unprovided for the supply of his natural 
wants, and his defence against the innu- 
merable enemies which surround him. 
No other animal passes so large a portion 
of his existence in a state of absolute 
helplessness, or falls in old age, into 
such' protracted and lamentable imbeci- 
lity. To no other warm-blooded animal 
has nature denied that indispensable co- 
vering, without which the vicissitudes of 
a temperate, and thet vigours of a cold 
climate, are equally im{ya>portable ; and 
to scarcely any has ail^e tl^en so sparing 
in external weaponSt,| ^whether for attack 
or defence. Destitut)^ ^ike of speed to 
avoid, and of arms to r^pel, the aggres- 
sions of his voracious foes ; tenderly sus- 
ceptible of atmospheric influences, and 
unfitted for the coajrs^ atiments which the 
earth aflbrds sponta^e(xusly, during at 
least two-thirds ojf the year, even in 
tempejrate climates, m^an, if abandoned to 
mere instinct, T^oivLj he of all creatures 
the most des^tute and miserable. Dis- 
tracted by t^^ror, and goaded by famine, 
driven to the most abject expedients for 
concealment from his enemies, and to 
the most cowardly devices for the seizure 
and destruction of his nobler prey, his 
existence would be one continued subter^ 
fiige or stratagem; his dwelling would 
be in dens of the earth, in clefts of rocks, 
or in the hollows of trees; his food, 
worms and the lower reptiles, or such 
few and crude productions of the soil aa 
his orsBLfiA could be brought to assimilate, 
varied with occasional relics, mangkd by 
more powerful beasts of prey, or con-^ 
temned by their more pampered choice. 
Remarkable only for the absence of those 
powers and qualities which obtfun fos 
other animals a degree of security and 
respect, he would be disregaided by some 
ana bimted down, by otibers ^ till, after a 
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. few generationi,liiiBpecieiwoiild become 

altogether eitinct, or at best would be 
restricted to a few islands in tropical re' 

S'ons, where tbe warmth of the climate, 
e paucity of enemies, and tbe abund- 
ance of vegetable food, might permit it 
to linger. Yet man is tbe undisputed 
lord of the creation; tie atrongest, the 
fiercest of his fellow creatures. Tbe 
whale, the clepbnnt, the e»sle, and Hit 



tiper, are slaughtered by him, to mipply 
hjs most capricious wants, or trained to 
do him service, or imprisoned to make 
him sport. The spoils of all nature are 
in daily requisition for his most common 
uses; yielded with more or lew resdiness, 
or wrested with reluctance from the 
mine, the forest, the ocean, and tbe air. 
Such are the first fruits of reason. — 
HericMl, 




8 PLAHia. 
The cucurbitaceouB plants, of which 
the cucumber and the gourd are the 
leading examples, form a very natural 
assemblage of individuals, allied to each 
other by marks that are easily recognized 
by the most common observer. The long 
Climbing stem of the white briony, brionia 
alba, with its spiral claspera, and tbe form 
of its green-veined flowers, readily ofier 
to tbe attentive mind an afiinity with the 
cucumber, though one is made the object 
of studious care to the cultivator, and the 
other accounted a wild herb, scarcely 
worth the trouble of being known and 
remembered. But before we enter into 



any particular details respecting the cu- 
curbitaceous family, it will be more re- 
gular to give a concise delineation of 
its distinguishing cbaracterisdcs. The 
most conspicuous part of the flower, 
which some call the corolla, and others, 
th« calyx, is divided into five segments, 
and has a remarkable contraction just 
above tbe eermen, upon the top of which 
it is seated. Some of the flowers yield 
stamens, and the rest pistils; that is, some 
furnish the pollen or fertilizing dust, and 
others, the embryo of the future fruit. 
Gardeners unacquainted with botanical 
discrimination and phraseology, have 
long been able to tell, liy a aingle ^ance, 
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whether the flower is harreu, or likely to 
he followed hy an edihle production in 
the instances of a cucumher and the 
pumpkin. The stamens in the harren 
flowers, are five in numher, and are com- 
hined itito a hundle. The filaments take 
their origin in the contracted part of the 
calyx. The anthers have only one cell, 
and hy their mutual junction, form a 
curious head, like the capital of a pillar, 
which is grooved with double wavy lines. 
The reader is doubtless familiar with the 
external appearance of a blossom belong- 
ing to the cucumber, but if one should be 
at hand at the moment of reading this, 
he will find that it will recompense the 
trouble of a closer inspection. The care 
of the Creator in providing those winding 
cells for the lodgment of the pollen, and 
his economical wisdom, in appointing 
one flower to contribute these fertilizing 
atoms, and another to furnish a receptacle 
for their destination and ultimate sphere 
of usefulness, might suggest some useful 
lessons in reference to the right disposal 
of our time and means. Amid the pro- 
fusion of nature the botanist often traces 
her economy, and what he is sometimes 
inclined, with submission, to* call her par- 
simony, doubtless to remind the careful 
observer that, however copious his means 
may be, a certain degree of thrift and 
circumspection must be used in their 
expenditure. If we closely examine the 
barren flower, we shall find the unfinish- 
ed rudiments of the germen. As in the 
fertile flower, we may sometimes find the 
imperfect stamens, in the shape of mi- 
nute points, at the contracted part of the 
flower. The office of a perfect 'flower is 
to bear all those parts which are neces- 
sary for the production and maturation 
of the fruit. But in the cucurbitaceous 

giants, this oflice is divided betwixt two 
owers, each being required to sustain 
only half the charge of bringing the fruit 
to its final state of preparation. This is 
at once the most simple and philosophi- 
cal method of considering the matter. If 
we look at the flower of the potato (sola- 
num tuberosum) we shall perceive that the 
corolla is below the germen ; but if, for 
the sake of comparison, we turn to a 
fertile flower of tne gourd or cucumber, 
we shall see that the fruit is below the 
flower. These two conditions are ex- 
pressed by saying, that the germen is 
superior in the potato, and inferior in the 
cucumber. The fruit of the cucurbi- 
taceous family comes under the deno- 
mination of a berry ; that is, a mass of 



pulp penetrated with seeds. This berry 
has generally a solid, more or less tough, 
and is sometimes so dense as to acquire 
the consistence of wood by drying. The 
housewife opens a pumpkin for the pur- 

Eoses of the kitchen, and the traveller 
reaks up a water melon to allay his 
thirst: both of them remove the seeds, 
without ever reflecting, perhaps, that, 
while in most other fruits, the seeds are 
attached to a central column, or to walls 
immediately derived from it, in these 
instances they are fastened to the outer 
case which contains them. When the 
systematic writer states in the seriousness 
of scientific phraseology, that the seeds 
are " inserted into lateral or cortical re- 
ceptacles," he announces no more than 
the simple fact, that seeds are about the 
sides of their tenement, instead of being 
ranged about its centre. 

As examples of the cucurbitaceous 
plants mentioned in Scripture, we may 
cite the garden cucumber, so familiar to 
the eye and the palate. The cucumis 
satwa is a native of the East, but of 
which part it is not precisely ascertained ; 
the same is the case with the wheat and 
the vine, and many other vegetables, that 
from time immemorial have been the 
subjects of cultivation. Notwithstanding 
the refreshing savour and perfume of the 
cucumber, it is generally found to be un- 
wholesome, especially when eaten in large 
quantities. This must be ascribed to the 
absence of those natural heats, which the 
sun, in the latitudes of Egypt and Arabia, 
pours down upon vegetation, to ripen 
their juices, and mellow their flavour. 
For in the countries just alluded to, the 
cucumber is not only grateful to the 
taste, but wholesome to the stomach. 
The children of Israel, who were so prone 
to undervalue the present in comparison 
with the past, might well feel a kindling 
desire at the recollection of the cucumber, 
a desire that was stimulated and encou- 
raged by the prospect of the thirsty tracts 
that surrounded them. Does the beHever 
ever look back upon the world, and, for- 
getful of the hard bondage of sin, long 
to taste once more the sweets of pleasur- 
able indulgence? if he does, he should 
remember the awful manner in which the 
Most High punished the slight thus put 
upon his goodness. The same Jehovali 
who has commanded us to renounce the 
enjoyments of the world, has a count- 
less variety of sweets to bestow upon us, 
whenever we have a heart to ask for 
them, and wisdom to use them aright. 
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For it is said, in Paa. xxxvi., that he 
will make us to driiik of the river of his 
pleasures. 

In the same verse (Num. ii. 5.) we meet 
with the noelon, which was in all prohabi- 
lity the water melon, cueurbUa cUrulku, 
See the engraving on p. 384. The 
water melon is about the size of a pump- 
kin, nearly of the sanre form, but of a 
more pleasant green. The inside is of a 
rosy red colour, and abounds with a co- 
pious distilment of refreshing juice. It 
18 at once both meat and dnnk, for the 
juice is so abundant as to allay the great- 
est thirst, though excited by the scorch- 
ing effects of a vertical sun, while the 
fleshy part is very agreeable to the palate, 
and nutritious in the eating. It grows 
upon the driest soils, in fact, exactly in 
those situati(ms where it is most wantiad. 
It grows in the greatest abundance 
throughout Egypt and the Levant, and 
is met with in the Sandwich Islands, and 
others of the Pacific, and in aU the 
warmer parts of America, where the 
writer has often been entertained with a 
piece of the water melon ; it is in general 
the first thing the hostess presents to the 
traveller, as the earnest of his dinner, 
which is to eome by and by. How much 
the parental care of the almighty Crea- 
tor IS set fbrth oftentimes in a single 
vegetable ! Here we have one that, as if 
independent of the soil, drinks the mois- 
ture of the atmosphere, and lays it up 
under the transforming influence of the 
sun, for the use and comfort of man. 

The wild vine, from which the unskil- 
ful young man gathered the wild gourds, 
as we are told in 2 Kings iv. 38 — 41, was 
perhaps the colocynth, or cucumis colo' 
eynthia. The Arabic translators seem 
also to have thought that this was the 
plant, and when we consider that they 
were natives of the regions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Palestine, they will be looked 
upon as competent judges. The colo- 
cynth is a violent purgative, and would 
therefore, in large doses, prove fatal; but 
Qod has given us a caution against its 
effects, by a bitter taste, that is scarcely 
exceeded in the wide range of the vege- 
table creation. The fruit is round, about 
the size of an apple, and of a yellow 
colour, with some variations, both in 
colour and shape. The form of the leaves 
and the climbing nature of the stem, fur- 
nished the reasons why it was called the 
wild vine. It is not easy to say what 
kind of gourd the youth intended to 
gather; for, in tlie language of j^phecy, 



the land lieth waste, so ihat many plants 
that were once perhaps Iuk and flfmrish- 
ing, are now not to be found to guide the 
bc^banist in his researches. Various kinds 
of gourds are used in the same way, that 
is, in the composition of pottage, of which 
the people in warmer climates are ¥e?y 
fona The most agreeable messes that 
we remember to have eaten were dressed 
in this manner. The prophet's direction 
was only a continuation of the procsess, 
the " meal " used in this case to impart a 
consistency to the preparation* Nothing 
miraculous was to be ascribed to the. 
meal ; the harmless nature of the mess 
was the blessed effect of faith in the 
prophet and his disciples. 



TRACES OF THE SABBATH IN ASt^ANTEE. 

SoMB traces of the sabbath are found 
in this part of A&ica. The natives reckon 
time by moons ; and the arbitrary divi- 
sion of weeks, which can only he satis- 
factorily accounted for by tbe original 
institution of the sabbath, was evidently 
known am(»g them before they had an 
opportunity to learn it from Europeans. 
The names of the days in the week, in 
the several branches of the lata or Ash- 
antee (Ashdnti) language, are native 
terms ; and may be traced in the na- 
tional customs backward to reniote an- 
tiquity. The same day of the week 
is not, however, universally observed 
as the sabbath. When Mr. Freeman 
preached at F6munah, and explained 
the Decalogue, Korinohi afiterwards re- 
ferred to the fourth commandment, and 
said he had entertained the belief, that 
God had appointed for each nation its 
own sacred day ; that he had set apart 
one day for the Ashantees, another for 
the Fantees, a different one for the Was- 
saws, and others for other people. He 
could not, of course, support his belief 
by any show of argument ; he had re- 
ceived it by tradition ; and referred Mr. 
Freeman for proof to the wonderful old 
fettshman in the interior, who is sup- 
posed to know all thines, and to be able 
to do all things. But ttie apprehensions 
expressed by several who were pres^it 
at the discussion, that they would ex- 
pose themselves to great danger, should 
they substitute the Christian sabbath for 
their own weekly fetish day, is evidence 
of the influence which their superstitions 
exert on their nainds. 

In all the countries along the coast, 
the vegular fetirii d$.y is Tuesday, the 
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day which is observed by the king <^ 
Ashftntee (As-hanti.) Other days m the 
week are held sacred i^ the bush. On 
this weekly sabbath, or fetish day, the 
people geaerally dress themselves in 
white garments, and wark their faees, 
and scHnetimes their arms, with white 
clay. They also rest from labour. The 
fishermen would expect, that were they 
to go out on that day, the fetish would 
be angry, and spoil their fishing; and, 
in the interior, should a man go into 
his plantation on the sabbath, and by 
chance see a panther or leopard there, 
it would be concluded, that the fetish, 
who knew his intention to labour, had 
sent its messenger, to prevent him from 
carrying his purpose into effect 

The people, moreover, regard their 
natal day with a kind of religious ve- 
neration ; and honour the day of the 
week on which they were born, with 
some of the observances practised on l^ie 
fetish day, or sabbath. — Beeckam, 



THE UNCOMFORTABLE TRAVELLER. 

It was about ten o'clock when I 
entered a night mail, in which there 
were three travellers; one of whom, 
as well as I could judge, by the mo- 
mentary flash of a lantern, which the 
coach agent held at the door as I entered, 
was about thirty years old, and appa- 
rently in rude health ; but he grumbled 
exceedingly at being disturbed from his 
recumbent position, and at the uncom- 
fortableness of the chilling air. The other 
two passengers were elderly females, who 
were sitting both upright and wide awake, 
and not indisposed to conversation. 

I exchanged a civil word or two with 
them, and making a slight apology for 
doing so, drew out a nightcap from 
my pocket, as a preventive agamst the 
piercing wind, and to avoid the un- 

Sleasant pressure of a hat upon my fore- 
ead. 

The wind was from the north-east, 
terribly penetrating, and accompanied 
with frequent showers of sleet, which 
rattled at the windows and upon the 
vooi; and full as the coach was, and 
protected as all of us were with pelisses 
or cloaks, we all complained of the very 
low temperature ; while the ladies ex- 
pressed some compassion for those who 
were outside. 

The gentleman opposite me moaned a 
good deal at intervals ; and I thought, for 
ft tinie» that he waa either su&nog some 



severe bodily paiO) ^ else benevolently 
commiserating the condition of those who 
were so much less favourably circiun* 
stanced than we : it was evident that he 
was ill at ease, from some cause ; and as 
we rolled on, his groanings became more 
frequent, and louder in Uieir expression. 
At length he started up, as if affected by 
a spasmodic impulse, and looking at my 
nightcap steadily, one of the lamps af- 
forded sufficient light for the purpose, 
exclaimed in a peevish tone, that he had 
been very uncomfortable, because his 
servant had not given him his travelling 
cap at starting. I agreed with liim, that 
when a man wished to sleep in a coach, 
a hat was not very comfortable; but 
suggested that a handkerchief would not 
be a bad si:d>8titute for his missing cap ; 
however he did not take my hint, but 
twisted and grumbled, as if he had been 
labouring under a fit of cholio ; while the 
ladies, who sat in their great broad bon- 
nets, which must have completely pre-* 
vented them from leaning backwards in a 
comfortable posture, did not complain at 
all. 

After a while, he got the fidgets in his 
legs, which he said were a great deal too 
long for such a small coach ; and though 
I accommodated him as well as I could, 
by moving my own legs as much as pos- 
sible out of his way, he still complained ; 
and I feared that he might be experi- 
encing some twinges from the gout. 

He then told us, that he was particu- 
larly uncomfortable from want of a cigar ; 
but smoking in the coach was out of the 
question, and therefore the luxurious 
gentleman had no immediate relief in 
this respect. We advanced, at the ordi- 
nary quick pace, amidst that constrained 
and broken conversation in which Eng- 
lish travellers sometimes indulge, if hud* 
died together without previous acquaint* 
ance, for about an hour and a half, when 
another change of horses took place. 
During the brief halt which this occa- 
sioned, I let down the window which was 
next to me, in order to admit a little 
firesh tar, cold as it was, when the cry of 
a child on the roof of the coach, startled 
and distressed me. I inquired of the 
guard, if any unfortunate female was out- 
side on such a dreadful night, and was 
informed that the widow of a coachman 
on that line, who had been killed a few 
weeks before by an overset, had got a 
free seat from the proprietors to London, 
where she was to be admitted into an 
asylum, and that she had an infant in 
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her arms, and a little boy at her side. I 
immediately asked the ladies if they ob- 
jected to my exchange of places with her ; 
and they, with true feminine sympathy, 
eagerly said, " No." The guard was highly 
pleased at my proposition to admit the 
poor woman inside; and she, with an 
invocation of many blessings upon my 
head, descended, as well as the benumbed 
condition of her limbs would permit, and 
took my place inside, while I took hers 
outside. I was never better pleased in 
my life, than when I thus ^ave very de- 
cided comfort to this chilled and delicate 
creature, who, besides the bodily suffer- 
ing which she had been enduring, felt 
torture of mind, from the consideration 
that her infant, though reclining on her 
bosom, with a thin cloak covering, was 
crying from the cold, and that her little 
boy was shivering from the same cause. 

The latter was about twelve years old ; 
he had no great coat, and no warmer 
dress than a corduroy jacket and trowsers ; 
the coachman had deprived himself of 
his oilskin cape to throw over him, and 
that kept off the sleet from his skin, as it 
pattered violently, but it imparted little 
or no warmth to his body ; and his head 
had no better protection than a little 
leather cap, which left the ears exposed, 
until he almost cried with the pain he 
felt in them ; and his feet were as cold 
as his upper extremity, and afflicted with 
chilblains besides. Poor child! though 
his mother had endeavoured to screen 
him from the storm, it beat harshly upon 
him: and it was a dismal thought for 
both of them, that many hours of such 
misery were to be endured, before they 
could reach London. When his mother 
went into the coach, she left her cloak 
with her boy ; and as it was long enough 
to cover even his toes, he was, by com- 
parison, comfortable. ''Osir!" said he 
to me repeatedly, '* I'm getting so warm 
and snug now ;" and a few hotly spiked 
gingerbread nuts which I put into his 
mouth, for he could not hold them in his 
benumbed fingers, rendered the sens- 
ations of his mouth and stomach very 
different from what they had just previ- 
ously been. 

At tlie next changing place, down went 
one of the coach windows, and the gen- 
tleman inside, with some shocking ob- 
servations, indicating that he was very 
uncomfortable inside, desired to be let 
out. Growling terribly, and swearing 
awfully, he mounted to the top, and sat 
down next to me, and told me very 



bluntly that I had no right to put in a 
woman with wet clothes, and a squalling 
brat, to make him uncomfortable. I ad- 
mitted that I might have been out of 
strict rule in so doing, but that I was 
myself the real sufferer by the exchange. 
Having given the " soft answer which 
turneth away wrath," he said no more 
on that subject of his grievances, but 
complaining of his discomfort from want 
of a cigar, daring so many of the past 
hours, he lighted one from another which 
was burning between the coachman's 
teeth, and did not object, when the point 
was suggested by the guard, to let the 
boy follow his mother into the coach for 
an hour or two, merely saying, " I don't 
care where the cur sits." Happy and 
grateful were the mother and the boy ; 
and no wonder, for the change was in- 
deed a comfortable one to them. 

Reader, have you ever been seated, on 
a dreadful night, half clothed, and en- 
tirely wet, on the hard roof of a coach, 
on which you had been fixed during 
many previous hours, trembling with 
every fresh gust of wind, which bore 
with it a piercing shower of rain or sleet, 
and all this, too, without an umbrella to 
shelter you? have you had a child in 
your arms at the same time, a little deli- 
cate darling, for which your heart bled, 
while you could not allay its misery? 
and was your mind all the while agitated 
by sorrow ? and were you, at the saine 
time, without consolation for the past, or 
hope for the future, as to this life; or, 
to look nt the matter in a more usual 
and common-place way, have you been 
on the roof of a coach, but next either of 
the sides, (and therefore overhanging a 
wheel,) overpowered with long-journey- 
ing and want of rest, closing your heavy 
eyelids in spite of you; and yet not 
venturing to sleep, lest you should fall 
off, and be crushed to atoms? Have you 
felt as if even a short slumber would 
be one of the greatest boons you could 
enjoy on earth, as a respite from fatigue 
and misery of body and spirit, and yet 
been conscious that you dare not indulge 
in it ? Or, supposing that you have been 
in a seat of comparative security, just 
behind the coachman, and exactly in the 
centre of the front seat, and that you 
have dropped asleep, have you felt the 
palpitation of heart which a sudden jolt, 
the crack of the whip, or the sound of 
the horn is so apt to produce, when one 
is suddenly aroused from sleep, in a po- 
sition by no means free from danger? 
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and when you have awakened, has it 
been to feel the cold in all its intensity, 
as if "you were about to be frozen to 
death? If you have ever been so cir- 
cumstanced, you can enter into the feel- 
ings of the coachman's widow and her 
boy, when they found themselves safe 
and comfortable, in the very same posi- 
tion in which the luxurious gentleman, 
like the Sybarite on the rose leaf, had 
found himself so uneasy and uncomfortr 
able. 

But my companion, though he was 
smoking himself into a better humour, 
was by no means at his ease, when he 
sat down next me, and the coach was 
pulled up in consequence ; he wanted his 
air cushion from the inside, as his seat 
had been intolerably uncomfortable : this 
satisfied him ; and I ventured, while he 
was puffing away his discontent, to ex- 
press my hope, that he would not have 
reason to regret our joint act of kindness 
to the widow and the child. We had 
given ourselves, it was true, a little tem- 
porary discomfort, to which our strength 
and well-foitiiied frames could submit 
without injury, but we had afforded 
them rest and enjoyment in a high de- 
gree ; and said I to him, at last, for I 
saw that he was beginning to be a little 
ashamed of his testiness, and regard for 
self-indulgence, "Does it signify, my 
dear sir, when we are running rapidly 
through the whole journey of life, if 
we have had a rough stage the more to 
encounter, when the object was to serve 
those who are travelling on the same road, 
and to the same eternity with ourselves ? 
The storms of life will assail us, perhaps, 
during our earthly progress, and the 
winds of adversity beat upon our heads ; 
but how can we solicit shelter for our- 
selves in the time of trouble, if we are 
indifferent to the present necessities and 
hard condition of those who seem to be 
placed in our way, for the very purpose 
of testing our disposition, to that heaven- 
born charity which prompts to the sacri- 
fice of self-indulgences, in order to im- 
part comfort to the miserable, whom the 
Lord has left dependent upon our com- 
passion, and to give us the opportunity of 
doing unto them, as we would, under a 
change of circumstances, that they would 
do unto us ?" 

I much fear, however, from the tone 
and manner of my fellow-traveller, that 
he was too thoroughly selfish to regard, 
in its proper light, the subject in which 
I had been endeavouring to interest his 



feelings and arouse his conscience. He 
was one of those countless thousands, 
who, from never having known privation 
or real suffering, fancy discomfort where 
none in reality exists, and experience 
uneasiness in circumstances which would 
afford to others the highest imaginable en- 
joyment. Can such ungrateful recipients 
of God's blessings expect that the Lord 
will not " visit for these things ?" and is 
it not retributive justice, when those who 
would not stretch forth a hand to a suf- 
fering fellow creature, if it occasion them 
a passing inconvenience to do so, are 
made to feel some measure of Divine in- 
dignation, and brought to experience, in 
their own persons, some of those miseries 
upon which they had looked unmoved, 
when others were the sufferers, but of 
which they are so keenly susceptible, 
when they are so affected themselves ? 

If one half of the world were to change 
situations with the other, even for a short 
time, how much more correct would be 
their notions of comfort and discomfort, 
and how much reason would many of the 
spoiled children of ease and luxury have 
to say, It is good to suffer hardships. How 
many have been brought to see the ex- 
tent of their blessings, by being for awhile 
deprived of them ! 

The travelling cap and the air cushion 
of our fretful coach passenger are, in 
truth, but the representations of many 
artificial indulgences, which the Christian 
despises, if they in any measure occupy 
his thoughts, to the exclusion of the sub- 
stantial objects in which he is most deeply 
interested, or interfere to prevent him 
from thinking how he may best supply 
the actual wants of his fellow creatures, 
and fulfil the law of love. — M. D. 



SCOTTICISMS. 

What strange and laughable mis- 
takes may be committed bjT even the 
most intelligent travellers, when they 
make a few superficial inquiries in pass- 
ing through a new country ! An English 
clergyman, anxious to make himself ac- 
quainted with our customs, and es- 
pecially with Presbyterian opinions, but 
not knowing enough of our dialect to be 
aware that in many parts of the north 
the letter "i" is pronounced like an 
" e,'' stopped one day with some women 
who were collected round a pond of muddy 
water, preparing it, in fact, for steeping 
lint, and inquired anxiously what they 
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were daing. The reply led him to sup- 
|K>»e that some unheard-of ]>enance was 
inflicted in the Highlands in particular 
•easont, as the women replied widi one 
accord, ** We are preparing for lent, 
Sir!'' 

I was amused to be told that old lady 
Perth, indignant at hearing a Frenchman 
speak contemptuously of porridee, angrily 
interrupted mm with an allusion to her 
national horror for frogs, saying, ** Tastes 
differ, sir. Some folks like parritch, and 
others like puddocks !" 

On another occasion, a stranfer was 
amaaed to hear a strict divine, when in- 
tending to inculcate on his congregation 
the propriety <^ hearing a hint properly, 
deliver his advice in these words : '< My 
friends, be ready at all times to take a 
hunt." And I remember seeing an Eng- 
lishman quite perplexed when told at a 
party in Scotland tnat all the guests were 
*'kent people;" not meaning to imply 
that they came from the county of Kent, 
but merely that they were well-known 
personages. 

In Scotland, a sore is called an ** in- 
come ;" and an English tourist would be 
rather perplexed if a beggar came up to 
him, as an old woman did one day to 
me at Portobello, asking charity, with a 
most pitiable countenance, ** because she 
had a great income on her hand." A 
legacy to any charitable fmid is called a 
"mortification;" and you might hear a 
truly benevolent nerson say in tones of 
exultation, that '* he is happy to hear the 
blind have got a great mortification in 
Mr. Smidi's will." If a Scotch person 
says, " Will you speak a word to me ?" he 
m«ans, will you listen ; but if he says to 
a servant, ** I am about to give you 
a good hearing," that means a severe 
scold. — Miss Sinclair*^ Scotland and the 
Scotch, 



TRIFLING WITH TIME. 
Of all the costly things in the worid 
time is the most costly; yet is it the least 
prieed, and the most triced with. No- 
thing is 80 fluctuating in its vahic: at 
one season, the monarch would give his 
glittering diadem for an hour ; at another, 
the beggar would not give a crust from 
his wallet for a day. 

"Though time, the coeval of sin, 
Be a drop of that fathomless sea, 
Which for ever, and ever, and ever has been ; 
Which for ever and ever shall be ;" 

yet we know not how small a portion 



of it may be ours ; and when we refiect 
on. the precariousness of human life, it 
appears extraordinary, that we should 
ever regard time in any other light than 
as a thing of inestinMble value. 

The man who has been unexpectedly 
detained, hastening on board the vessel 
that is getting under weigh for a foreign 
clime ; the mbtor who is unprepared to 
pay the demand due to an inexormUe 
creditor; the wretch, doomed to the 
scaffold, anxiously awaiting a reprieve 
on his dying day ; and the man of plea- 
sure, gasping in his mortal hour, wntng 
with remorse, and all but overwhelmed 
with despair— these know well the value 
of time. There is no trifling with time 
in their several cases ; moments are va- 
lued as minutes, and minutes as hours. 
No folly would seem greater to them 
than that of underrating a single second : 
yet these are only some of the exGeptions 
to the too general rule of trifling with 
time. 

When the prodigal has wasted his sub- 
stance with riotous living, when he has 
recklessly spent his all, how senativ^y 
alive he b^omes to his situation; his 
former abundance se^ns to increase his 
present want. Though fain to fill his 
belly with husks, the food of the swine 
that he tends, yet no man gives unto 
him. Nor is his punishment more tep- 
parent to him than his crime, he sees it 
m all its enormity. <' Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son," Luke XV. 18, 19. 

It was die custom of Louis xvi. of 
France to keep a diary, and every one 
would naturally expect that therein he 
would put down those events which he 
considered to be the most important. 
What a trifling with time, then, does the 
accompanying record set forth, seeing 
that it was written in the beginning of 
those troubles which so soon brought him 
to prison, and placed his head on the 
block. 

The following is the whole of Louis's 
diary for the eventful month of July, 
1789:— 

Wednesday, 1. — Nothing. Deputation 
of the States. 

Thursday, 2. — Got on honeback at the 
Porte du Main, for a stag-hunt at Port 
Royal. One taken. 

Friday, 3. — Nothing. 

Saturday, 4. — Hunted the roebuck at 
fiotart. One taken, and twenty-nine 
killed. 
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Sunday, 5.-«-VeiSpers. 

Monday, 6. — Nothings 

Tuesday, 7. ^Stag-hunt at Port Royal. 
Two taken. 

Wednesday, 8.— Nothing. 

Thursday, 9. — Nothing. Deputation 
of the States. 

Friday, 10. — Nothing. Answer to the 
Deputation x)f die States. 
- Saturday, ll.< — ^Notlung. Departure of 
M. Necker. 

Sunday, 12. — Vespers. Departure of 
Messrs. Montmorenci) St. Priest, and 
La Lucerne. 

Monday, 13.-*-Nothing. 

Tuesday, 14. — Nothing. 

Wednesday, 15. — At a meeting in the 
hall of the States, and returned <»i foot. 

Thursday, 16. — Nothing. 

Friday, 17.— Went to Paris, to the 
Hotel de Ville. 

Saturday^ 18. — ^Nothing. 

Sunday, 19. — Vespers. Return of 
Messieurs Montmorenci and St. Priest. 

Monday, 20. •— Airing on horseback, 
and shooting in the Little Park. Killed 
two. 

Tuesday, 21.— Nothing. Return of M. 
de Lucerne. Stag-hunt at Butart. Car- 
dinal Montmorenci's audience. 

Wednesday, 22. — Nothing. 

Thursday, 23. — ^Nothing. 

Friday, 24. — ^Airing on horseback, and 
shooting at Butart. Killed 13. 

Saturday, 25. — Nothing. 

Sunday, 26. — Vei^rs. 

Monday, 27. — ^Nothing. Stag4iunt at 
Marly. 

Tuesday, 28. — Nothing. Prevented 
from going out by bad weather. 

Wednesday, 29. — Return of M.Necker. 

Thursday, 30.— Nothing. 

Friday, 31. — Kept within doors by rain. 

It was in this month of July, 1789, in 
which we find such " an infinite deal of 
nothing," that the revolution actually 
commenced. The terrible day of the 
fourteenth, when the Basttle was stormed 
by the populace, and the heads of its 
governor, and some of its defenders, pa- 
raded on pikes through the streets of 
Paris, is merely noticed by the word 
" rien," (notlung;) and in the momentous 
«nd agitating scenes which occupied the 
following days, Louis quietly records his 
stag-hunts and shooting-matches at Bu- 
tart and the Little Park, and the quantity 
of game he killed. 

But while we wonder at the extreme 
thoughtlessBess and foUy of this king, 
are we ourselves clear from the charge of 



trifling with time? Kihg Lo«is lived 
more than three years after writing the 
above diary of a month, but we know 
not that our earthly term will be stretched 
out to the length of three hours. We 
may not be occupied in stag-hunting and 
shooting-matches, nor in recording our 
airings on horseback, and the game we 
have destroyed, yet may we be as thought- 
lessly and as uselessly employed. We 
have faculties bestowed upon us of ines- 
timable value; we have opportunities 
granted us to use them to advantage; 
are we, then, leading useful lives, and 
preparing for our latter end? Are we 
promoting the gloiy of God, and the 
welfare of mankind? It will be well 
for us to take heed of the injunction, 
" Walk circumspectly, not as fools, but 
as wise, redeeming the time, because the 
days are evil," Eph. v. 15, 16. And need 
have we with eiurnestness to put up the 
prayer) " Lord, make me to know mine 
end, and the measure of my days, what 
it is; that I may know how frail I am. 
Behold, thou hast made my days as an 
handbreadth ; and mine age is as no- 
thing before thee: verily every man at 
his best state is altogether vanity," Psa. 
xxxix. 4, 5. 



THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 

OuK globe consists of its earthy sla'uc- 
ture ; of the ethereal fluids which move 
upon it and above it; of the watery 
masses and efiusions of the vegetable 
kingdom; and of the animated races. 
It is subjected to the potent and varied 
agencies of the sun and moon. It rolls, 
with undisputed and unsupported free^ 
dom, through a boundless space; and it is 
connected by immediate relations with 
the planets of our system ; more remotely 
with the splendid stars, whose nature 
and numbers . we have not yet ascer- 
tained; and, occasionally, at intervals, 
some of which are recurrent, with the 
rapidly moving comets. These rush sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, for the most 
part, into our visible heavens, by laws, 
and for puiposes yet unknown; rather 
advertising us of their existence, and 
amazing us by their appearance, than ex- 
ercising any perceptible effect, or im- 
parting any knowledge of their composi- 
tion, of the causes of their journey, or of 
the places from which they come, and to 
which they so mysteriously depart. In 
this gnmd system of existence, man is 
the most inteSigent being that is visible 
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to our material sense ; and we have as 
yet no decisive evidence tliat any thing, 
below the Creator, will be ultimately his 
superior. — Sharon Turner, 



THE BUFFALO BULL. 

Mr. Catlin says, " A bull in his wal- 
low," is a frequent saying in this country, 
(North America,) and has a very signifi- 
cant meaning with those who have ever 
seen a buffdo bull performing ablution, 
or rather endeavouring to cool his heated 
sides, by tumbling about in a mud pud- 
dle. 

In the heat of summer, these huge 
animals, which, no doubt, suffer very 
much with the great profusion of their 
long and shaggy hair or fur, often graze 
on the low grounds in the prairies, where 
there is a little stagnant water lying 
among the grass, and the ground under- 
neath being saturated with it, is soft, into 
which the enormous bull, lowered down 
upon one knee, will plunge his horns, 
and at last his head, driving up the earth, 
and soon making an excavation in the 
ground, into which the water filters from 
among the grass, forming for him, in a 
few moments, a cool and comfortable 
bath, into which he plunges like a hog in 
his mire. 

In this delectable laver, he throws 
himself flat upon his side, and forcing 
himself violently around, with his horns 
and his huge hump on his shoulders, 
presented to the sides, he ploughs up 
the ground, by his rotary motion, sink- 
ing himself deeper and deeper in the 
ground, continually enlarging his pool, 
in which he at length becomes nearly im- 
mersed; and the water and mud about 
him mixed into a complete mortar, which 
changes his colour, and drips in streams 
from every part of him, as he rises up 
upon his feet, a hideous monster of mud 
and ugliness, too frightful and too eccen- 
tric to be described. 



MORMONISM AND SOCIALISM. 
The readers of the Visitor will remem- 
ber some articles which appeared in the 
year 1841, exposing the delusions of 
the Mormonites. The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser of the 28th of May, 
says : " Joe Smith, the Mormon prophet, 
has applied for the benefit of the Bank- 
rupt Act. His debts, he states, are 
100,000 dollars. Sidney Rigden and 
Hiram Smith, the other Mormon leaders, 



have also applied." Still more recently, 
the daily papers of this country have an- 
nounced the failure of the Socialist es- 
tablishment, lately formed in the county 
of Hants, after an expenditure of 37,000/. 



INCREASE OF ANIMALCULES. 

An egg of the wheel animalcules is 
often matured in twenty-four hours. 
Ehrenberg made the following in- 
teresting observation, in reference to the 
largest species of this kind, in which the 
time required to develope the eggs is 
much greater than in many others. " On 
November 21, I placed in a jar a young 
hydatina, containing an egg nearly ma- 
ture. I added for its food a drop of a 
liquor containing monads. On the morn- 
ing of the 22nd, the egg had been de- 
posited. On the 23rd, I met with four 
individuals, of which two were fully de- 
veloped. On the morning of the 24th 
there were twenty. The observation 
ceased at this point, as it became too 
difficult to count the numbers which 
thus rapidly increased. In a space of 
seventy-two hours twenty individuals 
had been formed, one only having been 
employed as the stock ; and at this rate 
of increase the numbers would be, at the 
end of ten days, 1,048,576; and this 
number would be quadrupled in another 
day. If only two instead of four, the 
usual number, were produced daily by 
each individual, a million would be called 
into existence in twenty days; and on 
the 24th day we should have 16,777,216 
animalcules. 



SELF-CONCEIT. 
When man has looked before him as 
far as he can, he concludes there is no 
more to be seen ; when he is at the end 
of his line, he is at the bottom of the 
ocean ; when he has shot his best, he is 
sure none ever did nor can shoot better 
or beyond it ; his own reason is the 
certain measure of truth ; his own know- 
ledge of what is possible in nature, though 
his mind and his thoughts change every 
seven years, as well as his strength and 
his features; nay, though his opinions 
change every week, or even every day, 
yet he is sure, or at least confident, that 
his present thoughts and conclusions are 
just and true, and cannot be deceived. — 
Sir W. Temple. 
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THE PERAMBULATOR. 
NORWOOD AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

I HAVE been roaming around this plea- 
sant neighbourhood ; at one time gazing 
on the interesting objects of creation, at 
another, taking a hasty glance at places 
of notoriety ; Beulah Spa, Dulwich Gal- 
lery, and Aubin's School of Industry 
have all been visited ; and now, looking 
around me from this commanding emi- 
nence, I am noting down my wandering 
thoughts. 

It has been a glorious day, and shame 
ought to redden my cheek and oppress 
my heart, if I have been an ungrateful 
partaker of the balmy air, the beauteous 
prospect, and the kindling skies. Not 
yet have the feathered race suspended 
their tuneful songs, nor has the glowing 
sun withdrawn his beams. Insects are 
on the wing, and the golden foliage of 
autumn gives a richness to the spreading 
scene. The hawthorn bushes are laden 
with berries, and the sere and ruddy 
leaves of the oak blend harmoniously 
with the varied tints of shrub and busn 
and tree. This season is called the fall ; 
but the poet sings sweetly in its praise. 

" How call ye this the season's fall, 

That seems the pageant of the year ? 
Richer and brighter far than all 

The pomp that spring and summer wear. 
Red fails the westering light of day, 

On rock, and stream, and winding shore ; 
Soft woody banks, and granite grey. 

With amber clouds are curtain'd o'er. 

The wide, clear waters sleeping lie 

Beneath the evening's wings of gold ; 
And on their glassy breast the sky. 

And banks their mingled hues unfold. 
Far in the tangled woods, the ground 

Is strewn with fallen leaves tliat lie 
Like crimson carpets all around, 

Beneath a crimson canopy." 

Beulah Spa is not without its attrac- 
tions. Its grounds, diversified with lawn 
and woodland scenery, with giots and 
groves, and seats, and shnibs and flowers, 
are a pleasant retreat for leisure and re- 
creation. Pure air may be breathed, 
medicinal water taken, and society or 
seclusion enjoyed. 

Dulwich is famous for two things, its 
college and its gallery of pictures. The 
former was founded in 1617, by Edward 
Alleyn, a comedian ; it is called the Col- 
lege of God's Gift. No governor can be 
appointed whose name is not Alleyn. 
There are many singular arrangements 
and requirements respecting those who 
receive the benefit of the institution. The 
picture gallery contains the splendid col- 
lection of paintings bequeatned by sir 



Francis Bourgeois ; and during the sum- 
mer season the parties who visit it are 
numerous. 

Aubin's School of Industry contains 
near a thousand poor children from dif- 
ferent parishes ; some so young that they 
can hardly walk. The object of the school 
is, to give them a better education than 
is to be obtained in workhouses and asy- 
lums, and especially to instruct them in 
useful callings, that, on leaving the place, 
they may be creditable members of the 
community, and be able to get their bread 
honestly, wherever they may be thrown. 
The different trades of shoemaker, tailor, 
tinman, carpenter, and others, are taught 
the boys, while the girls learn to sew, 
knit, plat straw, make bonnets, and get up 
linen. The elder boys are taught the duties 
of a sailor, and for this purpose mount 
the mast and yards that are provided for 
their accommodation. The school ap- 
pears well conducted; and being in- 
tended as a model establishment, will 
perhaps exert a very extended influence 
over generations yet to come. 

Look where 1 will, I see a varied 
scene. The green fields and grassy 
slopes are diversified with verdant woods 
and handsome mansions. Yonder is the 
church, and farther oil the Cemetery, the 
resting place of the dead, 

A solemn thought my wandering mind controls; 
Their bodies slumber there — where are their souls i 

The hamlet of Norwood is scattered 
around an extensive common, partly in 
the liberties of Lambeth, and partly in 
Croydon. The Horns public-house is yet 
in existence, not actually the noted house 
of olden time, but a more modern one 
erected in its place. There is another 
Norwood between the Hounslow and Ux- 
bridge roads, about eleven or twelve miles 
from London. It is called Northwide, or 
Northwode, that is, the north wood : it 
is in the hundred of Elthorne. 

Croydon and its common are not very 
distant ; the railroad to the places has 
much altered its character. In Dooms- 
day-book Croydon is called Croindone. 
It is surrounded by Streatham, Lambeth, 
Beckenham, Addington, Sandersted, 
Coulson, Beddington, and Mitcham. 

Archbishop Parker, whose learning 
and virtues were almost proverbial, re- 
sided principally at the palace, or ma- 
norial house, near the church. He once 
entertained there, for the space of seven 
days, queen Elizabeth and the whole of 
her court.. 

2 H 
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Mitcliam was once called Michelhatn, 
or the Great Dwelling. At the time of 
the Conqueror's survey, there were two 
manors in Mitcham ; one had heen held 
hy Brictric, of the Confessor ; the other, 
by Lemarus, of king Edward. A small 
common, in the parish of Mitcham, once 
went by the name of Figg's Marsh ; this 
in time became altered to Pig's Marsh ; 
a fact less accordant with taste than with 
familiarity. 

Beddington lies between Croydon and 
Carshalton : in Doomsday-book it is Bed- 
dintone. Some have supposed the name 
to be derived from " Bedding," the Saxon 
term for a bed, or a lodging, and that 
the place was the first stage from Lon- 
don, on one of the then existing high 
roads. Queen Elizabeth paid a visit to 
sir Francis Carew, at Beddington, for 
three days, and the following year she 
paid him another visit. It is in refei^ 
ence to one of these visits that the fol- 
lowing anecdote is told by sir Hugh Piatt. 
" Here I will conclude," says he, " with 
a conceit of that delicate knight, sir 
Francis Carew, who, for the better ac- 
complishment of his royal entertainment 
of our late queen Elizabeth, of happy 
memory, at his house at Beddington, led 
her majesty to a cherry tree, whose fruit 
he had of purpose kept back from ripen- 
ing, at the least one month after all 
cherries had taken their farewell of Eng- 
land. This secret he performed, by 
straining a tent or cover of canvas 
over the whole tree, and wetting the 
same now and then with a scoop or horn, 
as the heat of the weather required ; and 
so, by withholding the simbeams from re- 
flecting upon the berries, they grew both 
great, and were very long before they 
had gotten their cherry colour ; and when 
he was assured of her Majesty's coming, 
he removed the tent, and a few sunny 
days brought them to their full ma- 
turity." 

While noting down these remarks, an 
invalid lady has been carried by on a 
couch, borne on men's shoulders ; she is 
going, I suppose, to her own house from 
that of a friend. How are clouds and 
sunshine, health and sickness, joy and 
sorrow, mingled in our existence! and 
how necessary is it to know, that *' afflic- 
tion cometh not forth of the dust, neither 
doth trouble spring out of the ground," 
Job V. 6. 

I can just catch a glimpse of Carshal- 
ton, a little to the right of Beddington, 



It was once written Aulton, or Old Town. 
In the reign of king John it was called 
Kersaulton, and since then it has been 
called Kersalton, Carsalton, CresaltoDy 
and Kresalton. For the last two cen- 
turies, however, it has possessed its pre- 
sent name. It lies in the hundred of 
Widlington; but I must hurry on to 
Gapham, for even then I shall have to 
reach Wimbledon before the sun declines. 
How delightful it is, in health and spirits, 
to roam thus from place to place, not 
with liberty of limb only, but with true 
liberty of heart, 

To rove with buoyant heart and wondering eye*, 
O'er all creation, ocean, earth, and skies ; 
To love mankind to earth's remotest shore, 
And God with heartfelt gratitude adore. 

It is hard to think that this beautiful 
common of Clapham was once little better 
than a wild morass, with the few roads 
about it almost impassable ; yet such was 
the case. Now, the spot is a lovely one ; 
the air is pure, and in all directions de- 
lightful villas rise around. There are at 
this moment the young ladies of three 
schools promenading the green turf. 
Nurse girls, with infants in their arms, 
are numerous : and many a fond mam- 
ma is gazing on her little ones, mounted 
on their donkey steeds, with their donkey 
drivers to attend them. 

Some of the residences within my view 
have been inhabited by the worthy of the 
world, well known for their benevolence. 
Going about doing good, their hearts and 
their purses were open; for they were 
anxious for the welfare of the souls and 
bodies of their fellow men. The dnce 
Christian-hearted tenant of yonder man- 
sion, by the pool, was beckoned away to 
a heavenly inheritance only a few years 
back. He was a faithful steward of what 
his heavenly Master had committed to 
his hand ; and the message, *' Come up 
hither," was not unwelcome. The other 
day I peeped into the stables, as I walked 
round the premises with a friend, and 
saw a pair of fresh coach horses in their 
new harness, just about to be tried. The 
poor aged brutes, who had drawn their 
master on so many of his kind-hearted 
visits to the poor afflicted, were growing- 
too infirm for their accustomed duties. 
The coachman seemed divided in his 
affections, now looking at his old com- 
rades with sympathy, and now regarding 
his more spirited new acquaintances wi^ 
complacency. 
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Clapbfim, once Clopeham, is in the 
hundred of £ast Brixton, and is thought 
to have had its name from one of its 
ancient proprietors. Osgod Clappa was 
the name of the Danish lord, at whose 
daughter's marriage feast in Lambeth 
Hardicanute died. 

Streatham is at no great distance. 
" Strete " is the Saxon for highway, and 
" ham " is a dwelling. Between Streat- 
ham and Tooting, on the side of a small 
common, is a villa, which once belonged 
to Henry Thrale, esq. Dr. Johnson 
spent much of his time beneath that hos- 
pitable roof. As I came past the place, 
the figure of the learned doctor was be- 
fore me, not only as it is seen in the 
frontispiece of his dictionary, but also as 
it appears in marble in the cathedral of 
St. Paul's. The great lexicographer has 
made society his debtor ; and never do I 
consult his dictionary without feeling a 
grateful sense of my individual obliga- 
tion. Many good writers render a service 
to a part of society, but the author of a 
good dictionary confers a benefit upon all. 

Instances of singular epitaphs may be 
found in most burial places; and the 
chancel of Streatham church has one, 
wherein the bereaved husband is made 
to declare, that though he lived ten thou- 
sand years, he could not speak sufficiently 
in praise of his departed partner. The 
grave is, of all places, the most unsuit- 
able to indulge in extravagant praise of a 
human being. A great many commend- 
able things might be said of a good wife 
in ten minutes, but ten thousand years 
devoted to such a purpose, would indeed 
seem to set forth a pattern of per- 
fection, altogether unattainable by fallen 
humanity. How much more striking, 
solemn, and suitable, than such lavish 
commendation, would be the simple in- 
scription over the resting-place of a vir- 
tuous and Christian woman, ^' I heard a 
voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in tlie 
Lord," Rev, xiv. 13 ; or, "The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord," Job i. 21, 

And this is Wimbledon ! The place is 
crowded with associations. In this neigh- 
bourhood once lived the celebrated states- 
men Pitt, Home Tooke, Fox, Sheridan, 
and many others. Here they forgot, for 
a season, their political animosities, al- 
lowing their party spirit a temporary re- 
pose ; and here royalty retired from 



kingly cares. The spirit of by-gone times 
seems to be present; lor yonder goodly 
oaks and elms, clothed with grandeur 
and beauty, have been gazed upon by 
the parties I have named. 
. Wimbledon was an ciently spelledjWym- 
baldon and Wimbledon. This may have 
been from an owner of the land, " Don " 
being the Saxon for a hill. The place is 
in the western division of Brixton hun- 
dred. At the south end of Wimbledon 
common was an encampment with a sin- 
gle ditch, enclosing about seven acres of 
ground. It is said that Ossac and Cnebba, 
two of the generals of Ethelbert, were 
killed here. Ethelbert was defeated by 
Ceaulin, king of the West Saxons. In 
Camden's time the encampment went by 
the name of Bensbury. There was a 
tradition, which gained much credence 
at one period, namely, that a certain well 
of water on the common, even in the 
severest winter, was never frozen over. 
When once a tradition has rooted itself 
in the belief of a neighbourhood, it is not 
soon eradicated ; it is only when it is 
doubted that it excites investigation. 

There is in the churchwarden's account 
at Kingston the following record : " 1599. 
Paid for mending the ways when the 
queen went from Wimbledon to Nonsuch, 
twenty pence." Money had a very differ- 
ent value then to what it now possesses. 
What would the Telfords and M'Adams 
of the present day do for twenty pence ? 

In years gone by, on the death of any 
freeholder in this manor, the lord was 
held entitled to his best horse, saddle, 
and bridle, as well as his spear, sword, 
and boots ; and if he died possessed of 
any armour, that also became the pro- 
perty of the lord. Such a custom marks 
a striking difference between ancient and 
modem times. 

But the sun is now setting ; a solemn 
monitor, not to me only, but to the world. 
And will it be that the glowing orb yon- 
der will go down for the last time setting 
in darkness ? Yes ! but the kindling 
skies will be surpassed in glory, and the 
redeemed of the Lord shall see a light 
and a brightness ^' above the brightness 
of the sun," when they behold him face 
to fkce in his eternal kingdom! Well, 
then, may we press on eagerly to re- 
deem the time, Eph. v. 16. Well may 
we say to. ourselves, in the language of 
the New Zealand chief, '' Make haste ! 
make haste ! for my sun is fast going 
down I" 
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THE MOUNTAIN PLANTAIN. 

We met with this species only at some 
few of the Society Islands, and at Santa 
Christina, Marquesas. Its Tahitian name 
is fei, its Marquesan, huitu. It is never 
cultivated, but grows in great abundance 
in the moist and sheltered ravines of 
mountain-lands, forming extensive ^oves 
that are elegantly contrasted with the 
wild character of the surrounding high- 
land vegetation. In growth and size it 
resembles the cultivated species of the 
lowlands. The herbaceous stalk has, ex- 
ternally, a dark marbled appearance, and 
its internal pithy structure is loaded with 
a pink fluid, of very astringent taste. The 
leaves do not differ materially from those 
of the common plantain, excepting in the 
arrangement of their nervures. 

The most remarkable peculiarity in 
this tree, is the position of its flower 
spike, which instead of nodding over the 
trunk, as in the plantain of the plains, 
stands erect in the centre of the crowning 
tuft of leaves, and has a footstalk of suffl- 
cient size and strength to support the 
weighty cluster of fruit in this less con- 
venient position. Each tree bears but 
one bunch of fmit, of which the average 
weight is the same as that of the cul- 
tivated kinds, although each individual 
fruit is larger, more obtuse, and when 
ripe, of a bright orange colour ; the pulp 
is very yellow, and notwithstanding its 
uncultivated state, contains no fertile 
seeds.* This fruit, when only just ripe, 
is acrid and unpalatable in the raw state, 
and when cooked, is not very agreeable 
to Europeans; but when "dead-ripe," it 
may be enjoyed even in the raw state, and 
when roasted, is a very wholesome and 
luscious food. 

These differences lead European navi- 
gators in the Pacific, to entertain so many 
different opinions respecting the merits of 
the species as an esculent. It is the 
daily food of the natives of Raiatea, and, 
together with the bread fruit, affords their 
principal vegetable sustenance. The So- 
ciety Islanders distinguish several varie- 
ties of the tree, but two only came under 
my own observation : the one named 
potia, bearing a very large globular fruit ; 
the other producing a berry which, when 
ripe, has the same pale colour as the 
banana. 

When the fei tree has perfected its fruit 
it perishes ; and is succeeded by a scion 

* The 'vrild plantain of the eastern hemispliere 
has been found to produce large and fertile seeds. 



from its own roots ; its increase^ver the 
land it inhabits is also efiected by solens, 
or offsets.— /*. B, Bennett, 



SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 

CHINESE CUSTOMS AND LITERATURE. 

No. VIII, 

THE PIPE. 

"They are like unto children sitting 
in the market place, and calling one to 
another, and saying. We have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced ; we 
have mourned to you, and ye have not 
wept," Luke vii. 32. 

This proverb marks out two seasons, 
which are the inverse of each other, a 
time of rejoicing, and a time of mourn- 
ing. The anniversary of some national 
deliverance, the ingathering of the com 
and the vintage, or some gracious inter- 
position of Providence, stirred up the 
people of a neighbourhood to acts of joy 
and festivity. It was then incumbent 
upon all to share in the general cheer- 
fulness and merry-making, and those 
who refused to do so were regarded as 
sullen and devoid of humanity. ** We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not 
danced ;" we found nothing in your con- 
duct that was responsive to out own: 
while our hearts were glad and buoyant, 
ye maintained a peevish and melancholy 
silence. 

In times of distress and humiliation, 
bereavement, or general calamity, the in- 
habitants of the village went out of their 
doors, and awakened the echo in the dis- 
tant hills by their loud wailings. Then 
they who declined to take up the strain 
and join in the mournful chorus, were 
looked upon as persons who had not sa- 
gacity enough to reflect, that misfortime 
is the common lot of man ; nor any feel- 
ings to be moved in sympathy for others. 
" Wc have mourned to you, and ye have 
not wept." The joys and prospects of 
the gospel can never charm some men, 
neither can the self-denial and mortifica- 
tion of a true repentance affect them. 

But our business, in the present paper, 
is with the joyous part of this saying; 
and we may remark, in the first place, that 
the pipe was the emblem of joy and hap- 
piness. This we gather from the pro- 
verb, which our Saviour in his conde- 
scending familiarity thought fit to em- 
ploy : " We have piped," or we have been 
glad, but ye were not merry. Now the 
Chinese regard the pipe, or flute, in the 
same light. 
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A boy, mounted on a buffalo and play- 
ing on a pipe, may sometimes be seen 
going forth at the approach of evening, 
to call home the herd of buffaloes. But 
this mode is practised only in times of 
great peace and prosperity. If, there- 
fore, in passing over the hills and valleys 
of China, the traveller should hear the 
flute as it warbles the wild notes of the 
country, he might infer, that the villagers 
had enjoyed many years of plenty ; and 
from the long continuance of their tran- 
quillity, had been taught to consider them- 
selves far from the alarms of war. 

The flute seems to have been a very 
ancient instrument, and was invented, 
perhaps, at the time when men first 
began to tend their flocks and herds. A 
breeze blowing into the aperture of a 
broken reed would suggest the idea of its 
musical powers. And as the shepherds 
and herdsmen had much leisure, which 
they were desirous of filling up, in some 
way that did not interfere with the tend- 
ance of their cattle, they were easily led 
to imitate the effects of the wind upon 
the reed, by blowing into it themselves. 
In the course of their experiments, they 
discovered that a difference in length 
occasioned a difference in the pitch of 
the sound, and that holes in the reed 
had the same effect. And hence we 
have the origin of the flute, which at first 
had but a few holes. In the forty-eighth 
volume of the " Leke," a work which 
gives a minute account of the ancient 
usages of the Chinese nation, a figure of 
a flute with three holes is given, and 
called yo, and is designated by one of 
the undecomposable elements of the lan- 
guage. This last circumstance proves the 
high antiquity of the instrument, as it 
is apparent that it was coeval with the for- 
mation, not merely of the written charac- 
ter, but of the oral signs, or words, which 
constituted the medium of communica- 
tion between the first inhabitants of the 
country. 

In the Chinese flute there is a chink 
just below the upper end, which corres- 
ponds with a narrow perforation in the 
end itself. An instrument very much 
like this is still in use among the Welsh 
peasantry, and is the relic of the old 
English flute, a bee. The invention of 
an embouchure, or hole for the mouth, 
is more recent than that of the flute 
itself.* This was the case among the 

* The German flate is filled by an embouchure, 
the old English flute at the end. Modern Chinese 
flutes are like the German flute. 



Chinese, as well as among some of our 
ancient progenitors. '*At the dance 
and the mask the yo or pipe, is always 
in use," says the authority cited in the 
" Leke." " As soon as the pipe is played, 
the dance begins." 

''And all the people came up after him, 
and the people piped with pipes, and re- 
joiced with great joy, so that the earth 
rent with the sound of them," 1 Kings 
i. 40. 

In this passage the sound of the pipe 
and shouts of public rejoicing are coupled 
together. It is therefore highly confirm- 
atory of what has been said in the fore- 
going paragraphs. We have three things 
braced together in the narrative, a king, 
pipes, and rejoicing. In the ancient 
court diversion of the Chinese, we saw a 
king, the pipes and dancing cast into 
one assemblage. It is plain then, that 
the. Jews, who followed Solomon, en- 
deavoured to please him very nearly in 
the same way that the courtiers in 
China sought to soothe and delight their 
master. 

The antiquity of the pipe is referred 
to in Ezek. xxviii. 13. " The workman- 
ship of thy tabrets and of thy pipes 
was prepared in the day that thou wast 
created. From the foundation of Tyre, 
the pipe had been the emblem of her 
rejoicing, and the pledge of her pros- 
perity. She had been merry from the 
day in which her political existence had 
been created. In Isa. v. 12, the "pipe is 
enumerated with the guitar, lute, and 
tabret. 

" Therefore mine heart shall sound for 
Moab like pipes, and mine heart shall 
sound like pipes for the men of Kir- 
heres," Jer. xlviii. 36. The Chinese 
unite two flutes together so as to secure 
a concord of two sounds at the same 
time. Several of these are figured in a 
curious work of the Chinese entitled the 
Urh Ya. They are laid upon the music- 
stand to add to their effect. The prophet 
compares the sympathies he felt for the 
devoted Moabites, to the consenting effects 
of these two flutes. Sympathy is beauti- 
fully illustrated in physics, where two 
sonorous bodies happen to be at some 
harmonic interval from each other, and 
are made to utter their notes at the same 
time. G. T. L. 

A HINT TO PEDESTRIANS. 

We were six or seven days in perform- 
ing this march; and it gave me a good 
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opportiuiity of testing the muscles of mj 
legs, with a number of half breeds and 
Frenchmen, whose lives are mostly spent 
in this way, leading a novice a cruel and 
almost killing journey. Every rod of our 
way was over a continuous prairie, with 
a verdant green turf of wild grass of six 
or eight inches in height ; and most of 
the way enamelled with wild flowers, and 
filled with a provision of strawberries. 

I got on for a couple of days in tolera- 
ble condition, and with some considerable 
applause ; but my half-breed companions 
took the lead at length, and left me, with 
several other novices, far behind, which 
gave additional pangs ; and I, at length, 
felt like giving up the journey, and throw- 
ing myself upon the ground in hopeless 
despair. I was not alone in my misery, 
however, but was cheered and encouraged 
by looking back and beholding several of 
our party half a mile or more in the rear 
of me, jogging along, and suffering more 
agony in their new experiment than I 
was suffering myself. Their loitering, 
and my murmurs, at length, brought our 
leaders to a halt, and we held a sort of 
council, in which I explained that the 
pain in my feet was so intolerable, that I 
felt as if I could go no further ; when one 
of our half-breed leaders stepped up to me, 
and addressing me in French, told me, 
that I must ^'tum my toes in," as the 
Indians do, and that I could then go on 
very well. We halted a half hour, and 
took a little refreshment, whilst the little 
Frenchman was teaching his lesson to the 
rest of my fellow novices, when we took 
up our march again ; and I soon found, 
upon trial, that by turning my toes in, 
my feet went more easily through the 
grass ; and by turning the weight of my 
body more equally on the toes, (enabling 
each one to support its proportionable 
part of the load, instead of throwing it all 
on to the joints of the big toes, which is 
done when the toes are turned out,) I 
soon got relief, and made my onward 
progress very well. I rigidly adhered to 
this mode, and found no difficulty on the 
third and fourth days, of taking the lead 
of the whole party, which I constantly 
led until our journey was completed— 
Catlin, 



OLD HUMPHREY ON OLD TIMES. 
To bewail the lamentable changes that 
have taken place in the world, and to 
speak in praise of old times, is a kind of 



charter which has long been enjoyed by 
old people. Finding that we cannot 
figure away as we once used to do, we 
fondly turn to times and seasons when 
we showed ourselves off to better advan- 
tage. This was done by those who went 
before us, and will, no doubt, be done by 
those who shall follow after. 

This inclination on the part of age to 
run back half a century, or perhaps three 
score years, is not confined to any par- 
ticular class of people. It may be ob- 
served in rich and poor, whether they 
live in town or country. *' Times are 
not as they have been !" '' Things are 
very different now, to what they once 
were!" and, '* Matters are come to a 
pretty pass now a-days," are expressions 
that most aged people have occasionally 
in their mouths. True it is that they get 
laughed at for them, and that they do not 
always make converts to their opinion ; 
but for all this, their opinion is most 
tenaciously entertained. 

To own the truth, there is a kind of 
** caste" among aged people which never 
will or can be given up. It is dear to ns, 
and we cling to it till the day of our 
death. We say to ourselves, ** Yoimg 
people are stronger than we are, and we 
acknowledge it; but we are wiser than 
young people are, and they ought to ac- 
knowledge this in their turn." Whether, 
therefore, we express it or not, it is a 
settled thing that dur ^* caste," is a 
grade higher than theirs. A. young fox- 
hunting squire in his scarlet coat, who 
has a few thousands a year, may give 
himself what airs he pleases, and pass by 
his aged tenant with disdain; but the old 
man, if a kind-hearted one, will be sure 
to mutter to himself, " Poor fellow ! 
he has not cut his wise teeth yet ; he 
will know better by-and-by." And if he 
be not kind-hearted, his language will be 
somewhat stronger. 

You have heard old people, no doubt, 
indulge themselves in praising the days 
gone by, and in dispraising more modem 
times. When past times and present 
times are put into the scales by them, 
past times are sure to be ftill of tale and 
weight, and present times are equally 
sure to kick the beam. 

" Fine doings, now a days!" cries the 
village dame, sitting in her old arm 
chair, with a stick in her hand, and a 
pair of spectacles on her nose. " Fine 
doings! I have seen times that I shall 
nevey s^e again, more*s the pity — 
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farmers had hard hands then, and dressed 
like farmers, not booted and spurred, and 
mounted on blood horses, as you may see 
them now. Their sons held the plough, 
and knew nothing of the boarding school ; 
their daughters milked the cows, and 
tended the dairy, and. never saw a harp- 
sichord in their lives. Farmers' wives 
were not these fine ladies, but took their 
own poultry to market, mounted on their 
dobbins. Eggs yrere three dozen for a 
shilling, and fresh butter sixpence a 
pound !'* 

" Those were the times,*' observes the 
grey haired hairdresser, whose shaking 
fingers can hardly handle his scissors. 
•* There has never been much good 
among us since people left oflfhair-powder. 
I have had as many as a dozen wigs 
on my blocks at once in a morning, all 
wanted in a hurry, and as many gentle- 
men and ladies to attend at their own 
houses. Men looked like men in those 
days, not like the scarecrows they do 
now." 

" Ah," exclaims the old citizen, who 
wears his few remaining hairs powdered 
and tied in a small tail, and who con- 
tinues to attend his warehouse from ten 
to four, though he is worth a hundred 
thousand pounds, " Business is not what 
it used to be. Things are sadly changed 
of late for the worse. Profits are less, and 
risk is greater. More money was to be 
made in a month when I first began 
business, than can be made in a year 
now." 

" It had not used to be so !" cries out 
the white headed grandfather, in re- 
proving his graceless grandson for. his 
pert behaviour to his parents. " When 
I was a boy, I durst as well have eat my 
own fingers as answered my father and 
mother in that manner; but lads are men 
now, before they have half a dozen hairs 
on their chins. No respect! no duty! 
no filial afiection! the times are clean 
altered. Old men know nothing now- 
a-days, and youngsters know every 
thing!" 

" Talko' fishin," says the Nor thumber- 
landshire fisherman, " there's no sic fishin 
in Coquet now, as when I was a lad. It 
was nowse then but to flung in and pull 
them out, by twees-es and threes-es, if 
ye had sae mony heuks on ; but now, a 
body may keep threshin' at the water a' 
day atween Halystane and Weldon, and 
hardly catch three dizen, and mony a 
time not that About fifty year syne, I 
mind o' seein trouts that thick i' the | 



thrum, below Rothbury, that if ye had 
stucken the end o' your gad into the 
water among them, it wad amaist hae 
studden upreet." If so be that my readers 
are strangers to the Northumberland dia- 
lect, I would fain let them know that the 
" thrum" means the confined part of a 
stream, and that a ** gad" is a fishing 
rod." 

In this way it is, that we greybeards 
give vent to our emotions, confirming one 
another in opinions which the older we 
grow, the closer we hold. I am not 
aware that much mischief can arise from 
our high estimation of days gone by; but 
I do wish that youth and age thought 
more favourably than they do of each 
other. 

The prepossession in favour of age, on 
the part of old men, is pretty much re- 
versed in the opinion of young men. 
Now my opinion is, that old men should 
give way a little, and not take it for 
granted, that judgment and wisdom can- 
not enter a head whose brows are not 
graven with age. We should not write 
the matter down as a Medean and Per- 
sian law, that old things are better than 
new. Remember the words of Holy 
Writ, " Say not thou. What is the cause 
that the formeT days were better than 
these?" (nor. Why are the present better 
than the former ?) " for thou dost not in- 
quire wisely concerning this," Ecc. vii. 
10. The question shomd not be, Are the 
times better? but. Are we better? Not, 
Are we making fortunes? but. Are we 
making progress on our way to heaven ? 
What can it matter to us, who have so few 
sands remaining in the glass of life, whe- 
ther we are great or little, figures or ci- 
phers, somebodies or nobodies, in the esti- 
mation of others ? We have had our day, 
and ought to be thankful; and we ought, 
also, to be willing that others should 
have their day too. 

But while I thus speak, it appears rea- 
sonable that young men should give way 
a little too, and not be over hasty in con- 
cluding, that a man has no further busi- 
ness in the world, merely because he 
speaks slowly, walks softly, and thinks 
more deeply than he used to do. With a 
little bearing and forbearing, youth and 
age, young men and old men, may go on 
very well together ; but without this for- 
bearance, we rudely jostle one another, 
and sadly tread on each other's toes. 

He who would receive respect, be he 
young or old, should be willing to pay it, 
while a knowledge of our own infirmities 
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should render us very compassionate to- 
wards all around. Oh, that we could at 
all times, in the midst of our preposses- 
sions and prejudices, ** abhor that which 
is evil," and "cleave to that which is 
good!" "Be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love," and in 
honour prefer one another^ Rom. xii. 9, 
10. 



read ; and sound wholesome food, in the 
shape of useful information, will surely 
be no more dangerous for them than the 
trash or the poison which others are sure 
to offer them." — From the Rev. J. H. 
Gumey*8 Lecture to the Lutterworth 
Mechanics* Institute, 



A LITTLE LEARNING. 

We are sometimes met with the cry 
that " a little learning is a dangerous 
thing." An unhappy line of a popular 
poet has passed into a provero with 
numbers who find it much easier to 
quote than to reason, and has done good 
service in its time for the friends of po- 
pular ignorance. Our reply is a ready 
one, " We know it ; knowledge, when it 
is shallow or superficial, always has some 
perils attending it; it must be so; but 
we never yet could find out why it is 
more dangerous to working men than to 
others. We all of us have a little learn- 
ing. Very few of us pretend to much. 
The deep philosophers, the ripe scholars, 
the profound reasoners, the men of uni- 
versal knowledge, are but few amongst 
us at present. We do not pretend to 
rank ourselves among the number. The 
good people who love this line of poetry 
so well are almost all, probably all of 
them, men x)f little learning, some of 
very little ; yet what they have they 
would not choose to part with ; they 
never think to do the world much harm 
with it; such as it is, it amuses them- 
selves, and is hardly dangerous perhaps 
to others." Or we might give another 
answer, " If a little learning is dan- 
gerous, the best thing to do, surely, will 
be to make it more. We think there is 
too little already, and hope that things 
will mend as our store gets increased. 
We do not know how it will be made to 
appear that we have given just enough 
hitnerto, and not too much; that the 
point we have gained is precisely the 
point at which we ought to stop. In 
the last century, many of our mechanics, 
and almost all our common labourers, 
could not read. The little learning pro- 
verb should have been applied then. It 
is rather late in the day now. When we 
have made our population a reading po- 
pulation, surely it can do them no harm 
to put good books before them; for books 
of some sort they are sure to get and 



ROMAN SENTINELS. 

When Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
disinterred, the skeletons of Roman sen- 
tinels are said to have been found stand- 
ing at their respective posts ; the bones 
of the dead, the memorials of the resolute 
fidelity of the living. There they stood, 
simply because they had received their 
orders to stand ; and not all the accumu- 
lated horrors of that tremendous day, 
when amid portentous darkness, thunder- 
ings, and lightnings, and earthquakes; 
boiling streams, and suffocating vapours ; 
strange sights, andstrangersounds, — those 
two cities, like another Sodom and Go^ 
morrah, were buried beneath falling 
ashes, or engulfed in a fiery deluge ; not 
all the horrors of that tremendous day 
could shake in them the soui of the stub- 
born Roman, or conquer the force of the 
discipline by which tlie man was absorb- 
ed in the soldier. When all was in mo- 
tion around them, the instinctive love of 
life hurrying every living thing from the 
devoted spot, these breathing statues re- 
mained unmoved amid " the war of ele- 
ments," and died at their posts; and after 
the lapse of seventeen centuries, they are 
brought forth to light; an example of 
heroic constancy worthy of a better service 
than that of Rome and despotism ; for if 
we cannot eulogise the wisdom of so use- 
less a self-devotion, we cannot but ad- 
mire the unfailing stedfastness of even 
mistaken duty. — Wardkiw. 

THE GREENLANDERS. 
As the Greenlanders acquire the most 
and best of their sustenance from the 
bosom of the sea, therefore many or most 
of them place their elysium in the abysses 
of the ocean, or the bowels of the earth, 
and think the deep cavities of the rocks 
are avenues leading to it. There, as 
they imagine, dwell Torngarsuk and his 
mother; there a joyous summer is per- 
petual, and a shining sun is obscured by 
no night ; there is the fair limpid stream, 
and an abundance of fowls, hshes, rein- 
deer, and their beloved seals ; and these 
all to be caught without toil, — Cranlz, 



THE PERSIAK KING. 
The above engraving of the enthrone- 
ment of a Persian sovereign is from an 
ancient sculpture. Many of these, re- 
lating to Peraio, are found at Persepolia. 
There id evidence that thej' belong lo tlie 
period wben aomeof the kings mentioned 
in the inspired writings of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, bare rule. The engraving illus- 
trates the manners and customs of that 
time. The monarch appears in the dress 
which the Persian court adopted from the 
Medea, and occupies a high seal, not 
unlike the carved chairs diat may still 
sometimes he seen in old foBly man- 
sions. Hia right hand holds the golden 
sceptre, to which there is an allusion in 
the book of Esther, and hie Jeftlhe sacred 
vase, which, like the orb of our kings, 
was a royal distinction. On the ground 
incense hums before him in two cenaers, 
which are placed between the monarch 
and a person who seema to be an ambas- 
sador, and who stands with his hand 
raised to his mouth, in a respectful pos- 
ture. Behind him stands a muffled at- 
tendant. On the other side, behind the 
royal seat, ia an eunuch, bearing a Ry- 
flap, one of the insignia of royalty, in one 
hand, and tvhit appears to be a handker- 
chief in the other. Farther back are two 
armed guards of different corps. Such 
was the style in which we may suppose 
the captive Jews beheld "the great king," 
when admitted to the royal presence. 

NOVEMDEB, 1S42. 



In my youthful days, with my memory 
and imagination well stored with tales of 
chivalry, ofharona bold, of armed knights, 
and tilta and tournaments, I viaited this 
place; and now again am I standing at 
the base of Cesar's tower. 

I can remember entering the great 
gatehouse by moonlight, and exploring 
the court and the roofless halls, and the 
under-ground dungeon -like chambers. 
The dark buttresses and gloomy towers 
were at one moment lit up by the titful 
moonbeams, while at the next they were 
wrapt around with gloomy shadows. 

Then came upon my youthful fancy 
the spirit of other days, when these sul>- 
stantial walls were tenanted ; a blending 
of different eras and customs, wherein 
ons, and armed men 
ngled. The baran 
and his bold retainers came before me; 
the white-headed seneschal and the grey- 
haired harper. The criea of the herald, 
the clangour of the trumpet, the clashing 
□f the arms, the rush of the combatants, 
and the loud shout of the admiring spec- 






The ! 



changed, and the louruay gave place to 
the feast ; the board was heaped with 
goodly vianda, and knights and peerless 
dames sat side by side ; and the mmstrera 
lay prevailed, together with the peal of 
mirth and revelry. 
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How lonely is the place ! The solitude 
is almost sadness; for I hear no sound, 
and I see no moving thing. The clouds 
are motionless in the sky ; and not a leaf, 
among the verdant mass of ivy that 
adorns the towers, is stirring. 

I remember a frowning pile of stones 
at yonder angle, that used to threaten 
the sp^tator as he stood beneath it, for 
its summit largely overhune its base ; but 
it is gone now : no doubt, it toppled over 
years ago. It strikes me, too, that the 
ruin is somewhat lower, or the ground 
it stands on somewhat higher than it was, 
but this may be my fancy. The whole 
pile to me appears more ased than for- 
merly. If Kenilworth looks older than 
it did, then how must it be with me ? If 
these massy stones have felt the touch of 
time since 1 beheld them, no marvel that 
the same finger should have left its im- 
press en my feebler frame ; but we are 
slow to perceive our own infirmities. 

There is an impressive solemnity about 
the scene. That these huge blocks of 
stone, this massy fabric, that one might 
have thought to be almost as durable as 
the "everlasting hills," should crumble 
in desolation, is an arresting thought : this, 
whether I will or not, presses on my re- 
flections the mutability, of man; pro- 
nouncing, as it were, the words audibly, 
" Pass the time of your sojourning here 
in fear," 1 Pet. i. 17. Yes, I am indeed 
the creature of a day, and that day is the 
gift of Him " in whose hand is the soul of 
every living thing, and the breath of all 
mankind," Job xii. 10. May its moments 
show forth his praise ! 

I feel a stronger disposition to stand 
still and reflect, than to walk about and 
admire ; and yet I cannot gaze on the 
ruin without indulging my fancy. 

Hoary ruin, 
Thou hast outlived the customs of thy day, 
And 'mid the ravage of revolving years 
Art now the spectacle of modem tiroes. 
Yet, though thy balls are silent; though thy 

bowers 
Re-echo back the traveller's lonely tread ; 
Again imagination bids thee rise 
In all thy dread magnificence and strength; 
Thy drawbridge, foss, and frowning battlements; 
Portcullis, barbican, and donjon tower. 

When brought into contact with these 
«trong-holds of feudal ages, we draw on 
the resources of memory, and get toge- 
ther all that we can remember to have 
read of castles^ that our associations may 
:give an interest to the scene. Much have 
I read of castles, that is mingled, in most 
admirable confusion, in my recollection ; 



out of which I can collect very little that 
will serve my present purpose. During 
the times of the Britons, castles were not 
of a durable kind, so that they fell into 
ruin ; but after the Norman conquest, 
castles abundantly increased; so much 
so, that towards the end of Stephen's 
reign, there were, it^is said, upwards of 
1100. 

Castles were dwelling places as veil as 
fortresses. As the feudal system gained 
ground, they became manors, and the 
governor was lord of the manor. Castles 
were built of stone, surrounded by thick 
high walls, by way of defence, with works 
of different kinds. Pint came the barbi- 
can, or watch tower, rhis was an out- 
work, fmd constituted the entrance of the 
castle, having a drawbiridge over the 
ditch. Next was iM ditch or Qioat ; and 
then the wall of the outer )iallium, with 
a parapet. The wall was high, and 
flanked with towers. The outer ballium 
followed in order. This was the space 
within the outer wall. Here were lodg- 
ings and wells of water, and sometimes a 
monastery. An artificial mount, in many 
castles, rose from the ballium, and com- 
manded a view of the surrounding coun- 
try. The wall of the inner ballium di- 
vided the two balliums. All castles had 
not an inner ballium; but when there 
were two balliums, the lodgings and wells 
of water were in the inner one. The 
keep, or dungeon, was the citadel or 
strong-hold of the place, it was built with 
massive stones, much thicker than the 
other parts, and occupied an eminence in 
the centre. It was usually a high sqnare 
tower, iwaning up four or five stories, 
with a tIR-et at each comer, and a wind- 
ing staircase in each turret. Here the 
governor of the castle had his gloomy 
state rooms, with embrasures or chinks 
in the wall, growing less as they receded 
inwards, through which arrows from the 
long or the cross bow might be dis- 
charged. Castles have been, top often, 
strong-holds of oppression, injustice^ cni- 
elty, and licentiousness. 

I have loitered through the ruins, 
ascended the towers, descended the un- 
der-ground chambers, mused in the courts, 
and nave just plucked a flower that was 
growing at my feet. In the reign of Ed- 
ward the first, that wealthy nobleman, 
Roger de Mortimer, established a ** round 
table " at Kenilworth ; and here, in this 
solitary, silent, and roofless hall, where I 
now am standing, a hundred knights, in 
chivalric pride, seated with a htindred fair 
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ladies ftt the banquet, have passed round 
the wine cup in courtly glee. These walls 
have rung with the midnight revel, the 
merry laugh, and festive song. 

The walls are mouldiivg in decay ; 
The merry guests ! oh where are they? 

History tells us that Kenilworth was 
built by" Geoffry de Clinton, a Norman, 
the lord chamberlain and treasurer of 
king Henry the first, about the year 1120; 
and that, in the times of our warlike 
barons, it was renowned for superior 
strength. A monastery for black canons 
stood near it, and a small part of its ruins 
yet remains. Of this monastery Simon 
Jekys was the last abbot. Kenilworth 
was garrisoned by Henry the second, on 
his son's rebellion. Wheat was then, ac- 
cording to the account of the stores laid 
in the castle, about two-pence halipenny 
a bushel ; the carcase of a cow salted was 
charged two shillings, and cheeses four- 
pence a piece. 

Henry the third, in 1242, rebuilt the 
outer wall to the south. It was then that 
ground, six acres in breadth, was ordered 
to be cleared, on the road from Coventry 
to Warwick ; for the woods were so thick 
that they . served as a secure shelter to 
numbers of thieves and outlaws, to the 
great annoyance of travellers. During 
the same reign, the castle, which was then 
n the possession of Montford, son of Si- 
mon Montford, earl of Leicester, endured 
a six months' siege, but was at last taken 
by the king's forces. Stone balls, six- 
teen inches in diameter, weighing nearly 
two hundred pounds, supposed to have 
been thrown with engines at the siege, 
have been dug up here, at different 
times. 

Edward the second, who was after- 
wards murdered at Berkeley castle, was 
a prisoner at Kenilworth; for royalty is 
neither free from crimes, nor exempt from 
cares. Edward the third considerably 
enlarged the castle, and Henry the eighth 
repaired and ornamented it ; but it was 
when in the possession of Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, that it reached the sum- 
mit of its grandeur. 

The scale of magnificence on which 
hospitality, in olden times, was displayed, 
must often have been a very heavy tax 
to the receiver of a royal guest. The 
ancient nobility of England carried this 
magnificence to an extravagant extent. 

Queen Elizabeth frequently favoured 
her nobles with a visit ; an honour for 
which they dearly paid, for the courtly 



revel and the sumptuous feast were costly 
to a degree oftentimes inconvenient to 
the host she honoured. The entertain- 
ment given at Kenilworth to queen Eli- 
zabeth, by the earl of Leicester, in the 
year 1575, ranks among the most splen- 
did of old English revels. All the variety 
that gorgeous speotacles, and masks, and 
music, and interludes, and hunting, and 
feasting, with amusements for the com- 
mon people, could afford, was here pro- 
vided; so that even in after years, the 
" princely pleasures of Kenilworth*' be- 
came almost a proverb. 

It is said that this entertainment was 
continued seventeen days, at an expense 
of a thousand pounds a day. At the first 
entrance of the queen, <* there was a float- 
ing island upon the pod, bright biasing 
with torches ; upon which, clad in silks, 
were the lady of the lake, and two 
nymphs waiting on her, who made a 
speech to the queen in metre, of the anti- 
quity and owners of the castle; which 
was closed with comets and loud music 
Within the base court, there was a very 
goodly bridge set up, of twenty feet wide, 
and seventy feet long, over which the 
queen did pass. On each side thereof, 
were posts erected, with presents upon 
them unto her. A cage of wild fowl, by 
Silvanus ; sundry rare fruit, by Pomona ; 
of corn, by Ceres ; of wine, by Bacchus ; 
of sea-fish, by Neptune; of all the habili- 
ments of war, by Mars ; and of musical 
instruments, by Apollo. And, for the 
several days of her stay, various rare 
sports and shows were there exercised ; 
namely, in the chase, a savage man, with 
sat3n*s ; bear baitings, fireworks, Italian 
tumblers, a country bridal, with running 
at the quintin, and morris dancing. And 
that there might be nothing wanting that 
these parts could afford, hither came the 
Coventry men, and acted the ancient 
play, long since used in that city, called 
Hock's Tuesday, setting forth the de- 
struction of the Danes in king Etheldred's 
time, with which the queen was so well 
pleased that she gave them a brace of 
bucks, and five marks in money, to bear 
the charges of a feast." 

" The days of our years are three score 
years and ten ; and if by reason of strength 
they befourscoreyears, yet is thelrstrength 
labour and sorrow," Psa. xc. 10. One 
might therefore suppose that the weighty 
cares of a kingdom would press some- 
what heavily on the heart of royalty, 
when drawing near to the term allotted to 
humanity ; and yet the following quota«> 

2 I 2 
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tion wOl show how lightly qneen Eliza- 
beth could pass her time, when within 
three years of her three score years and 
ten. " Her majesty says she b very 
weU. This day she appoints a French- 
man to do feats upon a rope in the con- 
duit court. To-morrow she hath com- 
manded the bears, the bulls, and the ape, 
to be baited in the tilt yard. Upon Wed- 
nesday she will have solemn dancing." 

The sun is now shining, and I see a 
part)^ of both sexes, approaching the 
ruin. In summer, the castle is visited 
much from the neighbouring Spa; for 
there numbers are congregated, who have 
leisure at their command. Carriages and 
vehicles, of different descriptions, are 
continually visiting Kenilworth. 

Here, on a fine day, comes the artist, 
with his sketch-book, seeking the fairest 
point of view of the old ruin. Queen 
Elizabeth's dressing room, as it is fami- 
liarly called, is an attractive object to 
him ; yonder arch to the right, elaborately 
carved, and even yet in a tolerable state 
of preservation, is carefully represented 
on his paper : and then those command- 
ing towers ! What breadth of light and 
shade, what spirited touches give life to 
his performance ! His eye sparkles with 
animation as he glances rapidly from his 
sketch book to the ruin, and from the 
ruin to his sketch. 

And even yet more excited is the poet, 
whose soul is all enthusiasm as he dashes 
on his paper his glowing thoughts. Now 
vainly trying with his fingers, to keep 
pace with the tide, the torrent of his fer- 
vid emotions, and now torturing his brain 
by the hour to perfect the piece which is 
to be printed as '' an Impromptu, written 
at the instant of first obtaining a view of 
Kenilworth Castle." 

The antiquary, too, tropes about the 
shadowy rocks and dark recesses, mark- 
ing, measuring, and surmising — adopting 
fresh theories, and bearing away a trea- 
sured hoard of visionary discoveries that 
none can disprove and still less establish. 

Nor is it a rare thing for this attractive, 
yet secluded spot to be visited by the 
youthful of both sexes, whose hearts are 
betrothed to one another. With the blue 
sky and the sunshine above their heads, 
and with this green velvet carpet beneath 
their feet, loitering through these retired 
halls, many a fond desire and dream of 
future happiness in each other's society is 
indulged in ; the fair future appears almost 
cloudless to them. Well ! let them be 
happy, and when the cares of life gather 



around, may they meeUy sustain them, 
looking to the Strong for strength, and to 
the Wise for wisdom ! 

I cannot look at these huffe towers, 
these heavy blocks of stone pUed one upon 
another, these mighty frowning ruins, 
without imagery of feudal times ap^ar- 
ing before me ; knights in harness bright, 
or in " rugged steel unfiled," are moving 
to and fro, and the guard-room has in it 
brawny arms and stalwart frames, har- 
nessed in iron. The border feuds and 
forays come before me : what a strengthy 
picture is that drawn by the poet of Brank- 
some in feudal times. 

Nine and tirenty knighti of fame 

Hung their shields in Branksome Hall, 
Nine and twenty squires of name 
Brought them their steeds from bower to stall ; 
Nine and twenty yeomen, tall, 
Waited duteous on them all: 
They were all knights of metal true, 
Kin«wii»n to the bold Buccleoch. 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel. 
With belted braid and spur on heel ; 
They quitted not their harness bright, 
Neither by day, nor yet by night : 
They lay down to rest, with corslet laced, 

PUlowed on buckler cold and hard; 
They carved at the meal with gloves of steel. 

And they drank the red wine through the 
helmet barred. 

Such descriptions as these carry us back 
to long past ages, and enable us in some 
measure to enter into the manners and 
customs of days gone by. Kenilworth in 
its palmy days must have been a goodly 
pile, with its four gate houses and walls 
m some places fifteen feet thick ; its 
towers and rooms of state, its chase and 
parks, woods and '* Fair Pool " of a hun- 
dred and eleven acres : altogether, cas- 
tle, manors, parks, and chase, containing 
a space of nearly twenty miles' extent. 

I must now walk to the tilt-yard that 
lies yonder. How different now in its 
silent solitude to what it was when the 
trampling of iron hoofs, and the clang of 
arms broke upon the ear, and the gay 
scene of assembled beauty and armed 
knights burst upon the sight ! And can 
it be that here m the very spot where I 
am standing, the armed combat, the stem 
encounter, the press of knights has really 
taken place ? Yes ! dream as it now is, 
once it was a reality. Let us go back a 
few flying centuries, and then gaze upon 
the scene. The announcement has gone 
forth, the edict has been published of 
" a holding a toiurnament and a clashing 
of swords in the presence of ladies and 
damsels," and knights and champions 
from all countries are assembled. 
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The decorated lists are surrounded by 
the pavilions of the cliampions, glittering 
with their arms, their bannerols and their 
banners. The scaffolded balcony hung 
with tapestry and blazoned with embroi- 
dery of gold and silver, is tlironged with 
beauty, and the " Lady of the Tourna- 
ment" sits pre-eminent and peerless amid 
the throng. The combatants and their 
horses gorgeously arrayed are prancing 
to and fro, with their esquires and pages ; 
and minstrels are not wanting to perpe- 
tuate their deeds. Hark ! the herald has 
cried aloud; the clanging trumpet is 
sounding the onset. There ! the armed 
knights with lances in the rest have met, 
and oh, with what a murderous crash! 
Dismounted knights and fallen steeds, 
and broken lances are on the ground, 
while the clang of arms and the clashing 
of swords is continued ; courage and skill 
with high-wrought energy are striving 
which shall be led to the Lady of the 
Tournament to receive the prize as the 
"best cavalier" and the " best striker 
with the sword." 

The tournament is passed, the clanging 
trumnet, the trampling of iron hoofs, and 
the clang of arms, are heard no longei^ 
the decorated lists and gorgeous pavilions, 
the banners and the blazoned balcony, 
the knights and ladies, the esquires, he- 
ralds, pages and minstrels are gone, and 
I am standing alone. What was, is as 
though it had not been, and the pomp 
and the pageantry of by-gone years is 
remembered only as a tale of the histo- 
rian. Thus, "one generation passeth away, 
and another generation cometh," and the 
manners and custonis of mankind are 
changed. 

The babbling of the brook that runs 
below is a soothing sound, and blends 
harmoniously with the quiet musing that 
the ruin has called forth. One peep at 
what remains, of the monastery, and a 
ramble in the wood, and then 1 shall bid 
farewell to hoary Kenilworth. 



THE MORMONS. 

The Rev. H. Caswall has lately pub- 
lished abook called " The City of the Mor- 
mons; or, Three Days at Nauvoo," from 
which the following extracts are taken. 

Monday, April 18, 1842, I took my 
venerable Greek manuscript of the Psal- 
ter, and proceeded to the ferry to obtain 
a passage. The boatman being engaged 
to take over a family emigrating to Nau- 



voo, had provided himself with a heavy 
flat boat, which promised us a long voy- 
age. The family soon came on board. It 
consisted of a simple-looking American, 
his wife, and a numerous progeny. They 
had with them two oxen, two cows and a 
calf, bedding, tables, chairs, and a wooden 
clock. As we were about to push off, a 
traveller on horseback came on board, 
whom I found to be one of the numerous 
" Gentiles" induced by curiosity to visit 
the " Zion" of the West. The father of 
the family stated that he had become 
confounded by the conflicting doctrines of 
the sects, and imagined that in Mormon- 
ism he had finally discovered the only 
true church. Our heavy boat was rowed 
up about a mile close to the Iowa shore. 
Having proceeded considerably above 
Nauvoo, tne ferryman and his men began 
to venture out into the broad stream, in 
order to cross. As I was in haste to get 
over, I was permitted to take the small 
skiff alongside, and, in company with the 
emigrant, to pull over to Nauvoo. On 
the way, I held some conversation with 
my companion, and found him to be 
thoroughly wedded to his delusion. Ar- 
riving at the city, I passed along a 
straggling street of considerable length 
bordering on the strand. Perceiving a 
respectable-looking store, or shop, I en- 
tered it, and began to converse with the 
storekeeper. I mentioned that I had 
been informed that Mr. Smith possessed 
some remarkable Egyptian curiosities, 
which I wished to see, I added that, if 
Mr. Smith could be induced to show me 
his treasures, I would show him in return 
a very wonderful book which had lately 
come into my possession. The store- 
keeper informed me that Mr. Smith was 
absent, having gone to Carthage that 
morning ; but that he would return about 
nine o'clock in the evening. He pro- 
mised to obtain for me admission to the 
curiosities, and begged to be permitted to 
see the wonderful book. I accordingly 
unfolded it from the many wrappers in 
which I had enveloped it, and, in the 
presence of the storekeeper and many 
astonished spectators, whom the rumour 
of the arrival of a strange book had col- 
lected, I produced to view its covers of 
worm-eaten oak, its discoloured parch- 
ments, and its mysterious characters. Sur- 
prise was depicted on the countenances of 
all present ; and, after along silence, one per- 
son wiser than his fellows, declared that 
he knew it to be a revelation from the Lord, 
and that probably it was one of the lost 
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books of the Bible providentiaJly recover- 
ed. Looking at me with a patronizing 
■ir, be anured me that 1 bad brought it 
to the right place to get it interpreted, 
for that none on earth but the Lord's pro- 
phet could explain it, or unfold its real 
antiquity and value. "Oh," I replied, "I 
lun going to Eneland next week, and 
doubtless 1 shall find some learned man 
in one of the universities who can ex- 
pound it" To this he answered with a 
sneer, that the Lord had chosen the 
weak thinrs of the world to confound the 
mighty; that he had made foolish the 
wisdom of this world ; and that I ought 
to thank Providence for havmg brought 
me to Nauvoo, where the hidden things 
ef darkness could be revealed by Divine 
power.' All expressed the utmost anxiety 
that I should remain in the city imtil the 
prophet's return. The storekeeper offered 
immediately to send an express eighteen 
miles to Carthage, to hasten the return of 
Joseph. This I declined, and told him 
my stay in Kauyoo must be very limited. 
They promised to pay all my expenses, if 
I would remain; and assured me that 
they would ferry me over the river as 
often as I desired it, free of charge ; be- 
sides furnishing me with a carriage and 
horses to visit the beautiful prairies in the 
vicinity. At length I yielded to their 
importunities, and promised, that if they 
would bring me over from Montrose on 
the following morning, I would exhibit 
the book to the prophet. They were very 
desirous that I shouM remain at Nauvoo 
during the night; but as I had my fears 
that some of the saints might have a re- 
velation, requiring them to take my book 
while I slept, I very respectfully declined 
their pressing invitation. They then re- 
quested to know where I was staying in 
Montrose. I mentioned the name of my 
hospitable entertainer; upon which they 
useS the most violent language against 
him, and said that he was their bitter 
enemy and persecutor, that he was as bad 
as the people of Missouri, and that I 
Ottght not to believe a word that he said. 
They again pressed me most earnestly 
not to return to Montrose; but I con- 
tinued firm, and expressed my intention 
of hearing both sides of the question. 

The storekeeper now proceeded to re- 
deem his promise of obtaining for me 
access to the curiosities. He led me to a 
room behind his store, on the door of 
which was an inscription to the following 
effect: "Office of Joseph Smith, presi- 
dent of the Church of tatter Day Samts." 



Having introduced me, together with 
several Mormons, to this sanctum sancto^ 
nrai, he locked the door behind him, and 
proceeded to what appeared to be a small 
chest of drawers. From this he drew forth 
a number of glazed sHdes, like picture 
frames, containing sheets of papyrus, 
with Egyptian inscrijptions and hierogly- 
phics. These had been unrolled from 
four mummies, which the prophet had 

Surchased at a cost of twenty-four hun- 
red dollars. By some inexplicable mode, 
as the storekeeper informed me, Mr. 
Smith had discovered that these sheets 
contained the writings of Abraham, writ- 
ten with his own hand while in Egypt. 
Pointing to the figure of a man lying on 
a table, he said, " That is the picture of 
Abraham on the point of being sacrificed. 
That man standing by him with a drawn 
knife is an idolatrous priest of the Egypt- 
ians. Abraham prayed to God, who im- 
mediately unloosed his bands, and de- 
livered him." Turning to another of the 
drawers, and pointing to an hieroglyphic 
representation, one of the Mormons said, 
" Mr. Smith informs us that this picture 
is an emblem of redemption. Do you 
9f^ those four little figures ? Well, those 
are the four quarters of the earth. And 
do you see that big dog looking at the 
four figures ? That is the old Devil de- 
siring to devour the four quarters of the 
earth. Look at this person keeping back 
the big dog. That is Jesus Christ keeping 
the devil from devouring the four quar- 
ters of the earth. Look down this way. 
This figure near the side is Jacob, and 
those are his two wives. Now do you 
see those steps?" '"What," I replied, 
" do you mean those stripes across the 
dreti of one of Jacob's wives ?" " Yes," 
he said, " that is Jacob's ladder." "Hiat 
is indeed curious," I remarked ; " Jacob's 
ladder standing on the ground, and woAy 
reaching up to his wife's waist" 

Afler this edifying explanation, a very 
respectable-looking Mormon asked me to 
walk over to his house. This person was 
one of the committee appointed by " re- 
velation" to build the " Nauvoo house." 
Our conversation was now interrupted by 
the entrance of mimerous Mormons, who 
begged to be permitted to see and handle 
the wonderful book. They all looked 
upon it as something supernatural, and 
considered that I undervahied it greatly, 
by reason of my ignorance of its contents. 
It was ill vain I assured them that a 
slight acquaintance with Greek would en- 
able any person to decipher its meaning. 
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They were unanimous in the opinion that 
none but their prophet could explain it; 
and congratulated me on the providence 
which had brought me and my wonderful 
book to Nauvoo. The crowd having 
cleared away, my host asked me to give 
my opinion of Nauvoo. I told him that 
it was certainly a remarkable place, and 
in a beautiful situation ; but that I con- 
sidered it the oflspring of a most as- 
tonishing and imaccountable delusion. 
He said that he admired my candour, 
and was not surprised at my unbelief, 
seeing that I was a stranger to the people 
and to the evidences of their faith. He 
then proceeded to inform me respecting 
their evidence. He assured me, in 
the first place, that America had been 
mentioned by the prophet Isaiah. I 
begged for the chapter and verse. He 
pointed to the sentence : " Woe to the 
land shadowing with wings." Now to 
what land could this refer, but to North 
and South America, which stretched 
across the world with two great wings, 
like those of an eagle ? " Stop," I said ; 
" does not the prophet describe the situa- 
tion of the land ? Observe that he sayS, 
it *is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia.'" 
"Well," said my host, "that may be 
true ; but is not America beyond Ethio- 
pia?" "Have you a map?" I said. 
" Yes," he replied, " here is my little 
girl's school atlas." " Now tell me," 1 
said, "where Isaiah wrote his book." 
" In Palestine," he answered. " Very 
well," I replied: "now tell me in what 
direction from Palestine is Ethiopia?" 
"South, by the map," was the reply. 
" In what direction from Palestine is 
America?" " West/* he answered. " Now 
do you think that Isaiah, as a man of 
comi^n sense, to say nothing of his pro- 
phetical character, would have described 
a country in the west, as lying beyond 
another which is due South?" He was 
silent for a moment^ and then confessed 
that he had never thought of studying 
the Bible by the map ; " but proba- 
bly this map was wrong." I now re- 
quested him to let me know the number 
of troops composing the Nauvoo Legion. 
He informed me that they consisted at 
present of seventeen hundred men. He 
had taken the oath of allegiance to queen 
Victoria, and on this account haa not 
connected himself with the legion. The 
discipline of this band he considered su- 
perior to that of the American militia 
generally, but inferior to that of British 
troops, or eved of the Canadian militia. 



He believed that the Mormons held many 
doctrmes in common with the Irvingites 
and other sects in England. He che- 
rished the belief in a separate place of 
departed spirits distinct from heaven and 
hell, and in a future restoration of all 
souls to the Divine favour. He considered 
that when the restitution of all things 
takes place, the earth will be purified, and 
then transferred from its present sphere 
to a brighter and more glorious system. 

Having listened with due attention to 
the instructions of my host, I walked 
over to the store, where the storekeeper 
expressed his readiness to show me 
the mummies. Accordingly, he led the 
way to a small house, the residence of 
the prophet's mother. On entering the 
dwelling, I was introduced to this eminent 
personage as a traveller from England, 
desirous of seeing the wonders of Nauvoo. 
She welcomed me to the holy city, and 
told me, that here I might see what great 
things the Lord had done for his people. 
"I am old," she said," and I shall soon 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ ; 
but what I say to you now, I would say 
on my death bed. My son Joseph has 
had revelations from God since he was a 
boy, and he is indeed a true prophet of 
Jehovah. The angel of the Lord ap- 
peared to him fifteen years since, and 
showed him the cave where the original 
golden plates of the book of Mormon 
were deposited. He showed him also 
the Urim and Thummim, by which he 
might understand the meaning of the in- 
scriptions on the plates, and he showed 
him the golden breastplate of the high 
priesthood. My son received these pre- 
cious gifts, he interpreted the holy record, 
and now the believers in that revela- 
tion are more than a hundred thousand 
in number. I have myself seen and 
handled the golden plates; they are 
about eight inches long, and six wide; 
some of them are sealed together and are 
not to be opened, and some of them are 
loose. They are all connected by a ring 
which passes through a hole at the end of 
each plate, and are covered with letters 
beautifully engraved. I have seen and felt 
also the Urim and Thummim. They re- 
semble two large bright diamonds, set in 
a bow like a pair of spectacles. My son 
puts these over his eyes when he reads 
unknown languages, and they enable him 
to interpret them in English. I have like- 
wise carried in my hands the sacred breast- 
plate. It is composed of pure gold, and 
is made to fit the breast very exactly." 
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While the old woman was thus de- 
livering herself, I fixed my eyes steadily 
upon her. She faltered, and seemfd un- 
willing to meet my glance ; but gradually 
recovered her self-possession. The me- 
lancholy thought entered my mind, that 
this poor old creature was not simply a 
dupe of her son's knavery ; but that she 
had taken an active part in the deception. 
Several English and American women 
were in the room, and seem to treat her 
with profound veneration. 

I produced my wonderful book. The 
old woman scrutinized its pages, and in 
an oracular manner assured me that the 
Lord was now bringing to light the hid- 
den things of darkness according to his 
word ; that my manuscript was doubtless 
a revelation which had long been hidden, 
and which was now to be made known to 
the world, by means of her son the pro- 
phet Joseph. She then directed me up a 
steep flight of stairs into a chamber, and 
slowly creeped up after me. She showed 
me a wretched cabinet, in which were 
four naked mummies, frightfully dis- 
figured, and in fact most disgusting 
relics of mortality. One, she said, was a 
king of Egypt, whom she named ; two 
were his wives ; and the remaining one 
was the daughter of another king. I 
asked her by what means she became ac- 
quainted with the names and histories of 
these mummies. She replied, that her 
son had obtained this knowledge through 
the mighty power of God. She accounted 
for the disfigured condition of the mum- 
mies, by a circumstance rather illustra- 
tive of the back woods. Some difficulty 
having been found in unrolling the papy- 
rus which enveloped them, an axe was 
applied, by which the unfortimate mum- 
mies were literally chopped open. I re- 
quested her to furnish me with a " Book 
of Mormon." She accordingly permitted 
me to take one of the first edition be- 
longing to her daughter Lavinia, for 
which I paid the young lady a dollar. 

From Mr. Smith's residence I pro- 
ceeded to the Mormon printing office, 
where the official papers and "revela- 
tions" of the prophet are published in a 
semi-monthly magazine, denominated, 
the " Times and Seasons." Here I pur- 
chased this magazine complete for the 
last year, the history of the persecution 
of the Mormons by the people of Mis- 
souri, and other documents of importance. 
The storekeeper met me at the printing 
office, and introduced several dignitaries 
of the ♦*Iiatter-day Church," and many 



other Mormons, to whom he begged me 
to exhibit my wonderful book. While 
they were examining it with great ap- 
parent interest, one of the preachers in- 
formed me that he had spent the last 
year in England, and that, with the aid 
of an associate, he had baptized seven 
thousand saints. He had visited the 
British Museum, where he affirmed that 
he had seen nothing so extraordinary as 
my wonderful book. The Mormon au- 
thorities now formally requested me to 
sell them the book, for which they were 
willing to pay a high price. This I 
positively refused, and they next im- 
portuned me to lend it to them, so that 
the prophet might translate it. They 
promised to give bonds to a considerable 
amount, that it should be forthcoming 
whenever I requested it. I was still deaf 
to their entreaties, and having promised 
to show the book to their prophet on the 
ensuing day, I left them and returned to 
Montrose. 

The following morning (Tuesday, April 
19,) a Mormon arrived with his boat, 
and ferried me over to Nauvoo. On land- 
ing there, I proceeded with the doctor 
along the street which I mentioned before 
as bordering on the strand. As I advanced 
with my book in my hand, numerous 
Mormons came forth from their dwellings, 
begging to be allowed to see its mysteri- 
ous pages ; and by the time I reached 
the prophet's house, they amounted to a 
perfect crowd. I met Joseph Smith at a 
short distance from his dwelling, and was 
regularly introduced to him. I had the 
honour of an interview with him who is 
a prophet, a seer, a merchant, a "reve- 
lator,' a president, an elder, an editor, 
and the general of the " Nauvoo Legion." 
He is a coarse plebeian person^ as- 
pect, and his countenance exhibits a curi- 
ous mixture of the knave and the clown. 
His hands are large and fat, and on one 
of his fingers he wears a massive gold 
ring, upon which I saw an inscription. 
His dress was of coarse country manu- 
facture, and his white hat was enveloped 
by a piece of black crape, as a sign of 
mourning for his deceased brother, Don 
Carlos Smith, the late editor of the 
"Times and Seasons." His age is about 
thirty-five. I had not an opportunity of 
observin&r his eyes, as he appears defi- 
cient in that open, straightforward look 
which characterizes an honest man. He 
led the way to his house, accompanied 
by a host of elders, bishops, preachers, 
and common Mormons. On entering the 
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house, chairs were provided for the pro- 
phet and myself, while the curious and 
gaping crowd remained standing. I hand- 
ed the book to the prophet, and begged 
him to explain its contents. He asked 
me if I haid any idea of its meaning. I 
replied, that I believed it to be a Greek 
Psalter ; but that I should like to hear 
his opinion. "No," he said, "it ain't 
Greek at all; except, perhaps, a few 
words. What ^ain't Greek is Egyptian ; 
and what ain't Egyptian is Greek. This 
book is very valuable. It is a dictionary 
of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. ' ' Poin ting to 
the capital letters at the commencement 
of each verse, he said : "^Them figures 
is Egyptian hieroglyphics; and them 
which follows is the interpretation of the 
hieroglyphics, written in the reformed 
Egyptian. Them characters is like the 
letters that was engraved on the golden 
plates." Upon this, the Mormons around 
began to congratulate me on the informa- 
tion I was receiving. "There," they said, 
" we told you so, we told you that our 
prophet would give you satisfaction. 
None but our prophet can explain these 
mysteries." The prophet now turned 
to me, and said, "This book ain't of 
no use to you ; you don't understand 
it." " Oh, yes," I replied ; " it is 
of some use ; for if I were in want of 
money, I could sell it, and obtain, per- 
haps, enough to live on for a whole year." 
**But what will you take for it?" said 
the prophet and his elders. " My price," 
I replied, " is higher than you would be 
willing to give." " What price is that?" 
they eagerly demanded. I replied, "I 
will not tell you what price I would take ; 
but if you were to offer me this moment 
nine hundred dollars in gold for it, you 
should not have it." They then repeated 
their request that I should lend it to 
them until the prophet should have time 
to translate it, and promised me the most 
ample security ; but I declined all their 
proposals. I placed the book in several 
envelopes, and as I deliberately tied 
knot after knot, the countenances of 
many among them gradually sunk into 
an expression of great despondency. 
Having exhibited the book to the pro- 
phet, 1 requested him in return to show 
me his papyrus, and to give me his own 
explanation, which I had hitherto re- 
ceived only at second "hand. He pro- 
ceeded with me to his office, accompa- 
nied by the multitude. He produced 
the glass frames which I had seen on 
the previous day ; but he did not appear 



very forward* to explain the figures. I 
pointed to a particular hieroglyphic, and 
requested him to expound its meaning. 
No answer being returned, I looked up, 
and behold ! the prophet had disap- 

E eared. The Mormons told me that he 
ad just stepped out, and would probably 
soon return. I waited some time, but in 
vain : and at length descended to the 
street in front of the store. Here I heard 
the noise of wheels, and presently I saw 
the prophet in his wagon, flourishing his 
whip, and driving away as fast as two 
fine horses could draw him. As he dis- 
appeared from view, enveloped in a cloud 
of dust, I felt that I had turned over an- 
other page in the great book of human 
nature. 



ANECDOTES OP THE BLIND. 
It is an affecting fact, that many have 
never beheld the orbs of heaven ; and 
that others are deprived of this privilege, 
which they once enjoyed. Such were 
the circumstances of our poet Milton, 
who, when addressing light, pathetically 
exclaims : 



" Thus, with the year, 



Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of e'lto or mom, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But clouds instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me." 

It is said, in an article on blindness, 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, by one 
who was experimentally acquainted with 
that state, that " to the blind the visible 
world is totally annihilated; he is per- 
fectly conscious of no space but that in 
which he stands, or to wnich his extremi- 
ties can reach. All the various modes of 
delicate proportions, all the beautiful va- 
rieties of light and colours, whether ex- 
hibited in the works of nature or art, are 
to the blind irretrievably lost ! Depend- 
ent for every thing, but mere existence, 
on the good offices of others ; obnoxious 
to injury from every point, which they 
are neither capacitated to perceive, nor 
qualified to resist ; — they are, during the 
present state of being, rather to be con- 
sidered as prisoners at large, than citizens 
of nature." 

It is, however, a proofi^of Divine bene- 
volence that this privation of one sense is 
generally greatly alleviated by the acute- 
ness of others, or rather by greater regard 
to what they indicate. The effect of mi- 
nute and continued attention is very 
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remarkable. The sbepherd of a large flock 
is familiar with every one of his sheep : 
the American honter finds his way m 
the trackless forests, by particular atten- 
tion to appearances in the trees, which 
serve to show him the points of the com- 
pass; he traces the progress of his friends 
or his foes by the marks of their footsteps, 
and jndges of their numbers, baitings, 
and employments, by circumstances which 
would entirely escape ordinary persons. 
Similar results arise from the same cause, 
on the part of those who never enjoyed, 
or have lost the powers of vision, of 
which a few instances may now be given. 

Two blind men were much esteemed 
as judges of hordes: one of these, in 
giving his opinion of a horse, declared 
him to be blind, though this had escaped 
the observation of several persons, who 
had the fUli use of their eyes, and who 
were with some difficulty convinced of it. 
When asked to tell how he knew it was 
so, he said it was by the sound of the 
horse's step in walking; which implied 
a peculiar and unusual precaution int he 
manner of putting down his feet. The 
other, in similar circumstances, men- 
tioned, that a horse was blind of one eye, 
though this was not noticed by those 
concerned. He stated that he knew the 
fact, because he felt the one was colder 
than the other. 

Dr. Moyse, the blind philosopher, could 
tell when a black dress was worn by his 
friends, from the smell. Among the in- 
stances of persons who eould distinguish 
colours by the touchy one stated, that 
black gave that sense the greatest degree 
of asperity, and blue the least. A Wind 
girl in the Hartford Asylum of the United 
States, could select her own articles from 
the baskets of linen which were weekly 
brought flrom the laundress, however 
they might be scattered among the rest. 
Two blind young men of Philadelphia 
knew when they approached a post in 
walking across a street, by a peculiar 
sound which the ground beneath ^eir 
Ifeet sent forth in the neighbourhood of 
the post ; and they could tell the names 
of a number of tame pigeons^ with which 
they amused themselves ih a little garden, 
by only hearing them fly over their 
heads. 

Of Jdhrt Metcalf, a native of Knares- 
borough, who lost his sight when a child, 
many astonishing circumstances are re« 
lated. At the commencement of the re- 
bellion in 1745, he became a soldier. 
His adventures in these circumstances 



were various, and he was in the field dur- 
ing the diflerent engagements that suc- 
ceeded, till after the battle of Calloden. 
In Scotland, he ftimished himself with a 
vaiiety of cotton and worsted articles, 
knowing what each cost him from a par- 
ticular mode of marking tbem, and found 
a ready sale for them in his native 
county. He also dealt in borses, direct- 
ing his choice by feeling the animal. In 
1751, he set up a stage wagon, between 
York and Knaresborough, the first on 
that road, and drove it himself, twice a 
week in summer, and once in winter. 
This business employed him till he first 
contracted foe the making of roads, for 
which he relinquished every other pur- 
suit. 

In leisure hours, he had studied men- 
suration, in a way peculiar to himself; 
and could accurately state the contents 
of a piece of timber, and bring the di- 
mensions of any building into yards or 
feet. The first piece of road he made 
was about three miles of that between 
Fearnsby and Minskip ; the materials for 
the whole were to be obtained from one 
gravel pit ; he therefore erected a tem- 
porary house, and provided for twelve 
horses. He often walked from Knares- 
borough in the morning, with four or five 
stones of meal on bis shoulders, and 
joined his men by six o'clock. He com- 
pleted the road much sooner than was 
expected, to the entire satisfaction of the 
surveyor and trustees. Soon after this, 
he contracted for building a bridge at 
Boroughbridge, whiteh he completed, with 
credit to his abilities. The erecting and 
repairing of bridges, and the making of 
roads, was continued with great success 
for some years. 

The writer of the quotation already 
given, as to the state of the blind, was 
totally deprived of sight before he was 
six months old, yet he made remarkable 
attainments. His name was Thomas 
Blacklock. In a letter froih a Scottish 
clergyman to sir James Johnston, bart., 
it is said. *' He is endued with the most 
surprizing genius, and has been the an- 
ther of a great many excellient poems. I 
understand that there will be a bursary 
vacant against Candlemas ; if, therefore, 
you would please to favour him with 
your interest, it will be a great charity 
done to a poor lad, who may do a great 
deal of good in his generation." In the 
course of his education, he obtained a 
knowledge of the various branches of 
philosophy and theology, together with a 
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considerable fund of learning in those de- 
partments of science and belles lettres, 
from which his loss of sight did not abso- 
lutely preclude him j while he acquired a 
proficiency in the learned languages, to 
which he added a familiar acquaintance 
with the French tongue. 

As a |)reacher, he obtained high repu- 
taticm. A singular fact, which occurred 
oft the day of his ordination, is mentioned 
by Dr. Cleghorn, and authenticated by 
Mr. Blacklock, and a numerous company 
of his friends. "Fatigued with mental 
exertion, he fell asleep after dinner: 
•fome hours after, he was called* on by a 
friend, answered his salutations, arose 
and went with him into the dining room, 
where some of his companions were niet. 
He joined with two of them in a concert, 
singing, as usual, with taste and ele- 
gance, without missing a note, or forgetting 
a word ; he then went to supper, and drank 
a glass or two of wine. His friends, how- 
ever, observed him to be a little absent 
and inattentive ; by this time, he began 
to speak to himself, bnt in so low and 
conftised a manner a» to be unintelligible. 
At last, being pretty forcibly roused, he 
awoke with a sudden start, unconscious 
of all that had happened, as, till then, he 
had continued fast asleep." The narrator 
add», very properly, "No one will sus- 
pect either the judgment or veracity of 
Dr. Btacklock ; all who knew him bear 
testimony to his judgment; his fame 
rests on a better foundation than fictitious 
narrations ; no man delights in, or more 
strictly adheres on all pohits to the truth." 
After this period, various works issued 
from his pen. 

Nicholas Saunderson waS reduced to 
the most abject blindness before he was 
twelve months old, yet he became a Lu- 
casian professor of mathematics at Cam- 
bridge. Speaking of his attainments, his 
intimate fnend Dr. Reid remarks : " One 
who never saw the light, may be learned 
ftnd knowing in every science, even in 
optics, and may make discoveries in every 
branch of philosophy. He may under- 
stand as much as another man, not only 
of the order, distances, and motions of 
the heavenly bodies ; but of the nature of 
light, and of the laws of the reflection 
end refraction of its rays. He may nn- 
derstand distinctly how these laws pro- 
duce the phenomena of the rainbow, the 
prism, the camera obscura, and the magic 
lantern, and all the powers of the micro- 
Bcope and telescope." 

In mathematics Saunderson made dis^ 



tinguished progress, and obtained great 
and deserved hononrs. Most interesting 
must it have been, to have observed hh 
operations with hie calculating board, his 
" Palpable Arithmetic," and to havelisten- 
ed to him when explaining and enforcing 
the doctrines of Newton. So exquisite 
was his sense of touch, that he could 
detect the smallest degree of roughness 
or defect of polish, in a surface. Thus, 
in a set of Roman medals, he distin- 
guished the genuine from the false, though 
they had been counterfeited with such 
exactness as to deceive a connoisseur, 
who had judged from the eye. 

By the same power, when observations 
were making on the sun, he could notice 
every cloud that occasioned interruption, 
almost as accurately as those who could 
see it. He could also tell when any thing 
was held near his face, or when he passed 
by a tree at no great distance, merely by 
the different impulses of the air. His 
ear was also equally correct : by the 

Quickness of this sense he could easily 
istinguish the fifth part of a note, or 
judge of the site of a ruin, and of his 
distance from the wall. And if he ever 
walked over a pavement in courts or 
piazzas, which reflected sound, and was 
afterwards conducted thither again, he 
could tell in what part of the walk he 
stood, merely by the note it sounded. 

In mahy respects he resembled Euler, 
a native of Basil, but afterwards a resi- 
dent at Petersburg. During a visit to 
Berlin, he completed, in three days, cer- 
tain astronomical calculations, which the 
academy called for in haste, but which 
several eminent mathematicians declared 
would occupy some months ; the intense 
application, however, threw him into a 
fever, in which .he lost the sight of one 
eye ; and shortly after his return to Pe- 
tersburg he became totally blind. In 
these circumstances, he dictated to his 
servant, a tailor's apprentice, who knew 
nothing whatever of mathematics, his 
Elements of Algebra, which have pro- 
bably excited equal applause and asto^ 
nishment. 

He was eminent in scholarship; had 
read with attention and taste the most 
distinguished writers of ancient Rome; 
the civil and literary history of all ages 
were familiar to him; and foreigners 
who were only acquainted with his works. 
Were astonished to find, in the conversa- 
tion of a man, whose long life seemed 
wholly occupied in matlieniatical and 
physical discoveries, such an extensive 
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acquaintance with the roost interesting 
hranches of literature. In this he was 
greatly aided by extraordinary powers of 
memory. He could repeat, without he- 
sitation, the Eneid of Virgil from the 
beginning to the end, and mention the 
first and last line of every page of the 
edition he used. 

Power has sometimes bowed to sci- 
ence, and as Alexander, amidst the ge- 
neral conflagration of the city of Thebes, 
ordered his soldiers to spare the house of 
Pindar, so a similar act was performed 
in reference to Euler. When the Russian 
forces penetrated into the marshes of 
Brandenburg, they plundered a farm be- 
longing to the philosopher ; but as soon 
as general Tottleben was apprized of the 
loss he had sustained, he ordered that 
he should be fully reimbursed ; and on 
his stating to the princess Elizabeth the 
involuntary injury he had done, she added 
to what was paid a eratuity of four thou- 
sand florins. ' 

His death was considered as a public 
loss, even in a country which, at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, was 
considered as having scarcely emerged 
from barbarism. The academy of Peters- 
burg went into deep mourning for 
him, and placed a marble bust of him 
in their assembly hall. During his life, 
they had ordered an allegorical painting, 
with a figure of Geometry leanmg on a 
table, exnibiting mathematical calcula- 
tions, with characters which are the 
formulas of his new theory of the moon. 

The loss of sight so remarkably com-* 
pensated in the instances thus given, is 
alleviated in others by the remembrance 
of objects on which the eyes once dwelt 
with peculiar interest and pleasure. 

Niebuhr, the Danish traveller, when 
old, blind, and so infirm', that he could 
only be carried from his bed to a chair, 
was accustomed to describe to his friends, 
with great minuteness and vivacity, the 
scenes he had visited in his early days. 
When they expressed their astonishment, 
he said, that as he lay in bed, and all 
visible objects were shut out, the pictures 
of what he had seen in the East continu- 
ally floated before his mind's eye; so 
that it was no wonder be could speak of 
them as if he had seen them yesterday. 
With like vividness, he said, the deep 
intense sky of Asia, with its brilliant and 
twinkling host of stars, which he had so 
often gazed at by night, or its lofty vault of 
blue by day, was reflected, in his hours of 
stillness and darkness, on his inmost soul. 



The want, or the loss of sight which is 
thus alleviated, and which does not prevent 
improvement and success in the things 
of this world, may have a special com- 
pensation, as it has had, in many instances, 
in the operations of Divine grace. The 
eyes of the body are indeed closed ; but 
those of " the understanding'* are opened. 
Thus a missionary in India says : 
"There is in Shenkoollam, a blind man 
who truly adorns the doctrines of Jesus 
our Saviour by words and conduct. He 
is cheerful, and blessed with a strong 
memory and sound understanding ; but 
what is more, his soul is alive, and hi||^ 
mind enlightened from above. All this ' 
makes him a very interesting character, 
and renders his company not only plea- 
sant but useful to other pious people. He 
knows a number of passages of Scripture 
by heart ; so that he supports and proves 
every thing he says by a passage of 
Scripture ; but what we were most sur- 
prized at was, to see the truly sound and 
practical use which he makes of the 
word of God, not only to support him 
under his trial, but also to find this very 
trial a reason to thank and bless his 
Saviour; For instance, Mr. Muller asked 
him if he had no wish for his sight to be 
given him. He answered boldly, * No ; 
because Jesus says, " If thine eye oflTend 
thee, pluck it out, and cast it from 
thee." God probably saw that mine eyes 
would oflend me, so as to endanger my 
soul, and so he has prevented this great 
evil, by plucking them out himself. For 
this I praise him, and I do not wish to 
see :' and quoting Matt. v. 28, he added, 
*God, in depriving me of sight, has 
surely done it with a view to sanctify 
my heart : therefore I thank him for it.' 

"Yesterday evening, after ten o'clock, 
he prayed in his house for about half 
an hour, with such a loud voice, that 
nearly all the people in the village could 
hear him. We who were in church not 
only heard, but understood something of 
what he said. This made me suspect his 
piety, and led me to suppose uiat his 
prayer proceeded from a desire that we 
should hear and admire him. But on 
inquiring of the catechist, I found that 
every evening, at the hour above men- 
tioned, he collects a few people in his 
house, and prays with them just in the 
same. manner. This comforted me." 

The day is hastening on when multitudes, 
who now eagerly enjoy all the pleasures 
of sense, would gladly take the place, 
were \t possible, of that blind Hi^^oo. 
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They are "in darkness;'* but there is 
reason to conclude, that he is " light in 
the Lord." Unless Divine mercy inter- 
pose, they will find the gloom of eternal 
night gathering over them; for him is 
reserved the unveiled vision of God. To 
see Him as he is, and to be like Him, is 
the perfection of glory and blessedness. 
May this be the happiness of the writer, 
and all his readers ! W. 



PARENTAL CULTURE. 
Unreasonable expectation lies at the 
root of more than half the miseries of the 
world. Let parents, then, beware how 
their children's minds are formed, with 
reference to this most important and 
delicate concern. I speak with deep 
anxiety upon the subject, because I am 
convinced, that in no one instance are 
education and early training more power- 
ful in their influence, or certain in their 
eflects. Much, doubtless, must depend 
upon the peculiar temperament of the 
subject. But from all that I have ob- 
sen'ed, as well as from the reason of the 
thing, I feel warranted in saying, that, 
in this department of the mental consti- 
tution, more is owing to culture, and less 
to mere natural tendency, than in any 
other. Thus, on parents it mainly de- 
pends, whether their children's minds 
shall be healthful or diseased, as they 
enter upon life ; and whether their moral 
appetites shall reject with loathing, or 
receive with wholesome relish, the com- 
mon food which Providence supplies. 
The process begins in infancy ; there the 
leaven of pride or of humility is set at 
work. There, the chjld is taught one of 
two lessons; he is taught either that 
others were made for him, or that he 
was made for others ; either that he is 
to be ministered unto, or that he is to 
minister. Long before he can give ut- 
terance to it in articulate sounds, he can 
give abundant proof that he knows him- 
self to be of consequence ; that he con- 
siders his cries as threats ; his toys as his 
own possessions ; and that it is his right 
to be amused ; that, in a word, those who 
attend him are responsible to find him in 
some occupation which he likes, and to 
provide him with a pleasing variety of 
entertainments. This may appear to some 
a trifling matter; but it is, in truth, a 
serious and melancholy consideration. 
For infancy is the seed-time of our future 
character. The pampered child is but 
the embryo of the man, who lives and 



moves, as if the world was formed to 
make provision for his lusts. Into such 
he will infallibly grow, if his lot be cast 
in the higher ranks of life. He will, by 
sure progression, become, from the tyrant 
of the nursery, one of the tyrants of the 
world ; one of those who live on God's 
bounties, and are too proud in heart to 
thank him ; one of those whom a thou- 
sand blessings cannot please, but whom a 
single disappointment, or obstacle to their 
will, can stimulate into madness. Such 
are the effects of ill-nurtured infancy 
upon the rich and great. With the infe- 
rior classes, fruits of bitterness, though 
diflTerent in kind, yet full upon a par in 
the degree of moral perversity, are, by 
the same cause, produced. Amongst those 
who have somewhat risen in life, there is 
a most unhappy propensity to train their 
offspring systematically in pride. The 
vanity of the parent is flattered, while his 
fondest weaknesses are indulged, by seeing 
his children so different from what he re- 
members to have been himself. He boasts 
and triumphs in the thought that they 
shall want for nothing. He feels, in short, 
that the best of every thing is scarcely 
good enough for them : and alas ! they 
are but too quick in learning most tho- 
roughly to coincide with him in that opi- 
nion. Amongst the poorest, still there are 
ways of teaching the lesson of unreason- 
able expectation to the infant mind. This 
is most effectually done by training them 
to beg. Nothing more blunts or brutal- 
izes the character, than a maxim, very 
common in that department of society 
(and not perhaps in that alone) that '' it 
can do no harm to ask." The assertion, 
it is needless to say, is false; because 
whoever else may escape, to ask unrea- 
sonably is sure to injure the petitioner 
himself. To such an extent, neverthe- 
less, is this debasing principle carried, 
that I have observed it to be the practice 
of some persons, however largely or repeat- 
edly they may have received, still to go 
on demanding, and never to cease, till at 
last a refusal comes. They appear to 
view a benefactor in no other light than 
that of one, out of whom as much is to 
be got as begging can procure. Their 
part, they feel, is to ask; and his, to give. 
They are to continue pumping till the 
pump runs dry. And so matters pro- 
ceed till the benefactor stops payment. 
Then, and not till then, the connexion 
ceases. And, what is in truth most ludi- 
crous, I have known the suppliant, on 
such a closure, for the first time give a 
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kind of faint agknQwle^^meui that he 
felt obliged. While the giving and taking 
went on, the whole was treated as a mat- 
ter of busineM ; and it was no time for 
ceremonious compliments. But when the 
denial came, and the partnership was 
dissolved, then a sort of recapitulation 
took place ; a general sentence was pro- 
nounced upon the summing up of ac- 
counts; and, whatever might be felt, 
some formal thanks were given. 

Such is the process by which men are 
trained, in their several stations, to over- 
rate their claims both on God, and on 
their fellow-creatures ; and thus to cast a 
blight on all that Providence can bestow. 
Let it then be the ceaseless care of every 
pious parent, to institute, from the earli- 
est dawn of life, that counter process, 
which sows and nurtures the seeds of 
contentment, of humility, and of grati- 
tude in the soul. Thus to co>operate 
with the grace of God is to be a parent 
indeed. For that is but selfish and su- 
perficial fondness, which would sacrifice 
the child to the pleasure which we find 
in spoiling it True love lies deeper, and 
can deny itself; and keep back its streams 
from flowing with a force too strong for 
the tender plant to bear. The fact is, 
that he who would teach moderation to 
his child, must be moderate in his own 
attachments ; or rather he must substi- 
tute a real and solid interest in his happi- 
ness, for a mere animal and headlong 
passion. A guide of youth, thus fitted to 
the task, will guard, as the apple of his 
eye, that true simplicity of taste which 
requires no artificial stimulants, no re- 
newed excitements. He will train the 
mind to gratitude for every trivial favour. 
He will teach the child that every atten- 
tion paid by servants, or by others, is a 
kindness, and not a right or due. He 
will accustom him, by every means and 
stratagem in his power, to feel anxious to 
be of some use, however small, to those 
around him ; and through his little vicis- 
situdes and trials, (for such, even children, 
in this shifting scene, must have,) to think 
the ills he bears his due reward, and the 
blessings he receives but the unmerited 
goodness of that God whom he is taught 
to love upon a mother's breast, and to 
look up to, with filial reverence, before he 
can distinctly articulate his name. Oh ! 
when I have seen a young plant thus 
growing up, and shooting forth its health- 
ful branches, with a true relish for life, 
keenly enjoying what the palled appetite 
of the early victim of morbid tenderness 



would reject with scorn, and thinking 
himself rich if he found a fragment c^ the 
eostly toy which the other had beccnne 
sick of, and then dashed in pieces ; when 
I have seen a spiing-time of life ^m full 
of every happy promise, how have I 
hoped and prayed, that God would give 
an abundant increase, for time and for 
eternity ! I have said to myself, that at 
least the parent had done his part ; and 
have breathed, I trust, an ardent wish, 
that, as he had bent the twig in the right 
direction, he would yet see it an immortal 
plant in the paradise of God. — Wood- 
wmrtL 



OLD HUMPHREY ON CLIlfBIKG. 

'^CEcumenical!" said I, raising my 
eyebrows, "that is a flight above the 
common- place understanding of Old 
Humphrey." The word was used, as I 
passed, by a pompous-looking man in 
conversation with another, who was 
plainly dressed: "What we want," said 
he, " is not a trifling alteration, but an 
oecumenical measure for the good of 
man." Perhaps it was the pride of my 
heart which told me that if I did not 
understand the meaning of the word 
"oecumenical," it was not at all un- 
likely that he in plain clothes to whom 
it was addressed, would be equally at a 
loss with myself. You may be sure that 
I took the earliest opportunity of consuH- 
ing my dictionary, when it appeared clear 
enougn to me that an " oecumenical" 
measure was neither more nor less than 
a "general" measure that referred to the 
world at large. 

Willingly do I concede to every one 
the right to choose his own language in 
making known his opinions, though I 
may call in question the prudence of 
adopting such terms as are not likely to 
be generally in telligible. The word * * oecu- 
menical," however, has set me reflecting 
on the disposition there is among us to 
indulge in pride, to set ourselves up as 
people uf importance, or, in other words, 
to climb up one above another. With 
your leave, I will pursue my reflections. 

Is it not strange that a being who pos- 
sesses nothing good which God has not 
given him, whose mortal body the worms 
will shortly destroy, should have a heart 
that is haughty, an eye that is lofty, and 
a disposition to climb above his fellows ? 
Yet so it is. There have been climbers 
in all ages, and the fearful falls, the ae« 
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count of wbich has been handed down to 
us from one generation to another, have 
seemingly done but little to arrest this 
aspiring propensity. 

Haman was a climber, and terrible was 
his fall, though he was at last lifted up 
against his will fifly cubits higher than he 
wished to be. 

King Hezekiah was a climber. " Oh," 
thought he, "I will show these Babylon- 
ish messengers what a mighty monarch I 
am. They shall see my treasure house, 
my precious things, my gold and silver, 
and all that I possess, that they may tell 
their master Berodach-baJadan of my 
riches, my greatness, and my majesty!" 
Poor Hezekiah ! He fell at the word of the 
prophet from the lofty pinnacle to which 
he had raised himself. All that he had, 
was to be carried away into a strange 
country, and his sons were to be servants 
in the palace of the king of Babylon. 
Bitterly did Hezekiah repent of his 
•climbing ^' 

David was a climber, even thoug^h 
taken from the sheepfolds. Not satis- 
fied with the greatness to which God had 
raised him, stirred up by Satan, he must 
needs climb up higher, by magnifying 
himself in the eyes of his people. Those 
whom he ruled must be numbered, that 
it might be known how many mighty 
men he could command, and how numer- 
ous they were above whose heads he was 
raised. Heavy was his fall on that sad 
occasion, for the famine, the sword, and 
the pestilence were set before him, and 
seventy thousand of his men were cut 
off from the land. See what comes of 
climbing ! 

Long was the revel, and loud the 
clamorous mirth that rose to the roof of 
the gorgeous palace of the king of Baby- 
lon. Many a chalice brimmed with the 
juice of the grape, sparkling and moving 
itself aright, had been quaffed to the gods 
of gold and of silver, of brass, of iron, of 
wood, and of stone ; and the golden ves- 
sels of the house of the Lord had been 
grasped by the unhallowed hands, and 
drained by the blaspheming lips of Bel- 
shazzar, his kings, and his princes, his 
wives, and his concubines ; but suddenly 
the king's countenance was changed, for 
he saw the mysterious handwriting on 
the wall ; his thoughts troubled him, the 
joints of his loins were loosened, and his 
knees smote one against another. He 
climbs too high who tries to get above 
the power of the Holy One. Belshazzar 
was a climber, and fearful was his fall« 



" In that night was Belshazzar the king 
of the Chaldeans slain," Dan. v. 80. 

Have you forgotten the pride of Herod, 
when he climbed so high by his majesty 
and his speech making, that the people 
cried out, " It is the voice of a goa, and 
not of a man !" Never was a more dis- 
astrous fall. Smitten by the angel of the 
Lord, " he was eaten of worms, and gave 
up the ghost," Actsxii. 22, 23. 

We cannot consider too frequently, that 
man, in the height of his intellect, in the 
pride of his understanding, is a poor, de- 
pendent creature ; dependent from the 
cradle to the tomb, not only on his Crea- 
tor, but on the meanest things that are 
around him. His life is a gift : the faculties 
of his body, and the endowments of his 
mind are bestowed upon him by a heavenly 
hand, a boon that he does well ever to 
remember. See him a helpless infant, 
unable to speak, to stand, or to stir, for 
his own advantage. See him, in the glory 
of his strength, conquering even the great 
inhabitants of the deep ; in the pride of 
his mental power, dragging down from 
above the lightning of heaven ; even then 
is he as dependent as when he was a 
child. The air must be purified for him, 
or he cannot breathe; the earth must 
bring forth its produce, and supply him 
with fuel, and the animal world must 
feed him and clothe him. See him in 
hoary age, once more a child in intellect, 
and bowed down with bodily infirmity. 
Really, really, there seems no excuse 
for us, when we proudly try to climb above 
the heads of those around us. 

The word " oecumenical," with which 
I began my remarks, has already, as you 
see, drawn me out to some length, and yet 
I am inclined to proceed a little farther, 
for I need not limit my illustrations to 
ages gone by, seeing that they abound 
in more modem times; and if we take 
the trouble to look for them, we shall 
find enough, and too many of them, in 
our own hearts. 

Not many years ago, we had a mighty 
climber, who could not look on a throne 
without desiring to scramble up to it. 
The height he did attain would have 
made any other mortal giddy, and the 
general opinion is that it made him so, for 
he came tumbling down when he least 
expected it ; the diadem fell from his 
brow, and he died a captive in the isle of 
St. Helena. 

But while we now and then hear of 
crowned heads climbinff up one above 
another, we may see the same things 
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continually going on in common life. Every 
day and every hour might furnish us with 
examples in all grades of society, for 
pride is the besetting sin of thousands. 
This disposition to get one above another 
is common, I had almost said universal, 
though we discern it more quickly in 
others ,than in ourselves. How often 
have I climbed, and fallen ! How often 
have I suffered for the pride of my heart ! 

In looking at Johnson's Dictionary the 
other day, it struck me that the learned 
doctor was in a climbing fit when he wrote 
his meaning to the word " network ;" for 
he defines it to be '*any thing reticulated 
or decussated, at equal distances, with 
interstices between the intersections." 
Why, the worthy doctor has outdone my 
oecumenical friend twenty times over ! 

If we bestowed half the pains to climb 
heavenward that we do to raise ourselves 
one above another, we should enjoy much 
more peace, and endure much less per- 
plexity; but there are some who, 
while professing to be pilgrims to the 
heavenly city, go on their way as proudly 
as if they had a right to enter heaven ; 
and yet they have nothing to show when 
they shall come to the golden gate. "See," 
says Christian, in the Pilgrim's Progress, 
" this is the coat he gave me freely on 
the day when he stripped me of my 
rags!" 

I might run on thus for an hour longer, 
but the subject will be much better pro- 
longed by your reflections than by my 
pen. As I fear we are all given to climb- 
ing, some one wav, and some another, so 
may we all pront by the word of king 
Solomon, " Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion, and an haughty spirit before a fall," 
Prov. xvi. 18. 



AN OBSTINATE MAN. 
An obstinate man does not hold opi- 
nions, but they hold him : for when he is 
once possessed with an error, it is like 
a devil, 6nly cast out with great diffi- 
culty. Whatsoever he lays hold on, like 
a drowning man, he never loses, though 
it do but help to sink him the sooner. 
His ignorance is abrupt and inaccessible, 
impregnable both by art and nature, and 
will hold out to the last, though it has 
nothing but rubbish to defend. It is as 
dark as pitch, and sticks as fast to any- 
thing it lays hold on. His skull is so 
thick, that it is proof against any reason, 
and never cracks but on the wrong side, 
just opposite to that against which the 



impression is made, which surgeons say 
does happen very frequently. The slighter 
and more inconsistent his opinions are, 
the faster he holds them, otherwise they 
would fall asunder of themselves ; for opi- 
nions that are false ought to be held with 
more strictness and assurance than those 
that are true, otherwise they will be apt 
to betray their owners before they are 
aware. He delights most of all to differ 
in things indifferent ; no matter how fri- 
volous they are, they are weighty enough 
in proportion to his weak judgment ; and 
he will rather suffer self martyrdom than 
part with the least scruple of his freehold; 
for it is impossible to dye his dark igno- 
rance into a lighter colour. He is re- 
solved to understand no man's reason 
but his own ; because he finds no man 
can understand his but himself. His wits 
are like a sack, which the French proverb 
says is tied faster before it is full than 
when it is; and his opinions are like 
plants that grow upon rocks, that stick 
fast though they have no rooting. His 
understanding is hardened like Pharaoh's 
heart, and is proof against all sorts of 
judgments whatsoever. — Butler, 



FOLLY OP SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
He that thinks to exalt himself by his 
own merit, hangs a golden weight about 
his neck, that will choke him at last. A 
man must not think to turn the scale of 
God's justice, by justifying himself. That 
which he thinks to be righteousness in 
himself is not so indeed ; and that which 
is so is not his, but God's, lent and 
imputed by him. *Tis a proud ingrati- 
tude, therefore, for a man enriched only 
by devotion and loan, to lift up himself 
against that hand from which he bor- 
rowed it. 'Tis as if he should take up 
money, and then go to law with his cre- 
ditors who lent it. Even thus a man 
that glorifies in the conceit of that right- 
eousness which he received not from na- 
ture but from grace, not by acquisition 
but infusion, affronts God with his own 
favours, and receives a breast-plate out 
of his armoury, to stand out, and wage 
a presumptuous war against him.— 
King, 



CRUDE ADMIRATION. 

The crude admiration which can make 
no distinctions, never renders justice to 
what is really great — Foster, 
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The death of Strafford waa the triumph 
of the efforts of the enemies of the crown; 
for however they might in words atill re- 
cognize the king, it was evident that he 
never could forget or forgive tliis forcible 
compulsion so materially to weaken Ma 
own power, and thus to hasten hie own 
downfall. A direct struggle had taten 
place hetween the king and the leaders 
of the popular party, and the monarch 

what these contests tended, and prepared 
for, or at least looked forward to the certain 
result ; for in such cases, often no pre- 
paration can be made ; events must be 
met as they arise : well, then, is it for 
the Christian that he is assured the Lord 
reigneth, that all things work together for 
^lod, that the wrath of man shall praise 
God, and the remainder he will restrain. 
With whatever views the deepening con- 
test was then viewed by all contempo- 
tariesj whether considering it as " the 
great rebellion," or as a necessary stand 
against arbitrary power and religious 
persecution, it is important that we should 
Dot allow ourselves to he carried away by 
personal feelings, so as blindly to approve 
of theprocecdingsoneitherside. We may 
now look beyond the events which then 
engrossed attention, and considering the 
results, and the important lessons they 
convey, we may he spared the pain of 
minutely recording details, which, when 



tried by the unerring rule of the Divine 
word, must condemn many who promi- 
nently engaged in them. Unhappily, at 
that time the past history of the nation, in 
reference to civil discords, only afforded 
the experience of struggles between the 
king and the nobles, with a few instances 
of tumultuary rebellion of the people. 
All the instances of the abuse of power 
were from royally or nobility : it waa yet 
to he experienced that the rule of a 
popular government may also be tyranni- 
cal, and may also exhibit acta of oppres- 
sion and violence. Ancient history had 
recorded this of the republics of Greece 
and Rome ; but England had yet to 
leam, that no form of government in 
itself secures liberty and happiness to 
those under its influence. The abuse of 
the prerogative was then the evil chiefly 
feared, though danger threatened from 
both extremes. 

The Commons called for more im- 
peachments ; six judges and thirteen 
biabops were named, and even the queen 
felt herself in danger. That she exer- 
cised a pernicious influence over the king 
cannot be doubted; but her power was not 
so great as was then asserted : .in many 
things, Charles had a will of his own that 
was paramount to her counsels, in some 
of his most injurious measures ; but she 
often encouraged unpopular proceedings, 
and was thoroughly disliked by the nation 
in general. The bouses of parliament, 
however, did not continue to proceed 
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with the same hannony after the pres- 
lure of the events just narrated had gone 
hy. They had passed several useful laws, 
abolishing the Star Chamber and High 
Commission Courts, and removing many 
vexatious and illegal transactions. The 
king hesitated long enough to show that 
these laws were carried against his will, and 
thus he unhappily managed to lose the 
credit of what really were netful and 
popular concessions. The king's consent 
was also obtained to a law, that in future, 
parliaments should at least be held every 
third year ; but they also obtained another, 
by which the present parliament could not 
be adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved, 
without the consent of both Lord^ and 
Commons. This was certainly an infringe- 
ment of the constitution ; and though the 
arbitrary conduct of the king Supplied a 
pretext for such a course, yet it did not 
justify a measure which destroyed the 
balance of power. There might be ne- 
cessity to protect the nation from an ill- 
judged and rash attempt of the king to 
dissolve this parliament, like the pre- 
ceding one; but a limited period would 
have been a sufficient, protection to the 
parliament, without placing the members 
as governors, who could not be removed 
till they chose to abandon their power ; a 
result not soon to be expected. This 
act received the king's assent with that 
for the attainder of Strafibrd. 

The Lords resisted some of the acts of 
the Commons, and refused to consent to 
the abolition of episcopacy, or to exclude 
the bishops from the House of Peers. The 
king encouraged these differences, and 
being aware that his supporters in Scot- 
land were becoming more powerful, in 
August, 1641, as soon as the armies were 
ordered to be disbanded, he proceeded 
to Edinburgh, for his presence seemed 
necessary to save the earl of Montrose 
and some others, who, after being among 
the supporters of the covenant, had lately 
corresponded with the king, and were 
then prisoners for so doing. Nothing 
satisfactory resulted from the royal visit 
to Scotland : the adherence of Montrose 
to the king's cause was followed by the 
defection of the marquis of Hamilton, 
who had long been chief adviser on 
northern affairs. In October, the king 
found himself obliged to consent to the 
division of the bishops' lands, and to 
grant honours to some of the popular 
leaders. 

While the king was in Scotland, a most 
atrocious conspiracy ripened in Ireland: 



The natives of that coimtry were not only 
subjugated, but still treated as a con- 
quered people; no measures were used 
to unite them with the English, nor to 
bring them over to the Protestant faith. 
As Papists, and an oppressed race, they 
determined, if possible, to throw off the 
English yoke, and the differences between 
Charles and his parliament facilitated 
their enterprise ; while his insincerity in 
withholding the favours he promised at 
the beginning of his reign, gftve im- 
mediate cause for discontent, although 
the successors of Strafford had reduced 
the taxes, and stopped the proceedings 
for seizing estates. In October, 1641, 
there was a general insurrection, with a 
massacre of the Protestants. The ar- 
rangements for this had been instigated 
by the priests, t^ho fftduced Roger Hf oore 
an^ Phinket, two inlfuential characters, 
to persudde Sh* Phelim O'Neal and Lord 
M'Guire, two violent native chieftains, to 
plan and head the revolt. The insurgents 
were disappointed in their attempt to 
seize Dubim and some of the northern 
towns, information being given at the 
critical moment, by a drunken con- 
spirator ; but the open country was in 
possession of the rebellious Irish, and the 
most horrid atrocities were committed on 
the peaceful English settlers. All the 
acts of cruelty which stain the pages 
of history in recording the cmsades of 
Popery against the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses, as well as in other similar pro- 
ceedings, were committed by the Irish 
papists in this insurrection ; acts at which 
the civilized mind sickens, but which the 
unrenewed heart of man has ferocity 
enough to perpetrate. On the lowest 
reasonable computation, fifty thousand 
Protestants were thus murdered. 

The English felt their alarm against 
Popery increased by these open displa}^ 
of the fruits of papal machinations, and 
the popular feeling against the king 
personally was farther excited by the 
rebels declaring that they took up arms 
for him. Even a royal commission au- 
thorizing them to take up arms was 
shown. The authenticity of this may be 
doubted ; but there is no doubt the king 
had secretly planned measures for arm- 
ing the Irish to act in his behalf in Scot- 
land, and even in England. 

This dreadful event hastened the king's 
return to London, he having previously 
sent a message to the parliament that be 
wholly committed the Irish affairs to their 
care and wisdom, and depended en them 
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to carry on what was needful. For a 
time, Charles seemed to have gained 
some popularity; or rather, the parlia- 
mentary leaders were unfavourably looked 
upon, in consequence of their actions; 
and they saw that farther agitation was 
necessary to enable them to regain the 
power they had assumed. A remonstrance 
on the state of the nation was prepared, 
calculated to keep up the popular excite- 
ment. This was only carried after an 
unprecedented debate of fifteen hours, 
lasting till midnight, when many of the 
members had been worn out and retired. 
Also the king's message respecting the 
rebellion in Ireland gave a pretext for as- 
suming the direction of the army. 

Many of the acts of the king and his 
advisers were infatuated; his opponents 
took advantage of this, pressing on with 
firmness their measures against his au- 
thority. The king several times inter- 
fered with the proceedings of the House 
of Commons by direct messages, while 
the parliamentary leaders encouraged the 
populace to assemble in crowds, threat- 
ening and insulting their opponents. This 
was complained of, but Pym insisted that 
the people should not be hindered from ob- 
taining their just desires in that way. At 
length, wearied by their repeated insults, 
twelve of the bishops declared that tliey 
could not safely attend in the House of 
Lords, and therefore they would in future 
absent themselves, protesting that all 
things done in their absence would be ille- 
gal. Their attempt thus to claim the power 
of exercising a veto upon all measures, and 
to assume power to check the govern- 
ment of the country, was absurd and 
impracticable : it brought on them an 
impeachment for treason, and they were 
sent to the Tower. Their imprisonment, 
and renewed threats against the queen, 
induced the king to make a hasty retort 
a few days afterwards. He impeached 
five leading commoners, Pym, Holies, 
Haslerig, jftampden, and Stroud, also 
lord Kimbolton, all active opponents 
of the crown. While the Houses were 
debating on the novelty of a royal im- 
peachment, the king sent an officer to 
seal the desks and papers of the accused, 
and ordered a sergeant at arms to de- 
mand the five commoners at the bar of 
the House. They were not given up, 
but an answer was sent, that they should 
be made accountable to any legal charge. 
After a short deliberation, the king re- 
solved to press the matter, and if suc- 
cessful, he would have thereby strength- 



ened his supporters, fie went to the 
House, ' attended by some hundreds of 
his guards and officers, and taking the 
speaker's chair, demanded that the ac- 
cused should be given up to him. But 
his intention had been betrayed by the 
French ambassador, and the countess of 
Carlisle : the five members had warning, 
which enabled them to leave the House 
before the king entered. Finding, as he 
said, " the birds were flown," he retired, 
but not till the speaker had refused to 
answer his inquiries, kneeling before 
him, and saying he had only eyes to see 
and tongue to speak, as directed by 
the House ; and the word " Privilege 
was repeated loudly as the monarch 
withdrew. The attendants, meanwhile, 
showed a readiness to use force, if com- 
manded to do so. Lord Digby was said 
to have been the chief adviser in this 
attempt; it was made without the know- 
ledge of lords Falkland and Hyde, two 
moderate leaders of the popular party, 
who had lately been taken mto the king's 
council, and wholly disapproved the pro- 
ceeding. 

Immediately after the king's departure, 
the Houses adjourned for a week. During 
this interval, matters were arranged to 
gain advantage by the inconsiderate at- 
tempt. The king went the next day to 
Guildhall, and endeavoured to conciliate 
the popular feeling, while he expressed 
his desire that the accused should be 
sought for, but was received with mur- 
murs, and cries of " Privilege." On Ja- 
nuary 11, the five members proceeded to 
Westminster, and resumed their places, 
guarded by a large number of armed 
supporters, who insulted the king as they 
passed the palace. The royal family, 
however, had gone to Hampton Court 
the day before, and a few days afterwards 
proceeded to Windsor. The king then 
offered to give up all proceedings against 
the members ; this thorough retraction 
only encouraged the parliamentary lead- 
ers, and they demanded that the king's 
advisers in this breach of privilege should 
be given up. The king refused, and or- 
dered that all their demands relative to 
church and state should be at once men- 
tioned. The Lords expressed satisfaction, 
but in the Commons Pym did not hesi- 
tate to accuse the king of having autho- 
rized some persons to go to Ireland and 
head the rebels. 

By this time, the popular leaders had 
determined to prostrate the royal au- 
thority; but a full disclosure of their 

2 K 2 
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designs would have been premature; 
they required, as a preliminary, that the 
command of the army and navy should 
be committed to officers chosen by the 
Parhament. At this period, the secret 
counsels of each party were often be- 
trayed to the other, and each was fre- 
quently led into measures injurious to it- 
self. By such treacherous advice, or perhaps 
by that of his own friends, the king was in- 
duced to adopt as a principle, that what- 
ever was contrary to the original constitu- 
tion of the kingdom, though agreed to by 
him, was not binding on him. Under 
this fallacious view, Charles consented to 
many things, being secretly resolved to 
set them aside on the first opportunity ; 
while his opponents gained strength at 
the moment by his acceding to their de- 
mands, and were on their guard against 
trusting his compliance. This accounts 
for the king granting several demands of 
Parliament at this time. He consented 
that the Parliament should levy soldiers 
for the Irish war ; that the bishops should 
lose their seats in the House of Lords ; 
(this was advised by the queen, who, as a 
Papist, was quite willing to lower the Pro- 
testant hierarchy;) to leave the Parlia- 
ment to settle the liturgy; never to stop 
the execution of the laws against Papists; 
and to approve the commanders of the 
army nominated to him, while he desired 
that the unusual powers to be exercised 
by the latter might first be given to him, 
that he might grant them. Determined, 
however, to quarrel with the king, his 
opposers seized upon this last request, 
and treating it as annulling their desire, 
voted that his advisers were enemies to 
the state ; and early in March, by an or- 
dinance of their own, appointed lieute- 
nants to more than fifty districts, with 
full power to nominate inferior officers, 
and to suppress any insurrections or in- 
vasions. Here was a direct infringe- 
ment of the constitutional authority of 
the monarch. 

During the preceding months, till the 
king left Whitehall, the palace and houses 
of parliament had been continually beset 
by tumultuary crowds, threatening vio- 
lence to all who opposed the popular 
proceedings. A long series of papers 
was issued, both by the king and the par- 
liament, full of discussions and allega- 
tions on the subjects in. dispute, in which 
victory rather than truth was sought on 
both sides. For the particulars, the reader 
must be referred to larger histories and 
memorials of that period ; but the perusal 



is wearisome and painful, with the light 
we now possess, as to the actual motives 
and designs of all parties. 

A civil war was evidently near at 
hand; the king negotiated with foreign 
powers; for which purpose the queen 
went to the Continent, taking with her 
the crown jewels to raise money by 
pledging them. Charles, after firmly re- 
fusing to grant the parliament authority 
to direct the militia, then almost the only 
armed force of the nation, withdrew to 
the northern counties, taking up his re- 
sidence at York, about the latter end of 
March. Here he found a pleasant change 
from the scenes recently witnessed in 
London ; and, instead of insults from the 
mob, loyal addresses were presented, 
while the nobility and gentry assembled 
around him. From time to time accounts 
of what passed in the Houses, with ob- 
servations upon their proceedings, were 
written by Hyde ; the despatches were 
sent from one house to another, by gen- 
tlemen attached to the king, who had 
horsemen ready to forward them imme- 
diately they were received. A main ob- 
ject of the king's northern journey failed ; 
this was the possession of Hull, stored 
with large supplies of arms and ammu- 
nition, when the army was disbanded. 
The duke of York, and his cousin prince 
Rupert, were received with much respect 
by the governor, sir John Hotham, who 
was informed the next morning, April 23, 
that the king himself meant to dine there. 
But Hotham was also secretly informed, 
that the king designed to seize the place, 
and order his execution. When Charles 
appeared, the drawbridge was raised and 
entrance refused; he had no resource 
but to retire, and pronounce Hotham a 
traitor. 

The parliament resented this attempt 
of the king, and manifestos appeared 
on each side ; but the discussion was of 
little moment in itself. The king and the 
Commons were now openly opposed, and 
the latter urged forward large prepara- 
tions for warfare, calling out the militia 
by their own authority in May : the 
king also ordered levies in every county. 
Selden in vain showed, that both the 
king and the parliament were acting 
contrary to law, in thus raiding troops in 
opposition to each other; but the laws 
wer© silenced by the din of arms. The 
civil war was now actually begun, and 
blood was shed on both sides, though in 
tumults, rather than in open hostilities. 
In the south, the parliamentary support- 
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ers were most powerful ; in the midland 
and northern counties, the royal cause 
was best maintained. Many of the peers 
speedily joined the king at York ; among 
them the lord keeper, who sent the great 
seal thither before him. Farther negotia- 
tions were pursued, each party requiring 
what the other would not grant ; till, in the 
end of July, matters were brought to a 
crisis, by the refusal of colonel Goring, the 
governor of Portsmouth, to obey the orders 
of the parliament, which was followed by 
the appearance of the earl of £s3ex, with a 
body of troops to enforce their commands. 
This assumption of power was founded 
on the protest already mentioned, first 
made by the houses of parliament, and 
then required to be generally taken, by 
which all were engaged to maintain the 
power and privilege of parliament. To 
refuse compliance with an)' ordinance of 
the Houses was called delinquency ; and 
thus all who opposed the proceedings or 
mandates of the parliamentary leaders, 
were subjected to fines and imprisonment 
as delinquents. 

The king pronounced Essex and his 
officers to be traitors if they did not re- 
turn home, while the parliament de- 
nounced that proclamation and its ad- 
visers. Upon this, Charles resolved to 
take the field, and summoned all his 
subjects to the north of the Trent, or 
within twenty miles of its southern bank, 
to meet him at Nottingham, on Ay- 
gust 22, where he determined to raise 
his standard. This ceremony, which was 
an open declaration of hostilities, is thus 
described by Clarendon. 

" According to the proclamation, upon 
the 25th day of August, the standard 
was erected about six of the clock in 
the evening of a very stormy and 
tempestuous day. The king himself, 
with a small train, rode to the top of 
Castle hill; Vamey, the knight mar- 
shal, who was standard bearer, carry- 
ing the standard, which was then erected 
in that place, with little other ceremony 
than the sound of drums and trumpets. 
Melancholy men observed many ill pre- 
sages about that time. There was not 
one regiment of foot yet brought hither ; 
so that the trained bands, which the 
sheriff had drawn together, were all the 
strength the king had for his person, and 
the guard of his standard. There ap- 
peared no conflux of men in obedience to 
the proclamation ; the arms and ammu- 
nition were not yet come from York; 
and a general sadness covered the whole 



town. The standard was blown down 
the same night it had been set up, by a 
very strong and unruly wind, and could 
not be fixed again in a day or two, till 
the tempest was allayed. This was the 
melancholy state of the king's affairs 
when the standard was set up." 

The occurrences of the days immedi- 
ately preceding this event, had shown 
the determination of the parliamentarians. 
On August 15, Hampden arrayed the 
militia of Buckinghamshire on their be- 
half; on the 28th, the gates of Coventry 
were closed against the king ; on the 21st, 
Dover Castle was seized for the parlia- 
ment. Thus England was once more 
the seat of civil warfare; the highest 
power of the state, the monarch, was on 
the one side ; against him was arrayed the 
great mass of his subjects, represented by 
the House of Commons, or, according to 
the appellation it assumed, " The Parlia- 
ment." The House of Lords was divided ; 
the king's supporters having retired to 
York : in fact, it no longer had authority 
as a legislative body. The greater part of 
the nobles adhered to the crown, but some 
joined the popular cause. Coming events, 
we have already said, cast their shadows 
before, and the general feeling respecting 
the unhappy monarch, strongly is expressed 
by a female, and contemporary, the wife of 
the well-known governor of Nottingham 
Castle. " He made no conscience of 
granting aniething to the people, which 
he resolved should not obliege him longer 
than it should serve his turn ; for he was 
a prince that had nothing of faith or 
truth, justice or generosity, in him. He 
was the most obstinate person in his self- 
will that ever was; and so bent upon 
being an absolute unconti^flable sove- 
raigne, that he was resolved either to be 
such a king or none."* Though the por- 
trait is too highly coloured, the outline 
may be deemed correct. 
The words of holy writ are. 

The king that faithfully judge th the poor, 
Hi8 throne shall be established for ever. 

Prov. xxix. 14. 

It is obviousi that more is here meant 
than the personally deciding with impar- 
tiality in personal matters brought before 
him. No monarch can so enter into the 
judicial proceedings of his land, as to de* 
cide every cause; his attention must 
rather be directed to those general prin- 
ciples, and measures of general utility, 
which bear upon the welfare of his people 

• Lucy Hutchinson's Memoirs of her Husbandf 
Colonel Hutchinson. 
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at laree. Here king Charles i. was la- 
meiitaDly deficient: without in the least 
palliating the conduct of his opponents, 
It is evident, that through his whole 
course he mainly regarded himself and 
his requirements as a king, and holy writ 
has told us, that no man "liveth to him- 
self," Rom. xiv. 7 : none do so without 
painful results. 

THE DEPENDENCE OF ONE CLASS OF 
SOCIETY ON THE OTHER. 

The mutual relationship and depend- 
ence of those who constitute the body 
politic, and who, when regarded in this 
point of view, may be resolved into the 
two general classes of governors and go- 
verned, is easily demonstrable by such a 
plain and simple process of reasoning as 
that which follows. The body of man, 
from its liability to be affected by hunger 
and cold, stands in need of food and rai- 
ment. With these, the Indian or the 
savage, who is coirtent to eat the flesh, 
and wear the skins of the animals he 
shoots or spears in the thicket or forest, 
can supply himself. But the inhabitants 
of civilized countries, like our own, com- 
monly obtain their food and clothing hy 
purchase. There is no purchasing either 
the necessaries or the -comforts of life 
withou|»|n«Aey : and unless this he pos- 
sessed, as 'in the case of those who are 
usually denominated rich by right ^ in- 
heritance, it must be acquired, as in the 
case of the poor, by individual or relative 
exertion. Both rich and poor, however, 
need protection, more than themselves 
can furnish, from the attacks of ruthless 
violence; the rich, that they may keep 
possession of what tli^ have inherited 
from their ^Ufijg^thers ; and the poor, that 
their persons may bf unmolested whilst 
they are engaged in earning a subsistence 
for themselves and their families. This 
protection of property and person, from 
the robber or plunderer, and the mis- 
chievously disposed, is afforded to rich 
and poor alike, by the laws of their coun- 
try, which, for this purpose, impose re- 
straints, and threaten penalties. But 
the laws of a country, in order to become 
efficient as the means of yielding protec- 
tion, must be duly administered and en- 
forced. The administration of law de- 
volves upon the executive government. 
And in return for the protection afforded 
both to rich and poor by a due adminis- 
tration of the laws, such a government is 
justly entitled to support from those 
under its superintendence. 



As the circumstances of the case thus 
establish a mutual relationship between 
the governed and their governors, so like- 
wise do they render them dependent upon 
each other; and as the governed cannot 
say to their governors. We have no need of 
your protection ; so neither can rulers say 
to those under their jurisdiction. We have 
no need of your attachment and support. 

And since a similar relationship exists 
among the members of the social body, 
there also is a similar state of dependence 
observable. The mechanic and the la- 
bourer are dependent upon their employ- 
ers for the means of earning a livelihood ; 
and their employers are dependent upon 
the mechanic and the labourer for the 
manufacture of their goods, and the culti- 
vation of their lands. The manufacturer 
is dependent upon the merchant for the 
vending of his wares ; and the merchant 
is dependent upon the manufacturer for a 
proper quantity of merchandize. £ng- 
land, as a commercial nation, is depend- 
ent upon the demands of foreign states 
for the disposal of a large proportion of 
her manufactures; and the countries 
whose markets are chiefly supplied by 
exports from Britain, are dependent upon 
her for the various articles of merchan- 
dize they require. The agriculturist is 
dependent upon the public at large for 
the consumption of his grain; and the 
consuming public are dependent upon the 
agriculturist for a plentiful supply of 
pVoduce. The poor are dependent upon 
the rich for the distribution of their 
wealth, that they may have wherewith to 
purchase food and clothing; and the rich 
are dependent upon the poor for the com- 
forts and conveniences they derive from 
the skill of artisans and servants. 
Tradesmen and workpeople, and, indeed, 
all ranks in society, the higher as well as 
the lower, are dependent upon those be- 
longing to the learned and scientific pro- 
fessions for the valuable and beneficial 
exercise of their varied talents ; and the 
members of these professions are depend- 
ent upon those who employ them, for the 
emolument by which they are enabled to 
support themselves, and maintain their 
respectability. 

Nor is this social dependence merely 
reciprocal. It extends throughout the 
whole community ; so that those of one 
class cannot say to any of the other 
classes around them. We have no need of 
you. The correctness of this statement 
may be shown by the familiar illustration 
which the materials and making of a 
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pair of shoes will furnish. Supposing 
the leather to be a home production, not 
imported from abroad, it is stripped in 
the form of skin from the carcase of an 
animal, bred by a farmer or grazier, and 
slaughtered by a butcher ; and this skin 
is prepared by the tanner, and dressed by 
the currier, previous to its being cut, 
shaped, and pufr together by the shoe- 
maker and his assistants. In putting the 
different parts of a shoe together, waxed 
thread is used ; the wax being a compo- 
sition of substances usually imported; 
and the thread spun by a twine spinner 
of hemp which he obtains from the flax 
dresser, who either imports the article, or 
purchases it of the grower. And before 
a single nail can be driven into the sole 
of a shoe, the miner must be at work 
in getting iron ore; the smelter in 
separating the metal from the dross with 
his furnace ; the forger in beating out 
the pig iron into bars or rods ; and the 
nailsmith in reducing the iron rods to the 
size and length required. But the nail- 
smith, the forger, the smelter, and the 
miner ; the twine spinner and flax dresser; 
the shoemaker, the currier, and the tan- 
ner, — all use a variety of tools in their re- 
spective operations, which tools are made 
by other artificers. And the commodities 
imported from abroad are brought across 
the sea in ships, which must be con- 
structed, fitted out, and navigated by 
ship carpenters, riggers, storekeepers, and 
sailors. Consequently, those who wear 
nailed shoes, (which working and country 

Settle generally prefer,) are dependent, 
irectly or indirectly, upon the shoe- 
niaker with his long list of co-operajlors ;* 
^nd these again are all dependent upon 
the wearers of shoes for the share they 

* It may not be improper to observe here, that 
this extensive dependence is productive of great 
advantages, since it enables individuals to purchase 
at a cheap rate, what otherwise it would be im- 
possible for many of them to procure. If one per- 
son had to provide and prepare all the materials re- 
quisite for a pair of shoes, as well as to put them 
together, the price demanded as a fair remuneration 
for time occupied, and labour bestowed, must of 
necessity be incalculably great, in a book entitled, 
'* The Results of Machinery," it is remarked, 
"There are thousands of families, on the face of 
the earth, that would be glad to exchange all they 
have for a tin kettle, or an iron pot, which can be 
bought any where in the three kingdoms, for 
eighteen pence. And could the poor man in this 
country, taut once see how even the rich man in 
tome other places must toil, day after day, before 
he can scrape or grind a stone, so as to be able 
to boU a little water io it, or make it serve for a 
lamp, he would account himself a poor man no 
more. An English gipsy carries about with him 
more of the conveniences of life, than are enjoyed 
by the chle& or rulers in countries which naturally 
h^Te much finer climates than that of England." 



contribute towards providing them with 
employment ; nor can either party say to 
the other. We have no need of you. 

It is fully evident, therefore, that man 
is not an independent, but a dependent 
being. His life, his comforts, his enjoy- 
ments are all derived. And in himself 
considered as a solitary individual, he 
possesses no resources out of which his 
wants can be supplied. On God, as the 
Father of mercies, he depends for the be- 
stowment of providential favours ; and on 
his fellow creatures, as members of so- 
ciety, for the means of their attainment, 
" Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights," Jas. i. 17; yet the bless- 
ings he bestows upon his creatures are con- 
veyed through the medium of their fellow 
men ; that by perceiving their fraternal 
relationship, they may act towards each 
other as members of the same vast family; 
and by rendering each other mutual as- 
sistance, may confirm and strengthen the 
natural bonds of social life. — S. B. 



MY AUNT PEISCILLA.— No. X. 

DOMESTIC SKETCHES — FRIENDS ^ND 

ACQUAINTANCE. CONTINUED. 

My aunt's valued friend, Mrs. V., had, 
in early life, been her French teacher. 
Her family was of French extraction, 
having descended from those worthies 
who, for the sake of conscience, forsook 
their possessions and prospects in their 
native land, and sought an asylum in 
England. The property they had been 
enabled to rescue and bring over, sup- 
ported the family in independence for 
several generations ; but latterly, some 
losses had been sustained, expenses had 
increased, and the resources of the family 
were found inadequate to its comfort- 
able support. The females of the family 
were well educated and accomplished. 
It was resolved, therefore, to turn 
their talents and accomplishments to 
account in a pecuniary point of view. 
Mrs. N. and one of her daughters 
opened a day school for young ladies. 
The other two daughters went out as 
assistants in boarding schools. The 
youngest of these became the teacher 
and friend of my aunt. 

Among the French emigrants (iminy 
of them of the ancient nobility of France, 
though, in consequence of their expatria- 
tion, gradually falling into decay) it was 
no uncommon thing for the females of 
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the family to betake themselves to some 
employment — teaching, painting, silk 
throwing, embroidery, or fine needle- 
work — as a means of recruiting their 
wasted resources. These employments 
were often carried on in secret, while the 
dignity of the family was carefully kept 
up by retaining, as long as possible, the 
same outward appearance as formerly, 
and especially by scrupulously guarding 
the head of the family from anything that 
might be supposed to compromise the 
etiquette belonging to his rank. The old 
French gentleman was daily seen taking 
his walks, or frequenting his literary club, 
as a man of leisure and independence. His 
person and appearance certainly presented 
nothing like the aspect of poverty. He 
wore silk stockings, massy silver or gold 
buckles, delicately-wrought lace ruffles, 
richly-embroidered satin waistcoat, coat 
of the finest texture, powdered wig, laced 
hat, ornamented sword, diamond ring, 
gold snuiT box, and gold-headed cane. 
All this splendour, together with an air 
of easy politeness and continual gaiety, 
would effectually preclude any surmise, ex- 
cept on the part of those well acquainted 
with the circumstances and habits of the 
parties, that it was retained only by the 
incessant exercise of extreme industry 
and economy on the part of his wife and 
daughters, who thought little of their 
own toil and privations so long as ^* Mon- 
sieur le comie" was enabled to retain an 
appearance ^^ comme ilfaut ;" and so long 
as the visible part of their domicile was 
fiirnished and decorated in a style that, 
while it told no tale of present poverty, 
indicated what the family had been. 
Perhaps there was much weakness and 
vanity in this sort of family pride ; but 
all men have their hobbies, and some are 
much more mischievous than this, which, 
on the other hand, was not without its re- 
deeming qualities. It was almost uni- 
formly accompanied by high degrees of 
filial reverence, family affection, noble 
independence, strict integrity, and a high 
and just sense of honour. And when it 
is recollected what these families had re- 
nounced for the sake of a good con- 
science, they may well be pardoned if 
they clung with a somewhat excessive 
tenacity to the faded relics of the grandeur 
they once possessed. 

Tnis was precisely the character of the 
family of my aunt's friend ; and if its 
weakness was discovered in fondness for 
family grandeur, its strength appeared 
in the high-tojje4 Christian principle in 



which every individual member of the 
family participated. This sacred bond 
of union enabled them long to preserve 
the lovely spectacle of a family dwelling- 
together in unity; and then, in separat- 
ing, to cherish the well-founded hope of 
meeting at last, a family unbroken, in. 
the skies. 

For several years, a good measure of 
success attended the efforts of the family. 
The school proved sufficient for the sup- 
port of the parents and their eldest 
daughter. To the day of his death, the 
old gentleman abated nought of his wont- 
ed costume ; and his wife still figured in 
her rich brocades and laces, until she as- 
sumed the garb of widowhood. The 
daughters had the satisfaction, not only 
of providing for their own immediate 
wants, but also of contributing to the 
comforts of their parents, and even of 
making some little reserve for future exi- 
gencies. 

In course of time, however, the school 
began to decline, prob'ably in consequence 
of increasing competition. In addition to 
this, the health and energies of the old 
lady were on the wane, and her daughter, 
on whom the work of tuition chiefly de- 
volved, fell into a state of lingering and 
depressing illness, and became utterly in- 
capable of attending to the business of 
the school. It was, in consequence, 
necessarily given up, and the poor old 
lady and her afflicted daughter were 
reduced to precarious, if not destitute, 
circumstances. The two sisters, one 
of whom was now governess in the 
family of a nobleman; and the other, 
though retaining her original situation, 
yet advancing, as in experience, so also 
in remuneration, cheerfully devoted the 
principal part of their salaries to the 
support of their widowed parent and af- 
flicted sister. 

At this time, an affectionate intimacy 
subsisted between my aunt and her 
teacher. Miss Louisa N. The sympa- 
thies of my kind aunt were first awak- 
ened by the anxieties of her friend as to 
the health of her sister. Kindness and 
discretion encouraged confidence, and, by 
degrees, she was made acquainted with 
the straitened circumstances of the family. 
With my aunt, it was the same to know 
of the distresses and anxieties of her 
friends and to make an eflTort to relieve 
them. It is possible, it is probable that 
she made many unsuccessful attempts ; 
but her general success, even with seem- 
ingly inadequate means, and in cases 
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which most people would have considered 
hopeless, often verified the fahle of the 
lion and the mouse. 

My aunt knew that her father was 
concerned in the distribution of certain 
pensions to French refugees and their 
descendants. She mentioned the case to 
him with the trembling hope that the 
mother of her friend might prove eligible 
to receive assistance from that quarter. 
My kind grandfather, averse as he was 
to forming acquaintance for mere ac- 
quaintance' sake, was never inaccessible 
to persons who needed assistance, and 
whom there was a possibility of his being 
able to assist. My aunt no sooner men- 
tioned the circumstances of the N. family, 
than she received permission to invite her 
teacher to spend a part of the vacation 
with her, that aii opportunity might be 
afforded of ascertaining the needful par- 
ticulars which would determine whether 
or not the desired assistance could be ob- 
tained. The result was satisfactory. A 
pension of, I believe, about thirty guineas 
a year each was secured for life to Mrs. 
N. and her eldest daughter. The kind- 
ness of my grandfather was in various 
ways extended to this family as long as 
he lived, and the remembrance of it was 
ever gratefully cherished and acknow- 
ledged by Mrs. V., the last survivor of 
the family, with whom the seasonable as- 
sistance afforded, the delicacy and con- 
sideration with which it was imparted, 
and the goodness of God in raising up 
such a benefactor, were never-failing 
topics of interest. Of^en when, in con- 
versation with my aunt, she referred to 
the experiences and circumstances of by- 

fone days, she would relate some anec- 
ote of my grandfather ; then, turning to 
the young people of the family, she would 
congratulate us on the honour and privi- 
lege of descending from such an ancestor, 
and charge us not only to cherish an af- 
fectionate veneration for his memory, but 
also to follow his example. " I never,'* 
she would say, "read Psa. cxii. with- 
out being reminded of his character; 
and I hope and believe that the blessings 
there spoken of descend to his seed. 
There is, certainly, a closer connexion 
than some people are willing to admit, 
between holiness and comfort. The ha- 
bitual cheerfulness, stability, and satis- 
faction of mind there described, are evi- 
dently connected, not only with genuine 
piety, but with pious liberality ; and the 
same was the case with your grand- 
father, as your dear mother and aunt can 



bear witness." From these and similar 
remarks, I was early taught to value the 
prayers and blessings of the poor as a 
rich inheritance ; and I have a growing 
conviction that what a good man "lend- 
eth unto the Lord" is often signally, and 
seasonably, and liberally repaid, either to 
him or his children after him. 

The little pension, with the assistance 
of the active members of the family, 
maintained old Mrs. N. and her afflicted 
daughter in circumstances of comparative 
comfort. In the course of three or four 
years, the latter was released from her 
sufferings by death. This, however de- 
sirable to herself, was keenly felt by her 
mother as a severe privation ; for, afflict- 
ed as she had been, she was her only 
companion, and attention to her little 
wants and comforts had given employ- 
ment and interest to every day. Her re- 
moval left a painful void ; a void which 
could not be supplied by either of her 
surviving sisters, except at the cost of 
relinquishing the engagements on which 
their own support, as well as, in a great 
measure, that of their mother depended. 
It was a matter of anxious deliberation 
between the sisters which of them should 
make the sacrifice. The prospects of 
both were encouraging, and each clung 
to her own, with a generous, rather than 
a selfish tenacity ; for each cherished, as 
her dearest hope, the ability to make her 
mother's declining days comfortable ; yet 
each was prepared cheerfully to forego 
present advantages, and devote her 
personal attention to her mother, if such 
should appear the line' of duty and pru- 
dence. The pupils of the elder Miss N. 
were within a year or two of (as the phrase 
is) finishing their education. Should she 
remain in the family to the expiration of 
that period, a permanent provision would 
be made for her, which, while she re- 
tained the ability to take care of herself, 
she had mentally devoted to the support 
of her aged parent. But, should she 
leave the family prematurely, this pros- 
pect would be lost. Nor was the situa- 
tion of her sister less perplexing. The 
principal of the establishment in which 
she had so long and so honourably filled 
the second department, had, of late, given 
repeated intimations of her intention of 
retiring, and in so doing to give the pre- 
ference to her two assistants as her suc- 
cessors, if they should be inclined to unite 
together, and could command the means 
for entering on the engagement; and 
Louisa N. fondly cherished the hope that 
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she might be ennbled |o avail herself of 
the proposal, and that, in so doing, she 
might have it in her power to o£r her 
mother an asylum. But the proposal had 
not yet been put in a definite form ; and 
notwithstanding the old lady's oft-repeat- 
ed desire for retirement and leisure, she 
still clung to her lon&r-accustomed em- 
ployment a little, and a little longer. 
Some reason always suggested itself why 
— alternating as each was the nearest ap- 
proaching — why Christmas was not so 
good a time for retiring as Midsummer, 
or Midsummer not so good as Christmas. 
The question in both cases was im- 

Seratively decided by death. Maria N. 
id not finish her term in the nobleman's 
family ; for herself and one of her pupils 
were cut olf by the small pox. Louisa 
N., in partnership with her fellow teacher, 
took the Grove-nouse boarding school; 
for old Mrs. W. expired in a fit of apo- 
plexy. The aged widow, Mrs. N., broken 
with breach upon breach, was forthwith 
removed to the residence of her sole sur- 
viving daughter. A comfortable apart- 
ment was assigned her, where she had the 
melancholy pleasure of finding herself 
surroi^nded by the old-fa&hioned furni- 
ture with which so long a period of her 
history was identified ; and every atten- 
tion that filial devotedness could render, 
was employed to soothe and cheer her 
remaining days. Changes yet awaited 
l^oth mother and daughter. 

After successfully conducting the school 
for several years, Miss N. received over- 
tures from a widower, whose daughters 
had been placed under her tuition. Al- 
though the ofier was highly advantageous 
in a worldly point of view, and the cha- 
racter and manners of the gentleman, 
satisfactory and agreeable, the proposal 
was declined, solely on the ground of de- 
termination to retain a home for her vene- 
rated mother. This difiiculty was over- 
ruled by a spontaneous and generous ar- 
rangement on the part of the gentleman ; 
and, in due time, Louisa N. became Mrs. 
v., and old Mrs. N. and her old-fashioned 
furniture were removed to Bloomsbury 
square. 

These were halcyon days for the old 
lady. Free from care and apprehen- 
sion, all her wants and comforts were sup- 
plied with generous liberality and delicate 
consideration. She was once more living 
in a style to which, in her youth, she had 
been accustomed, though for many, many 
years estranged from it. The vivacity of 
tier youth seemed to be renewed, and her 



society was valued and courted by the 
family circle into which she was thus in- 
troduced. She had her own i^artment 
when she chose to retire, but she always 
met a cheerful welcome when she felt 
able and inclined to meet with the family. 
Then, best of all, she saw her beloved 
daughter happily settled in a sphere to 
which, under rrovidence, her merits had 
raised her, and which she adorned by 
her virtues. 

It is not surprising if both mother and 
daughter indulged a feeling something like 
the patriarch's, *' I shall die in my nest." 
Job xxix. 18. But the nest was to be dis- 
turbed, that the heavenward flight might 
be prompted. After enjoying, for about ten 
years, the full tide of worldly prosperity 
and domestic comfort, Mrs. V., and 
her mother, now upwards of eighty years 
of age, were called upon to experience a 
sudden reverse. Mr. V. died, after a very 
short illness, without having made a will, 
or one that was applicable to his present 
circumstances, and leaving several im- 
portant affairs in so unsettled a state as 
involved his representatives in perplexing 
and almost ruinous lawsuits, and the loss 
of the principal part of his property. No 
provision was made for the widow. Hap- 
pily, her mother s pension secured her 
from absolute want, and the daughter pos- 
sessed talents, and energy, and humility 
enough, contentedly to apply herself to 
any employment by which she might 
earn a humble, muintenance, without 
being compelled to forsake her mother. 
The old-fashioned furniture was once 
more removed from the spacious mansion 
in Dloomsbury square, to two rooms at 
Paddington, where a few of those who 
had known Mrs. V. in her prosperity still 
visited her, and interested themselves in 
procuring her employment in the superiw 
kinds of needlework and fancy -^oxk ; a 
department of female employment not 
then overstocked, as it is at present, and 
which she preferred to again engaging in 
a school, on account of its being lesa pre- 
carious, and also, as it left her more at 
liberty to devote her attention to her 
mother, when circumstances rendered it 
necessary that she should do so. She 
obtained constant and profitable employ- 
ment; and, in addition to the income 
arising from her own industry and in- 
genuity, Mrs. V. received an unsolicited 
annuity from one of the rich city com- 
panies of which her husband had once 
been master. And she was richly en- 
dowed with that spirit of Christian con- 
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teDimeut that led her, under every vary- 
ing circumstance of life, to say, *' I have 
all, and abound," Phil. iv. 18 ; "My cup 
runneth over," Psa. xxiii. 5. The vener- 
able companion of her retirement lived to 
ninety years of age, and died invoking the 
promised blessing on her who had so 
eminently honoured and succoured the 
old age of a widowed parent. 

My recollections of Mrs. V. go as far 
back as to the time when she kept Grove- 
house boarding school. There I was 
sometimes taken by my aunt to spend an 
afternoon witlx her. After my aunt's 
marriage, Miss N., accompanied by lier 
mother, passed a few days of each va- 
cation either at C. or in Lincoln's-inn 
fields. In the subsequent days of her 
short-lived elevation, the same affection- 
ate intimacy was kept up between the 
friends, and it was not at all interrupted 
by subsequent vicissitudes. Mrs. V. was 
just as welcome and as honoured a visitor 
^t my aunt's in tlie humble garb of her 
widowhood as she had been when she 
had wealth, and servants, and a carriage 
at command ; and my aunt was quite as 
fond of going to visit her in her apart- 
ment at Paddington, as in her mansion 
in Bloomsbury square. The whole of the 
intercourse was equally removed from 
that homage to wealth, that showing off 
of acquaintanceship with a person living 
in style, and that haughty condescension, 
that proud humility in keeping up a con- 
nexion with one in straitened circum- 
stances and of unpretending exterior, 
which characterize the friendships of 
little-minded people, and give the lie to 
their loudest prfoessions of respect for 
worth of character. 

The conduct of heads of families to- 
wards relations or friends in higher or 
in lower circunistances ; the different 
manner in which certain persons are re^ 
ceived when alone, or when other ac- 
quaintances happen to be present; and 
tne unreserved remarks made upon them 
in absence, produce a powerful effect on 
the minds of children and servants, and 
often lead them to conclude that pro- 
fessed esteem for character is but an 
empty name, and that the distinctions 
really valued are those of rank, wealth, 
and appearance. I am sure that every 
child and servant in the family must have 
received a very different impression from 
the uniform conduct of my uncle and aunt 
towards Mrs. V. For my own part, I 
know that it taught me to reverence 
worth, and to deem it an honour and 



privilege to hold intercourse with the ex- 
cellent of the earth ; while wealth apd 
appearance, or the want of them, sunk 
into their real insignificance. } was then 
unconsciously learning a lesson, of which 
subsequent experience and observation 
have led me to discern the value. 

Together with deep piety and sterling 
good sense, Mrs. y. possessed much 
native sprightliness and talent for con- 
versation, which rendered her society 
interesting and attractive to young per? 
sons. It was always a pleasure to hear her 
name announced; and, to the present day, 
I think with interest of many of her anec- 
dotes, especially those connected with the 
noble constancy of her ancestors or their 
connexions; the cruel persecutions they 
endured, the satisfaction of mind they en^ 
joyed, the remarkable deliverances they 
often experienced, and the blessing that 
evidently rested on them and their de- 
scendants. I scarcely ever read Psa. 
xxxvii., or Heb. xi. but I recall to mind 
some of the associations which in early 
childhood I was taught to form. May I 
never for a moment swerve ijfi my esti- 
mate of character, or hesitate to prefer 
the poverty and persecution of the saints 
to the prosperity of the worldling ; but in 
all things learn to have '^ respect unto the 
recompence of the reward," and endure 
" as seeing Him who is invisible," Heb. xi. 
26, 27. Good old Mrs. V. di^d some years 
before my auiit, to whom she bequeathed 
her family relics, which, for her sake, were 
highly valued, find, have passed to another 
and another generation ; and "the memory 
of the just is blessed," Pro v. x. 7. 

Many pleasing thoughts occur tp my 
mind in connexion with the excellent 
men on whose ministry we used to at- 
tend, and with whom my uncle and aunt 
were on terms of friendly intimacy. I re- 
collect now — what, at the time, I scarcely 
observed — that each of these good men 
had his peculiarities. But that leads 
me to remember that my uncle and aunt 
were very careful to instil into the minds 
of the young persons committed to their 
care, sentiments of respect and reverence 
for ministers as the servants of God, and 
the heralds of his mercy to men; nor 
did they ever suffer themselves to utter 
even a casual expression that could 
have a tendency to weaken that respect. 
Many parents are not careful in this par- 
ticular. Perhaps they little think how 
easily prejudice is excited in the minds 
of the young, and hew much the enemy 
of souls is on the ivatch to transfer that 
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prejudice from the messenger to bis mes- 
sage, and so to shut the heart against the 
reception of saving truth. It is to be ap- 
prehended that many idle words of this 
kind will be remembered with grief and 
confusion another day, Matt, xii. 36. 
This I am quite sure, from my own ex- 
perience, that the uniform respect for 
ministers of the gospel manifested by the 
heads of the family in which it was my 
lot to be cast, led me to pay great atten- 
tion to their instructions, and bitterly to 
reproach myself if I failed to comply with 
any of their wholesome suggestions. 

Old Dr. M., on whose ministry my 
grandfather and his family for a long 
series of years attended in London, was 
quite one of the old school; very pre- 
cise and methodical in all his move- 
ments; and in his dress, old-fashoned, 
and strictly canonical. He was one of 
the last whom I remember to have seen 
with a great bushy wig, surmounted by a 
shovel hat. His walk was stately, his 
speech deliberate, and his manners, in 
general grave and dignified, although 
even he could at times unbend. He was 
a cheerful, as well as an instructive com- 
panion, very kind and affectionate to 
young people, and won both their rever- 
ence and their love. I have by me still, 
and highly value, a sermon to young 
people, on Prov. ix. 1 2, with a collection 
of wise maxims, given by him to me 
when a child. He knew, too, how to 
condescend to men of low estate. If an 
opportunity occurred of doing good to 
the meanest of his fellow creatures, 
either in their bodies or their souls, he 
no sooner received the intimation than 
he ran off with the agility of youth — no, 
not ran ; hardly could he have been con- 
victed of such a crime ; but, certainly, on 
such occasions, all his stiffness and state- 
liness disappeared, and he seemed to be 
made up of benevolence, energy, and per- 
severance. 

Dr. M. died soon after my grandfather. 
Well do I remember his funeral. My 
aunt permitted me to accompany Sarah 
Bailey and old Deborah, who, having 
been much attached to his ministry, came 
to town on purpose to witness the last so- 
lemnities. On our return, Deborah called 
to see my aunt Leonora. Mary Stace, 
who opened the door, remarked, "So, 
I find it was a very grand funeral. Wil- 
liam tells me there were four mourning 
coaches, and more than twenty private 
carriages besides." " Oh," replied Debo- 
rah, " there was something^ much grander 



than that. Tliere were numbers of wi- 
dows and orphans weeping and saying 
that they had lost their best friend ; and 
there were those" — (here Deborah could 
not restrain her own tears,) " to whom 
the gospel he preached had been made 
the power of God unto salvation, and 
who nope to meet him again in glory." 

I often call to mind some of the doctor's 
pithy and sententious sayings, A few I 
have preserved in writmg, and wish I 
had many more ; but, like young people 
in general, I was too apt to think I should 
be sure to remember them. Ah, young 
people little think how many cares and 
troubles will come upon them, and thrust 
good things out of their minds: or, at 
least, that these good things will escape 
recollection when they will be most use- 
ful. " Memory," said aunt Priscilla, on 
one occasion, **(or rather recollection,) is 
like a good horse, valuable and useful 
if he happens to be at home when you 
want him; but a written memorandum 
is like a lock on the stable door." Well, 
here are a few of the maxims that I 
have preserved : 

" Persevere against discouragements." 

" Keep your temper." 

" Employ leisure in study, and always 
have some work in hand." 

"Be punctual and methodical in busi- 
ness, and never procrastinate." 

" Never be in a hurry." 

" Preserve self-possession, and do not 
be talked out of a conviction." 

" Rise early, and be an economist of 
time." 

* " Maintain dignity, without pride : 
manner is something with everybody, 
and everything with some." 

"Be guarded in discourse; attentive, 
and slow to speak." 

" Never acquiesce in immoral or per- 
nicious opinions." 

" Be not forward to assign reasons to 
those who have no right to ask them." 

" Think nothing in conduct, unim- 
portant or indifferent." 

" Rather set than follow examples." 

" Practise strict temperance, and in all 
your transactions remember the final ac- 
count." 

The successor of Dr. M. was Mr. D., 
and the minister at C. was Mr. W., both 
of them sound, judicious, and instructive 
preachers : the one, more refined ; the 
other, more energetic : the one, more 
persuasive ; the other, more striking. 
When a child, I was very apt to identify 
ministers y^ith Scripture characters. Wl^e*- 
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ther this arose from some fancied resem- 
blance of their persons to some Scripture 
portraits which hung around my grand- 
father's library, or whether from some 
supposed similarity in character, I can- 
not say ; but Mr. D. I used to associate 
with the idea of Apollos, and Mr. W. 
with that of John the Baptist. Some 
scraps of their sermons, and some ex- 
pressions of theirs in conversation, still 
keep alive the association in my memory, 
and lead me to think that it might be not 
without some degree of correctness. My 
kind aunt, like her namesake of old, was 
noted as a generous succourer of minis- 
ters ; a willing co-operator, to the extent 
of her ability, in all their labours of love, 
and a discreet sympathizing friend and 
counsellor under their difficulties and 
discouragements. Hence, almost all their 
visits were characterized by some scheme 
of usefulness to be matured or carried into 
effect, or some trouble to be disclosed and 
some remedy suggested. It was not long 
before I left the protection of my uncle 
and aunt, that Mr. D. came, for a few 
days, to C, to recruit his health and 
spirits. Mr. W. was invited to meet 
him. The good men talked over their 
several troubles between each other, and 
with my imcle and aunt. I then thought 
their cases singularly trying. I do not 
think so now, for I have reason to be- 
lieve that human nature, everywhere, is 
perverse, and that even grace in good 
men is very imperfect. Hence, minis- 
terial trials are pretty similar ; and what- 
ever may befal an individual minister,^it 
may generally be said to him, " the same 
afflictions are accomplished in your breth- 
ren that are in the world," 1 Pet. v. 9. I 
remember that was the strain in which my 
uncle and aunt spoke to their visitors, one 
of whom complained bitterly of the fas- 
tidiousness, cold-heartedness, frowardness, 
and superciliousness of a set of people who 
would be thought intellectual and refined, 
and declared he would gladly exchange 
with his brother, whose lot it was to labour 
among a set of simple-hearted rustics. 
" Stop, stop, my brother," said Mr. W., 
"don't imagine that the rustics are free 
from pride, and self-conceit, and ill-will. 
No, no ; these evils are the greater just in 
proportion to their ignorance. It is not 
the learned and polite, but the fool, that 
is wiser in his own conceit than seven 
men that can render a reason. Among the 
simple-hearted rustics, as you call them, I 
could point out to you men as ignorant 
as brutes, yet as crafty as Haman, as 



covetous as Judas, as domineering as 
Cesar; and I could show you great 
pretenders to piety, whose standard of 
piety is the clear pronunciation of their 
own 'Shibboleth,' and the capacity of 
cramming into a given time a certain quan- 
tity of public religious services ; though, 
should they happen to be out of humour, 
they can do without any religious ser- 
vices at all, and call that piety too. 
No, no, if you had six months' trial of 
the rustics, you would be glad to get back 
to your polite congregation, with all its 
faults. Things never were at such a pitch 
in the country as they are now!" 

" My dear sir," said my uncle, " you 
are getting rather warm. While you 
and my friend Mr. D. have been stating 
your several grievances, you have put me 
in mind of the prophet of old, who fancied 
that incorrigible obstinacy and stupidity 
were confined to one class of people ; 
but, on trying the experiment, he found 
them to be the faults of human nature, 
and alike prevalent among the poor and 
foolish, and the great and knowing," 
Jer. V. 3 — 5, 

"Well; true, true; I think you are 
right. But, whether in town or country, 
it is grievous to see such inconsistency 
among professors of religion ; people 
who, with all their loud professions of 
humility and prostration of spirit, trust 
in themselves that they are righteous, 
and despise others. Oh, if a hand were 
to appear, and write on the walls of their 
sanctuary or their dwellings — *If any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his,' Rom. viii. 9, they would be 
as terrified as Belshazzar was ; but, be-f 
cause it is only written in the Bible, they 
do not mind it. But, after all, the re- 
proof comes home. We want more of the 
spirit of Christ ourselves, to weep over 
them and forgive them, and set them 
an example of gentleness and love. That 
is an awful text for covetous, irreligious 
professors of religion, * This wisdom de- 
scendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, devilish,' Jas. iii. 15. I was 
thinking of preaching from it, but perhaps 
it would be hardly right. We ought to 
be faithful, but not personal." The re- 
mark seemed addressed as a kind of ap- 
peal to his ministerial brother. 

"Perhaps," replied Mr. D., "there 
might be some danger of sliding into 
personalities, which are better avoided, 
as they tend to embitter our own spirits, 
and to irritate,, rather than reform those 
of others. But what a lovely verse is 
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placed in contrast! Let us both try to 
preach from that, and practise it too : 
'But the wisdom that is from above is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy,' Jas. iii. 17." 

After this, the conversation happened 
to turn on a recent committee meeting of 
a benvolent society, at which both Mr. 
D. and my uncle were present. Some 
suggestion of Mr. D.'s (though ultimately 
adopted and proving most advantageous 
to the interests of the society) had 
been most un courteously and contemptu- 
ously opposed by a gentleman present, 
who, having a long purse, had fallen 
into the very common mistake of sup- 
posing that his understanding must be as 
capacious, and that his influence ought 
to be as weighty. Not content with, 
or rather, not capable of meeting 
argument with argument, this person 
had meanly thrown out some unjust in- 
sinuations as to the motive that actuated 
the proposal. Referring to this circum- 
stance, my uncle expressed his surprise 
and admiration at the gentleness and 
patience with which his friend had been 
enabled to meet this provocation, and ob- 
served that, had he been disposed to resent 
it, almost the whole committee would have 
supported him in it. 

" I should have been strongly dis- 
posed," said Mr. W., "just to have made 
him ashamed of himself before all the 
company. Not that the personal insult 
so much signified. The man is too in- 
significant to injure you ; but those purse- 
proud men are such a dead weight on 
every good cause with which they are 
connected." 

" But," replied Mr. D., " it would have 
been a pity to occupy the time of the 
committee in rectifying private griev- 
ances ; and an unsatisfactory triumph, 
which, by offending the party from whom 
the supposed offence came, might have 
injured the funds of the institution. No, 
sir ; on entering that committee, I re- 
solved, in the strength of Divine grace, 
never to be offended, and I have, by the 
grace of God, endeavoured to maintain 
my resolution. I therefore thought it 
better to take no notice of the remark so 

Gratuitously made, but to pass on to the 
usiness before the meeting." 
"O brother, brother," exclaimed Mr. 
W., "I wish I possessed your self-com- 
mand. *A man of understanding is of an 
excellent spirit,' Prov. xvii. 27.'^ 



It is pleasant to know, that botli these 
ministers outlived the trials that just then 
oppressed them, and that both were 
honoured by God with much usefulness. 
I believe they afterwards saw great im- 
provement in some of whom they were 
once ready to despair ; but it was not till 
they reached heaven that they found a 
perfect and peaceful church. — C. 



AN AFFECTING NARRATIVE FR01< REAL 

LIFE. 

There is a beautiful white cottage near 
the village church rthat seldom fails to ar- 
rest the attention of the passer-by. The 
following narrative, which refers to its 
present occupants, is of an interesting 
kind. 

In the year 1818, cotonel , having 

orders to join his regiment in India, 
made preparations for his voyage, and 
in a short time, accompanied by his lady, 
he was sailing swiflly across the dark 
blue waters of the wide Atlantic. 

In embarking for a distant land, there 
is always a great uncertainty of a return, 
and this is especially the case with a 
military man. He has the same dangers 
to brave, and is liable to the same ac- 
cidents as his fellow-passengers; but in 
addition to these, the peculiar perils of 
his profession, after he has crossed the 
world of waters, render his safety an ob- 
ject of solicitude to all who are interest- 
ed in his welfare. A soldier should ever 
be ready to quit, on short notice, not only 
his native country, but the world. 

Among the passengers was a younff 
officer, whose suavity of manner and 
general behaviour attracted the observa- 
tion of the colonel and his lady. An ac- 
quaintance took place between them, and 
this was soon rendered more intimate by 
the discovery that both officers were about 
to join the same regiment on their arrival 
in India. 

Not long af^er landing, the young of- 
ficer, lieutenant D , married a lady 

who had been a passenger with him from 
England, and lived with her for two years 
in great harmony and happiness. At 

length, Mrs. D became a mother, 

but in three days after, her ofispring, a 
daughter, was left an orphan. 

Colonel and his lady, seeing the 

distressed state of their young friend, 
kindly undertook to bring up the >child, 

until lieutenant D could take that 

charge upon himself, and for three years, 
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every attention that kindness could dic- 
tate was paid to the little orphan. 

Once more Lieutenant D married. 

The object of his choice was a lovely and 
accomplished young lady, daughter of a 
brother officer, and it was then agreed 
&mong the several parties that lieutenant 

D should receieve his daughter under 

his care and that of his amiable partner. 
Before this determination, however, was 

carried into effect, Mrs. D was 

suddenly seized with strong symptoms of 
fever, and died on the second day after. 

To add to the heavy affliction of lieu- 
tenant D , he was at this time ordered 

to join a detachment of his regiment, 
several hundred miles up the country. 
Private and domestic trials are not allowed 
to interfere with the duties of the soldier ; 
so, imprinting a farewell kiss on the 
cheeks of his child, then of the engaging 
age of three years, he once more left her 
in the kind care of his excellent friends, 

colonel and his lady, with heartfelt 

thanks for their past friendship, and fer- 
vent prayers for their future prosperity. 

It is no common charge to bring up 
the child of anothei? ; but the kind-heart- 
ed lady of the colonel cheerfully under- 
took it, and with such success, that when 
lieutenant D returned, at the ex- 
piration of four or five years, he was de- 
lighted with the health, appearance, 
manners, and general improvement of 
his child. 

Having no home to receive his daughter, 
he prevailed on his kind friends still to keep 
her under their care, agreeing to pay for 
her board and maintenance, the first pay- 
ment to commence when his next quarter's 
pay became due, Alas, how uncertain is 
every calculation and arrangement that 
depends on the brittle thread of life ! 
Before that time arrived, lieutenant 

D was himself attacked with fever, 

and carried to the grave. 

" Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 

And stars to set; but all — 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death I" 

The colonel and his lady had now no 
alternative but that of adopting or aban- 
doning their doubly orphan charge. They 
chose the good part, prompted by true 
Christian benevolence, and adopted the 
child of their deceased friend. 

In conrse of time, the colonel's state 
of health required that he should leave 
the sultry clime of India, and visit his 
" father land." He sold his commission, 
and, with hie kdy, his only son, and his 



adopted daughter, embarked for England. 
After a pleasant voyage, they all arrived 
in safety, and took up their abode in the 
lovely white cottage which attracts the 
attention of the passing stranger by its 
extreme neatness, and by the beauty of 
its front garden. In that cottage the 
colonel and his lady still reside, happy 
in themselves, and dispensing happiness 
to all who require Christian counsel or 
temporal aid. Prompt are their hearts to 
feel, and ready are their hands to relieve 
distress, while all who suffer in mind, 
body, or estate, excite their kind sym- 
pathy : and sorrowful will that day be to 
many when they are called away from 
this world. 

Perhaps it is a mistake to say that the 
respected inmates of the cottage are 
happy just now ; for a cloud has passed 
over them. May its shadow rest on them 
for a season only, and enduring snnslnne 
enter their hearts ! 

Grateful as it iS to receive kindness, 
there is in every well-regulated mind a 
shrinking from a state of dependence, 
and a disinclination to trespass on others. 
The desire to provide for our own ne- 
cessities and to add to our own comfort, 
is honourable to our nature. Sweet is 
the bread of honest exertion, even though 
obtained by the sweat of the brow. No 
wonder that when the orphan charge of 

colonel and his lady had attained 

the age of twenty-one years, she should 
be anxious to make an efibrt to obtain an 
honourable independence. 

By the kindness of her guardian 
friends, she was established in a small 

school at , and appeared to prosper, 

but her health gradually declined. There 
was no complaint on her part, though 
day after day she grew weaker, until she 
was unable to discharge her duties with^ 
out visible effort. Her kind friends be- 
came* alarmed, and called in a physician, 
but he saw no symptoms of disease : her 
pulse was regular, her tongue was clean, 
and her skin was healthy. After a close 
examination, the truth was discovered ; 
the poor young creature, in consequence 
of the parents not paying for the education 
of their children, had lived in a state of 
actual starvation. 

No time was lost in putting an end to 
this state of things. The school was 
given up, the furniture was sold, and 
the poor invalid was once more taken 
under the care of her kind friends, who 
received her as a daughter. 
Co^ her life have been preserved by 
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the kindest and most affectionate atten- 
tions, then this sorrowful story would not 
have been related ; but it was the will of 
the Most High that she should not re- 
cover. After languishing a few weeks, 
she breathed her last, blessing, in her 
dying moments, those who had so faith- 
fully befriended her. 

Short as was the life of the departed, 
it was one of great vicissitudes, and 
mournful it was to gaze on the sorrowful 
faces of the young group that attended 
to the village church, the mouldering 
ashes of the napless orphan. 

Seldom do we meet in life an occur- 
rence more calculated than this to excite 
our sympathy, or one that sets forth in a 
stronger light the fading nature of earthly 
things. Drawn, however, as was the mind 
of the afflicted in her latter days to the 
consideration of eternal things, the bright 
hope is not withheld that she has entered 
on an everlasting inheritance through 
Him who " is able to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by him, 
seeing he ever liveth to make intercession 
for them,*' Heb. vii. 25. 

" O'er thine orphan head 
The storm has swept as o'er a willow's bough. 
Come to thy father ! It is finished now ; 

Thy tears have all been shed." 

G. 



SINGULAR CONVERSION. 
The following fact is stated by the 
Rev. H. M*Neile : " A journeyman house 
painter, who had long entertained infidel 
opinions, was engaged in his trade upon 
the outside of a house nearly opposite 
mine. From his elevated position he 
could see over my blind into my study. 
At an early hour he so saw me at my 
work ; and again, the next morning when 
he arrived, he found I was before him. 
His curiosity was excited, and the fol- 
lowing morning he came much earlier; 
still I was before him. He ascertained 
who I was, and continued to watch 
me while his job in my neighbourhood 
lasted. Meanwhile he began, as I after- 
wards learned, to reason thus with him- 
self : 'This gentleman must be in earn- 
est at all events, whether right or 
wrong. The result of all this reading 
and writing so early, morning after 
morning, must be worth hearing. I'll 
go and hear what he has to say.' Ac- 
cordingly, the man came to my church. 
He heard me describe the aching anxieties 
of the human soul, not to be satisfied 
with any created objects, but exhausting 



them all, and achmg still, until repose is 
found in the bosom of the Creator. He 
heard me describe the way in which such 
holy repose may be enjoyed, even by a 
guilty creature. His heart was touched; 
the true cause of his infidelity was de- 
tected; not a want of evidence for the 
revelation of God, but a want of willing- 
ness in the man to be conformed to the 
character of God. Before a rising willing- 
ness to be holy, all the scepticism of his 
understanding gave way; and, from a 
sullen infidel, he is now, I trust, a happy 
Christian. ' ' ^ 

BUFFALO DANCE. 

" These dances have sometimes been 
continued in this village two and three 
weeks, without stopping an instant, until 
the joyful moment when buffaloes ma.de 
their appearance. So they never fail 5 
and they think they have been the means 
of bringing them in. 

"Every man in the Mandan village, 
as I have before said, is obliged, by a 
village regulation, to keep the mask of 
the buffalo, hanging on a post at the head 
of his bed, which he can use on his head, 
whenever he is called upon by the chiefs, 
to dance for the coming of buffaloes. The 
mask is put over the head, and generally 
has a strip of the skin hanging to it, of 
the whole length of the animal, with the 
tail attached to it, which passing down 
over the back of the dancer, is dragging 
on the ground. When one becomes fa- 
tigued of the exercise, he signifies it, by 
bending quite forward, and sinking his 
body towards the ground ; when another 
draws a bow upon him, and hits him 
with a blunt arrow, and he falls like a 
buffalo, is seized by the bystanders, who 
drag him out of the ring by the heels, 
brandishing their knives about him ; and 
having gone through the motions of skin- 
ning and cutting him up, they let him 
off; and his place is at once supplied by 
another, who dances into the ring with 
his mask on; and by this taking of 
places, the scene is easily kept up night 
and day, until the desired effect has 
been produced, that oi " making buffalo 
come."— Ca^/in. 



FACTS. 

Facts recorded are the landmarks to 
the understanding; he who is without 
them resembles a mariner, who sails 
along a treacherous coast, without either 
rudder or compass.— Zor«? Bacon, 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
CHINESE CUSTOMS AND LITERATURE. 

No. IX. 

THE REAPERS. 

" And, behold, Boaz came from Bethle- 
hem, and said unto the reapers, The 
Lord be with you. And they answered 
him, The Lord bless thee," Ruth ii. 4. 

This is a short but very charming ac- 
count of the salutations that passed be- 
tween Boaz and his reapers, and may 
serve as a model of that interchange of 
kind feelings which ought to accompany 
the relation of master and servant. The 
Chinese cannot be supposed to know any 
thing about language so hallowed and be- 
coming, and yet this we know, that they 
are in the habit of addressing their serv- 
ants in terras of great moderation, so 
that the tone of superiority can scarcely 
be discerned in the words of commandf. 
We have often marked the soft accents 
in which the orders, " Do this, or that," 
"Come hither, or go thither," were con- 
veyed, and secretly wished that all Chris- 
tian patrons and householders would take 
a leaf out of the Chinaman's book. 

Chinese who can afibrd to live with- 
out manual labour, by superintending a 
manufactory or a farm, usually carry an 
umbrella with them in their walks. The 
handle is of bamboo or some light ma- 
terial, and the top of painted paper. It 
is frail in its texture, and is soon worn 
out. The presence, then, of this in a 
Chinese picture we have seen denotes the 
wearer to be the owner of the field which 
is there portrayed. He appears to be in 
the act of making some remark to the 
reapers, as one of them has turned his 
head to give a reply. Two little boys are 
engaged in their sports, unawed by the 
presence of the landlord. In China, the 
labourers are often followed by their 
children, who, if not old enough to en- 
gage in the labours of their father, are 
useful in pouring out the tea, or in the 
discharge of some other little office. 

" And it shall be as when the harvest- 
man gathereth the corn, and reapeth the 
ears with his arm; and it shall be as 
he that gathereth ears in the valley of 
Rephaim," Isa. xvii. 5. 

In this country, the reaper severs as 
many straws witn the sickle or reap hook 
as he can grasp in his hand ; but then, 
instead of returning to the bundle to lay 
this portion upon it, he contrives, by a 
dexterous mode of resting the handful 
against the standing com, to repeat the 
process till he has got a large bunch. 



which he lifts up by the sickle and the 
left hand. The arm is not employed 
save in guiding the hand. The method 
we have just adverted to constitutes the 
art of reaping. Before a young man has 
acquired a happy ease in the use of his 
left hand as it is aided by the sickle in 
the right, he must have endured the 
sultry hours of several successive har- 
vests. In the Chinese mode, the same 
adroitness is not required, as the reaper 
gathers the corn in his arm. The 
language of Scripture is shown to be ap- 
propriate and literally exact by the refer- 
ence to the Chinese practice, but is far 
from being nicely descriptive of the pro- 
cess in use among us. A Chinese would 
be able to understand the force of the 
allusion and discern the technical apti- 
tude of the words, at the same time; 
whereas an Englishman, while he could 
not mistake the drift of the passage, 
would not perform the part of critic well 
unless he travelled to tlie East, or took a 
hint from the "singular" people of China. 
This epithet, so often bestowed upon the 
inhabitants of a nation, loses much of its 
propriety when we compare tlieir cus- 
toms with those referred to in Scripture 
and in other ancient books. The phrases 
used by the prophet do not suit the Eng- 
lish plan ; for among us the straw is 
grasped far below the ear, for the sake 
of making what is called "clean work," 
that is, of leaving as little as possible for 
the gleaner. But the Chinaman lays hold 
of the straw just below the ears, and 
places his hook or sickle at a good dis- 
tance from his hand, as a sure precaution 
against cutting himself. This agrees 
very well with the sentences, "reapeth 
the ears with his arm," and "gathereth 
ears in the valley of Rephaim." It is 
not a practice worthy of our imitation, 
for there is something imgainly in its very 
appearance, and is one that is attended 
with considerable loss in cases where the 
grains are easily shed. The writer once 
stood by a reaper who left a little heap of 
grain upon the spot where each handftil 
had lain. The prophet was referring to 
a fact within the sphere of everyday ex- 
perience; with the want of gracefulness 
or excellence in the method, he had no- 
thing to do. 

In gathering up the com, the ears rest 
upon the arm, as if placed there for the 
sake of security. After the corn has been 
bound up in bundles, the attendants of 
the reapers hang one upon each end of a 
pole, and heave it upon their shoulders 

2 X. 
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towards the place of destination. The 
general situation of arahle land in China, 
as occupying the spaces between the 
mountains, exemplifies the allusion in 
Isaiah, about gathering ** ears in the 
valley of Rephaim." This valley was in 
Judea, somewhere between the allot- 
ments of Judah and Benjamin, as writers 
are not agreed as to which of the two 
tribes it belonged. It seems not to have 
been far from Jerusalem, and conse- 
quently in a region that, for its hilly cha- 
racter, resembled many parts of China. 

''And when ye reap the harvest of 
your land, thou shalt not make clean rid- 
dance of the comers of thy field when 
thou reapest, neither shalt thou gather 
any gleaning of thy harvest : thou shalt 
leave them unto the poor, and to the 
stranger: I am the Lord your God," 
Lev. xxiii. 22. 

When a Chinese was upbraided with 
wasting so much grain through the hasty 
manner he gathered up the com, he ex- 
cused himself bv saying that he left it 
for the poor. He had the substance of 
this commandment ready among the tra- 
ditional records and maxims which he 
had stored up in his own mind. Of every 
rule of morals and good conduct in China, 
it may be said, in the solemnity of law 
phraseology, "whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary." The 
conduct of Boaz towards the Moabitish 
damsel was a beautiful specimen both of 
ttender humanity and of obedience to the 
commands of God. 

"And when the child was grown, it 
fell on a day, that he wen tout to his 
father to the reapers. And he said unto 
his father, My head, my head," 2 ICings 
iv. 18, 19. 

It appears that this much-loved one 
had ventured out into the field during the 
hottest hours of the day without any 
such defence as an umbrella. The skull, 
in those who are inured to habits of ex- 
posure from their childhood, acquires 
such a thickness and density, that they 
can expose it to the sun with impunity. 
But not so with those who live much in 
the shade and still retirement of home. 
The child had been regarded as the special 
gift of God, and was the only son of his 
mother, and had been consequently treat* 
ed with great tenderness and care. This 
habit had not fitted him for the fierce rays 
of the sun, and so pain, fev^, and death 
were the results of exposure to them. 

" Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is 
ripe : come, get you down ; for the press 



is full, the fats overflow ; for their wick- 
edness is great," Joel iii. 13. 

The citation of this passage and a re- 
mark or two will suffice, as the other 
places of Scripture where harvest has the 
same figurative meaning are within the 
recollection of all who read the Bible with 
the least degree of care. Harvest, as the 
consummation of the husbandman's la- 
bour, is a striking representative of the 
day of judgment. Tne time of sowing, 
the season of growth, and the period of 
maturation, are all past when the harvest 
commences. The clouds of heaven, sun- 
shine, and the powers of the soil have 
finished their work. The patience and 
skill of the husbandman can no longer 
find scope for exercise. Hope oeases to 
hold up the fair signal of encouragement ; 
it ends in fruition or disappointment. 
May these practical truths be written 
upon our hearts who profess to be candi- 
dates for heaven, that we may be incited 
to break up those portions of the soul 
which are now lying fallow, hasten to 
sow the seed of Goas word in the fur- 
rows thereof, be instant in prayer for the 
descent of the heavenly showers, and 
watch with anxious attention the spring- 
ing up of every weed, that we may forth- 
with eradicate it from the soil. Then 
shall we have gladness in the day of har- 
vest, when our labour shall be>exchanged 
for rest, and our hopes for the certainty of 
a boundless fruition. — G. T. L. 



THE DOCTRINE OP THE CROSS. 
Of what avail, it may be thought, is 
the doctrine of Christ crucified, when, 
immersed in worldliness, people have no 
care or concern for anything beyond it ; 
when there is no vivacity of alarm ; when 
the terrors of God's broken law are all 
unfelt, and the tidings of deliverance are 
therefore all unheeded ; when the medi- 
cine is not in demand, because the disease 
has excited no apprehension? This is 
very much the general condition of men 
in society. They are in peace already ; 
and therefore we do nothing to pacify 
them. Christ has been called the ** an- 
chor of the soul," but ere the soul go in 
quest of an anchor, must it not first be 
thrown into stormy agitation ? And must 
there not be revealed to the spiritual eye 
the vengeance that lies upon raQt, ere 
it can discern or look with fond compla- 
cency on the worth of the offered atone- 
ment? 
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Now it is very true, that were we to 
describe the religious state of the great 
majority of our species, we should say 
that the danger on the one hand, and the 
deliverance on the other, are alike un^- 
seen by them ; that if they have no joy in 
the pardon of the gospel, they have as 
little consternation at uie threats of the 
law, and that, profoundly asleep to both, 
they live without delight in Christ as their 
Saviour, and without £read of God as their 
Judge. And thus it has been a most 
natural imagination, among Christian 
writers, that ere men will seek to know 
Christ crucified, they must be made 
to know themselves as liable to the pu- 
nishment that he has borne; that they 
must first be awakened to a sight of the 
enemy who pursues th^n, ere they will 
flee to that place of refiige where they 
are in safety from his power; that a 
sense of guilt must take precedency, in 
their hearts, of any anxious longing ajfter 
absolution from it ; and that each must 
feel with pungency, that he is a great 
sinner, ere he can feel the preciousness 
of Christ, as a great Saviour. 

Of what use, then, it may be thought, 
is it to preach Christ to a listless and 
lethargic auditory ? Paul, it is true, said 
that he determined to know nothing else 
among his hearers ; but is not one thing, 
at least, indispmisable to be previously 
known, ere the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ can be at all appreciated ? 
Must not the people who are addressed 
with the offer of salvation, be convinced 
of sin, ere salvation can be at all dear to 
them? 

Let us attempt to state, in a few words, 
how, as we conceive, this matter practi- 
cally stands. We think we must have 
the testimony of many consciences, when 
we say, that there is not much of grief or 
sensibility, not any very pungent or pe- 
netrating conviction of sin, in your hearts ; 
nothing, we fear, that amounts to a state 
of spiritual distress, or spiritual restless- 
ness; and that, bating a few weekday 
forms, and a few sabbath observations, 
the successive months and years of your 
existence in this world pass tolerably 
away, without anything being either very 
sensibly felt, or very strenuously done by 
you, for the interest of your eternity. 

Now it is not by the very same foot- 
steps that all are led from their present 
state of death 'Mn trespasses and sins," 
to the state of being spiritually alive. 
Could we, in the first instance, disturb 
them out of their security; could we lead 



them to see that gulf of destruction, 
which lieth at the end of the "broad 
way,*' crowded as the latter is by a mul- 
titude as heedless as themselves ;. could 
the frown of an incensed Lawgiver be 
made manifest to their souls ; and could 
they be made to apprehend, that, by na- 
ture, they are undone ; this would be a 
condition which has been realized by 
some, who, weary and " heavy laden " 
under a sense of its terrors, have at length 
heard the invitation to "rest," and, to 
their happiness, have found it The ter- 
rors of "tha law*' have "shut" them 
" up unto the faith " of the gospel ; and 
they have arrived at peace tmrough a 
labyrinth of many disquietudes. It was 
by an avenue through the dwk forebod- 
ings of guilt, that they at length reached 
a landing place among the comforts and 
promises of the gospel ; and, as we have 
often read in the history of conversions, 
the transition of their hearts, from the 
false peace of nature to the true peace of 
Christianity, was through a long interme- 
diate passage of many doubts and many 
agitations. 

But though this is a frequent way of 
passing out of darkness into marvellous 
light, it is not the only way. We would 
not ply you exclusively with the threaten- 
ings of the law, till we judged the alarm 
to be lively enough, and the affliction for 
sin to be deep and sorrowful enough, and 
the sense of danger and helplessness to 
be overwhelming enough, and the whole 
discipline of legal remorse and legal ap- 
prehensions to be lengthened enough, for 
your being then plied with the overtures 
of reconciliation through " Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified." We should rather 
incline to mix both, at the very outset of 
our ministrations ; and though many of 
you may be alike removed from the fears 
of guilt and the consolations of grace, yet 
should we like to tell, within the compass 
of a single discourse, that while by the 
one all has been lost, by the other all has 
been regained for you. 

Our reason for this mode of proceeding 
will perhaps recommend itself to your 
own experience. No man likes to open 
his eyes to the spectacle which gives him 
pain ; and, should he have the power, he 
would rather turn away from it. Could 
he, by the putting forth of his own voli- 
tion, drown the remembrance of that 
which hurts or disquiets him, then the 
temptation will be felt to " a little " more 
"sleep," and "a little" more "slumber." 
He will bid off* the unwelcome intruder, 
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if he can; and that for the sake of a 
peaceful or a pleasing oblivion of all that 
might harrow up his soul; just as the 
mariners of a sinking vessel, or the ad- 
venturer on a sea of commercial specula- 
tion, who finds that his bankruptcy is in- 
evitable, has been known to seek in mad 
intoxication an opiate for the agonizing 
sense of ruin which impends over him. 

It is just so with the human mind, in 
reference to eternity, and to Him who has 
the disposal of it. Let a demonstration 
be offered in the characters of terror, and 
man's first and natural mov^ment will be 
to make his escape from it. He will keep 
aloof from a spectacle that disturbs him ; 
and, by the distance at which he stands 
from it, may protect his conscience from 
all violent or distressful agitation. In 
these circumstances, let the severities of 
the law be offered, and nothing else, and 
the man may seek after any outlet, rather 
than brave a contemplation so appalling. 
He may never, through his whole life 
long, have experience of the deeper ago- 
nies of remorse ; and, just because of the 
wilful and resolute distance at which he 
keeps himself from the whole contem- 
plation ; he from the place he occupies, 
may view religion as a dull and comfort- 
less system, and while, perhaps, he ac- 
quits himself of its outward decencies, he 
will take care not, if he can help it, to 
drink in its terrors. And many are his 
facilities for keeping it in abeyance, and 
for postponing ail settlement of the ques- 
tion to a more " convenient season." 
How easy is it, in the glee of merry com- 
panionship, to drown the urgencies of the 
last menacing sermon ! How manifold 
are the varieties of business or amuse- 
ment, in the whirl of which he can dissi- 
pate every rising impression of fear or of 
seriousness in his bosom! With what 
effect can he lull the alarms of his inward 
monitor, by any of the thousand sopo- 
rifics, which sense and time and the world 
administer to carnality ! How possible is 
it for a man to throw himself into the 
arms of forgetfulness, and to cradle his 
soul in the repose of a deep and deter- 
mined insensibility ! The preaching of 
the law, though in all the thunders of its 
violated majesty, may have no more 
power to shake the sinner out of his spi- 
ritual lethargy, than the louder fury of 
the storm has to recall to duty the ine- 
briated mariner. The manifestation of a 
coming vengeance to the one, may have 
just the effect which the manifestation of 
a coming shipwreck has on the other. It 



may drive both to their expedients of 
stupefaction ; and the excess of an aban- 
doned crew, on the eve of their engulf- 
ment, is but a counterpart to the insanity 
of those who, in this world's oblivious 
draughts, hush all sense of their dark 
and fathomless eternity. . 

The way to rally this desperado crew 
would be, not that the tempest should 
blow more fiercely, but that the signal 
should be heard of relief and safety at 
hand ; and then would they put forth all 
their strenuousness to make for it. And 
the way to summon back, from his plunge 
of reckless dissipation, the merchant who 
has lost all hope of retrieving his affairs, 
would be, not to astound him with the 
tidings of another disaster, but to come 
forth with such a gift, or offer of surety- 
ship, as might cover all his deficiencies, 
and make credit and independence again 
to smile upon his labours. So it is with 
the voyagers of our great earthly pil- " 
grimage; and so it is with those who 
are debtors to do the whole law, and 
who are shortly to be brought to the 
bar of heaven's reckoning. It is quite 
vain to tell them of the coming storm, 
if that be all. It is quite vain to 
threaten these irrecoverable defaulters 
with the eternal punishment that awaits 
them, if they have no other remedy than 
mad and insensate carelessness against 
the horrors of despair. The only way to 
recall them to the path and the attitude 
of immortal creatures, is to clear away 
that thick and awful darkness, which be- 
fore sat on the prospects of their immor- 
tality. There is no other way of rescuing 
them from the state of being " without 
God," but to rescue them from the state 
of being without hope in the world. 
If you want to move them out of their 
lethargy, you must follow up the demon- 
stration of their sin by the demonstration 
of the Saviour who died for it. It is this 
which gives such effect to the preaching 
of the gospel ; and which turns its peace, 
and its invitation, and its kindness, into 
the elements of a ministry still more 
awakening than any which has nought 
but the threats and the terrors of le- 
gality to sustain it. And you who have 
hitherto withstood all that is tremendous 
in the thought of the fierceness of Al- 
mighty God, some even of you may be 
drawn to do Him homage, when you 
look to the embassy of love that be -sent 
into the world by his Son: and, more 
especially, when you see that the great 
barrier of separation is now taken down, 
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and that a highway of conversion has 
been opened for you all, through " Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified." — Chalmers, 



WORLDLY SAYINGS. 

Our privileged country has happily pos- 
sessed the Bible so long that many of our 
common sayings have had their origin in 
the word of God, and are consequently as 
true and as good as they are common. 
There are others, however, not only used 
but acted upon, which the Bible never 
taught us, which are a disgrace to us as a 
professedly Christian country, and should 
be denounced by all who reverence " the 
wisdom that is from above." The follow- 
ing are a few specimens of these worldly 
sayings. 

" Mind the main chance." The man 
of the world, who attaches paramount 
importance to wealth, and to business as 
the means of securing it, is ever forward to 
use this saying, and to commend it to the 
young who are entering upon active life, 
as the concentration of wisdom. Using 
it in a commercial and worldly sense, he 
means by it that everything must give 
way to business, that no amount of energy 
and effort is too great to be expended in 
the carrying on of trade and the accumu- 
lation of wealth. To " buy and sell, and 
get gain," he considers the main object 
of life, — an object from which nothing 
ought to divert the mind. Undoubtedly 
it is creditable to be diligent, to make 
pleasure wait upon business, and to plan 
and study in order to the prosperity of 
our worldly circumstances. The Bible 
nowhere encourages us to neglect our bu- 
siness, or to be indifferent on a subject so 
closely connected with our temporal hap- 
piness as the success of the business or 
profession by which we are to obtain a 
living. On the contrary, it everywhere 
inculcates diligence and activity : " Be 
thou diligent," says the wise man, " to 
know the state of thy flocks, and look well 
to thy herds," Prov. xxvii. 23, and " not 
slothful in business," is an apostolic in- 
junction, Rom. xii. 11. It is perfectly right 
also to avoid distracting the attention with 
too many things, and to concentrate our 
efforts in that particular study or pursuit 
which is of most importance to us ; for, as 
a great philosopher nas said, '* Next to a 
man's religion is his business." It is 
right, too, that we should be solicitous 
for our well-being in this world ; for indif- 
ference to the state of our worldly affairs 



is no symptom either of greatness or 
goodness. But when trading and getting 
money are made the great end of life, 
when to be rich is deemed the one thing 
desirable, when duty is to be sacrificed to 
expediency ; when principle, equity, and 
honour, are only valued so far as they ex- 
tend our trade and increase our wealth- — 
then such a saying is dangerous, and thus 
to act upon it is a sin and a disgrace. 
While we are not to be slothful in business, 
we are directed to be " fervent in spirit; 
serving the Lord," Rom. xii. 11. And Je- 
sus Christ asks, " What is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul? or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?" Matt. xvi. 26. 
The duty of diligence in worldly things 
is subordinate to the duty of diligence 
for spiritual things. " Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; 
and all these tilings shall be added unto 
you," Matt. vi. 33. The rich man, of 
whom we read in the parable, seems to 
have been one of these minders of the 
main chance ; but, though he might have 
been esteemed wise by himself and hiis 
neighbours, yet he was but a fool in the 
sight of God, having spent his days in 
laying up treasure for himself, and forget- 
ting the duty of being " rich toward God," 
Luke xii. 21. Religion must have the 
first place in the heart, and he who can 
be content to treat it as a secondary thing, 
will have a religion that will afford but 
little happiness in this world and no 
security for happiness in another. " Wis- 
dom," says Solomon, (and religion is the 
highest order of wisdom) " is the princi- 
pal thing ; therefore get wisdom : and 
with all thy getting get understanding," 
Prov. iv. 7. Let religion be understood 
to be the main chance, and we shall find 
it worth all the earnestness, concentrated 
effort and perseverance that we give to 
it. Spiritual riches are the truest riches, 
trading for eternity is the most profitable 
business ; and the most prosperous man 
on earth is poor indeed if his wealth do 
not consist in something more enduring 
than treasures of gold, which, after all, he 
cannot take with liim into another world. 
Whatever we may have to repent of on a 
death bed, we shall never regret that we 
bestowed too much attention and dili- 
gence on the pursuit of religion. 

" It is a long lane that has no turn- 
ing." This is a common saying with 
those who indulge in any evil habit or 
sin. Few, if any, have so completely 
stifled the upbraidings of conscience as 
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not to feel the bitterness and bondage of 
sinful habits, and to have formed some 
vague resolutions of amendment. Thus, 
thousands, presuming upon an indefinite 
length of life before them, harden their 
hearts tiU death overtakes them, such 
sayings acting upon them as a soporific, 
lulling them into ideas of security, and 
encouraging them to postpone to an un- 
certain future period of life what ought 
to be done instantly. To say nothing of 
the folly of such a saying, — encouraging 
the ungodly and the vicious to persevere 
in a path which is felt to lead to ruin, 
and every step of which is intended to be 
retraced, — it is opposed to Scripture, and 
is deceitM and dangerous. In the expe- 
rience of countless mousands, the road of 
sin is a road that has no turning, and it 
is to be feared that by far the greater ma- 
jority of those who have talked of turning 
back have talked, and done no more. Sin 
is a thing not to be trifled with, and if we 
feel that we are in the road of sin, we 
are in the road that leads to hell ; and if 
we are sincere in our intention to retrace 
our steps at all, we shall do it at once. 
It is easier to turn back now than it will 
be to-morrow, and we are but mocking 
God and deceiving; ourselves if we post- 
pone so urgent a duty till a future period, 
which we may never live to see. If im- 
mediate repentance be difficult, how much 
more difficult will future repentance be 1 
How can we hope to bend the matured 
tree if we can scarcely manage the young 
and tender sapling ? We may count upon 
future repentance as we may, but of this 
we may be sure, that with the most who 
indulge in sinful habits, it is now or never ; 
immediate repentance, or everlasting de- 
struction. "He, that being often reproved 
hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be de- 
stroyed, and that without remedy," Prov. 
xxix. 1. Let us not persevere in sin, and 
dream of future repentance. To-day only 
is ours : '' Behold, now is the accepted 
time ; behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion," 2 Cor. vi. 2. Death is never far 
from us, and may stop us in our career 
before we can retrace our steps, and if so, 
we are lost for ever. Let us live in such 
a manner as we should wish to die ; let 
us walk in that road which will issue in 
heaven, and let us earnestly avoid the 
road of sin, which in the experience of so 
many has no turning, and the end of 
which is destruction. 

" Charity begins at home." This say- 
ing, though in itself quite unobjection- 
able, is almost always used for selnsh and 



worldly purposes. Simply considered in 
itself, it may be sometimes useful to re- 
member it and to act upon it; for even 
the apostle found it necessary to remind 
Timothy that, " if any provide not for 
his own, and specially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than an infidel," 1 Tim. v. 8. 
To profess an anxiety for the welfare oi 
others, while we are indifferent to our 
own ; or to be zealous for the interests of 
men afar off, while we are careless of the 
well-being of our relatives or domestics, 
our friends, and our countrymen, is little 
better than sickly sentimentalism. But 
when the saying is used as an apology for 
selfishness and parsimony, then it is in- 
tended to imply not only that charity 
begins at home, but also ends there, it is 
opposed to religion and the Bible. Cha- 
nty, if it is genuine, has a large heart 
and a liberal hand ; a heart large enough 
to comprehend in its good-will all the 
human family, and a hand at least desir- 
ous of helping and benefiting all who need 
its assistance. Though we are to rememr 
her those first who have the greatest claim 
upon us, yet we are not to confine our 
charity to home, when duties are to be 
done abroad. In the apostle's exquisite 
description of charity, we find no such 
saying as that it " begins at home." It 
savours more of the wisdom of this world 
than of that wisdom which is from above : 
there is in it more of the selfishness of 
man than the benevolence of God, and it 
is only a mean and untruthful subterfuge, 
under which to conceal a selfish and pe- 
nurious disposition. Let us rather adopt 
as rules for our practice the true sayings 
of God : " The liberal deviseth liberal 
things; and by liberal things shall he 
stand," Isa. xxxii. 8. " It is more blessed 
to give than to receive," Acts xx. 35. 
" Let us not be weary in well doing : for 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint 
not. As we have therefore opportunity, 
let us do good unto all men, especially 
unto them who are of the household of 
faith," Gal. vi. 9, 10. 

" What will people think?" Man has 
departed so far from God, that his stand- 
ard of right and wrong is too often the 
opinion of his erring and sinful fellow- 
creatures. If he secure their applause, he 
considers himself right ; if he iall under 
their censure, he believes himself wrong. 
There must be great uncertainty, to say 
the least of it, in such a standard of ac- 
tion; for what some might applaud, others 
would condemn; and what might be 
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praised at one time, might be censured at 
another. Besides, men are for the most 
part ignorant and ill-judging; and even 
m their unanimous censure or applause, 
may be very wrong. If such is to be our 
motive for action, we shall be continually 
in doubt how we ought to act. We shall 
find too that the world will only think 
the more meanly of us, if we pay such 
deference to its opinion; for the world 
itself despises those who have no higher 
motive for action than its poor smile or 
frown. But the Bible teaches us to en- 
deavour to please God, and declares that 
** the fear of man bringeth a snare," Prov. 
xxix. 25. We are thus furnished with a 
high rule of action that cannot change, in 
which there can be no error nor caprice. 
" What will people think ?" may be the 
saying of the world ; but, " What will 
God think?" is the teaching of the Bible. 
If our conduct be right, let the world 
think or say what it chooses ; whatever it 
think or say, cannot make it wrong. Not 
that the opinion of the world is to be de- 
spised ; for in as far as it is in accordance 
with God's word, it is valuable. The 
opinion of good men especially is to be 
respected. But the opinion of the world 
must not be allowed unduly to influence 
us. We must not imitate the conduct 
of those of whom it is - declared that 
*^ they loved the praise of men more than 
the praise of God," John xii. 43. If we 
could secure the applause of all the world, 
it would be of little worth, if in securing 
it we lost God's approbation. Let us so 
live that we may please God, and then, 
whatever people may think of us, we shall 
be able to hold cheaply either its censure 
or applause. 

"It is all luck." It is common with 
persons who deny, or do not recognise 
the fact, that God controls and regulates 
all affairs, to attribute events to some 
secondary cause. Such persons ascribe to 
luck, chance, fortune, etc., those changes 
in their circumstances and affairs which 
they who consult Scripture will attribute 
to the working out of those laws of God 
by which certain effects are produced by 
certain causes. The Bible is opposed to 
all fatalism, and teaches us to trace effects 
to their proper causes, and all these again 
to the great First Cause. If we would 
be prosperous, we must be industrious ; if 
we would be learned, we must be studious; 
if we would be intelligent, we must observe 
and think. Whatever exceptions may be 
found, it is a general rule that idleness 
produces poverty, that sin produces dis. 



ease, that mental sloth produces igno- 
rance. We must not foolishly hope that 
any lucky chance will at some future 
period in our history fling suddenly at 
our feet honours or riches ; still less that 
we shall enjoy the blessings of religion or 
secure heaven without employing effort 
and preparation. If we desire to produce 
a certain result, let us consider well the 
means of accomplishing it, and learn to 
acknowledge God in everything. ** The 
lot is cast into the_^ lap ; but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord," Prov. 
XVI. 33. " Are not two sparrows sold for 
a farthing? and one of them shall not 
fall on the ground without your Father,'* 
Matt. X. 29. All our times are in God's 
hand. If adversity overtake us, let us 
consider if there be not a cause, and not 
sit down in sourness of heart, as though 
some undeserved and unmeaning curse 
were upon us. And if prosperity happen 
to ourselves or our friends, let us not in- 
dulge in sceptical exclamations about 
" luck or chance," but be thankful to God 
for his blessing, who certainly has, either 
directly or indirectly, conferred it. Whe- 
ther prosperity or adversity be ours, what- 
ever happens to us, instead of the hea- 
thenish saying " It is all luck," let ours 
be the pious exclamation of Eli, " It is 
the Lord," 1 Sam. iii. 18. 

"It will be all one a hundred years 
hence." Though few persons professedly 
believe that when man dies he is annihi- 
lated, yet many scruple not to use a say- 
ing implying little less than this. We 
shall not here argue for the reasonable- 
ness of man's immortality, nor attempt to 
prove it from Scripture, as probably few 
or none of our reaaers really doubt it. It 
is well, however, to remind those who are 
in the habit of using this saying, of its 
scepticism, and also of the certainty that 
we shall all, even at that period, be in 
a state of existence, which will be un- 
alterably happy or miserable as we im- 
Srove or neglect our privileges now. The 
runkard and the profligate may attempt 
to argue themselves into a belief of an 
annihilation to them so desirable, but 
Scripture clearly asserts, and conscience 
testifies to its truth, that " it is appointed 
unto men once to die, but after this the 
judgment," Heb. ix. 27; that "the dust 
shall return to the earth as it was : and 
the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it," Eccl. xii. 7 : that the wicked 
" shall go away into everlasting punish- 
,ment : but the righteous into life eternal," 
Matt. XXV. 46. Looking at our condition 
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in eternity as intimately connected with 
our spiritual state in this world, what an 
importance attaches to every hour, and 
thought, and action ! Let us not dare to 
live an uneodly life in this world, persuad- 
ing ourselves it will be all the same a 
hundred years hence as though we had 
lived a godly one. In trifling with life, 
we are trifling with eternity ; in playing 
with sin, we are losing heaven. Let us 
not deceive ourselves, nor countenance 
the use of sceptical expressions ; for it will 
not be all one a hundred years hence. 

" Take care of number one." This 
saying, worthy of a selfish world, is for 
the most part thoroughly acted upon by 
worldly men. With such, self is the 
beginning and ending of their anxiety. 
Instead of asking themselves how much 
they can give, how much good influence 
they can exert, how much they can con- 
tribute to the happiness of others, how 
much they can honour God, or what they 
can do to advance his cause, — their anxiety 
is, how much they can hoard or spend on 
themselves, how they can be distinguished, 
what they can do to increase their pos- 
sessions, and a thousand other such selfish 
thoughts. Instead of feeling that they 
are made for all, they act as though they 
imagined all were made for them. Self 
is the centre and circumference of all 
their thoughts. But He who taught as 
never man taught denounced selfishness, 
and in golden sayings which should for 
ever have banished all our worldly ones, 
has sweetly invited us to cherish feelings 
of love, and to perform deeds of benefi- 
cence. " Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself," Matt. xix. 19. "A new com- 
mandment I give unto you. That ye love 
one another ; as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another," John xiii. 34. 
" If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself," Matt xvi. 24. Let us 
adopt the sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and discountenance the unchristian say- 
ings of the world. Let us endeavour to 
deny ourselves, strive in some degree to 
forget number one, and with enlarged 
hearts consider the wants of our neigh- 
bour, the interest of our brother, and the 
welfare of the whole family of man. Let 
us consider the prosperity of all our best 
prosperity, and learn to sympathize with 
our neighbour in his prosperity or adver- 
sity as truly as if it were our own. 

" I will have my revenge." Man, in 
his natural state, is described in Scripture 
as "implacable, unmerciful," Rom. i. 31, 
a statement corroborated by experience. 



Man, guilty man, who needs so mucli 
mercy from his Creator, is inclined to 
show little to his brother : he is quickly 
offended and slowly propitiated ; and *' Re- 
venge is sweet," and ** I will have my 
revenge," are wicked sayings, which he 
is ever ready to act upon. Though he 
prays for forgiveness upon the express 
condition of forgiving others ; " forgive 
us our debts, as we forgive our debtors," 
Matt. vi. 12 ; yet it is a difficult attain- 
ment to forgive, and still more difficult 
to forget injuries. The Bible, however, 
teaches us to struggle against these bad 
feelings instead of cherishing them. " Let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath : 
neither give place to the devU," £ph. iv. 
26, 27. " Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you, and persecute you," Matt. v. 44. 
*' If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he 
thirst, give him drink: for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head," 
Rom. xii. 20, " If ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you: but if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses," Matt vi. 14, 15. 
If we must have our revenge, let us have 
it in a good sense by returning good for 
evil : let us conquer oy love and kindness, 
and we shall probably not only lose an 
enemy, but make a friend. *' Love work- 
eth no iU to his neighbour," Rom. xiii. 
10. Charity " endureth all things:" 
" is not easily provoked," 1 Cor. xiii. 
5, 7. " Avenge not yourselves, but rather 
give place unto wrath : for it is written. 
Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith 
the Lord," Rom. xii. 19.— S. W. P. 

THE MIDDLE PATH. 

To keep the true middle way between 
too much activity, and too much retire- 
ment, is one of the main duties of a 
ChxistiosU'^BengeL 

DEATH A PHYSICIAN. 
Death is the best physician to the 
godly ; it cures them, not of one disease 
only, but of all, and of all at once ; not 
for once only, but for ever j yea, it cures 
them of death itself. 



A GOOD RESOLUTION. 

I AH determined to say nothing but 
what I think calculated to break a whole 
heart, or heal a broken one. — Mev. Jolm 
' Newton, 



ICEBERGS. 

Water eicpands by heat, and, to a cer- 
taia point, contracts by cold. The cold- 
«t portions of the fluid are, therefore, so 
long OB the cold remains within this limit, 
ia Aie lower parts. If the contraction by 
cold continued until the water became 
ice, the lower parta of the liquid would 
be first frozen, and when congealed, 
scarcely any heat applied at the surface 
could melt the mass, for the warm fluid 
could not descend through the colder 
parts. To show that this is the case, 
count Rumford made water hoil at the 
top of a vessel, while the ice at the bot- 
tom was not thawed. 

Suppose, then, the same law that is 
Ihua apparent, had prevailed in our lakes 
aod seas, each of them would have had 
a bed of ice, increasing with the con- 
nuance of the cold, till the whole was 
frozen. On their surface there could only 
be such pools of water as could be pro- 
duced by the thawing of the summer sun, 
aad these would be congealed again on 
the return of frost. And so the process 
would advance, till all the water of these 
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became ice. Such s change 
would be fearful indeed ; how, then, can 

the evils of it be averted! 

God who enacted the law, to which 
reference has juat been made, has modi- 
fied it for our existence and welfare. As 
cold increases, water contracts; hut after 
B. certain diminution of temperature, 
though there is a further increase of cold, 
so far from contracting, it actually ex- 

Canda, till it reaches the point at which it 
ecomes ice. The greatest density of 
water ia at forty degrees ; and when at or 
near this point, it will lie at the bottom 
with cooler water, or with ice floating 
above. The cooling process may go on 
at the surface, hut water colder than 
forty degrees cannot descend to displace 
water that is warmer. At the bottom of 
deep water, ice, therefore, cau never be 
farmed. The coldest water, in approach- 
ing the freezing point, rises to the sur- 
face ; there ice is formed, and there it 
will remain till the air and the sun restore 
it to its fluid state. Every winter we have 
proof of this in the ice that floats 
ponds, Ukea, and rivers. 
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What, then, must be the evidence afford- 
ed in the polar regions, on which the eye 
of the poet was fixed when he said i 

The muSQ 
Then sweeps the howling margin of the main ) 
Where, undissolving, from the first of time, 
Snows swell on snows amaaing to the shy ; 
And icy mountains, high on mountains pUed, 
Seen to the shivering sidlon from afar, 
Shapeless and white, an atmosphere of elottda* 
Projected huge, and horrid, o'er the surge, 
Alps frown on Alps ; or, rushing hideous doinii 
As if old Chaos was again return'd. 
Wide rend the deep, and shake the solid folt. 
Ocean itself no longer can resist 
The blinding fiiry ; but, in all its rage 
Of tempest taken by the boundless fhwt, 
Is many a fathom to the bottom ehaln'd. 

Icebergs are islands of frozen wateri 
considerably elevated^ generaUy peipen- 
dicular on one side^ and sloping gradually 
down on the other. They are somethnes 
two hundred feet in height. Floating ice 
has about one-aey^nth of ita thickness 
above water ; but icebergs are sometimes 
aground, and therefore show a greater pro- 
portion of their height. They are formed 
either by the pressure of large masses of 
ice upon each othev by winds and cur- 
rents; or are detached by theiv own 
weight, or the action of waves, hom the 
vast glaciers which abound in Greenland 
and Spitzbergen. It is to be observed, 
that sea water requires a lower tem- 
perature, by three degrees and a half of 
Fahrenheit, to freeze, than is necessary 
for common water. Man often employs 
rafts for his safety and convenience, but 
here the Arctic bear sometimes takes his 
stand ; and, doubtless, to his surprise, is 
left to the wide ocean, as the iceberg 
melts beneath him. The masses of ice 
which have been frozen together, gradually 
separate as summer advances, and clear 
spaces of water are lefk, but these begin 
again to be frozen over as early as the 
end of September. When, then, we look 
on ice in the water of our own land, or 
on representations of it on the mighty 
deep, let usr remember that here a law 
operates, without which the whole econo- 
my of the material world would be disar- 
ranged. Thus as we trace the operation 
of natural causes, we find that knowledge 
of God's works, even in the inanimate 
world, affords new sources of gratitude ; 
nor can we sufficiently adore his wisdom 
and love who has so amply provided for 
the existence and comfort of ffeeling and 
thinking beings.* 

•-^^J'^"*/'^®*'''* published by the Religious 
Xraet Seeiety. 



MY AUNT PRI8CILLA.— No. XI. 
VISITING ACQUAINTANCE. 

The recollection of mere casual or oc- 
casional visitors, leads me to refer to my 
aunt's visiting arrangements. While her 
family was young, she conscientiously 
devoted her mornings to them, and there- 
fore neither received nor paid morning 
viaits. She deemed regularity in the 
nursery a matter of too great importance 
to be perilled for the sake of mere form. 
Then, as often as health and circum- 
stanoea permitted, the accompanied her 
ebildreii in their walks or rides. She 
justly thought that the presence of a 
parent tended to promote the general ad- 
vantages of air and exercise, and also to 
cultivate in the ebU^n habits of obser- 
vation and inquiry—- a means of improve- 
ment too much overlooked. Nor was 
my aunt at all disposed either to pay or 
receive visits that would interfere with 
the regularity of domestic devotion, or the 
quietness oi domestic enjoyment. My 
uncle and aunt eoottdered it right so to 
arrange the hoim of family worship, as 
that every individual of the family might 
be present. Tbk plan necessarily in- 
volved early hours, which, on this ac- 
count, among many others, were adopt- 
ed in the family. Indeed, the practice of 
society in general was very different from 
what it is at the present day. No doubt 
each system has its advantages, as well 
as its disadvantages ; but it may be fairly 
questioned, whether the present late hours 
of visiting and taking meals are as favour- 
able to the cultivation of family religion, 
as when a tea visit was supposed to oc- 
cupy only the space between five o'clock 
and eight ; at which hour the sober matron 
considered herself called upon by duty to 
return and bless her household ; and, by 
courtesy, to leave her friend at liberty to 
discharge similar claims. It is true, that 
what may be termed associated family 
worship was not as common then as at 
the pesent day; but then, individual 
families were much more regular, and, 
perhaps, more generally profited by its 
observance. The heads of Gve or six 
families may meet together, and spend a 
social evening in pious and profitable 
intercourse, and close it in united sup- 
plication for their several households; bat 
ordinarily, only the children and servants 
of one family can actually join in the ser- 
vice; while, perhaps, those of the other 
four or &ve (or, at least, some individual 
members) are left to dluw the fearful 
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conclusion, (and even young children are 
apt at drawing inferences,) that family 
worship is a matter which may be dis- 
pensed with. 

Whether or not any pious heads of 
families may be disposed to question the 
propriety of their conduct in this respect, 
it isj to me, a pleasing recollection, that 
nothing but illness or distance was suf- 
fered to prevent my uncle and aunt from 
i^egularly assembling their family for the 
worship of God; and when my uncle 
was unavoidably absent, my aunt always 
considered the duty as peculiarly de- 
volving on herself. Her own visits were 
always made to bend to this sacred en- 
gagement; and the order of the family 
went on as usual, whatever visitors 
might be in the house. But the latter 
circumstance, except in the case of friends 
staying in the house, did not often occur j 
for after the engagements of the day were 
over, my uncle generally preferred to 
spend the evening quietly, in the society 
of his own family only. All this was 
rather unfashionable then, as it would be 
now ; but the happiness of my worthy 
relatives did not depend on the approba- 
tion of the world. They were not cynics, 
brut they could do without it ; and respect^ 
like a shadow, while it flies those who 
pursue it by time-serving attempts to 
please everybody, follows those who tread 
the straightforward course of duty, daring 
to do what is right, without being greatly 
concerned as to what other people think 
about the matter. • 

Decision tends much to clear off un- 
desirable acquaintances, and to secure 
profitable intercourso with such as are 
retained. 

Among those whom vicinity, or con- 
nexion of some kind or other, gave a sort 
of claim to enter the circle of visiting ac- 
quaintances, were Mrs. G. and her two 
daughters. They were insipid, every-day 
sort of people. Their own range of topics 
comprehended little more than the state 
of the weather ; the court dresses on the 
late birthday; the occurrences and ru- 
mours of the neighbourhood; the price 
of silks, velvets, and lace ; and the great 
difficulty of obtaining good servants. 
When thes6 ladies were announced, the 
comitenance of my aunt assumed a mo- 
mentatry expression of perplexity, almost 
aM>ountittg to dismay, which, however, 
soon gave place to one of more composed 
thoughtfulness. Oh these occasions, I 
^ftmlS fancy I read the ittusings that oc- 
cupied her mind. She felt that it de- 



volved on herself to resdue the half-hout 
interview, or the evening visit, from being 
entirely wasted, and to turn the xnk^ 
welcome saeriiice to some profitable ao^ 
count. And, indeed, it required her ut* 
most ingenuity to do this; to slip in, 
between the tattle of frivolity, a pa^ 
renthesis of sense, and i^ithout disgust* 
ing her visitors by what they would nave 
considered grave and prosing reflections^ 
now and then to drop a pertinent re-- 
mark, calculated to arrest the attention of 
the triflers, and give a profitable turn to 
the conversation. Her efforts, I hav9 
reason to hope, were not wholly without 
effect. She certainly succeeded in awak'^ 
ening, in tlie younger Miss G. ^ a taste for 
reading and a desire for improvement, 
which operated favouiably on the whole of 
her character ; for though she never a^ 
tained those degrees of completeness and 
excellence which might have been hoped 
for had her earlier years been devoted to 
nobler pursuits, yet she became a mucli 
more respectable and useful person than 
might, at one time, have been expected f 
and she always gratefully acknowledged 
my aunt Priscilla as her '' guide, |>hilo- 
sopher, and friend." 

Poot Mrs. G. had scarcely begun to lay 
aside the gaieties of youth, or ceased to 
believe the flattering assurances of her 
maid, that dress and ornaments became 
her quite as well as ever, and that sho 
appeared much more like the sister of faet 
daughters than like their mother, when 
she was visited by a lingering and wast^ 
ing illness, which necessarily secluded 
her from society, and deprived her of the 
ability to pursue her former insipid rouAdi 
Under these circumstances, she had no 
t'esources within ; and her daughters had 
never been trained to habits that would 
dispose them to prefer the seclusion of a 
sick chamber to the attractions at the gay 
world.- Even the obsequious lady VmaM 
beeame weary of exerting skill which n6 
one admired, sind of hanging on decora^ 
tions which the withering hands and pallid 
countenance seemed to ttim to mockery. 
Thus the poor lady was left in solitude to 
realize the same result to the experiment, 
which, since the days of Solomon^ thoif' 
sands 6f thousands have spent their liveft 
in trying! "Vanity of vanities; all is 
vanity and vexation of Spirit," Eccl. i. 
2, 14. It was now that iny good aunt 
felt an attraction, unknown before, to the 
society of this unhappy woman. The dd>- 
sire to do her g6od had alwffys bo^ 
present ; but now, desire "WbA ttimtthiied 
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by hope that, withdrawn from the fascina- 
tions of the world, and deserted and dis- 
appointed hy gay and frivolous acquaint- 
ances, the ear might be open to admit 
the dictates of sober truth ; and that the 
heart, after all its vain, unmeaning flutter- 
ings, might, at length, settle on the true 
centre, and find rest. 

My aunt was indefatigable in her at- 
tentions, and her visits were received 
with grateful welcome, as the sweetest 
solace experienced in that gloomy cham- 
ber. The Bible, too, and some religious 
treatises of the simplest kind, were ad- 
mitted to a place on the table of one 
who had heretofore lived in total disre- 
gard of the soul and its interests; and 
Mrs. G. or her younger daughter some- 
times read portions selected for them by 
my aunt ; but both observed that the very 
game passages seemed comparatively un- 
intelligible and unimpressive when read 
by themselves, to what they were when 
read to them by their better-informed 
visitor. There was, certainly, a con- 
siderable degree of thoughtfulness and 
feeling excited ; and Mrs. G. in sickness 
and the near prospect of death, was a very 
different woman from Mrs. G. in health 
«nd prosperity. Still, the occasional ab- 
sence of the pious visitor, which some- 
times unavoidably occurred, or the in- 
fluence of visitors of an opposite cast, 
EainfuUy disclosed a sad tendency to re- 
ipse into apathy and frivolity. Taking 
into <:onsideration the disadvantages aris- 
ing from mative character and previous 
circumstanees, charity ventured to hope 
favourably; but that truly desirable de- 
adednesfi was never attained, which 
would warrant the unhesitating conclusion 
that the object of solicitude had indeed 
** passed from death unto life." I often 
thuik of Mrs. G^ and even while cherish- 
ing the best hope that the case admitted, 
it grieves me to think how many Mrs. 
G.'s there are in the world, trifling away 
their time from day to day in idle visits 
and unprofitable conversation ; and who, 
until they come to the chamber of sick- 
ness and the bed of death, seem en- 
tirely to have forgtten that they have 
souls which will never die, and that time 
is given them to prepare for eternity. 

Mr. T., a gentleman of talent, science, 
and literature, was on very friendly terms 
with my uncle. He sometimes spent an 
evening with him enfamiUe. These oc- 
casions were replete with interest and in- 
struction to all the circle. In addition to 
bis other acquirements, Mr. T. was a man 



of travel ; and he was observant, com- 
municative, and veracious. The conver- 
sation was chiefly kept up between the 
gentlemen ; my aunt now and then 
interposing a question, which tended to 
elicit valuable information for the younger 
part of the company, or to revive anima- 
tion if it began to flag. Well do I re- 
member how often Mr. T.'s lively de- 
scriptions of foreign scenery, architecture, 
curiosities, or his anecdotes of celebrated 
persons, have sent me to search books of 
geography, topography, or history, with 
a zest unknown before; or, by linking 
in interesting associations, have riveted 
in my mind information already acquired 
from books. Mr. T. was a student and 
a lover of the sacred volume, and had 
a happy way of rendering science and 
knowledge in general subservient to 
scriptural truth— either as conducing to 
confirm, elucidate, or illustrate it. It is 
a pleasure to me now to associate with 
certain passages of Scripture some of 
his descriptions of eastern manners and 
customs; and thoueh I may have since 
met with most of the same observations 
in books, I can never forget having heard 
Mr. T. -relate what he had actually seen 
and experienced in exact conformity with 
what the Bible describes. It cannot be 
doubted that Mr. T. was every way capa- 
ble of being a very entertaining and in- 
structive companion ; and most heads of 
families about to form a social party, would 
naturally conclude, as did my uncle and 
aunt, that th^ were conferring a general 
benefit by inviting Mr. T. to become one 
of the guests. And yet the result did 
not justify this reasonable expectation. 
Interesting as he was in a very small 
circle, when he joined a larger and less 
strictly select company, he seemed to 
forget that he ought to use his knowledge 
and his talents to instruct and enlighten 
others. He seemed to lay aside his just 
superiority, and (not by a dignified and 
benevolent condescension, but by a de- 
grading conformity to the least-informed 
and most frivolous part of the company) 
he threw all the weight of his character 
into the wrong scale. He reminded one 
of a silly school boy, who defines the term 
<< recreation," as liberty to depart from 
everything profitable. He baffled evexy 
effort to engage him in rational conversa- 
tion ; and though his powers were such 
as to draw the attention of the company 
to whatever he said, it consisted only of 
trifling jests, anecdotes, and repartees, 
which, though they might be ftmnaif^g 
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at the moment, might have been said 
and repeated to the end of time without 
making one human being the wiser or 
the better. After one or two disappoint- 
ed efforts of this kind, my uncle and aunt 
forebore to invite Mr. T. to meet com- 
pany, and received him only in the family 
circle, where the best and not the worst 
part of his conversational powers was 
invariably called into exercise. It is 
matter of regret, that, at the present day, 
many persons who might extensively 
benefit the society into which they are 
come, inconsiderately throw away the 
means of usefulness put into their hands, 
and spend much of that "precious stufFthat 
life is made of in idle and unprofitable 
talk. One circumstance, in connexion 
with Mr. T., I cannot forbear mentioning, 
as it conveys a hint of reproof to those 
who suffer themselves to speak of sacred 
things with levity, or to introduce the 
phraseology of Scripture in ludicrous as- 
sociation, or even in common conversa- 
tion. A young friend, to whom I had 
several times mentioned the interesting 
and improving conversations of Mr. T. 
when he spent a friendly evening with 
us, was, at my request, invited to meet 
him in a party. She was a girl of thought- 
ful mind and ardent feelings, and exceed- 
ingly delighted herself in anticipating the 
pleasure and advantage she expected to 
derive from the visit. But when it was 
over, she said to me, " O Marianne, I 
never wish to meet that man again : he 
would soon make me an infidel ; for with 
all his cleverness in talking about the 
Bible, it is plain he does not believe it, or 
he would consider it far too sacred to 
trifle with." I have reason to believe 
that my uncle and aunt privately ex- 
postulated with Mr. T. on the impropriety 
of his conduct, and that their admonition 
was well received. 

Mrs. and Miss R. occasionally called on 
my aunt. They seemed fond of doing so, 
and disposed to avail themselves of every- 
thing like an occasion that presented it- 
self. But my aunt scarcely ever returned 
their calls : nor do I recollect their visit- 
ing her by appointment — certainly not by 
invitation. My aunt never spoke ill of 
them, nor did she ever say that their 
visits were disagreeable to her ; but I am 
certain she did not receive them with that 
affectionate warmth and cordiality which 
were habitual to her. On looking back, 
I am led to account for her coldness by 
two practices in which these ladies in- 
dulged themselves, both alike repugnant 



to her feelings and at variance with her 
principles. Mrs. and Miss R. were in 
the habit of flattering the present com- 
pany, and speaking ill of the absent. My 
aunt was accustomed to think soberly of 
herself, her possessions, and her attain- 
ments. She did not depend, for her self- 
respect, on the opinions of others, neither 
was she gratified by laudatory expressions, 
which might have a tendency to make her 
think of herself more highly than she 
ought to think ; to say nothing of the 
great probability that such extravagant 
praises were not sincerely believed by 
those who pronounced them. 

Then, my aunt was candid in judging, 
and cautious in speaking of others. She 
had much of that holy circumspection so 
well becoming the servant of the Lord, 
which taught her to "speak evil of no 
man," and she cherished much of that 
kindly feeling of generous love, which led 
her to " think no evil." Hence, it was 
no road to her favour, either to laud her 
as a paragon of excellence; her judg- 
ment as oracular; her practices as in- 
fallible ; her residence as the most de- 
lightful spot in creation ; her children as 
the most beautiful, most intelligent, best 
managed, or best behaved; or to bring 
other persons into disparaging contrast. 
Yet Mrs. and Miss R. tried these methods 
again and again. It was as much as my 
aunt could do to tolerate even an oc- 
casional call from them, and, more than 
once, they got a severe rub or a direct 
rebuke. Once, my aunt begged per- 
mission to read a paper, or part of a 
paper, from one of the British Essayists. 
I thought it was the Spectator, but I can- 
not find the article there. However, I 
recollect being struck with these senti- 
ments : — 

"The flatterer expects to be paid in 
his own coin. The detractor fancies him- 
self to be enriched by all the spoils he 
tears from the characters of others." "No 
matter whether the company be great or 
small, be sure that what you say against 
an absent person will reach him : you 
have done wrong, and an avenger will 
be found. Nor is this all. Such remarks 
leave a sting in yoiu: own conscience. You 
cannot speak thus disparagingly of the 
absent without giving conscience the right 
to call you to account,' and to tell you, in 
language that cannot be misunderstood, 
that you have done wrong, and not as 
you would be done by." " He who in- 
dulges in ridiculing the little imperfec* 
tions and weaknesses of his friends, will, 
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m time, find mankind united against 
liimself. The man who sees another 
ridiculed hefore him, though he may, for 
the present, concur in the general laugh, 
yet, in a cool hour, will consider that the 
same trick may be played against him- 
self." ^ 

The ladies had the hardihood to ex- 
press tiieir approbation of these senti- 
ments ; but no practical effects were pro- 
duced. At theur next visit, they were as 
free as ever in their ill-natured remarks 
on the character or conduct of absent 
friends, whom, it is more than probable, 
ihey were just as ready to flatter to their 
faces. In connexion, or rather in con- 
trast, with the &mily they disparaged, 
they spoke in the most flattering terms 
of my brothers and cousins, as youths of 
very superior talent and promise. My 
aunt waved the proffered compliment, 
simply expressing her thankfulness that 
her young people were endowed with 
good common sense and good feeline, of 
which they had just given proof in their 
several translations, at her request, of the 
Latin motto on the table of St. Austin. 
"I cannot," she observed, "challenge 
mucb admiration for the elegance of the 
versification, where it is attempted; but 
I am pleased to see that each of the 
young translators has preserved the spirit 
of the sentiment, and I trust they will 
each carry it out in feeling and in prac- 
tice, not, however, going quite so far as 
to sentence every offender to the block." 

"Qniaqais amat dictis absentemTodere amicum, 
Hanc mensain indignam noverit esse sibi." 

" He who loves, in his discourse, to slander an 
alMeot friend, let him know that this table is un- 
aaeet fox him«" 

" On him this table cries for shame, 
Who does an absent friend defame." 

" ^0 loves to scandalize with words his absent 
friend, 
Should know the chopping block 's for him too 
good an end." 

** Who 'gainst the absent drops a slanderous word, 
X hold him most unworthy of this board." 

The ladies did appear somewhat con- 
fused at tiiis evident reproof of their con- 
duct. They, however, gave my aunt an- 
other occasion to reprove both their flattery 
and their detraction, by relating an anec- 
dote. A much respected minister, having 
preached an occasional sermon, on de- 
scending from the pulpit, was accosted by 
a gentieman, who expressed the most un- 
bounded admiration of tiie discourse they 
had been fevoured with, and observed, 
witii an evidently ill-natured design to 
disparage his own minister, that it was 



a very rare thing for such a sermon to be 
preached in that pulpit Mr. Fuller (for 
he was the preacher) cooUy replied : 
'' Well, well ; if I have been enabled to 
speak the truth, and say anything to edi- 
fication, I am thankful for it ; but, before 
I suffer myself to be elated by praise or 
depressed by censure, I always consider 
the quarter from whence it comes ; and, 
on the present occasion, I am not greatly 
moved. ' 

This was not long hefore we almost en- 
tirely left London, by which all visiting 
connexions there were broken up, except 
those of really cherished friendship. So 
I know nothing more of the smooth- 
tongued and yet satirical Mrs. R. and 
her daughter. 

Mrs. W. was a rich old lady, I believe 
a distant relation of the family. She was 
very fond of my aunt ; had been very de- 
sirous of inducing her to take up her 
abode with her, after the death of my 
grandfather; and, afterwards, was con- 
tinually pressing my aunt for visits ; and, 
as her family came on, pressing her to 
allow the children to visit ber. She en- 
deavoured to strengthen her claims, both 
by costiy presents and by frequent inti- 
mations of her intention to remember 
them in her will. She was one of the 
sort, of whom a crafty, interested person 
would have made an easy prey ; but it is 
scarcely necessary to say, that my aunt 
was superior to such meanness. She 
pitied the rich old lady, for she had reason 
to fear that she was having her portion in 
this life ; and if ever she sought her so- 
ciety, it was in the hope of doing her 
good. She never joined her parties, and 
rarely took a meal in her house ; nor 
would she allow her children to visit her 
in such a way as might tend to give them 
notions and desires above their lot, or to 
render them cringing and mercenary. I 
believe I may speak for my cousins, as 
well as myself, that it was never made 
more of an affair, and certainly that it was 
never looked upon as a greater honour or 
pleasure, to visit rich Mrs. W., in Port- 
land-place, than poor Mrs. V., in her 
lodging at Paddington. My aunt's con- 
duct, as well as her words, taught us to 
esteem persons for their worth, rather 
than for their wealth or rank. I have 
reason to know that my aunt lost no op- 
portunity of charging her, who was rich 
m this world, to be ** not high-minded, 
nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God, who giveth us richly all tilings 
to enjoy;" and of pressing on her to **3o 
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good/' to be " rich in good works, ready 
to distribute, willing to communicate,*' 1 
Tim. vi. 17, 18. Both my uncle and aunt 
concurred in using tbeir influence with tbe 
old lady, not to enrich their own family, 
but to induce her, while she lived, to do 
good with her property, and, at her death, 
to bequeath it equitably, not capriciously* 
A very worthy family of relatives, whom 
8he had, for many years, entirely disre- 
garded, were, at her death, most unex- 
pectedly placed in comfortable circum- 
stances ; and the funds of several public 
institutions were assisted; while her fa- 
vourite Mrs. Maurice, and her executor 
Mr. Maurice, whom everybody expected 
to be chief legatees, received no more — ^for 
they would accept no more— than a com- 
paratively trifling legacy, as an expres- 
sion of friendly regard. The respect and 
gratitude called forth by this noble in- 
stance of disinterestedness and generosity, 
were not ephemeral or uninfluential. They 
outlived the parties by whom, and towards 
whom, they were originally exercised. 
The younger members of that family had 
an opportimity of rendering an important 
service to one of my cousms, which was 
most frankly and gladly accorded ; and a 
permanent friendship was established. 
Thus the upright and generous, when 
they seem to be overlooking the interests 
of their family, are often, in reality, storing 
up benefits for them; while those who 
seek only to acquire and amass riches, 
know not who shall gather them, or leave 
them to their families, clogged with a 
cankering curse. 

There were no visitdi-s more welcome 
than Mr. and Mrs. S., an aged and vener- 
able pair, with whom the hoary head was 
a crown of glory, being found in the way 
of righteousness. They were both intelli- 
gent, experienced, and communicative. 
They could recount the events of more 
than threescore years and ten, not 
with the garrulity of many old people, 
teasing those around them to listen to 
the oft-told tale of their youthful feats^ 
accomplishments, and fame ; but as wise 
and careful observers of human nature, 
of the dealings of Providence, and the 
methods of Divine grace. They were 
" old disciples," having, for a long series 
of years, walked " in all the command^ 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less ;" and hence, they were well quali- 
fied to invite the young to enter those 
paths which they, from long experience, 
could testify were replete with pleasant- 
neM and peace ; to suggest salutary coun- 



sel or caution to the tempted; and to 
cheer up the fellow Christian, ready to 
faint under the heat and burden of the 
day. Oh, it was a treat to listen to their 
conversation. ''The tongue of the wise 
is health," Prov. xii. 18 ; " The lips of the 
righteous feed many," Prov. x. 21 ; and 
their choice and holy sayings partake of 
theimperishability of Divine truth. They 
lodge in the memory and heart of those who 
hear, and are often seasonably and profits 
ably revived after many days. Thus they, 
being dead, yet speak; and one generation 
testifies to another, that "the Lord is good, 
a stronghold in the day of trouble ; a buck** 
ler to all those that trust in him; and 
plenteous in mercy unto all them that caU 
upon him," Nah. i* 7; Fsa. xviii 30; 
Ixxxvi. 5. 

Whatever visits of form mjr aunt might 
be disposed or obliged to dispense with, 
she spared no effort to secure a weekly 
visit from the good old pair when in town^ 
or to ascertain and arrange everything so 
exactly according to their little prefer'^ 
ences and habits, as to induce them to 
make a summer visit to C. When they 
became too feeble thus to indulge and 
gratify her with their visits, she honour- 
ably acknowledged, and conscientiously 
mety their claims for arrears. The last 
two or three years of their lives were 
cheered and soothed by her constant visits^ 
as her previous years had been instructed 
and delighted by theirs. She ministered 
to the closing scene of both, and came 
firom that chamber which had proved 
''none other than the house of Gocl and 
the gate of heaven," afresh stimulated 
and encouraged to press on as a foDower 
" of them who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises," Heb. vi. 12. 

In all her visiting intercourse, my good 
aunt was intent either on gaining good, or 
doing good. Hence, while she valued the 
society of the aged, the wise, the experi- 
enced, and diligently laboured to profit 
by it, she also encouraged the young, in 
the hope that she might be enabled to 
impart some benefit to them. Indeed, 
she considered the efibrt to do so no 
more than an act of justice, and as a kind 
of requital for the benefits she had re^ 
ceived from others. She sometimes re^ 
lated an anecdote of the philosopher, 
Benjamin Franklin, who loved to assist 
young m6n of industry and character, by 
lending them a small sum at their outset 
in business, which he directed them to pay, 
as soon as they were able, by lending me 
same turn, on the same terms, to other 
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young men in circumstances similar to 
what their own had been. '* And thus," 
he would say, " let it go on, from hand 
to hand, doing good as it goes ; and long 
and far may it travel before it meets with 
a rogue to stop it in its progress." Thus my 
aunt would say she felt herself bound to 
hold every particle of useful knowledge she 
possessed, not only for her own private 
use and benefit, but as a sacred trust, to be 
communicated to others as she had op- 
portunity. 

Her cheerful, affectionate manners, not 
less than the stores of her wisdom and 
experience, endeared her to the young, 
and encouraged them to seek the counsel 
she was so able to impart; and she was 
particularly kind in noticing those whose 
circumstances placed them in especial 
need of a judicious friend. The orphan ; 
the young person under religious concern, 
in which her own family did not sympa- 
thize ; the young person, called upon, by 
change of circumstances, to bring into 
exercise graces hitherto untried ; the 
well-inclined young person, exposed to 
the snares of wordly society, or in danger 
of forming an undesirable connexion ; the 
young female just entering on the duties 
and cares of domestic life : each of these 
peculiarly shared her affectionate sym- 
pathy and solicitude ; and, by each, she is 
still remembered with affectionate grati- 
tude ; and her faithful friendship and ju- 
dicious counsel, are spoken of as the 
means of exciting or confirming good 
beginnings, guarding against false and 
dangerous steps, and stimulating to a 
course of conduct which has resulted in 
happiness, honour, and usefulness. But 
here I must not particularize, as most of 
the young persons refeiTed to were, and 
some of them still are my own im- 
mediate friends. There can, however, be 
no impropriety in saying, that their 
families, as well as my own, are still 
reaping the benefit derived from tlie 
possession of such a friend by their 
mothers in early life. 

Then, there was one more class of ac- 
quaintance, towards whom my good aunt 
was never deficient in attention. She 
loved to " visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction." Afflictive circum- 
stances of any kind, which repel the 
gay and prosperous, and lead them to 
desert their friends, and almost to forget 
their former professions of friendship, 
with her produced an opposite effect, for 
her friendships were modelled after those 
of that gracious Being who has said, " I 



will be with him in trouble," Psa. xci. 15 ; 
and whose peculiar kindness has been 
sweetly experienced and touchingly de- 
scribed : " Thou hast known my soul 
in adversities," Psa. xxxi. 7. 

It is pleasant to me to recollect, that, 
though the announcement of morning 
visitors was very rarely agreeable to my 
aunt, and though I have known her 
almost groan on receiving an invitation 
to a tea party, she was never inaccessible 
to the voice of distress, but always was 
on the alert to soothe sorrow and relieve 
misery of every kind to the utmost of her 
ability. In this cause, personal exertions 
and sacrifices were unhesitatingly made ; 
and though she did love her own way, (as 
most of us do,) because she had adopted 
those ways which she conscientiously be- 
lieved to be good, yet she never seemed 
more cheerful and happy than when she 
had been put a little out of her own way, 
to do good to others. Her visits of be- 
nevolence, and her soothing welcome to 
those who needed its exercise, occupied a 
considerable portion of her time and re- 
sources ; yet, in both respects, they were 
far less expensive than the gay visits, the 
balls, routs, tea and card parties, of ladies 
in her rank of life ; and then, they left 
no sting behind ; they inscribed her name, 
in letters of gratitude, on many an aching 
heart ; they won for her the prayers and 
blessings of many who had no other means 
of recompensing her; and, being per- 
formed in a right spirit, (not as grounds 
of merit, but as a result of love to Christ,) 
they afforded scriptural ground of satis- 
factory reflection,* and anticipation of an 
abundant recompense at the resurrectioii 
of the just. 

In taking leave of my aunt Priscilla in 
her social intercourse, I am led to reflect 
on the vast importance of giving a right 
direction to, and placing under proper 
regulation, the communication of our 
thoughts and feelings. What a great 
responsibility is brought upon us by the 
power of conversation! Of how much 
comfort and usefulness, or of how much 
misery and mischief, may it be the in- 
strument ! It has been justly observed, 
that " an individual of piety, with a cul- 
tivated mind, with a fund of ready know- 
ledge, with manners and habits that make 
him welcome wherever he goes, with an 
influence which cultivation always gives 
— such an individual can do much for 
the good of man, for the honour of Qod, 
and for his own future peace, by the 
manner in which he uses nis powers of 
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conversation." His words, his tones, will 
pour delight into the soul of friendship ; 
they will form the character of the little 
prattler who listens to him; they will 
pave his way to high and honourable scenes 
of usefulness ; or, if misemployed, will 
fall heavy on the ears of alfection, and 
will roll a deep night of sorrow back 
upon his own soul. Let it be remembered, 
that every word we utter is heard by 
Him who planted the ear. It wings its 
way to the throne of God, and is to affect 
the condition of our soul for ever. Once 
uttered, it can never be recalled; and 
the impression that it makes extends to 
the years beyond earth's existence. — C. 



THE LAST DAY. 

To every thing beneath the sun there 
comes a last day ; and of all futurity this 
is the only portion of time that can, in 
all cases, be infallibly predicted. Let 
the sanguine then take warning, and the 
disheartened take courage ; for to every 
joy and every sorrow, to every hope and 
every fear, there will come a last day : 
and man ought so to live by foresight, 
that while he learns in every state to be 
content, he shall in each be prepared for 
another, whatever that other may be. 
When we set an acorn, we expect that it 
will produce an oak ; when we plant a 
vine, we calculate upon gathering grapes : 
but when we lay a plan for years to come, 
we may wish, and we can do no more, 
except pray, that it may be accomplished ; 
for we know not what even the morrow 
may bring forth. All that we do know 
^ beforehand of anything is, that to every- 
thing beneath the sun there comes a last 

From Adam to Noah sixteen centuries 
elapsed, during which men multiplied on 
the earth, and increased in wickedness as 
in number, till, to the forbearance of 
mercy itself, there came a last day ; and 
wrath, in one flood of destruction, swept 
away a whole world of transgressors. 
The pollutions of Sodom and Gomorrah 
long insulted the Majesty of heaven; 
but a last day came, and the Lord rained 
Are and brimstone, and an horrible tem- 
pest, that overthrew them for ever, erasing 
the very ground on which they stood 
from the solid surface of the globe. The 
children of Israel groaned for ages under 
the yoke of the Egyptians; a last day 
came, the bands of iron were burst asun- 
der, and the Red Sea, the eastern wall of 



their prison house, opened its floodgates,^ 
to let " the redeemed of the Lord" pass 
through, but closed them in death on 
their pursuers, like the temple of Dagou, 

f>ulled down upon the heads of the Phi- 
istines. For almost two thousand years, 
the law and the covenant of works, de- 
livered from Moimt Sinai, were honoured 
and violated by the same rebellious and 
stiffnecked people, who deemed them- 
selves the elect of God, to the exclusion, 
in perpetuity, of all kindreds beside ; but 
a fast day came, the sceptre departed 
from Judah, the holy city was made an 
abomination of desolations, and the cove- 
nant of grace, universal and everlasting, 
was proclaimed to all mankind. 

In profane history we read similar 
lessons of mutability — similar evidences 
of the uncertainty of every day except 
the last day. The walls of Babylon were 
built to outstand the mountains which 
tbey rivalled in grandeur and solidity ; a 
last day came, and Babylon is fallen. If 
you ask, " Where is she?" " Where was 
she?" will be the reply; for she has so 
fallen, that there remains of her unex- 
ampled magnificence, no more vestige on 
the soil by which she can be traced, than 
of a foundered ship on the face of the 
ocean, when the storm is gone by, and 
the dolphins are bounding among the 
billows, and throwing out their colours 
to the sun. Greece among the nations, 
like the Pleiades among the stars, a small 
and beautiful sisterhood of states, flou- 
rishes in arts and arms, without a rival 
in her own age, and without a parallel in 
succeeding times ; but her last day came, 
and Greece is gone to decay, unutterable 
decay : yet she lives in her ruins, amidst 
the mor£u desolation of Turkey ; and she 
lives in her glory on the pages of her 
poets, historians, and orators; yea, and 
she shall live again in her sons, for the 
last day of their enslavement is at hand. 
Rome was seven hundred and fifty years 
growing from infancy to maturity ; she 
stood through half that period more, in 
splendid infamy ; her last day came, and 
then she sunk under such a weight of 
years and trophies, that her relics have 
buried in their dust the seven hills on 
which, in her prosperity, she had glorified 
herself and lived deliciously, saying in her 
heart, ** I sit a queen, and am no widow, 
and shall see no sorrow," Rev. xviii. 7. 
Rome was mortal ; there can be no revival 
from her degradation : the last of the Ro- 
mans perished a thousand years ago, 
among the millions of barbarians, with 
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•whom the Roman people were at length in- 
distinguishably and inseparably amalga- 
mated. Rome and Babylon have been 
equally identified in perdition as in name, 
by the "sure word of prophecy;" and 
the metropolis of modern Italy is no 
more the one, than Bagdad is the other. 
A different race possesses each; and their 
glory or shame, in ages to come, can 
never again affect the character of the 
generations gone by, whose last day 
stands irreversible in the calendar of 
time. Tt is not so with Greece ; her pos- 
terity was never cut off. Our own coun- 
try has experienced as many vicissitudes 
of government as have been recounted 
from the annals of the world ; to each of 
these there came a last day: her own 
last day is not yet come ; nor, while she 
continues pre-eminent in virtue, intelli- 
gence, and enterprize, need we fear its 
arrival. 

Taking the middle age of life, as the 
standard of the present generation, those 
who are arrived at that period have 
themselves been living witnesses of more 
new eras and last days, in which the 
destiny of nations was implicated, un- 
ravelled, and rewoven, more strangely 
and disastrously, than were wont to 
occur in the whole centuries of ordinary 
time. The French revolution brought 
on the last day of the antiquated despot- 
ism of the Bourbons : many last days 
cut off, as suddenly as by the strokes of 
the guillotine, the ephemeral constitu- 
tions that followed; tiU Bonaparte, like 
Milton's Death, bridging his way from 
hell to earth, with his "mace petrific," 
struck, and fixed the jarring, jumbled 
elements of the political chaos, and 
seemed for a while to have established 
an immoveable throne on the rased 
foundations of every other in Europe; 
but a last day to his empire came, and 
wafted him, as passive as a cloud over 
the ocean, to St. Helena. A last day to 
his life came also, and he disappeared 
from the earth. The universal war in 
Christendom, which raged from the fall 
of the Bastile to the fall of Napoleon, 
found its last day on the plains of V/ate]>- 
loo. 

In the life of every adult there occur 
many last days. Man is ushered into 
the world from a source so hidden, that 
his very parents know him not till he 
appears, and he knows not himself even 
then. He passes rapidly through the 
stages of childhood, youth, maturity, old 
age ; and to each of these there comes a 



last day. The transitions, indeed, are so 
gradusd as to be imperceptible ; no more 
to be remembered than the moment at 
which we fell asleep last night, and as 
little dependent on our will as was the 
act of awaking tliis morning. Yet so 
distinct are these several states of pro- 
gressive existence, that though all bound 
together by unbroken consciousness, the 
changes are in reality as entire as the 
separate links of one chain. In the issue 
comes a last day to the whole, and man 
is withdrawn into an abyss of eternity, as 
unsearchable by finite thought, as that 
from which he emanated at first. 

It has been already observed, that in 
the life of every adult individual, there 
are many last days. There is a last day 
of the nursery, of the school, of juvenile 
obedience, of parental authority : there 
is a last day at our first home, and a last 
day at every other place, that becomes 
our home in the sequel : there are last 
days of companionship and of rivalry, of 
business and of vanity, of promise and 
exertion, of failure and success : last 
days of love and of friendship, enjoy* 
ment and endearment : every day in its 
turn is the last to all that went before it; 
every year has its last day. Amidst the 
festivities of Christmas arrives the dose 
of the months, to remind us of the end of 
all earthly fruition. The most reprobate 
of men desire to die in peace ; on the last 
night in December, therefore, we should 
lie down with the same dispositions as if 
we were making our bed in the grave. 
On the first morning of January we should 
rise up with the same hopes as if the 
trumpet had summoned us to the resur- 
rection of the just : that moment should 
be to us as the end of time, and this as 
the beginning of eternity. 

To every thing beneath the sun there 
comes a last day: from this point our 
meditations began, at this point they must 
conclude ; leaving those who may have 
accompanied the writer thus far, to pur- 
sue, at their leisure, the moral inferences 
associated with the whole. 

The facts themselves; few, simple, and 
common place as they are, cannot have 
been made to pass, even in this imperfect 
exhibition, through intelligent Dunds, 
without impressing upon them feelings 
of awe, apprehension, and humility, 
prompting to immediate aud unsparing 
self> examination. From this there can be 
nothing to fear ; from the neglect of it, 
everything: for, however alarming the 
discoveries of evil nnsui^ected, or pexil 
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unknown may be, such discoveries had 
better be made now, while escape is 
before us, than in that day when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, 
and escape will be impossible ; that day, 
which of all others is most emphatically 
called "The Last Day."— Pro«e, by a 
Poet. 



THANKFULNESS AND DISCONTENT; 

OR, 

A DIALOGUE ON TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

Henry. Well, John, how are you ? So, 
you are come up to town again ; how do 
you like the country? 

John, Not at all ; I never did like it ; 
and I don't like the town much better. 

Henry. No ! if you neither like town 
nor country, I hardly know what is likely 
to suit you. I am a little afraid, John, 
that you have got a twist in your eye- 
sight, or, what is worse still, a twist in 
your temper. What a pity that we can't 
have a place made on purpose for you ! 

John. I don't want a place made on 
purpose for me ; but I never did like the 
country, and never shall. 

Henry. Why, what's the matter with 
it ? I should like to start off to the coun- 
try to-morrow, but I can't. What is there 
in the country that doesn't please you ? 

John. Why it is so dull and miserable. 
You may mope about from morning to 
night, without seeing any thing, or 
meeting anybody. 

Henry. But what business has a man 
to be moping about from morning to 
night who has his living to get? I 
should have thought that your master 
would have found you enough to do, 
from cockcrowing to the time the crow 
flies to her nest, to have prevented you 
from moping about any where ; but per- 
haps you don't like country work ? 

John. I can't say I do: what with 
ploughing and sowing, reaping and 
mowing, you are worked almost to death 
one part of the year, and when winter 
comes, there's nothing to do, but to go 
hedging and ditching, drawing manure, 
or threshing in a barn like a negro. 

Henry. I have heard of negroes hoeing 
the ground in tobacco and sugar planta- 
tions, but I never heard of one threshing 
in a barn before. You are not likely to 
make much of a farmer, if country work 
does not suit you. I tell you what, the 
best thing you can do is^ pidling a pair of 
silk Btocldngs on your feet, and a pair of 
white gloves on yoor hands, to set your- 



self up behind some gentleman's car- 
riage, with a gold-headed cane in your 
hand, and a frill shirt at your bosom, 
not forgetting a silk umbrella, in case a 
drizzle should come on. That's the very 
thing for you, John ; so look sharp at 
the west end for a situation; and the 
sooner the better. 

John. You may laugh if you like, but 
that won't make me like the country. 

Henry. Country ! but you neither like 
town nor country : indeed, it would be 
hard to say what you do like. I wonder 
how you were brought up when a child. 
Most young people like sweet things ; 
but one might almost think, by your 
temper, that instead of giving you a piece 
of sugarcandy, your mother treated you 
now and then with a draught of vinegar. 
What else is there in the country that 
you do not like ? 

John. I don't like eating so much fat 
bacon. 

Henry. You don't !, Oh, John, John ! 
you never were made for the kitchen, that 
is plain. If you could persuade some- 
boay to take you in as a parlour boardet*, 
now ; something of that sort might suit 
you very well. Is there any thing else 
that you don't like in the country? 

John. Plenty of things : there is al- 
ways something wrong about a farm from 
morning to night. The fold-yard is up 
to your knees in puddle, and the miry 
lanes are never fit for a Christian to walk 
along. At one time the pigs get into 
the garden ; at another, the cattle get into 
the orchard. If you want any thing the 
least out of the way, you must wait till 
market day before you can get it ; and if 
you are at death's door with sickness, 
you must send half a dozen miles before 
you can get a doctor. 

Henry. Surely there never was your 
fellow ! While there is a bit of shade to 
be found, you will never be seen walking 
in the sunshine. No one can tax you 
with looking at the bright side of things, 
however. No wonder at all that you 
do not like the country. Why, if you 
saw a peacock, you would be too much 
taken up with his ugly voice, to admire, 
for a moment, his beautiful plumage ; 
and if you happened to see a swan, you 
would be looking at his black feet, in- 
stead of his white feathers. 

John. Well, say what you will, if I 
had a house of my own, it should not be 
in the country. 

Henry, If you had a house of your 
own, let it stand where it would, instead 
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of looking out of the window with 
thankfulness at God's glorious creation, 
or sitting down to rejoice over his Book 
of revelation, that makes known to us 
that Jesus Christ died for sinners, I should 
expect to find you in the cellar spider- 
hunting, or groping in the coalhole after 
hlack-beetles. 

John. If there is anything pleasant in 
the country, perhaps you will tell me 
what it is, for I could never find it out 
yet. 

Henry, And for this plain reason, he- 
cause you never looked for it. Did you 
never hear that " a contented mind is a 
continual feast," and that " a thankful 
heart is a well of delight ?" I am afraid 
that if you set me talking of the pleasant 
things of the country, it will he no easy 
matter to stop me ; but you shall have a 
few of them. Let us begin when the 
all-glorious sun comes burning his way 
up the sky, like a glittering angel, sent 
by the Almighty to declare his power 
and goodness to mankind, to scatter the 
darkness, to clothe the world with sun- 
shine, and to declare the truth, that verily 
there is a God that ruleth and reignetn 
in the armies of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth. 

John. But if a man is to work, as you 
say, from cockcrowing to the time the 
crow flies to her nest, he has no time to 
be staring at the rising sun. 

Henry, But he has plenty of time, 
John, if he does nothing but mope about 
from morning to night, without seeing 
any thing, or meeting with anybody. 
Well, while the sun is rising the lark 
is rising too, and warbling, half wild 
with joy, just as if he did it to re- 
mind us that we ought to begin the 
day by praising our Almighty Maker. 
The last verse in the book of Psalms 
says, " Let every thing that hath breath 
praise the Lord." Now, he that can 
hear a lark sing at sunrise, without 
offering up a song of thanksgiving, is to 
be pitied, be he whom he may. 

John, Fine talking, Henry ! but go on. 

Henry. Then, beside the sun and the 
clear sky, and the warbling lark, there is 
the fresh balmy air, that seems to do you 
good, every mouthful you take. The 
grass and the green trees and the flowers 
are pleasant to look upon, to say nothing 
of the bees and the butterflies. If you look 
at the hills, there is the green grass, or the 
purple heath-flower, to gladden your eyes ; 
and if you gaze on the valleys, there are 
the cattle grazing, and the flocks feeding, 



while the young lambs race up and down 
the meadows, or run to their mothers, 
wriggling their tails with delight, while 
enjoying their morning meal. Such a 
scene is enough to make us think of the 
words in Psa. xxiii. 1,2; *' The Lord is my 
shepherd ; I shall not want. He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures: he 
leadeth me beside the still waters." 

John, You are making it out, however, 
one way or other, that the country is very 
delightful. 

Henry, And so it is delightful from 
sunrise to sunset, and every season brings 
a pleasant change. The ploughboy's 
cheerful whistle, and the song of the milk- 
maid, are pleasant sounds ; the mowers, 
the merry haymakers, the busy reapers, 
the loaded teams, and the industrious 
gleaners, are pleasant sights. I'hen there 
IS the waving corn, the orchard fruit, 
and the clustering hopyard, as well as 
sheep-washing, sheep-shearing, and har- 
vest nome ; and when winter comes, and 
the cheerful holly is thick with red ber- 
ries, when the frosty ground or the snow 
crackles under your feet, the sharp air 
makes the warm blood spin again through 
your veins, and fresh life and spirit seem 
to warm your heart Say what you will, 
there must be something out of order in 
the heart, that cannot rejoice in country- 
scenes. He that can gaze on God's glo- 
rious creation without thankfulness and 
joy, has reason to blush till his cheeks are 
as red as a poppy, and he ought to hide 
his face witn both his hands. But what 
have you to say against the town ? Most 
people think London the first place in 
the world ; what have you to say against 
it? 

John, Some parts of it are fine enough ; 
but you can't say that of the Seven Dials, 
St. Giles's, Shoreditch, Billingsgate, Pet- 
ticoat-lane, and Rag Fair? 

Henry, Why no, I can't ; but you have 
an uncommonly odd taste, John, to pick 
out these places. I should have thought 
you might have found a good deal in 
London to please you. 

John, London's a grand place, no 
doubt, for those who ride in their car- 
riages ; but with a poor man it is a differ- 
ent sort of a thing. I never liked it, and 
never shall. Plenty of smoke and crowded 
streets, if they are good things ; and as 
to fogs, why there's no fog in the world 
that I ever heard of, that is half so bad as 
a London fog. 

, Henry, I would not employ you to 
whitewash a house for me on any account. 
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if I had one. Why I should be half 
afraid that, instead of putting lime and 
whiting in your whitewash tub, you would 
be pouring into it a bottle of blacking. 
Have you any thing to say against Cheap- 
side and the Strand? 

John, Why nobody can walk along 
either the one or the other, without being 
pushed and poked, and jostled and cram- 
med, as if you were in a cattle fair. You 
are safe nowhere on the pavement: 
errand lads running against you, porters 
thumping your head with their packs, 
and passengers pressing on all sides. 
One had need have ribs of wrought iron 
to stand it all. And then, if you want to 
cross the street, you may try, and come 
back again a dozen times over, unless you 
like to run the risk of being jammed be- 
tween the back of a cab and the pole of 
a carriage, or of having your toes ground 
off by the wheels of an omnibus. I don't 
like London ; it will do, I say, for a rich 
man, but not for a poor one. 

Henry, The country has too few people 
for you, and the town has too many ! 

John. I have sauntered up and down 
London streets till I am tired of them. 

Henry, You look at London with a 
twist in your temper, as I said before. 
That there is evil enough in it, and too 
much, nobody can deny ; but there is no 
reason in passing over what is good in it. 
Look at London in the month of May, 
when the public meetings are held ; why 
is not it a glorious place then ? 

John, To my mind these meetings are 
nothing to boast of. I have heard say, 
that they work up a man just for all the 
world as if he had been drinking a glass 
of brandy. 

Henry. You are somewhat wrong in 
this matter, John. A tree is known by 
its fruits. He who drinks brandy, or 
rum, or gin, and gets excited by it, is 
more ready to do evil than to do good. 
He may do a kind act, but he is much 
more likely to do an unkind one. If in 
the country, he will contrive to run his 
head into a hornet's nest of one kind or 
other ; and if in the town, he will blunder 
along like a wild bull in a china shop, 
doing mischief at every step. He may 
be in good temper himself, but he will 
make every body else in a bad one. 

John, But you own that these public 
meetings make a man warm, and put 
him all in a flurry. 

Henry, All in a flurry ! I wish some 
of us could be put in a flurry a little 
oftener. The tree^ I tell you, is known 



by its fruits. Now, let us look at the fruits 
of this flurry, as you call it. These public 
meetings warm our hearts certainly, but 
they do something else, they excite us 
more than ever to love God, and to serve 
mankind. They make us fumble in our 
pockets, that we may lend a helping 
hand to the widow and the orphan in 
their poverty. They bring before us the 
cause of the ignorant, the sick, and the 
destitute. They open our hearts to the 
welfare of sailors, and we are encouraged 
by them to practise temperance, and not 
to give way to cruelty to God's creatures. 
A poor man, it is true, cannot do much, 
and he is not expected to do much, but 
he may do something ; if he has not a 
copper coin to give, he can put up a 
prayer ; and the word of God tells us, that 
the fervent prayer of a righteous man, 
however poor he may be, availeth much 
with the High and Holy One, Jas. v. 16, 
John. But what time has a poor man 
to attend a public meeting? 

Henry, Not much, I grant you, if he 
minds his work ; but plenty if he does 
nothing but " saunter up and down Lon- 
don streets, till he is tired of them." A 
poor man, ay, and a poor woman, too ; 
for I do not see why women should be 
forgotten, when we are speaking of deeds 
of charity, seeing that they are always 
first to perform them — I believe that 
women have done more in the way of 
true kindness and Christian charity, ten 
times over, than all the men that have 
ever lived in the world — a poor man, I 
say, or a poor woman, may perhaps run 
into one or two of the public meetings, 
though not into all of them ; but I was 
telling you of some of the fruits of the 
flurry these meetings put us into. They 
make us long to ao something towards 
spreading the Bible abroad and at home, 
towards sending missionaries to the igno- 
rant on this side the sea, and to the 
heathen on the other ; towards scattering 
pious publications and religious tracts ; 
towards the increase of Sunday schools, 
and the spread of the ever-blessed gospel 
of Jesus Christ The flurry, then, in one 
word, moves us to honour God, and to 
do good to the bodies and the souls of 
men. You do not see much mischief in 
all this, do you, John ? 

John, Perhaps not, but 1 see right little 
in London that I like. 

Henry, And I, on the contrary, see a 
good deal that I like ; but we look on 
things with different eyes. It is true, 
that London streets are not paved with 
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gold, as I once thought they were ; but I 
cannot look at St. Paul's, Westminster 
Abbey, the British Museum, the docks, 
the public gardens, the parks, the squares, 
the bridges, and the nver, without won- 
der ; nor can I think of the libraries of 
London, the hospitals, the asylums, the 
charitable institutions, the lumshouses, 
tlie [Sunday schools, the places of Divine 
worship, and the many holy ministers of the 
gospel, without thankfulness. A book that 
I had in my hand yesterday, says, *' Lon- 
don is a strange place, and strange are 
the people who inhabit it: it is a ge- 
neral resort for the bad, and a point of 
attraction for the good ; it is stained with 
every vice ; and yet for all this, it has 
more liberty, more loyalty, more patriot- 
ism, more principle, more learning, more 
wisdom, more power, more benevolence, 
and more piety and virtue, than any city 
under the canopy of heaven." 

John, Come, you have so painted up 
town and country, that I hardly know 
which you like best. 

Henry, Ah, John ! it is not so much 
where we are, as it is what we are. Where 
God's presence and a thankful heart are, 
let it be town or country, a jubilee may 
be enjoyed. If we could only see God's 
hand plainer than we do in the crowded 
city, we should gladly call on ''young 
men and maidens, old men and children," 
to magnify his holy name ; and if in the 
country, we saw more visibly in the out- 
ward creation, the Creator, the Preserver, 
and the Redeemer of the world, we should 
be ready to shout aloud to the mountains 
and the hills to break forth into singing, 
and to the trees of the field to clap their 
hands. Wherever we are, we shall do 
well to have on our hearts and on our 
lips the words of the last verse of the 
last Psalm : ** Let every thing that hath 
breath praise the Lord. Praise ye the 
Lord." 
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WINTER NOT MONOTONOUS. 
The winter landscape heui been ac- 
cused of monotony; and certainly all 
nature has at this season a less animated 
and varied aspect than at any other. Un- 
less when it is sprinkled over with hoar 
frost, or covered with a cold mantle of 
snow, the surface of the earth is arrayed 
in a bleak and faded hue. The woods 
have now lost the variegated foliage that 
had already ceased to be their ornament ; 
and the branches of the trees, with their 
" naked shoots^ barren as lances," have 



one uniform appearance of death and 
decay. The howling of the long-con- 
tinued storm, and the few faint bird 
notes still heard at intervals in the 
thickets or hedges, are monotonously 
mournful. The devastation of the earth, 
and the sounds that seem to bewail it, 
are general and unvaried. Such, at a 
cursory glance, appear to be the aspect 
and tone of our winter scenery. But the 
keenly observant eye discovers, even at 
this desolate season, and in the midst of 
seeming monotony, that endless variety 
which characterizes every province of 
creation. On close inspection, indeed^ 
all we behold is varied. Whatever be 
the season, and wherever lie the scene of 
our observation, though many things are 
apparently similar, yet none are exactly 
or really so. At certain times and places, 
the mutual resemblances between all the 
common objects of sense, all that scdicits 
the eye or the ear in the landscape, may 
be so numerous and striking, that a ieei* 
ing of monotony ensues; groups of mourn- 
ful sights and sounds may, in the dead ai 
the year, successively impress us with a 
sense of melancholy, and incline us to 
set a limit to the usual prodigality of 
nature; but yet true wisdom, aided by 
quick and active observation, easily 
draws the dull veil of unif(»:mity aside, 
and reveals to the admiring eye bound-* 
less diversity, even in the ravaged and 
gloomy scenery of winter. 

Are the woods so uniformly dead as^ 
on a first survey, they appear ? The oak, 
the ash, the beech, and most of our forest 
trees, have lost their varied foliage ; but^ 
with the exception of the larch, the nu- 
merous varieties of the fir and the pine 
retain their leaves, and variegate the dis- 
robed grove with their unfading verdure- 
In the woodland copse or lonely dell the 
beautiful holly still gladdens the eye with 
its shining and dark green leaves. Nov 
are our shrubberies without their living 
green. The laurel and the bay defy the 
blasts of winter, and continue to sheltev 
and beautify our dwellings* The flowers 
have not all vanished. One of the fairest, 
and seemingly one of the most delicate o€ 
them all, the Christmas rose, spots the 
garden or shrubbery with its bloom, u»* 
hurt by the chilling influences of the 
season. Before the severity of winter is 
over, the snowdrop emerges from the re^ 
viving turf, the lovely and venturous 
herald of a coming host. Thus, in the 

Seriod of frost, and snow, and vegetable 
eath, the beauty of flowers is not vn^ 
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known; but rather what survives or 
braves the desolating storm is doubly en- 
hanced to our eyes by the surrounding 
dreariness and decay. 

And are the atmospherical phenomena 
of this season monotonous or uninterest- 
ing ? Independently of the striking con- 
trast they present to those of summer 
and autumn, they are of themselves 
grandly diversified. The dark and rainy 
storm careers over the face of the earth 
till the flooded rivers overflow their 
banks, and the forest roars like a tem- 
pestuous sea. The hoar frost spangles 
the ground with a white and brilliant in- 
crustation; or the snow, falling softly, 
covers the wide expanse of mountain, 
and woody and plain, with a mantle of 
dazzling purity. Then the dark branches 
of the trees, bending under a load of white 
and feathery flakes, have a picturesque 
aspect, and seem to rejoice in the substi- 
tute of their last foliage. And how fan- 
tastically beautiful are the effects of frost ! 
Water is transmuted into solid forms, of 
a thousand different shapes. The lake, 
and even the river itself, becomes a crys- 
tal floor, and the drops of the house-eaves 
collect into rows of icicles, of varying 
dimensions, differently reflecting and re- 
fracting the rays of the midday sun. The 
earth is bound in magical Otters, and 
rings beneath the tread. The air is pure 
and keen, yet not insufferably cold. Calm 
and clear frosty days, succeeded by nights 
that unveil the fuU glory of the starry Ar- 
mament, are intermingled with magnifi- 
cent tempests, that sweep over the land 
and sea, and make the grandest music to 
the ear that is attuned to the harmonies 
of nature. 

Variety seems to be a universal attri- 
bute of creation. It is stamped upon the 
heavens, the earth, and the sea. The 
stars are all glorious, but " one star differ- 
eth from another star in glory." The sun 
eclipses them all, and the moon reigns 
among them like their queen. The earth 
ift covered with numberless moimtains and 
hills, thick as waves on the ocean, and 
more wonderfully diversifled. From the 
tiny hillock to the cloud-piercing peak, 
no two eminences are wholly alike in 
shape, or size, or in any single quality. 
What valley or plain, what tree, or 
flower, or leaf, or blade of grass^ is, in 
all points, similar to another? Search 
the whole world, and you will find no 
pair of any of these created things exact 
counterparts to each other, in regard to 
weight, colour, structure, figure, ox any 



other essential or accidental property. 
The animal world is as endlessly diversi* 
fied. Not only is the distinction between 
the various genera and species wide and 
impassable, but between the individuals 
of each species no perfect similarity 
exists. Twins are commonly most like 
each other ; but yet we are at no loss to 
distinguish between them. Even when 
we take two parts, however apparently 
alike, of two individuals of the same 
species, we find the same diversity. The 
variety observable in the human coun- 
tenance has long been a matter of remark 
and admiration. * The general features 
are the same in all; but their colour, 
their relative size, and numerous other 
peculiarities, are irreconcilably different. 
Hence we can at once recognise an in- 
dividual among a thousand, even when 
they are of the same stature and com- 
plexion with himself. 

The diversity of colour is truly as- 
tonishing, and is the source of much 
beauty and enjoyment. Though the 
primary colours are only seven, yet 
these are so mixed and blended over all 
nature, as to delight the eye with millions 
of different hues, of all degrees of depth 
and brilliancy. Let us look at a bed of 
blowing summer flowers, and behold the 
ravishing wonders of colour. The un- 
stained sUvery whiteness of the lily, the 
deep crimson of the rose, the dark and 
velvety blue of the violet, the bright yel- 
low of the wallflower and the marigold, 
are but specimens of the rich and gor- 
geous hues that delight us with a sense 
of beauty and variety. The fields and 
lawns, with their bright green, spotted 
with white clover and crimson-ti{^ed 
daisies; the meadows, with their butteb 
cups, and all their peculiar flowers; the 
woods, with their fresh spring verdure, 
and their flaming autumnal robes; and 
the mountains, at one time bathed m 
a deep azure, at another shining with 
golden sunlight, all exhibit the marvel- 
lously varied touches of that pencil whieh 
none but an omnipotent arm can wield. 

This universal variety is not merely a 
display of infinite skill, but is equally 
beautiful, pleasing, and useful. It adds 
Immensely to our enjoyment of nature, 
and greauy enhances our idea of God's 
creative attributes. It furnishes us^ with 
tlie means of diflcrimination, without 
which the earth would be to us a scen« 
of confusion. Were there only one colomy 
and were every mountain, for example, of 
the same shape, ox every shrub and tree 
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of the game tize, how dull and monot- 
onous would be every landscape I And if 
every human face were exactly alike, 
how should we be able to distinguish- a 
friend from an enemy, a neighbour from a 
stranger, a countryman from a foreigner. 
Or, to take an example still more im- 
pressive, were the powers and passions 
of every individual mind in every respect 
similar, that diversity of character and 
pursuit, which constitutes the mainspring 
of society and civilization, would not be 
found. In all this, there is an adaptation 
and wise design. Amidst apparent uni- 
formity, the necessary variety everywhere 
obtains. And seldom does variety run 
to an excess. Utter dissimilarity is as 
rare as complete resemblance. All things 
are beautimlly and usefully varied ; but 
they also all wear the distinguishing mark 
of the same great Artist, and can all be 
arranged into classes, the individuals of 
which bear to one another the most 
curious and intimate resemblances. There 
is in nature a uniformity that is as bene- 
ficial as variety itself. Tne leaves, flowers, 
and fruits of a tree or shrub, though in- 
finitely varied in their figure and appear- 
ance, are yet all so much alike, that they 
can easily be referred to their parent 
species. All the animals of a kind have 
each their peculiarities ; but every indi- 
vidual can at once be recognised by the 
naturalist's practised eye. Thus has the 
Author of all things so blended variety 
and uniformity together, as to delight, 
yet not bewilder us, with exhaustless 
variety ; to enable us to class his works 
into great groups of genera and species, 
and thereby to exercise our powers of 
reason and observation in tracing the 
delicate resemblances and disagreements 
that meet us in all our inquiries. O 
Lord, every quality of thy works is the 
result of mfinite wisdom! The grand 
diversities of the seasons, with all their 
distinguishing characteristics, the beauti- 
ful harmony and unlimited variety of 
nature, alike evidence thy goodness, and 
demand the cheerful gratitude of man.^ 
Duncan, 

POMPEII. 

I HAD supposed, says the Rev. J. A. 
Clark, that JPompeii, like Herculaneum, 
was quite under the ground, but I found 
that the part of it that was disinterred, 
stood on a level with the surrounding 
country, and we could drive into its streets 
just as we could enter any other modern 
Italian town. This town originally stood 



on the river Samo, and its walls were 
washed on the one side by the sea. The 
bay, however, has now receded, and is 
fiiU a mile distant from these ruins. Its 
present situation is very beautiful, it being 
located in the midst of a fertile country, 
commanding a view of Vesuvius, the 
Apennines, and the sea. We entered Pom- 
peii by the Street of the Tombs and Dio- 
mede's villa. All that I had read in 
relation to the pavements of the streets, 
the gates of the city, the spacious gardens, 
the apartments of the dwellings, the mo- 
saics of the floors, and the frescoes of the 
ceilings, I found literally true. I did not 
fail to explore the cellar where Diomede, 
with a bunch of keys in one hand, and a 
purse of gold in the other, perished ; while 
the skeletons of numerous other indivi- 
duals that lay strewn around him, but too 
clearly proved that they with him had 
fled here for shelter. The house of Sal- 
lust, and of the Faun, the Forum Civile, 
the Fanes of Jupiter and Venus, the Ba- 
silica, the temple of Isis, the amphithe- 
atre, and a hundred other places, too nu- 
merous to specify, were visited. Indeed, 
the sun was beginning to decline before 
we left this scene of wonder. 

I am satisfied that a few hours' stroll 
through the streets of Pompeii will give 
one a livelier and more acciurate idea of 
the mode of life of the ancient Romans, 
than all the books in the world. Their 
temples, theatres, basilicas, and forums, 
are on the most splendid scale ; while 
their private dwemngs are small, and 
appear to have been built without much 
reference to comfort ; showing that, like 
the French, and many of the present in- 
habitants of the continent, they passed 
most of their time in the open air, or at 
places of public resort. 



FLOWERS. 

How good is God to us ! What should 
we think of a friend, who had famished 
us with a magnificent house, and all we 
needed, and then coming in to see that 
all had been provided according to his 
wishes, should be hurt to find that no 
scents had been placed in the rooms? 
Yet so has God dealt with us. Surely 
flowers are the smiles of his goodness. — 
Wilberforce. 

— '• 

THE EYE OF FAITH. 

Ip the eye of our faith be unto God, 
the eye of his favour will be upon us. — 
Henry, 



COAL. 
This highly important substance is 
found in beds, or strata, in that group of 
the secondary rocks, which includes the 
red Bandstone and mountain hmestone 
formations, and whicli is commonly called 
the carboniferous group, or coal mea- 
sures. From the peculiarities of their 
deposition they ate often spoken of under 
the names of coal basins and coal fielda, 
There are two or three pomtji, and those 
of mucb theoretical importance, respect- 
ing the origin of coal, on wblcb geologi- 
" authorities are nearly 
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clusively of vegetable origin, formed ap- 
parently from llie deatniction of vast j 
forests ; and the prodigious quantities of , 
timber drifted by some of the ' ' ' 



lion may now be carrying on in (he 
depths of certain pacti of the lea. Se- 
cotidly, from the nature of the preserved 
vegetables, it appears probable, that the 
clitnate of these parts was not merely 
tropical, but ultratropical , It may aUo 
be mferred, that the coal strata were de- 
posited in the neighbourhood, and often 



probably upon, the verge, of extensive 
tracts of dry land ; for ^e trees that are 
found in coal strata are oStea like those 
of our sub-marine forests, as far as posi- 
tion goes. And, finally, the deposits of 
coal appear afterwards to have been ele- 
vated, and often singularly dislocated and 
contorted, by forces acting from below, 
and probably of a volcanic nature. In 
somB coal fields there are appearances 
which justify the term coal basins ; they 
are of limited extent, frequently dip, as 

of various beds of sandstone, shale, and 
coal, irregularly stratified; and some- 
times mixed with conglomerates, showing 
a mechanical origin. 

That these deposita have taken place, 
and that the change of wood into coal 
bat often been effected, under great pres- 
sure, and often under pressure and beat, 
seems evident, from the appearance of 
some of the vegetable masses; and also 
from the manner in which the carburetted 
hydrogen escapes, in the form of blowers 
and eructations, from the strata, as if pent 
up in their cavities under vast condensa- 
tion, and even sometimes, perhaps, in a 
liquid form. 

3 H 
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Though there are often many beds and 
seams of coal in one field, it is seldom 
that many of them are worked. They 
are generally of uniform thickness through 
a great extent, but are sometimes subject 
to irregularities. When less than two 
feet thick* they are seldom worked to 
any great extent. The nattnre of the 
upper stratum, or stony matter of the 
roof, is very important: if compact, it is 
secure from falling, and keem (rat #ateT ; 
if loose, the expense inttiTreA Ih ttipport- 
ing it, absorbs the profits of the 6oat. 

The deepest coal ttiiii^^ in England 
are those of Northumberland and bitr- 
ham, which are worked tielirly 1000 feti 
below the surface. The thicMMf bed of 
coal is said to be at Wood-Mill Hill col- 
liery, in Staffordshire, and tOf Ift^eed 
forty feet. From six to nirie hl$i id th« 
average thickness of the mofti ptodtittiitis 
seams. The coal generally most esteemed 
is that of the northern districts, Nortll- 
umberland, Durham, and iTtftkihire. li 
abounds in bitumen, softens atid swells 
in the fire, and throws out jets of Aame : 
it coheres, and therefore ournfi hollow, 
and requires poking ; it furnishes cinders, 
and but little ash. Most of the coal 
from the west of England blazes and 
burns briskly, being much more easily 
kindled than the other; it requires no 
poking, because it has no tendency to 
cake; it affords no cinders, and leaves a 
dusty white ash. Culm contains scarcely 
any bitumen ; it abounds in earthy mat- 
ter, and somewhat resembles bad coke. 

Coal is the most valuable of all the 
mineral substances from which Britain 
derives her prosperity ; and, indeed, may 
be regarded as the main support of the 
whole system of British production. It 
fuses the metals, produces the steam 
which sets the machmery in motion, and, 
in short, may be said to render all the 
resources of this country available for 
use. The annual consumption of coal, 
throughout the British empire, is esti- 
mated at 28,575,000 tons. The coal 
trade gives occupation to nearly 200,000 
persons. In 1838, the total quantity of 
coal shipped was 7,1 90,433 tons ; of which, 
from the Tyne and Wear, 4,628,000; 
South Wales, ' 1 ,228,300 ; Whitehaven, 
395,000. The export Was 2,449,417 tons, 
chiefly to Ireland, France, the Nether- 
lands, Germany, Denmark, British Ame- 
rica, and the United States. The im- 
ports into London, in 1839, amounted 
to 2,638,256 tons, brought by 7600 ves- 
sels. — Brande's Dictionary, 



DEATH OP VOLTAIRE. 

On the 30th of May, 1778, died Marie 
Francis Arouet de Voltaire, a French 
author of distinguished eminence for his 
various talents, which, during a long life, 
he had prostituted to the advancement of 
the deadliest mfidelity. During his last 
hours he endtlted* horrors which cannot 
be expressed. ITAlembert, Diderot, and 
many others of his infidel associates, sur- 
rounded him, afid infi;rdicted effl access to 
him. The abb6 Barrtiel, in his << History 
of Jacobinism," (vol. 1. ch. 17,) gave a 
minute account of Voltaire's miserable 
end, the accuracy of which has been de- 
nied by ("renoh inlfidels and their deluded 
followets.- The fk*t§ related by M. 
Batruel^ however^ ^tfre confirmed by M. 
D(< Luc, k philo8d|l1i«t of distinguished 
M^lcnce^ and of the greatest honour and 
probity ; and also by uie nurse of Voltaire. 
This same nurse (the bishop of Cal- 
cutta, Dr. Daniel Wilson, informs us) 
** being many years afterwards requested 
to wait on a sick Protestant gentleman, 
refused^ till she was assured he was not a 
philosopher; declaring, if he were, she 
would Oil no account incur the danger of 
witnessing such a scene as she had been 
compelled to do at the death of M. 
Voltaire." (" Lectures on the Evidences 
of Christianity," vol. ii. p. 412. Svo 
edition.) Bishop Wilson adds, that he 
received the account from the son of the 
gentleman, whose d}ring bed the nurse 
was requested to attend. 

The genuine account of the last hours 
of the wretched Voltaire has recently been 
published, in an extract from a letter 
written, at the time, by Dr. Tronchin, 
the physician who attended him, and ad- 
dressed to the distinguished Christian 
philosopher, M. Bonnet, of Geneva. Thia 
account is now, for the first time, ^ven 
to the public by M. Ch. Eynard, in bis 
"Essai sur la vie de Tissot," (" Essay on 
the Life of Tissot,^') Lausanne, 1 839. We 
take the earliest opportunity of laying an 
accurate translation of it before our readers. 
It is a fearful illustration of the truth of 
the declarations of Solomon and of Isaiah, 
that " the wicked is driven away iu his 
wickedness ;" and that '* there is no peace 
to the wicked^" Prov. xiv. 32; Isa. Ivii. 21. 

" Very different,* indeed, was the death 
of Voltaire, who survived Haller but a few 
months. He left his residence, February 
5, 1778, and proceeded to Paris, in order 
to enjoy the triumphs prepared for him 

* The author had been speaking of the peaceful 
death of the eminent Christian physician, Haller. 
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by his admirers; at the head of whom 
were the marquis de Villette, madame 
Denis, and all tne clique of Ferney. In 
the age of pusillanimity, beset by all the 
reckless votaries of literature, surrounded 
by a crowd of flatterers, whose interest 
it was to subdue his judgment and his 
reason, the enthusiasm and delirium by 
which he was deafened, concealed the in- 
roads made against his health, life, and 
soul. The court, however, was a stran- 
ger to all these manifestations; and to 
Voltaire this was a cruel disappointment. 
From that time he made the most bitter 
reflections upon the intrigues, by which 
he was enticed to Paris. Returning from 
the Com^die Fran^aise the very day on 
which his presence had excited almost 
frantic transports and cheers; he said, 
' Ah ! you do not know the French cha- 
racter; they did as much in favour of 
J. J. Rousseau, and allerwards they pro- 
scribed him, and he was obliged to make 
his escape.' In the meantime, madame 
Denis,, and his other flatterers, had de- 
termined to keep him in Paris, to enjoy, 
as long as possible, the glory which he 
diffused over all who surrounded him. 
They had vainly attempted to entice Dr. 
Tronchin to enter into this plot. He said 
to Voltaire ; * I would give one hundred 
louis were you at Ferney. You have too 
much good sense not to know, that an old 
oak of eighty years is not transplanted 
unless they wish to kill it. Return to 
Ferney. I have at your service an ex- 
cellent travelling coach.' 'Am I able to 
bear the journey V said Voltaire. * Yes, I 
assure you.' Voltaire seizing his hand, 
burst into tears, and said, " Ah, my friend, 
you restore me to life." But he was en- 
slaved by the persons who surrounded 
him. They detained him against his will. 
"The following is part of an unpub- 
lished letter of Dr. Tronchin to M. Bon- 
net respecting the last moments of Vol- 
taire : — * Oh, my friend, I always bear in 
mind Haller's excellent letter to Voltaire, 
who is here almost sufibcated by adora- 
tion. Such a thing has never happened 
before. He imagined that I would not 
see him, and this fancy tormented him. 
On his arrival, he wrote me a flattering 
letter, in which he swore eternal friend- 
ship and esteem for me. I went to see 
him. He said to me, * You have already 
been my saviour ; be now my guardian 
angel. I have but a breath of life; I 
come to expire in your arms.' He then 
dissolved into tears. He might well say 
so ; they will kill him. 



" If my religious principles wanted to be 
encouraged and strengthened, the con- 
templation of that man, whom I have 
seen declining, agonizing, and dying, 
would have produced this desirable effect. 
And, on comparing the death of an 
honest man (which is like the close of a 
fine day) with the death of Voltaire, I 
should clearly distinguish the difference 
between a fine day and a stormy one; 
the serenity of the death of a wise man, 
who ceases to live, and the horrible tor- 
ments of him to whom death is the king 
of terrors. Thank God, such an exam- 
ple was not necessary for me ! however, 
forts olim meminisse juvabit. But Vol- 
taire was destined to die in my arms. I 
always told him the truth; and unfor- 
tunately for him, I am the only person 
who has never deceived him. *Ye8, 
my dear friend,' he used often to say, 
* you are the only person who has given 
me good advice ; if I had but followed 
it, I should not be in this dreadful state. I 
should have returned to Ferney ; and 
never have been intoxicated by those 
flattering fumes which caused mv head 
to grow giddy ; yes, it is but smoke that 
I have swallowed. You can now be of 
no use to me. Send me a doctor from a 
mad house. What fatality brought me 
to Paris? You told me on my arrival 
that it was not safe to transplant an oak 
of eighty years, and you spoke the truth : 
why did I not believe you ? And when I 
promised you to set out from Paris in the 
coach you offered me, why did I not set 
off"? Have pity on me, I am a mad- 
man.' 

" He had made up his mind to leave 
Paris the day after the follies of his coro- 
nation at the Com^die Fran9aise; but 
the next morning he received a deputa- 
tion from the French Academy. They 
entreated the honour of his presence be- 
fore his departure : he went there in the 
afternoon, and was unanimously appoint- 
ed director of the- company. He accepted 
that office for three months. Thus he en- 
slaved himself for three months, and en- 
tirely forgot his promise to me. From that 
moment till his death, his days were but 
one continued series of follies. He was 
quite ashamed of them ; and when he 
saw me, he asked my pardon, shook my 
hand, and begged me to pity him, and 
not to forsake him, as he now had new 
efforts to make, in order that he might 
make a suitable return for the honour 
which the Academy had conferred upon 
him ; and also that ho might work at 
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a new dictionary, Bimilar to that of 
Delia Crusca. Tne compilation of this 
dictionary was his last prevailing thought 
and passion. He took upon himself the 
compilation of the letter a, and he had 
distributed the twenty-three remaining 
letters to twenty-three different academi- 
cians, many of whom having accepted 
the undertaking with reluctance, put him 
in a violent passion. ' They are slug- 
gards,' said he, * accustomed to idleness; 
but I will make them work :' and it was 
to make them work that, in the interval 

* In order to explain to some of our readers the 
allusion of Dr. Tronchin, it may be stated, that the 
" Furies of Orestes" was a proverbial expression 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, for the 
most frightful horrors of mind. According to the 
Greek poets and roythologers, Orestes was for many 
years tormented by the vengeful goddesses whom 
they termed the Furies, for having been guilty of 
parricide in murdering his mother, and her para- 
mour ^gisthus, who had previously assassinated 
his father Agamemnon. 

t " Bien dilRrente fut la mort de Voltaire, qui 
iurvScut peu de mois k Haller. II 6tait parti le 5 
F6vrier, 1778, pour aller jouir & Paris du triomphe 
que lui avaient pr6par6 ses admirateurs, ayant 4 
leor t^te le marquis de Viilette, madame Denis et 
toute la cabale de Ferney. Dans V&ge de la pusil- 
lanimity, obs6d6 de tons les enfans perdus de la 
litt^ratore, entourS d'une cohorte de flatteurs in- 
t6ress68 k circonvenir son jugement et sa raison, 
I'enthousiasme et le d^lire dont on I'Stourdissait lui 
d6guis^rent la guerre que Ton faisait k sa sant6, k 
sa vie et i son &me. Mais la cour ne prlt aucune 
part k ces manifestations, et ce fut un cruel d6s- 
appointement pour Voltaire, qui, dSs lors, fit les 
reflexions les plus.am^res sur les intrigues par 
lesquelles on I'avait attir6 k Paris. £n rentrant de 
la Com^die Fran^aise, le jour mgme oil sa presence 
y avait fait ^clater des transports et des 61ans pres- 
que fr6n6tiques, il dlt : ' Ah ! vous ne connaissez 
pas les Fran^ais, ils en ont fait autant pour Jean- 
Jacques, puis ils I'ont proscrit et il a 6t6 oblig6 de 
i'enftiir.' 

" Cependant madame Denis et ses autres courtis- 
ans ^talent bien d^cid^s k le faire rester k Paris 

J>our y jouir, quand mime, du reflet que sa gloire 
aisait rejaillir sur tout ce qui I'entourait. Vaiiie- 
ment avait-on essay^ de faire entrer Tronchin dans 
ce complot. ' Je donnerais cent louis,' dit-il 
A Voltaire, ' pour que vous fussiez k Ferney. Vous 
avez trop d'esprit pour ne pas sentir qu'on ne 
transplante pas un chene de quatre vingt quatre 
ans, k moins de vouloir le faire p6rir. Partez 1 
j'ai une excellente dormeuse k votre service.' 
Suis-je en 6tat de partir 7— ' Oui, j'en r6ponds sur 
ma tdte.' Voltaire saisait sa main, fondit en 
larmes et 8*6cria: 'Ahl mon ami! vous me 
rendez la vie.' Mais il 6tait esclave de ses entours ; 
on le retint bon gr6, mal gre. Voici quelques mots 
d'une lettre in^dite de Tronchin k Bonnet sur les 
derniers temps de la vie de Voltaire. Apr^s avoir 

rendu hommage k la m6moire de HaJler 

' OhI mon ami, ajoute-t-il, j'en reviens toujours k 
I'excellente lettre qu'il a 6crite k Voltaire, qu'on 
trucide ici k force d'adorations. C*est sans example. 
II avait imaging que je ne voudrais pas le voir, et 
cette imagination le tourmentait. Au d6bott6, il 
m'a 6crit une lettre parf um6e d'encens dans laquelle 
il me jure une estime et une amiti6 ^ternelles. 
J'allai le voir.' 'Vous avez 6t6,' me dlt il, 'mon 
sauveur, soyez ici mon ange tut^laire, je n'at plus 
qu'un soupir de vie, je viens le rendre dans vos 
brasi' et alors il fondit en larmes. II pourrait 
bien avoir dit vrai : on le tuora. 

•• Si mes principes, mon bon ami, avaient eu 
besoin que j'en serrasse le nceud, I'homme que J'ai 



between two sittings, he took so much 
medicine, and committed all the follies 
which hastened his death, and threw him 
into the most frightful state of despair 
and madness. I cannot think of it with- 
out horror. As soon as he perceived that 
all his efforts to increase his bodily 
strength had produced a contrary effect, 
death was continually before his eyes. 
From that moment rage seized his soul. 
Remember the Furies of Orestes :• Furiis 
agitattts obiit." [That is. He, Voltaire, 
died, tormented by the furies,^^ 

▼u d6p£rir, agoniser et mourir sons mes yenx en 
aurait fait un noeud gordien; et en comparant la 
mort de I'homme de bien, qui n'est que la fin d'un 
beau jour, k celle de Voltaire, j'aurais vu bien 
sensiblement la difference qu'il y a entre un beau 
jour et une tempdte ; entre la s6r£nit£ de I'&me da 
sage qui cesse de vivre, et le tourment affreux de 
celui pour qui la mort est le roides^pouvantemens. 
Gr&ces k Dieu, je n'avais pas Ijesoin de oe spectacle, 
et cependant, forU olim numinisse juvabit. Cet 
homme done 6tait pr6destin6 k mourir dans met 
mains. Je lui ai toujours pari6 vrai, et malbea- 
reusement pour lui, j'ai 6te le seul qui ne I'ait 
jamais tromp^. < Oui, mon ami,' m'a-t-11 dit bien 
Bouvent, * il n'y a que vous qui m'ayez donn6 de 
bons conseils ; si je I'ai avait suivis, je ne serais 
pas dans I'affreux 6tat oil je suis, |e serais retoumi 
a Ferney ; je ne me serais pas 6nivr6 de la ftimte 
qui m'a fait toumer la t£te ; oui, je n'ai aval6 que 
de la fum^e ; vous ne pouvez plus m'€tre bon A 
rien. £nvoyez-moi le m6decin des fons. Par 
quelle fatality faut*il que je sois vena k Paris? 
Vous m'avezdit, en arrivant, qu'on netransplantait 
point un ch€ne de quatre-vingts ans, et vous me 
disiez vrai ; pourquoi ne vous ai-je pas cru t £t 
quand je vous ai donn^ ma parole, que je partirais 
dans la dormeuse que vous m'aviez promise, pour- 
quoi ne suis-je pas parti? Ayez piti6 de moi, je 
suis fou.' 

*' II devait partir le surlendemain des ftdiet de 
son couronnement k la Com6die Fran^aiae, mats le 
lendemain matin il re^ut une deputation de 1' Acade- 
mic Fran9ais qui le conjurait de I'honorer, avant 
de partir, de sa presence ; il s'y rendit I'apres-diner, 
et 1^, par acclamation, il fut fait directeur de la 
compagnie. II accepta la direction, qui est de trois 
mois. II s'enchaina done pour trois mois et de sa 
parole k moi donn^e rien ne resta. De ce moment- 
ly jus-qu' k sa mort fies jours n'ont plus et6 qu'un 
ouragan de folic. II en ^tait honteux ; quand il 
me voyoit il m'en demandait pardon ; il me serrait 
les mains : il me priait d'avoir piti6 de lui, et de ne 
pas I'abandonner, surtout ayant de nouveaux efforts 
k faire pour r^pondre k I'honneur que TAcademie lui 
avait fait, et pour I'engager k Iravailler k un nouveau 
dictionnaire k I'instar de celui delta Cruaea. La 
confection de ce dictionnaire k 6t6 sa demi^re idfe 
dominante, sa deroi^re passion. II s'itait charg6 
de la lettre a, et il avait distribu6 les vingt trois 
autres k vingt trois academiciens, dont plusieurs 
s'en etant charges de mauvaise grfice, I'avident 
singuli^rement irrit6. < Ce sont des fain6ana,' 
disait-il, "accoutumes a croupir dans I'oiaivete; 
mais je les feral bien marcher :' £t c'6tait 
pour les faire marcher que dans I'intervalle des 
deux 86ances il a pris, en bonne fortune, taut de 
drogues et a fait toutes les folies qui ont h&t6 
sa mort, et qui I'ont jet6 dans I'^tat de d^sespoir 
et de demence le plus aflOreux. Je ne me k 
rapelle pas sans horreur; d^s qu'il vit que tout 
ce qu'il avait fait pour augmenter ses forces avait 
produit un efifet contraire, la mort fut toujours 
devant ses yeux. Dds ce moment la rage s'cst 
empar^e de son &me. Rappellez voua les ftireun 
d'Oreste. Furii* agiiatue, obUL*'—Suai ntr la Fit 
de Tistot, par Ch, Eynari^ pp. 269^274. 
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CASHMERE SHAWLS. 

There are now but five or six hundred 
shawl frames in the city of Kabul. For- 
merly, they were much more numer- 
ous. It occupies six or seven frames, of 
two men at each for six months, to make 
a pair of very large and handsome shawls. 
Runjit Singh ordered a pair to be made, 
with patterns representing his victories, 
and paid down five thousand rupees, after 
deducting the duties. One only of these 
was finished. The poshm-i-shahal, other- 
wise poshmina, (poshm signifies the wool 
of any animal,) or shawl-wool, is found 
upon the goats that are pastured upon the 
elevated regions of Ladak and Chang- 
thung. It is undoubtedly a provision of 
nature against the efiect of the intense 
cold to which they are exposed, and is 
found not only upon the common goat, 
but upon the yak, or Tibetian grunting 
ox, and the shepherd's dog, which is used 
in the tame inhospitable regions. The 
poshm is a cotton-like down, which grows 
close to the skin, under the usual coating 
of hair. 

Goats producing this shawl wool are 
common in the countries west of the Cas- 
pian, and excellent shawls are made there 
also. Rudak, a village and district upon 
the right bank of the Indus, about seven 
or eight days' march from Lehin, (the 
latter being the name of the province,) 
seems to be the first and principal rendez- 
vous of the traders in poshm, which is 
collected in great quantities from the 
flocks that are pastured upon the vast 
plains of Changthung. 

The poshm is brought to Ladak upon 
the backs of sheep of a large breed, a 
long-legged animal, about three feet in 
height, otherwise resembling the Leices- 
tershire breed. One of these is loaded 
with from four or six trak of poshm, and 
will travel about eight or nine miles a 
day. They cost two rupees each. The 
Kashmirian merchants purchase the 
poshm at Leh, at the rate of eighty puis 
(small handfuls) for a small rupee, it is 
then cleaned on the spot, and one part in 
four only is fit for tne purposes of the 
weaver. This is then carried upon men's 
backs to Kashmir, the time occupied 
being eighteen days. When it arrives in 
Kashmir, the governor takes possession 
of it, and sells it again to the merchants, 
at twenty per cent, profit upon the whole 
expenses, lie keeping the difference for 
himself. The white poshm may then be 
purchased in the city, at about foiur small 
rupees a ser, (two pounds Englisbi) and 



khad-rung, or dun coloured, at two-and- 
a-half rupees a ser. Some of this is often 
purchased by the poorer classes who can 
afibrd it, and they make a profit by selling 
it to the manufacturers, after it is cleaned 
and spun into thread ; but the poor are 
sometimes compelled to clean portions of 
it which are distributed to them. 

The thread is then dyed of difierent co- 
lours, and of these they use about forty 
different kinds. Their blues and purples 
are made chiefly from indigo; their yel- 
lows from a panjabi flower called gul-i- 
kysu, and from a grass called woftangil 
in Kashmir; their blacks are procured 
from iron filings and wild pomegranate 
skins, from which also a light brown is 
obtained; their reds from kermes and 
logwood, and a native wood called lin ; a 
drab from walnut skins ; and it will 
scarcely be believed, that the finest of 
their greens, and a light blue also, are 
extracted from English green baize. All 
the thread used in making a large pair of 
shawls does not weigh more than fifteen 
or twenty pounds English, and may be 
purchased for one hundred and twenty to 
one hundred and fifty small rupees. After 
the thread is dyed, it is dipped in rice 
water, a process which makes it stronger, 
and fits it to be more safely moved by the 
shuttle, and the stifihess is removed by 
washing. The undyed shawl stuff, which 
sells at five rupees the yard, is called ubra, 
from ubr, (a cloud,) or alwan-i-sadah, 
(without colour,) if white ; and if a bor- 
der be worked on it, the remaining white 
is called mutun. 

Alwan, as the shawl stufFis called when 
free from ornament, is not of^en, if ever, 
made up by the Kashmiri weavers of the 
natural colour of the poshm, and may be, 
of course, dyed of any colour — red, blue, 
green, yellow, etc. When made with co- 
loured stripes or flowers on it, the cho* 
grab of the Afghans, or al-khalek, the 
U>ngunder-coat of the Persians, are made 
from it. If the pattern be worked with 
the needle, the shawl is far inferior in 
every respect to those in which the pat- 
tern is woven in. An excellent pair of 
the former description may be purchased 
in Kashmir for one hundred and fifty 
rupees, (about 10/.) whereas an equally 
ffood pair of the usuleh, (the real.) or the 
latter kind, could not be procured for lesa 
than seven or eight hundred inipees. 

The productions of the Kashmirian 
looms, which are of old and unimproved 
construction, are very numerous: du* 
shalah, or two shawls, they being always 
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made in pairs; jamaweh, for bedding; 
rumal, or handkerchiefs; hasheyi, or 
the shawl of a coloured ground with a 
small border; urmuk, resembling very 
strong nankeen; and the yek-tar, (one 
thread,) a most light and beautiful fabric, 
being of one half the thickness of the 
common shawl, and invented for the sikh 
turbans. Besides the above, gloves and 
socks are manufactured from the shawl 
wool ; but they also make gulbudun, or 
red silk cloth for ladies' trousers; and 
chikun, or flowers worked in silk upon a 
cotton ground, similar to those procurable 
at MuMn. Sashes and trouser-strings 
are also made from silk ; whilst lungehs, 
or pieces of blue cloth for turbans, and 
kumurbunds, or waist cloths, are prepared 
from cotton, and rugs and horsecloths, 
etc., from wool. A cloth called "siling" 
is manufactured from the shawl wool in 
Yarkund and China ; it somewhat resem- 
bles a coarse English kerseymere in tex- 
ture. 

As soon as a shawl is made, notice is 
given to the inspector, and none can be 
cut from the loom but in his presence. 
It is then taken to the custom house and 
stamped, a price is put upon it by the 
proper officer, and twenty-five per cent, 
on the price is demanded. When it is 
purchased, and about to leave the valley 
with its owner, the latter has to pay an- 
other four rupees for permit duty and 
another seal, which enables him to pass 
with his property; but he is subjected to 
further duties at Jamu and Umritsir. It 
becomes necessary to wash the shawls, 
in order to deprive them of the stiffness 
of the rice-starch remaining in the thread, 
and for the purpose of softening them 
generally. The best water for this use is 
found in the canal, between the lake and 
the flood gates at the Drogjun. Some 
ruins, in large limestone blocks, are lying 
on the washing place, and in one of these 
is a round hole, about a foot and a half in 
diameter, and a foot in depth ; in this the 
shawl is placed, and water being poured 
over it, it is stamped on by naked feet for 
about five minutes, and then taken into 
the canal, by a man standing in the 
water; one end is gathered up in his 
hand, and the shawl swung round and 
beaten with great force upon a flat stone, 
being dipped into the canal between every 
three or four strokes. This occupies 
about five minutes. Tliey are then dried 
in the shade, as the hot sun spoils the 
colours ; and in ten days afterwards the 
coloured shawls undergo a similar pro- 



cess, but occupying less time. The white 
ones, after being submitted to the pro- 
cess, on the first day are spread in the 
sun, and bleached by water sprinkled 
over them; they then are again treated 
in the same process as the coloured 
shawls, being stamped upon and beaten a 
second time, and then bleached again till 
they are dry ; and then for a third time 
beaten, stamped upon, and finally dried 
in the sun. In the second time of stamping, 
soap is sometimes used, but is not good 
generally, and is never used for coloured 
shawls, as the alkali might affect the co- 
lours. There is a something in the 
water of the canal which certainly com- 
municates to the shawl a softness, which 
cannot be given to those manufactured at 
any place in the plains of Hindustan. 
At the same time, those made in Paris, 
or Norwich, would, probably, be as soft, 
were it not for the greater closeness of 
texture consequent upon their being made 
by a machine instead of the hand. For 
the same reason, it is well known that 
the calico made in India is much softer, 
and is much more durable than that made 
in England. There are plenty of wells 
in the city, and in every case where there 
is a bath on the premises, as water is 
found by digging only to the depth of 
five or six yards below the surface. It is 
not good, but often brackish, and in some 
instances is preferred for the washing of 
red shawls. Old shawls that require 
cleaning, and in some instances, new 
ones, are washed by means of the freshl)'- 
gathered root of a parasitical plant called 
kritz. A pound of it is bruised and 
mixed with about three pints of water, 
and to this is added a mixture of pigeons' 
dung, (a piece equal in size to a turkey's 
eggf) mixed and beaten up with about the 
same quantity of water, and the shawl 
is saturated with the liquor, and then 
stamped upon, washed with the hand, 
and then well steeped in the canal. In 
the plains, the berries of the raynti fruit, 
stirred up with water, yet not so as to 
form a lather, are used for washing a 
soiled shawl. A smaller root, known also 
by the name of kritz, is used for cotton 
clothes. 

The colours of a shawl, after it has been 
washed, are often renewed so well as to 
deceive any but the initiated, by pricking 
them in again with a wooden pin, dipped 
in the requisite tints. The fine pale yel- 
low colour of a new shawl is given by 
means of sulphur fumes. A hole is made 
in the floor, about a foot in diameter, and 
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six inches in depth. Over this is placed 
a small square chimney of poplar wood, 
open of course above. Some lighted 
charcoal is put into the hole, and over 
it is sprinkled a small handful of bruised 
sulphur. Around the chimney, and about 
two feet distance from it, is placed a horse 
or frame work, about five feet six inches 
in height, upon which four shawls are 
suspended, and the external air is further 
excluded by another drawn over the top. 
When the sulphur is consumed, the shawls 
are withdrawn, and others are subjected 
to the fumes of fresh sulphur. They are 
kept until the next day, then washed again 
in water,, dried and pressed, several to- 
gether, between two boards. 

The mokym, or broker, who transacts 
business between the shawl manufacturer 
and the merchant, is a person of great 
importance in the city, and the manner 
in which their transactions are carried on 
is rather singular. They have correspond- 
ents in most of the larger cities of Hindus- 
tan, whose business it is to collect and for- 
ward every species of information connect- 
ed with their trade. By their means, they 
seldom fail to hear of any saudagur, or mer- 
chant, who is about to start for Kashmir, 
even from such a distance as Calcutta; 
and if he be a rich man, the mokym will 
send as far as Delhi to meet him, and in- 
vite him to become his guest during his 
sojourn in the valley. Perhaps, again, 
when the merchant, half dead with 
fatigue and cold, stands at length on the 
snowy summit of the Pir Panjal, or either 
of the other mountain passes, he is sud- 
denly amazed by finding there a servant 
of tne broker, who has kindled a fire 
ready for his reception, hands him a hot 
cup of tea, and a kabab, a delicious kali- 
aun, and a note containing a fresh and 
still more pressing invitation from his 
master. Such well-timed civility is irre- 
sistible ; his heart and his boots thaw to- 
gether, and he at once accepts the hospital- 
ity of the mokym, who, it may be, is 
awaiting the traveller with a friendly 
hug at the bottom of the pass, two or 
three days' journey from the city, to 
which he obsequiously conducts him. He 
finds himself at home at the house of his 
new friend, and himself and servants 
studiously provided with all he can re- 
quire. His host, of course, takes care to 
repay himself in the end. He has an 
understanding with the shawl manufac- 
turers who frequent his house, so that 
the guest is at the mercy of both parties : 
and should he quarrel with the broker. 



and hope to make a purchase without his 
intervention, he would find it impossible. 
No shawl vender can, by any possibility, 
be induced to display his stores until the 
approach of evening, being well aware of 
the superior brilliancy imparted to their 
tints by the slanting rays of the setting 
sun ; and when the young saudagur has 
purchased initiation by experience, he 
will observe that the shawl is never ex- 
hibited by one person only; that the 
broker perhaps, apparently inattentive, is 
usually sitting by, and that, under pre- 
tence of bringing the different beauties of 
the shawl under his more especial notice, 
a constant and free masonic fire of 
squeezes and pinches, having reference 
to the price to be asked, and graduated 
from one hundred to a five rupee power, is 
secretly kept up between the vendors, by 
means of tneir hands extended under the 
shawl. When the merchant has com- 
pleted his purchases, the mokym, who 
was before so eager to obtain him as a 
guest, pays him the compliment of seeing 
him safe to the outside of the city, where 
he takes leave of him at Chaturbul, the 
very last place within it; from which 
custom the brokers have obtained the 
cant name of " Dost-i-Chaturbul friends." 
The fool's cap, or cypress-shaped orna- 
ment, so commonly worked on the shawls, 
is a representation of the jigeh, or kash- 
keh, or aigrette of jewels, which is worn 
on the forehead in the East. Every great 
man now wears one ; but when the Patans 
were in the zenith of their power, under 
Timour Shah, it was the privilege of 
royalty only. — Vigne, 



A DREAM. 

I HAVE had a dream, an arresting one, 
and though experience tells me that, even 
when related with earnestness, few things 
are listened to with less interest than 
dreams, yet will 1 venture on my rela- 
tion. When the mother of a young family 
indulges in the heart- engrossing subject 
of her children, every trifling circum- 
stance connected with them is dwelt upon 
with minuteness : the qualities of the little 
ones are depicted, and their sayings and 
doings have an importance in the mind of 
the relator, which is rarely participated 
to any great extent by the hearer. As it 
is with the fond mother in such a case, 
so is it usually with the relator of a dream ; 
the interest and the pleasure he feels are 
but little shared, so that, in faet, his 
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undertaking is almost a one-sided affair ; 
yet still, as I said before, I will venture 
on mv relation, because I trust it will be 
useful. We may get good from a vision 
of the night, as well as from the obser- 
vations and the reflections of the day. 
Hardly could I add to the impressiveness 
of my dream, if I were disposed so to do, 
for it was of the most exciting kind, and 
filled me with high- wrought energy. Alas ! 
what a dream is human life, for the chil- 
dren of men are vanity ! *' They are as 
a sleep : in the morning they are like 
grass which groweth up. In the morning 
it flourisheth, and groweth up ; in the even- 
ing, it is cut down, and withereth," Psa. 
xc. 5, 6. 

I dreamed that I stood on an elevated 
bridge in a romantic country. The scene 
was wondrously fair ; mountain and crag, 
river, lake, and fall, with trees of luxuriant 
foliage mingled their several attractions. 
It was as though the Snowdons, the Ben 
Lomonds, the Mont Blancs, and the Alps, 
with all the Wyes, the Clydes, the Rhines, 
the Windermeres, and the Niagaras of the 
world, were concentrated to give vastness, 
height, depth, beauty, grandeur, terror, 
and sublimity to the scene. The sun 
gilded the earth and the heavens, and the 
azure vault above was decorated with gold 
and silver-edged clouds. 

As I looked around from the command- 
ing elevation on which I stood, an un- 
governable delight possessed me ; I felt a 
spirit of irrepressible thankfulness that I 
was permitted to gaze on so glorious a 
spectacle. All at once a new power was 
imparted to me, that of skimming or sail- 
ing through the air, so that I vaulted 
from the bridge with the lightness and 
buoyancy of a bird, descending to the 
brink of a crystal lake, that gave back in 
reflection the simny clouds above. 

The bridge towering on high, was now 
crowded with innumerable spectators, and 
every eye was fixed on me, while I lightly 
vaulted from rock to rock, visiting at will 
the pointed crag, the glittering waterfall, 
the crystal lake, and the rolling river. I 
was standing on the flowery edge of a 
fathomless lake, holding by the pendant 
branch of a goodly oak, when, suddenly, 
one part of the sky became obscure, and 
a sense of approaching danger spread 
among the throng on the bridge. On 
came the gathering clouds with increas- 
ing gloom, and blotted out the light of 
the sun in one part of the sky, and kept 
increasing till a clap of thunder, that 
seemed to rend the concave on high, and 



the earth beneath, broke forth from above ; 
while a flash, that for a moment inflamed 
the whole heavens, shot across the gloom. 
I heard a loud cry, " The end of the world 
is approaching," and the awe- struck mul- 
titude lifted up their hands in surprise 
and terror. I stood as one entranced 
with wonder, admiration, and delight, for 
though crash after crash, and flash after 
flash, convinced me that creation was 
about to crumble into ruins, and the hea- 
vens to "shrink as a shrivelled scroll,' 
yet the beauty, the grandeur, and the 
sublimity of the scene, entranced me witli 
delight and thankfulness. I felt that I 
was in His hands who was urging on the 
thunder, and flinging from his heavenly 
throne the winged lightnings that glittered 
around me : in this paroxysm of pleasure 
I awoke. 

I have rejoiced in a tempest in the 
woods, when the giant oak, battling with 
the storm, has been torn by the forked 
lightning ; and I have felt a strange joy 
on the billowy deep, when, vexed by the 
howling winds, the waves of ocean have 
risen in their ungovernable wrath ; but 
never in my waking hours have I been 
carried away by such an intensity of in- 
terest, delight, and thankfulness, as I felt 
in the high-wrought crisis of my arresting 
dream. I could not help addressing this 
question to my own heart, Will it be thus 
with me when I witness the solemn reality? 
Oh, may I ever keep in view the ad- 
monition of the apostle Peter, " The end 
of all things is at hand : be ye therefore 
sober, and watch unto prayer," 1 Pet. iv. 7, 

A GOOD DESIRE. 

Dr. Johnson, bidding farewell to Mr. 
Windham, thus addressed him : " May 
you and I find some humble place in the 
better world, where we may be admitted 
as penitent sinners. Farewell ; God bless 
you, for Christ's sake, my dear Wind- 
ham." 

OBJECTS OF SENSE AND OP FAITH. 
The objects of sense, the more familiar 
they are made, the less awful or delight- 
ful they become ; but the objects of faith, 
the more they are conversed with, the 
more do they manifest of their greatness 
and goodness. — Henry, 

PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 
In prosperity, who will not profess to 
love a man ? In adversity, how few will 
show that they do indeed !—-/V/^am. 
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OKE OP OLD HUMPHREY'S 
SINGULARITIES. 

Every one, I suppose, has some sin- 
gularity, and I have many. The most 
important thing, in all our odd whims 
and caprices, is to take care that they are 
not evil in themselves, and that they do 
not trespass on the comfort of those 
around us. There could be no harm in 
my making ducks and drakes, by skim- 
ming an oyster shell across the surface of 
a pond ; but it would be an absolute sin 
to break the windows of my neighbours, 
by throwing stones at them. No one can 
reasonably blame me for admiring, in 
solitude, the purple blossom of a nettle ; 
but it would be ill-natured folly for me to 
carry about with me a bunch of nettles 
therewith to flap the hands and faces of 
my friends ! Again, I say that the most 
important thing, if we have any odd 
whims and caprices, is first to take care 
that they are not evil in themselves, and 
next to be mindful that they do not tres- 
pass on the comfort of others. 

Many men, who go through the world 
in an ordinary manner, if narrowly watch- 
ed when alone, would be found to mani- 
fest strong peculiarities. I am one of 
these. Often do I laugh when there is 
no visible cause for mirth ; and some- 
times weep when it would puzzle a phi- 
losopher to have made out why or where- 
fore. 

I know that there are many in the 
world who feel kindly towards me, whom 
I shall never take by the hand; and I 
somehow seem to think it due to them, 
that they should be familiar with some of 
my peculiarities. One of these is a keen 
delight in seeing nature in her solitude, 
and in gazing on what no other eye than 
my own has seen. Already have I ad- 
verted to this odd propensity, but feel 
now disposed to enter upon it more at 
large, to gaze on the rift in the rock, to 
peep into the crevice in the crag, and to 
examine the crack in the stone, affords 
me pleasure. You may smile, if you 
will, and say that my whim is an odd 
one. I know it is; but then it pleases 
me, and plagues no one. 

Had 1 been a fisherman, old Izaak 
Walton himself would not have outdone 
me in peering and poking about in soli- 
tary places, and in musing among the 
shadowy nooks of retired spots. Oh, 
there is much to be heard in a quiet place, 
for silence has a voice that cries aloud to 
the heart, and much is to be picked up 



where little meets the eye — ^pearls of 
thought, and costly gems of profitable 
reflection. 

I never gazed upon the sky, 
But endless wonders met mine eye ; 
Nor found on earth a place so bare 
And destitute, but God was there I 

It is this whim of mine, this desire to 
have nature to myself, that imparts an 
added interest to the primrose in the 
hedge, the brown clusters of the coppice, 
and the fresh mushroom of the mead. 
When I pluck the ripe blackberry from 
the bramble, I look at its under side, less 
to ascertain if a grub be in it, than to 
snatch a hasty glance at what has just 
been made visible to the world. You 
may not be able to enter fully into this 
feeling, but that does not signify. 

Think not that the keen desire to see, 
when unperceived, and to gaze alone on 
what possesses interest, proceeds from an 
inclination to deprive others of what I 
selfishly enjoy. No! no! I hope and 
trust that, in most cases, I love others to 
participate in what gives me pleasure, 
and that I can share my gratifications 
with them as freely as my neighbours. It 
is only when I wish more unrestrictedly 
to indulge my thoughts, that I give my- 
self up to the luxury of solitary sight see- 
ing. Surely in such instances it can 
scarcely be considered unlawful. 

When in the country, I steal behind the 
big tree in the park, to gaze on the stag 
lying in his ferny lair. I watch behind 
the hedge, patiently, at eventide, to see 
the timid hare come forth from the cop- 
pice; and stand like a statue, my feet 
rooted to the ground, when a pole- cat, 
a weasel, or a water-rat, ventures from his 
place of concealment. To gaze on these 
creatures, when they follow out their na- 
tural habits, unconscious of being ob- 
served, is a treat to me. 

I turn over with care a piece of tim- 
ber in a lonely place, and there see tribes 
of crawling creatures that are, as it were, 
all my own. No eye but mine has gazed 
on them, or ever will. There they are, 
living things, that love damp and dark- 
ness ; thesunbeamHs as a scourge to them ; 
beetles, blackbats, and long-legged spi- 
ders; wood-lice, earwigs, black ants, 
lizards, and small red worms. Afilicted 
with the light, they scamper off in differ- 
ent directions. Sorry to intrude on their 
privacy ; but little harm is done, for they 
soon find a place of shelter. 

Sometimes I heave up a big flat stone, 

2 
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and siirprne a toad in bis solitaiy cell ; 
not willingly would I hurt — I was going 
to say, a hair of his head; hut no matter.* 
After crawling a few paces, specklehack 
squats himself down in the first hollow 
he meets. There he sits, accommodating 
himself, like a philosopher, to what he 
cannot avoid, meekly eyeing one with the 
bright jewels in his bead, as much as to 
say, "Was it neighbourly of you, Mr. 
Humphrey, to unroof me so uneeremo^ 
niouBiy?" And then, with some com- 
punction, I replace the stone as tenderly 
as if my own foot was beneath it. 

I lift up the leaves of the dock and the 
coltsfoot, and while admiring the ex- 
quisite veining of their under sides, mar- 
vel less at the unnumbered charms the 
Creator of all things can exhibit in crea- 
tion, than at the prodigality of beauty he 
can afford to conceal. Not half, no not a 
thousandth part of the flowers that beau- 
tify creation, are ever gazed on by mortal 
eyes; and even of these, the most ap- 
parent parts are not always the most 
beautiful. 

I bend over the clear, dark, deep 
waters of the solitary moat or pond, 
where prosper the bulrush and the water 
lily, ajid watch there the varied insects 
that dive beneath, or swim upon the 
surface. Strange sights are seen among 
them. A shoal of smaller fish sport in 
the shallow waters, while now and then 
a pike darts after his prey, from the deep 
hole beneath the aged oak. 

I look into the capacious hollow of a 
full-blown tulip : what a splendid apart- 
ment to dwell in, if it were large enough ! 
and am spell-bound by the bold and 
beautiful pencilling of a heavenly hand. 
What glowing hues I How clear the 
yellow, how deep the red, and how in- 
tense the purple ! 

I climb the bank of the new-pleached 
hedge, and peep into the nest of the 
he(^e sparrow. There lie the clear, 
blue eggs, or the young birds stretching 
out their naked necks from their pin- 
feathered bodies. The Father of mercies, 
who suffereth not, without his permission, 
one of these unfledged, defenceless crea- 
tures to fall to the ground, speaks thus, 
by his holy word, to the lowliest of his 
disciples, "The very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. Fear ye not there- 
fore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows," Matt. x. 30, 31. 

How often have I gazed on the glow- 
worm, when the moon has been high in 



the heavens, and the edges of the clouds 
have been so bright, that it was clear that 
God had silvered them with his own fin- 
gers. Never did miser hang over his fold 
with more greedy joy than that I have f^tia 
such seasons. Silence has reigned around 
me; and, for the time, the glow-worm 
has been my own glow-worm, his mid- 
night lantern has seemed lighted only for 
my pleasure, and I have yearned to do 
my little fellow-creature a deed c^ kindr 
ness, but knew not how. 

There is to me a world of quiet enjoy-* 
ment in thus following out my peculiari- 
ties in seasons of leisure, and the luxiury 
is such a recreation, that I return to my 
daily, social duties, refreshed by the soli- 
tary pleasures I have enjoyed. Some 
men love a commotion ; they would live 
in a tornado, and breathe freely in a 
whirlwind; and, in years gone by, the 
energy of action has been anythii^ but 
disagreeable to me. Now, however, it 
suits me better to sit in the shady nook, 
in peace and quietude, musing peacefully 
on the past, speculating hopefully on the 
future, calling to mind my manifold mer- 
cies, and encouraging kindly thoughts and 
firiendly feelings towards all mankind. 



THE YOKE OP CHRIST IS EASY. 

The Saviour himself has said, " Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God," John iii. 3. In addition to 
every former description of the method by 
which we become partakers of the grace 
of Christ, this seems, at first sight, ^cu- 
lated to terrify and to discourage us in 
our early inquiries after the way to 
heaven. Will no other, no inferior al- 
teration suflice ; but must we be literally 
changed? Must the whole bent of ova 
purpose, the whole order of our feelinga, 
natives, dispositions, be entirely re- 
newed, or we be excluded fcHr ever from 
all hopes of happiness ? How is this recoa- 
ciled with the easy terms on which we 
are sometimes assured of obtaining re- 
conciliation with our Maker, and of 
making our escape from the wrath to 
come ? How, if this be true, can faith, 
or penitence, or love, or divine know- 
ledge be accounted adequate to the se- 
curing of our welfare ? How can these 
be said to constitute the method of at- 
taining to the hope set before us in the 
gospel, when we are required to beeome 
new creatures in Christ Jesus, to put off 
the old man, and to put on the new, to 
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be crucified with Christy and to have the 
yery life which we afterwards live in the 
flesh, a life of such entire assimilation, 
and such intimate union to the Son of 
■God) that we should not live unto our- 
selves, but should be able to say, '' I live ; 
yet not l^ biit Christ liveth in me," GaL ii. 
20. The greatness of this requisite change 
must not be underrated ; for our only 
safety lies in p^ceiving its necessity and 
enjoying its actual experience. But, yet, 
let us not rashly decide that there is here 
any inconsistency with other Scriptures ; 
not even with those which invite us only 
to look unto Him and be saved : for this 
whole renovation is necessary even to the 
least, and apparently the easiest of all 
those Christian duties with which we 
thus contrast it If such a change have 
not really passed upon us, we may seem 
to others, and probably to ourselves, to 
possess faith, and repentance, and know- 
ledge, and obedience, and love, but they 
are not genuine ; they are not the fruits 
of the Spirit, however they may resemble 
them, for they have confessedly sprung 
up in a heart which that Spirit has not 
visited with his regenerating influence, 
and they that are in the flesh, however 
similar they become to sincere Christians, 
cannot please God. On the other hand, 
this renovating influence will naturally 
produce all those sacred results whicn 
are individually so necessary to salvation,- 
but which should never be considered 
apart from a most solemn reference to 
the change in question. They, if genuine, 
are its fruits and its evidences ; and this 
change, if it be clearly discovered by 
serious self-examination and comparison 
of our former with our present state, will 
prove their legitimacy, and give to them 
all their value. 

But some modest and diffident young 
person may reflect, '< Alas, how hard it 
IS to be a Cliristian ! What a wide extent 
of duty is required! How infinitely it 
surpasses my ability to perform it .' N one, , 
surely, but the experienced and the wise 
can acquire a distinction which must be 
so arduously pursued. How can a child 
accomplish what years, and strength, and 
prudence, and unceasing perseverance 
seem almost too little to eflect!" We 
grant, indeed, my young friend, that 
years, and strength, and prudence, and 
human perseverance, are of themselves 
not only almost, but altogether too little 
to eflect a work so laborious. But this is 
really a reason of encouragement rather 



than oi alarm to you. This work is ef- 
fected, in the case of the wisest and the 
greatest of mankind, not by their own 
wisdom or excellence, but solely by the 
gracious agency of One who is independent 
entirely of the wisdom or the strength of 
those whom he condescends to bless with 
it ; of a Spirit who can as easily enable 
you, weak, and ignorant, and inexperi- 
enced as you may be, to perform this task, 
as the most favoured, by outward ad- 
vantages, of all who become the subjects 
of his influence. With God, it is the 
same to create a world or to support the 
flight of a sparrow ; to regulate the com- 
plicated movements of universal nature, 
or to direct the turtle dove to her nest. 
With him all difficulties are alike, or 
rather all difficulty is lost and forgotten. 
His operation on the human heart, like 
his mighty energy in the works of Pro- 
vidence and amongst the mysteries of 
nature, subdues all things to itself, and 
makes, at his pleasure, all things new. 
To the simple he communicates that true 
wisdom in comparison of which all be- 
sides is folly; for the wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God. To the 
weak, it is his prerogative to aflbrd that 
strength, tliat might of his Spirit in the 
inner man, without which the boldest and 
the firmest eflbrts are of no avail in the 
execution of this great work. And that 
resistless Power, that unlimited Wisdom, 
which is thus necessary to the greatest, 
delights to display itself adequate to raise 
the meanest into honour and the most 
feeble into triumph ,* one becomes, by its 
assistance, stronger than a thousand, and 
a little one superior to a strong nation. It 
makes an earthen vessel the depository of 
celestial treasure, that the excellency of 
the power may be of itself, and not of 
men. It brings to nought the wisdom of 
the wise, and the understanding of the 
prudent, and out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings it ordaineth strength. 

Fear not, then, because of the arduous- 
ness of the way of life. It is one, indeed, 
which the unclean, however intelligent 
and however distinguished, cannot enter ; 
but under the guidance, and supported by 
the aid of this omnipotent Spirit, it shall 
be for such as you. By his instruction, 
and his evei^present direction, you shall 
be taught how to walk in it; and the 
wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
therein. And while thus informed by an 
infallible authority as to the way in which 
to point your footsteps, you shall be 
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nerved with resolution and animated with 
grace to help you in time of need ; so 
that though, unsupported hy this help, 
the youths would faint and he weary, 
and the young men would utterly fall, 
yet you, while you wait upon him, while 
you seek and rest upon his assistance, 
shall renew your strength, ye shall run 
therein, and not he weary, you shall walk 
and not faint; for this is his peculiar 
elory, that to him who hath no might he 
mcreaseth strength.— Dr. M^AlVt Sermon 
to the Young, 

ANALOGIES. 

A DESIRE to trace real or imaginary 
analogies hetween the different systems 
of nature, is shown by the students of al- 
most every science, and often it has pro- 
duced important results. It was the ana- 
logy between the functions of animals and 
vegetables which led Linnaeus to consider 
the sexual system as the most perfect for 
classification ; and which caused the ob- 
servation of certain facts, intimately con- 
nected with the structure of plants, and 
most valuable for the purposes of artifi- 
cial arrangement. A few examples of 
the use of analogy will now be given. 

It has often been observed that a ve- 
getable, in its general structure, has a 
considerable resemblance to a living 
animal. The correspondence of the trunk 
w^ith the body, of tne bark with the epi- 
dermis or skin, of the ligneous or woody 
matter with the fiesh, of the tubes and 
sap vessels, abounding in its internal 
structure, with the arteries and veins ; and 
of the leaves with the lungs, is easily per- 
ceived. Such is the general resemblance, 
as to organization. 

It is equally certain, that the singular 
habits of some species of plants remind 
us of the sensibility attendant on life. 
The shrinking of one at a slight touch is 
probably familiar to every reader ; and 
scarcely less so is the singular contrac- 
tion of the glandular hairs on the leaves 
of the various kinds of sun-dew. Venus's 
fly trap is, however, the most remark- 
able : it is furnished with an appendage 
from which the specific name of the plant 
is derived ; and which is so highly irri- 
table, that if it is but touched with the 
point of any fine or sharp instrument, or 
by any insect alighting upon it, its two 
elliptical lobes, strongly toothed at the 
margin, immediately collapse, as if eager 
to seize and detain the captive. 



The yellow balsam, or touch-me-not, 
has a similar irritability. It is manifest 
in a moment, if the turgid capsules be 
touched, even before the seeds are ma- 
tured; for the valves contract with a 
force truly surprising, and project the 
iseeds to a considerable distance, while in 
the act of coiling up. Some of the spe- 
cies of cranesbill are, also, equally re- 
markable. Each of the seeds is inclosed 
in a vessel funiished with an irritable 
appendage or tail, which contracts into a 
spiral by dryness, and lengthens by mois- 
ture; when, tlierefore, the heat of the 
season has matured the seeds, these an- 
pendages contract, like a spring, detach- 
ing the ripened germs from the parent 
stem. The various changes in the hu- 
midity of the atmosphere cause this sus- 
ceptible membrane to become more or 
less relaxed ; thus the seed is actually 
locomotive, and continues its wanderings 
until, in some depression or crevice in the 
soil, it finds a place and means for vege- 
tation. 

On the banks of the Ganges another 
curious vegetable appears, which is called 
the moving plant. All its leaves are in 
perpetual motion, up and down; some- 
times equally, and sometimes by jerks, 
but without any unison between each 
other. If the motion of them is tempo- 
rarily suspended, by grasping them in 
the hand, they quicken it when the hand 
is removed, as if to make up for lost time, 
and afterwards resume their original velo- 
city. This movement does not depend 
on the application of any external stimu- 
lus, because it takes place alike by day 
and night, and requires only a very warm 
and fine day to be most fully effected ; the 
leaves having then a tremulous motion, 
in addition to that already described. 
Such is a phenomenon which has more of 
the appearance of animal spontaneity 
than any other movement hitherto ob- 
served among vegetables. 

To advert to only one more point of 
resemblance, it may be remarked, that 
during the darkness of night, the nume- 
rous tribes of plants, as well as of ani- 
mals, sink into repose. Even as soon as 
the dews of evening begin to fall, a uni- 
versal change takes place throughout the 
vegetable world. The flower hangs its 
head, as if pensively lamenting the de- 
parture of the sun, and the leaves appear 
to sympathize; those of many species 
folding themselves back on the stalk, o|r 
drooping till the return of day. 
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Other sciences, besides that from which 
these illustrations have been derived, 
have their analogies. Astronomy is 
greatly indebted to one, and, singularly 
enough, to one that was fanciful and erro- 
neous. Kepler adopted the false hypo- 
thesis of the ancient philosophers, that 
the path of a planet must be the most 
simple of all geometrical curves, the 
circle; yet, in the very effort to establish 
this erroneous position, he discovered the 
elliptic orbits; He fancifully imagined 
that a certain analogy existed between 
the distances of these masses from the 
sun, and their respective revolutions 
around his centre. But he discovered, 
that though his own analogy was not the 
law of nature, yet a real analogy did ex- 
ist; the squares of the periodic times 
being proportioned to the cubes of the 
distances ; a fundamental law, of which 
no former astronomer or mathematician 
had even suspected the existence. Kepler 
was led, bynis pursuit of harmonies, to 
trace the actual conditions of the pla- 
netary orbits ; and thus he prepared the 
way for Newton's sublime discovery of 
universal gravitation. 

The analogy between natural and re- 
vealed religion has given birth to the 
celebrated work of bishop Butler, and to 
other productions, of various interest. 
These are worthy of a careful examina- 
tion. The glorious Creator, who has pro- 
duced resemblances between plants and 
animals, between irrational creatures and 
man, and between the globe we inhabit 
and other worlds revolving in the immen- 
sity of space, has furnished abundant 
proof, by analogies the most striking apd 
impressive, that the volume of nature and 
the volume of revelation have one Divine 
Author. W. 



THE PROPHET DANIEL. 

No man was ever allowed to penetrate 
deeper into futurity than the prophet 
Daniel, and no man was ever favoured 
with more circumstantial views of the 
rise, character, and fall of nations. The 
future was displayed before him in vast 
extent and minuteness. He saw the 
four great monarchies of the earth, the 
Persian, the Macedonian, the Grecian, 
and the Roman empires rise, triumph, 
desolate the earth, and sink into ob- 
livion. He tracked the successive con- 
querors; and at the miseries brought 
)ipon mankind by ambition, he had 



fainted, and there was no spirit left in 
him. He had witnessed the destruc- 
tion of the temple of God, and one cap- 
tivity of his people; and in vision he 
beheld another. He saw the temple re- 
built, and again destroyed. The Jewish 
people again collected and again scat- 
tered, wandering over the earth without 
a priest, and without a sacrifice, for many 
generations. Jle looked over the scenes 
0f darkness, change, and tumult which 
characterize our own times, and even 
beyond them. His eye rested on the 
kingdom of Christ; and especially on 
that period which shall establish his uni- 
versal reign. He caught an encouraging 
glimpse of the glories of a better state of 
the world than had ever been previously 
seen. Yet vast and interesting as all 
these changes appeared, though he had 
indeed seen the kingdoms of the earth, 
and the glories of them, he is admonished, 
that all these splendid scenes would 
finally vanish. An angel reminds him, 
that an end would be put to the dispens- 
ations of Providence with respect to na- 
tions and empires. " Go thou thy way till 
the end be," said the heavenly messenger, 
Dan. xii. 13. A time will come when all 
the tumults of the earth will be hushed 
into silence. All that has influenced and 
excited the attention of man shall appear 
but as a bubble, caused by the violence 
of the waves upon the surface of the 
ocean, which swells and glitters for awhile 
in the sun-beam, and then breaks and 
dissolves into the boundless expanse 
which first gave it birth. Let us learn 
this important lesson, that here we have 
no continuing city. All that appears most 
stable and fixed on earth is subject to 
the same changes. All is passing away, 
and all is fleeting: but the spiritual 
blessings which are treasured up in Jesus 
Christ, and are connected with the un- 
changeableness of the Divine Being, 
these are permanent 



HOUSE BUILDING. 

Castlii building, (in the air,) however 
agreeable it may be, is not a rational oc- 
cupation for the mind ; because, in pro- 
portion as this ideal architecture is in- 
dulged in, will be the feeling of distaste for 
the realities and duties in which our dear- 
est interests are involved. This sort of 
employment, however, if it be not always 
harmless, is, at least, an inexpensive 
mode of amusement, which cannot be 
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MAy affimied of operations in solid ma- 
■on work. *^ The bftseleee fabric oi a 
mion" vaniahef from the mind's eye of 
ike ideal builder, as if it had never ap- 
peared, and ^leaves not a wreck behind ; " 
but he who works with stones and mortar 
finds, porinpe, not only that the ruins of 
his attempted, but unfinished specula- 
tioM nmain, as memorials of his neglect 
to eount foefoiehand " the cost, whether 
ho have sufficient to finish it," while hi* 
«0qiiaintancea ''begin to mock him, say- 
ing, This man began to build, and was not 
able to finish," Luke ziv. 28^-30, and 
tradesmen and labourers suffer firom his 
insolvency. I have aeen several instances 
of the building mania, and its unfortunate 
Tesults. One will be sufficient for the pur^ 
pose which I have at present in view. 

Two years ago, when I was visiting a 
friend in South Wales, we went to see a 
magnificent mansion in progress of erec- 
tion. Much of the building was at that 
time completed; and as we drove up 
through the demesne, which abounded 
with lakes and sylvan beauties, I was 
much astonished at the fine effect pro- 
duced by the minarets of granite which 
peered above the trees, and gave me a 
notion of an eastern palace. As we drove 
under the porte cochftre, the huge pillars 
of polished marble, which sustained the 
metallic roof, astonished me by their scale 
and magnificence. The proprietor, who, 
but a short time before, had an excellent 
house on the same site, but of which he 
did not leave two stones together in the 
pfosecution of his new plans, received us 
with great politeness, and explained to us 
the exact nature of his designs, as to fii- 
ture works, which, if executed, would 
have cost him an enormous sum, immea- 
surably beyond his means. Even in the 
unfinished condition in which we then 
saw the mansion, he had put into the 
gothic window of a cloistered gallery 
stained class of great value ; and, as we 
traversed the passages under groined 
arches, which conducted to the principal 
rooms, of which the floors were of inlaid 
mahogany, every thing indicated great 
taste and skill, as well as a lavish ex- 
penditure. 

This gentleman was really bis own 
architect; for he had that peculiar turn 
of mind which led him not only to de- 
sign correctly, but to judge precisely of 
the details of work; and, on this account, 
though he was upwards of sixty years of 
age, he rose at five o'clock every morn- 



ing, and remained with the work people, 
in actual superintendence, until night; 
when he experienced an exhaustion of 
mind and body which would have been 
insupportable, if his heart had not been 
in the business. When we arrived, the 

dinner bell bad rung, else Mr. 

could not have gone the rounds of his 
extensive building with us, without being 
very fidgety at the interruption of his 
employment ; and as it was, he probacy 
took no refreshment on the noon of that 
day, as he usually did: he would not 
spare the time necessary for such pur- 
pose ; nor did he admit ordinary visitors, 
who would have interfered with his pur- 
suits. Among the vaulted underground 
apartments, he showed us a very exten- 
sive wine cellar, complete in its accom- 
modations ; and he intimated his inten- 
tion, when the treaty of commerce with 
France should be effected, and the duty 
on French wines greatly lowered in con- 
sequence, to import from Bourdeaux a 
supply of the best kinds, sufficient to last 
him for eight or ten years, and to renew 
his exhausted portion every year or two, 
in order to keep up a full stock always. 
" When I begin to grow old," said he, '* I 
shall find pure and generous claret one of 
the best restoratives ; at present, I am as 
strong as I have ever been, and am not 
so particular as I shall be." '* You see," 
continued he, " that I am a sensible fel- 
low, keeping a sharp hx>k-out for friture 
comfort, and that the bins will hold 
enough for twenty years, if I choose to 
fill them all at once." As he spoke these 
words of presumption and folly, the pass- 
age of Scripture occurred to me, *' And I 
will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years ; take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God 
said unto him, . Thou fool, this night thy 
soul shall be required of thee : then whose 
shall those things be, which thou hast 
provided?" Luke xii. 19, 20. 

We passed from the house to the out 
offices, which he was commencing in a 
very costly style ; and our attention was 
drawn, by our tasteful architect, to the 
foundation of a very large riding house (to 
be entered from the dwelling house by a 
corridor) in which he intended to take a 
gallop in future years, when the weather 
(and perhaps his age) might render it in- 
judicious for him to take out-of-door ex- 
ercise. The prospective consideration 
which he was tnus again manifesting for 
his bodily wants in future remote years, 
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and tbe tenacity with which he appeared 
to eling to life in imagination, were ob- 
vious to every observer of character, and, 
akis! in this instance too, was exempli- 
fied inattention to the warning voice, 
" Thou fooi, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee : then whose shall those 
things be, which thou hast provided?" 

We had now seen every thing except 
the new gardens, which had been recently 
inclosed by very high brick walls. The 
old ones, which had been well stocked, 
and in good order, had been so situated 
as to interfere with the new arrangements : 
the walls, tlierefore, were taken down; 
the rich mould was drawn away, part of 
the space was converted into an ornar 
mental lake, and the remainder into 
Dutch flower beds on its margin. Four 
acres of fr^h land were allotted, in an- 
other quarter of the demesne, for a series 
of gardens, with many intersecting walls 
for fruit-trees; and arrangements were 
made for constructing hothouses and 
conservatories. Twenty labourers were 
trenching the soil, and incorporating ma- 
nure with it, as we entered the new in- 
closures, preparatory to cropping. The 
abilities and energy of the proprietor 
were apparent in every department of his 
works. He did not limit his care and 
contrivance to one object of labour, neg- 
lecting others : no ; he knew that the loss 
of a single season, in preparing his gar- 
dens, would proportionally retard their 
productiveness; and, resembling great 
field officers in the capability of making 
many combinations, and executing them 
simultaneoufily, he did not proceed by 
slow advances ; though serious obstruc- 
tions at this time menaced the derange- 
ment of his plans, or still worse, a de- 
cided stop to his movements. In fact, 
he found his pecuniary resources inade- 
quate, and many artists and mechanics 
threatened to leave him if their arrears 
of pa^y were longer withheld ; yet he en- 
deavoured to go on as if his money chest 
was full. I stopped with him for some 
moments in one of the gardens, observing 
the planting of some peach and nectarine 
trees, and asked him how soon they would 
bear freely. Mr.  spoke of six or 

seven years as a short period in prospect, 
and said he did not expect to have his 
wall trees in full productiveness before 
that time, but thenceforward his own and 
his friends' tables would be amply sup- 
plied. 

We took our leave much pleased 



with the taste of the owner, but with a 
compassionate and scnrrowful feeling re- 
specting his apparently ill-founded con- 
fidence in the long continuance of his 
life, already in the yellow leaf, and his 
expectations of protracted enjoyment; 
and regretted that the powers of his 
mind were not better employed, and his 
persevering temper turned in some praise- 
worthy direction. 

Events have subsequently proved the 
short-sightedness of his views, and the 
vanity of his hopes. While he was looking 
forward to rich fruits in his gardens, he 
himself was like the barren fig tree : he 
had been long unproductive of any spi- 
ritual fruit, and then this cumbererof the 
ground was cut down. Withiu twelve 

months, Mr. was a ruined man : 

• he had not sat down first to count the 
cost of his mansion, whether he had suf- 
i ficient to finish it ; and afterwards he had 
i not looked into the exact details of hia 
expenditure, and knew not the great ex- 
tent to which he was involving himself. 
Angry and peremptory letters were first 
addressed to him ; then writs were issued 
against his goods and person; and, to 
escape from the immediate pressure of 
tremendous liabilities, he absconded to 
the continent, where, nine months after- 
wards, he died of vexation and disap- 
pointment. His ruling passion had caused 
his ruin ; and, unhappily, when fallen 
from his high estate, and his castle 
building, he had not the delightful con- 
sciousness, the sustaining assurance, that 
he was suffering *^ for righteousness' 
sake." He had fixed his heart upon 
worldly objects alone : all the energies of 
his soul had been engrossed with objects 
perishable and unsubstantial in their na- 
ture, incapable of giving true happiness ; 
and when his foolish hopes had fled re- 
garding the completion of his mansion 
and its dependencies, he had not that 
blessed hope which would have raised his 
thoughts beyond all earthly considera- 
tions. He had not, like the " wise mas- 
ter builder," considered that " other 
foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ," 1 Cor. iii. 
10, 11. He had not, when an exile from 
his mansion upon earth, knowledge of the 
free invitation to enter into the spiritual 
house, the habitation in heaven, " whose 
builder and maker is God," Heb. xi. 10, 
Jesus Christ being the comer stone. He 
knew not of the inscription written, "Come 
unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy 
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laden, and I will give you rest/' Matt. xi. 
28. He felt that he was a stranger upon 
earth, houseless and friendless, and he was 
travelling in the dark as to the eternal 
world. The Sun of righteousness had 
not appeared to him with his exhilarat- 
ing light, that he might chase away all 
despairing thoughts from him. No won- 
der, then, that his spirits sunk, and that 
he died so soon. He had wasted his time 
and his talents in placing his house, as it^ 
were, "upon the sand :" terrible was the 
ruin of this unhappy man. 

His end, in many respects, might point 
a moral ; but we shall only offer an ob- 
servation or two on the self-delusion with 
which so many, even in advanced life, 
when grey hairs ought to suggest wisdom 
and forethought, eagerly pursue the ob- 
jects of their ruling passions. Mr. — , 
though sixty years of age, acted as if he 
thought that his life was to last for half a 
century more ; and considered not that 
the owner of the mansion and the lodger 
in the cottage know neither the day nor 
hour when they may be transferred to the 

feneral house appointed for all living, 
low many, like him, speculate on life and 
happiness, and the continuance of the 
means of indulging their propensities, in 
spite of common sense, and signs and 
warnings which are plain and trumpet- 
tongued, except to the victims of delusion 
themselves ! To how many, as " they did 
eat, they drank, they bought, they sold, 
they planted, they builded," has this 
summons been given, " Set thine house 
in order ; for thou shalt die, and not live !" 
And, alas ! how few heed it as they ought 
to do ! Happy are we, if, through the 
grace of God, we can say, with the 
apostle, that " if our eartlUy house of 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens," 2 Cor. v. 1. 

M. D. 

THE TREE CACTUS. 
Mr, F. D. Bennett, when visiting 
the Cape of Good Hope, observes — 
The more abundant or conspicuous 
vegetation includes some splendid ex- 
amples of the cactus family. One of 
these is peculiarly conspicuous on the 
plains, rismg in an erect and columnar 
form, to the height of fifteen or twenty 
fefet; its sides deeplv fluted, (the angles 
armed with clusters of black thorns,) and I 



its summit ramifying scantily. Some of 
the more aged examples have a bole four 
feet in circumference, destitute of thorns, 
and covered with a smooth white bark, 
the leaf iu this stage of growth assum- 
ing the detided character of a caulis, or 
trunk. We observed neither flower nor 
fruit in this species. A vegetable column 
of this description, rising isolated in the 
midst of the plain, with a vulture perched 
motionless on its summit, had much the 
appearance of a liighly-wrought zoo- 
phoric. A second many-sided cactus 
resembles that last described, iu the form 
of its stem or leaf, but has a procumbent 
and diffused growth, and bears a pro- 
fusion of flowers witU-broad and elegant 
rays of white petals, succeeded by fruit 
the size and shape of a large orange 
green when immature, and, when ripe, 
of a bright crimson colour. Within the 
rind, (which is dense and leathe^ry,) is 
contained a red, juicy, and farinaceous 
pulp, studded with small black seeds. 
This berry is called by Europeans " the 
prickly plum." It is produced in great 
abundance, and its pulp, (which has a 
cool, sweet, and subacid taste, not unlike 
that of a raspberry preserved,) is an ex- 
ceedingly wholesome and delicious food. 
A third species, resembling Cactus tuna, 
is the most common in the jungle, whereite 
long and rigid thorns prove very trouble- 
some to the traveller, penetrating his 
flesh, and resisting extraction by the 
barbed structure of their points. The 
species with broad and spinous leaves, 
(the "prickly pear" of other tropical 
lands,) we noticed but rarely here, and 
never with either flower or fruit. 



KNOWLEDGE. 
Knowledge of the gospel doctnnes w 
the candle without which faith cannot 
see to do its work. — Gumall. 



THE LAW WRITTEN. 

The law prepares the heart by con- 
viction and humiliation; but it is on^^ 
grace that writes the law in it. — Henry* 



SATAN'S EMPIRE. j 

The empire exercised by Satan ovi 

mankind is to be regarded, not as uU 

power of a prince, but as that of <| 

executioner. — Charnock, 
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